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PREFACE 

It has been m\’ object in writing this book to make it, not 
merely a record of the customs and beliefs of a people, but 
also a demonstration of anthropological method. The great 
need of anthropolog}- at the present time is for more exact 
method, not onl)' in collecting material, but also in recording 
it, so that readers may be able to assign its proper value to 
each fact, and may be provided with definite evidence which 
will enable them t(3 estimate the probable veraciousness and 
thoroughness of the record. 

W'ith this idea in m)' mind I have tried to describe as fully 
as possible the waj- in which my account has been built up, 
and have been careful to point out the different degrees of 
trustworthiness of different portions of my story. I’erhaps I 
have been so an.xious to make it clear when my record is of 
doubtful value that sometimes I may have laid undue stress 
on its uncertainties and deficiencies. 

I have tried to make a clear distinction between my 
description of Toda custom and belief, and any theoretical 
conclusions drawn by m)'self, and have kept the latter for 
sections at the ends of chapters or for special chapters, of 
which those numbered xi, xix, xxix and xxx are the most 
important. 

It ma)' be thought by .some that the book is unduly loaded 
with minute detail, and I am myself aware that I have often 
complicated, perhaps even obscured, the story I am telling by 
the mass of detail with which it is accompanied, I have had, 
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however, no scruples on this score, partly because I wished 
rny readers thoroughly to grasp the nature of the material on 
which my account is based, but still more, because details 
which may seem insignificant or trivial arc often of great 
importance in the comparative study of custom and belief 

I have not attempted such a comparative stud)' of Toda 
institutions. It was often very tempting to suggest resem- 
blances with the practices of other peoples of the present or 
the past, but the result would have been to swell the book to 
unwieldy dimension.s, and perhaps to have obscured the 
description of the life of the people. In giving parallels for 
Toda custom I have therefore limited m)'self to examples 
from other parts of India, and even here I have only dealt 
with a few resemblances which illustrate certain suggestions 
made in the final chapter on the origin and affinities of the 
Toda people. 

In conclusion, I am very glad to exprc.ss m)- gratitude for 
help received from many sources. The researches on which 
the book is based were undertaken in consequence of the 
a\vard to myself of the income of the Gunning Fund of the 
Royal Society for the years 1901-2, and m)' work was also 
assisted by a grant from the British Association. In India I 
received every assistance from tho.se whose official positions 
gave them the means of helping me, and my thanks are 
especiall)’ due to .Mr. Edgar 'riiurston, whose kind interest 
and assistance I cannot sufficiently acknowledge. I owe 
much to the care and attention with which my two inter- 
preters, B. Samuel and .-\lbert Urrilla, performed their duties, 
and I am greatly indebted to the managers of the Church of 
England Zenana IMissionai)’ Society at Ootacamund for the 
services of the former, and to Mr. C. M. IMullaly and Mr. 
Hadfield for giving the latter leave from his forest duties in 
order that he might help me. 

Of friends in England I am especiall)' indebted to Dr. 
C. S. lM)'ers, who kindly read nearl)- the whole of the book in 
proof ; to Syed Ali Bilgrami for information on various 
points connected with Indian custom ; to Don IM. da Zilva 
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W'ickrainasin^he for reacliii^' ('hapter xxv, dealing with the 
language , and to Mr. H. N. Webber for help, especiall\- in 
the revi'^iun of the genealogical tables. 

■Most of the illustrations in the book are from photograph.s 
taken under m}' direction by Messrs. U'lele and Klein of 
.Madras, and I am indebted to H M. India Office for per- 
mi.ssion to make use of illustrations from " An Account of 
the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris," b_v the 
late J. Williamson Breeks (1873,, and to Messrs. Longmans 
Green and Co., for permission to make use of illustrations 
from “ A Phrenologist amongst the Todas," by the late 
Colonel William L. Marshall (1873), 

W. H. R. R. 
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PHONETIC SYSTEM 


Tlih folluwiny i" the phonetic .system which h.is been used 
in this book. The Use of man)- of the si^ns is mure fully 
described in Chapter XX\’. 




1 t^idc’/s. 


(1. 

the a of father. 


the aw of law. 

<1, 

the u of hut. 

//, 

the oo of moon. 

a. 

the a of hat 

//, 

the u (.)f full. 


the ei of their 

u. 

the German vowel. 

C, 

the e of met. 

(Ii. 

the i of bite. 

/. 

the ec of meet 

ail. 

the <ju of house. 

/. 

the i of hit. 

Cl, 

the a of date. 

fJ, 

the 0 of p(jst. 

i'll. 

the I'rench diphlhon 

p, 

the o of pot. 

01. 

the o>' of bos'. 

, p 

the o of word. 




Consonants. 


b as m I'.nylish 
oh. the ch of church. 

C, used in the tc.xt for the 
English sound and 
cdso fur the lingual 
consonant 
f. us in English. 

the g of sing. 
gg. the g of finger 
g-//, the ch of ich. 


//. Used for a sound of 
doubtful nature 
see p. 6i I s 
/, as in English. 

k\ as in English. 

kti, the ch of auch. 

/. Used in the text for 
the English sound 
and for the lingual 
consonant /. 


' ijiic "f the iiT'"! hctiucnl m ihc T«»da i- ■/; 

winch 111 ihc ic\i dl\\d_\-s -i.'ihI-' i'*i r, \ wIilii / conic> t)chtic 'h. ii pK,, 
icpic^'CiU'' ibc linLi,UvLl "uund. In hoih llic /wa-' liji<ll_\ ap[>iccidlc(.l l'\ iin 
ihc l-uioptan will jn.ilbip'' m"-si iicail\ miiUilc ihc Tmla m>uiii 1 if 1 il 
picUounccs dc anti dik vi'' / .ind -'d 


b 
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PlloVETK SN'Sl'KM 


//I, 

as in English. 

A 

as in English and also 

n. 

as in English. 


for the lingual /. 

/?. 

a nasal n, as in French. 

th 

the th both of though 


as in English. 


and throw. 

) 

s. 

a sound resembling the 

1 

! 

. as in EXnglish. 


English s 


the 7. of zeal. 

s//. 

as in English. 

:■//, 

the si of occasion. 


Sounds represented by ch, s', ih, and th. ver\' frequentl}' 
inserted cuphonicalK’ in Toda words, have usually been 
omitted. I have also omitted the signs showing the long- 
vowels whenever a word occurs frequentl}' throughout the 
book, and the glossar}- should be consulted to ascertain the 
correct method of pronouncing such words, Similarl}-, 
.\ppcndiccs ill and I\’ shoukl be ci'msulted to ascertain the 
proper pronunciation of the names of j)laccs and ihants, 

I do not Use the plurals of 'I'oda words, either in the 
English form or in that proper to the Toda language ; thus, 
I write "the two pahil" and not "the two palols" or "the 
two paloliun." 

Map. 

The names printed in the .same type as Kars are those 
(jf I'oda villages ; the names in italics, as Nanjanau are those 
of Badaga villages ; the names in small black tx'ije. a' 
Ootacamund are those of towns Aith a general population, 
or of TkX' bungalows. 
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C H A P TER I 

IXTRODL’CTKJN 

Till-; people \vhose manners and customs I am about to 
describe li\ c on the undulating plateau of the Xilgiri Hills in 
Southern India. The liills were visited by a Portuguese 
missionar)- in 1602, and have been invaded by Indian tribes 
on various occasions, but, at the beginning of the last century, 
the plateau and its inhabitants were absolutely unknown to 
Ivuropcans. The earliest definite information about the hills 
at this time is given in a letter from William Keys, an 
assistant revenue sur\’cyor, written in 1812, but it was not 
till scx'eral years later that further information about the 
people began to be published. 

Of the various tribes inhabiting the hills, the Todas excited 
the greatest interest, and this interest has continued, parth- 
because the people are so different from any other of the races 
b)' which they are surrounded, but still more because both 
they and their customs are so picturesque and, in many wa}-s, 
so unique. 

A \ ery large literature^ has accumulated about the Todas 
and their customs. This literature is .so extensive that when 
I determined to go to the Xilgiri Hills, I was reproached by 
more than one anthropologist for going to people about whom 
we alread)- knew so much ; and one even said that, so far as 
his department of knowledge was concerned, he was sure that 
we had all the information we could expect to get. 

’ The l)ii>li.'^iajihy ilus liuiaUuc i-' in Appendix IT. 

li 
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CHAP. 


A review of the literature, however, showed me that there 
were certain subjects about which our information was of the 
scantiest. This was especially the case in matters connected 
with the social organisation. Little was known of the system 
of kinship, and it was not known whether there was any definite 
system of exogamy. The Todas furnish one of the best 
existing examples of the custom of polyandry, but scarcely 
anything was known about the various social regulations 
which must be associated with such a practice. 

I had not worked long among the Todas before I discovered 
the existence of many customs and ceremonies previously 
undescribed, and I was able to obtain much more detailed 
accounts of others which had already been repeatedly 
recorded. I found that there was so much to be done that 
I gave up an intention of working with .several different 
tribes, and devoted the whole of my time to the Todas. 

This book is not intended to be a complete account of all 
that is known about theToda people. Their physical anthro- 
pology has been so ably dealt with by Mr. Edgar Thurston 
that I leave this subject almost untouched, and I omit all but 
a brief mention of my own psychological observations which 
I have published in detail elsewhere.^ The book deals 
almost exclusively with the religion and sociology of the 
people. Even here, however, the account will be far from 
complete. After several months' work among a people 
about whom “ we knew all there was to be known,” I came 
away knowing that there were subjects of which I had barely 
touched the fringe, and many others on which my information 
could have been made far more complete with greater oppor- 
tunity. About certain subjects the Todas are extremely 
reticent, and my information is in consequence very defective. 
There are many points on which I know my information to 
be far from complete, and doubtless there are far more 
numerous examples of deficiency of which 1 am not aware. 

Some deficiencies of the record are due to certain un- 
toward events which occurred during my visit. ^\fter 
I had been working among the Todas for about four 
months, various misfortunes befell some of those who had 

' Sec Brilh/i Journal of P\}'choio;^\\ 1905, \<j 1. i., j>. 321. 
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INTRODUCTION 


been my chief guides to Toda lore. One man who had 
pointed out to me certain sacred places fell ill and made 
up his mind that he was going to die. Another man lost his 
wife a few days after he had shown me the method of per- 
forming one of the most sacred of Toda ceremonies. A 
third man who had revealed to me the details of the cere- 
monial of the most sacred Toda dairy, suffered the loss of his 
own village dairy by fire. 

The Todas consulted their diviners, who ascribed these 
events to the anger of the gods because their secrets had 
been revealed to the stranger. In consequence my sources of 
information ran dry to a large extent, and the difficulties in 
the way of the investigation of the more sacred topics were 
greatly increased. By the time it was settled that I was 
to blame I was nearly at the end of my visit, but it was in the 
last tw'o or three weeks that I had hoped to overcome the 
scruples of the people and to obtain information on many 
doubtful points about which I had to come away unsatisfied. 

One of the subjects on which my material is defective is the 
folk-lore. I have a number of tales, but they are only 
a small part of the store of Toda legend. I regret especially 
the incompleteness of my work in this respect because I 
believe that the Todas are rapidly forgetting their folk-tales 
and the legends of their gods, while their ceremonial remains 
to a large extent intact, and seems likely to continue so for 
some time. 

I was especially struck by this because, in previous anthro- 
pological experience in the islands of Torres Straits with 
Dr. Haddon, we had found the e.xact opposite to be the case. 
In these islands, the ceremonial had disappeared, and the 
only record of it to be obtained was that derived from the 
memories of the oldest inhabitants. Nevertheless in Torres 
Straits the store of legend was still ample, and the agreement 
of the stories obtained from dififerent individuals was so great 
that it was evident that the people had preserved their folk- 
lore with fidelit)’. 

The difference between the two communities is easily ex- 
plained. In Torres Straits missionary influence is strong, and 
missionary effort is always directed to break down the practices 

B 3 
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associated with belief. The ceremonial in Torres Straits had 
been swept away, while the stories of the legendar}' heroes 
were almost all that remained to the people of the old life 
and were in consequence still cherished. 

Among the Todas missionary influence, whether of Christian 
or Hindu, has had little effect, and the ritual of the Todas in 
some parts of the hills is almost, if not quite, untouched by 
outside influences.^ The effect of intercourse with other 
peoples seems to be showing itself largely in the form of loss 
of interest in the stories of the past. 

One of the most striking aspects of the customs and cere- 
monies of the Todas is that these have in man}- cases no 
e.xact parallels in other places. Perhaps the most definite 
result which modern research in anthropology has brought 
out is the extiaordinary similarit)’ of custom throughout the 
world. Customs apparently identical are found in races so 
widely separated geographical!}' and so diverse ethnological!}- 
that it seems certain the customs must have developed in total 
independence of one another. There seems to be an identit}’ 
of idea actuating custom in peoples very different from one 
another in their surroundings and conditions of life. 

The nearest parallels to Toda custom and ceremonial are 
undoubtedly to be found in the Indian peninsula, but even 
here, though there is often a general resemblance, this breaks 
down on going into detail. Kven when the resemblance is so 
close as to suggest a common origin, the differences in detail 
are often very great. - 

One clue to this exceptional nature of Toda custom and 
belief is to be found in the geographical position of the people, 
which has to a large extent isolated them from the world in 
general. 

The plateau on which they live, broken by numerous hills 
and valleys, is the top of a scarp formed by the meeting of 
the Eastern and Western Ghats. Some of the hills project 

^ As •'hall .'sCc later, thi-s ii only true of some parts of the hills and some 
disiiuui' ms. 

- With miire exact hnowledoe of Indian customs and ceremonies which have 
lingered t^n •side In side with, though often o]»sCLire<l In Ihalmianisin, it is {xjssihle 
that these ditt'erences would be found to be much slighter than the enidencoal 
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more than the rest above the general level of the plateau, 
which ranges from 6,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. and the 
loftiest of these hills reaches the height of 8,760 feet. The 
plateau is so high that, though it is situated onl}' about eleven 
degrees from the equator, the thermometer rarely rises above 
70' F., and in the nights of the cold season may touch the 
freezing point. 

In every direction the sides of the hills leading up to 
the plateau are steep and often precipitous. To the south- 
east, east, and north-east there is a rapid fall of about 5,000 
feet to the plains of the Coimbatore district, though to the 
south this plain onl_\’ forms a gap about twenty miles in 
breadth between the Xilgiri and the Anaimalai Hills. On 
the north-west the slope is more gradual and is broken b\- 
the W'ainad district about 3,000 feet above the sea. To the 
north there is a steep fall, but only for about 4,000 feet, to the 
plateau of iMj’sore, which is about 3,000 feet abox’e the sea. 

The south-western part of the hills is known as the 
Kundahs and may be regarded as a range sejxarate from 
the greater part of the plateau, from which it is divided b\' 
a wide valley, the Avalanche Valley. From the Kundahs 
there is an extremely precipitous fall to the Malabar 
district. 

The steep sides leading up to the plateau on which the 
Todas live are clothed with thick, almost impenetrable jungle, 
which is extremely malarious, so that a night spent on the 
wa)' to the summit is ver)- likely to produce fever. 

The hills appear to have been for long an object of reverence 
to Hindus on account of their height and inacccssibilitv-. 
Dubois states that " as it is very difficult to reach the top of 
this mountain, a view of the summit alone (and it is visible a 
long way off) is considered sufficient to remove the burden 
of sin from the conscience of any person who looks at it.” ^ 

W'hen the hills were first visited b}’ Kuropeans, their use as 
a sanatorium was long delav'ed owing to the difficult}’ of 
making roads, and it was not till after manv v’ears that the 
hills became a regular resort of the European population, 
W'e shall see later that the isolation of the Todas has certainlv 

^ [findii .MdiiiiLf i, Cusiofiis^ afi-i Ct-'i'cniomi piUt ii., cha[>. 
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not been complete, and that the hills have been invaded by 
strangers, e.specially from the side of the W’ainad ; but the 
isolation has probably been considerable, and, for long periods, 
it may have been complete. 

In their isolation from the world in general, howe\'er, the 
Todas have not been alone. Two other tribes, the Kotas and 
the Badagas, occupy the plateau with them, and the peculiar 
relations between the three tribes are among the most in- 
teresting features of the social life of the Xilgiris. The Todas 
are a purely pastoral people, limiting their activities almost 
entirely to the care of their buffaloes and to the complicated 
ritual which has grown up in association with these animals. 
The Badagas are chiefly agriculturists ; the Kotas are artisans 
and mechanics ; and both suppl}- the Todas with part of 
their produce. There is here a well-marked instance of 
division of labour, in which the labour of the Todas is reduced 
to a minimum. Their privileged position is usuall)- held to 
be due to the tradition that they are the “ lords of the soil,” 
and the produce which the Todas receive from the other tribes 
is supposed to be of the nature of tribute. 

The jungle on the slopes of the hills is inhabited by two 
wild, dwarfish tribes, the Kiirumbas and Irulas, who have a 
general resemblance to the many other jungle tribes of 
Southern India. These people are much feared by the tribes 
of the plateau for their supposed magical powers, but they 
have little to do with the complex social life of the others. 

The district in which the three tribes live is not extensive. 
The extreme length of the plateau, from east to west, is about 
forty-two miles, and its average breadth, from north to south, 
about ten miles, the maximum breadth being fifteen miles in 
the centre of the district. The total area of the plateau is less 
than 500 square miles. In this district there live about 800 
Todas, 1,200 Kotas, and 34,000 Badagas. In addition, there 
are now extensive European settlements, the largest of which 
is Ootacamund, the .seat of the Madras Government for six 
months of the year. The other large European settlements 
are Coonoor and Kotagiri, while Wellington, near Coonoor, is 
a military station. 

The plateau of the Nilgiris is divided into four districts. 
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ordinarily known b\' the names, Todanad, Mckanad, Peran- 
ganad, and Kundanad, and these districts are recognised by 
the Todas. The Todanad is the largest district, and is the 
part where the majority of the Todas live. Their own name 
for it is iMarsadr. 

The Mekanad is called by the Todas Karadr, and is now 
very sparsely inhabited, though there are many old villages 
in the district. 

The Peranganad is the eastern part of the hills, and is 
called by the Todas Purgbdr, and is the chief scat of a few of 
their clans. 

The fourth district, or Kundanad, is that already mentioned 
as the Kundahs in the south-west part of the hills. It is the 
chief scat of one Toda clan, but it also contains villages 
belonging to others. It fs especially visited in the dry season, 
since its large rainfall often proxides ample pasturage when 
this is burnt up on other parts of the hills. The Toda 
name of the district is Medr. 

A few Todas live near Gudalur in the Wainad, some 
3,000 feet lower than the main plateau. 

Metiiod.s 

The description of Toda life to be given in this book is the 
outcome of an attempt to apply rigorous methods in the 
inv'estigation of sociology and religion. In the brief time 
which was at my disposal, it was essential to employ methods 
of investigation which would enable me to tell with some 
certainty whether I was obtaining accurate and trustworthy 
information. Two great sources of error in anthropological 
investigation are the dependence on the evidence of only a 
few individuals and the necessity of paying for information. 

The first source of error was easily avoided, and I was able 
to obtain my information from a large body of witnesses, 
usually independently of one another. As regards the 
second source, the Todas are inveterate beggars, and are 
now thoroughly accustomed to receive payment for every 
service rendered to the European, even of the most trivial 
kind. Payment for information was inevitable, but I 
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minimised the danger by arranging that every man who 
came to me for work should receive a definite .-itipulatcd sum 
as a recompense for his time and trouble. I paid, not for the 
information, but for the trouble taken in gi\'ing a day or half 
a day to my service. As a general rule, anything like pay- 
ment by results was carefully avoided. The sum paid was 
for coming to me, and if anyone was reluctant to talk about 
one subject, we passed on to another. Only at the end of my 
visit did I depart from this rule on a few occasions, and 
offered rewards to one or two individuals for certain items of 
information ; but by this time I was in a position to judge the 
value of the information I received, and I onl}- em[jl('i\-erl this 
procedure in cases where I knew the degree of trustworthiness 
of m\’ informant. 

Definite methods for the verification of the evidence 
obtained were the more neccssar)- in my work among the 
Todas, in that I was obliged throughout t<,) depend on inter- 
preters. I was, however, very fortunate in m\' as'.i',tants. I 
first worked with a forest ranger, Albert Urrilla, who knew 
the Todas ver}’ well, though he had no special knowledge of 
their customs. He translated faithfulh', and, owing to his 
wide knowledge of the hills, he was extremely useful in 
helping me to become familiar with the names and positions 
of the many Toda villages. After about si.x weeks' \\-ork, 
Albert had to return to his forest duties, and, e.xcept for a week 
towards the end of my visit, the interjrrcter for the rest of m\' 
work was P. Samuel, a catechist who had been endeavouring 
for ten )’ears to convert the Todas to Christianity, under the 
auspices of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. When he began to work with me, Samuel had a 
very limited acquaintance with Toda ceremonies, but he was 
very familiar with the general life of the people, and was 
especially acquainted with the actual working of man}' of 
their social customs. Some of the Todas at first objected 
strongly to his helping me, probably on account of his mis- 
sionary efforts, but he soon overcame this initial difficultv and 
gained the general confidence of the people. He was well 
acejuainted with the Toda language, and soon became a very 
careful inquirer into customs and beliefs, and I owe much to 
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his help. He often obtained independent information about 
custom^, and I was put b}- him on the track of much that 
might otherwise have escaped me. I had hoped that he 
would have continued to make inquiries for me after I had 
left the hills, and soon after my departure, he forwarded to 
me a ver\- valuable account of a ceremony which I had not 
been able to witness and other important material. While 
with me he had discovered, however, how little progress lie 
had made with the people daring his ten years' work among 
them, and how little he had known of their beliefs, and, soon 
after my departure, he asked to be given a new sphere of 
work and was removed to the Wainad, so that I ha\-c not 
had the opportunit}’ for which I hoped, of making further 
inquiries into the man}' doubtful points which always arise in 
working up the notes of anthropological investigation. 

One of the chief dangers arising from the use (jf inter- 
preters is that the}- will often transmit, not what the}- are 
told, but their own versions of what they are told. Thc}- 
interpret the meaning as well as the words of the informant.s. 
I think I cat! be certain that this danger was avoided with 
both my interpreter.s, and that the}- gave me as accurate an 
account as possible of what tlie Todas told them. We alwa}-s 
used the Toda names for all specific objects, individuals, and 
places, so that the infjnnation transmitted to me b}- the inter- 
preters was often in such a form that nearly ever}- noun was 
Toda in a setting of Ifnglish verbs, adverbs, and pronouns. 
Thus, referring to one of my notebook.s at random, I find the 
fijllowing : '• After cleansing the /a// in this manner, each palol 
puts salt in the ponmitkeri, and takes it and the karpun to the 
upHukudk taking also five pieces of tiidrpnk five sprigs of 
puthimitl, and a bundle of tafk In fact, we habitually used so 
man}- Toda wfjrds that the Todas sometimes obx'iousl}' knew 
the general drift of m}- questions before they were interja'eted 
to them, and, siinilarl}-, I could often understand the general 
drift of the answer. 

The first principle of ni}- investigation was to obtain 
independent accounts from dififerent peo[)le ; I then compared 
these independent accounts and cross-examined into aii}- 
cliscrepancies. The general result of this method was highly 
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satisfactor\- from the point of view of Toda veracity. The 
creneral aerreement of the accounts obtained from different 
individuals was very striking, and, whenever discrepancies 
occurred, it was nearl}' always found that they were due either 
to misunderstanding or to differences in the practices of 
different sections of the Toda people. These differences 
are so great that in many cases it made a rigorous applica- 
tion of the method of direct corroboration impossible. There 
are distinct differences in the ceremonial and social customs 
of the two chief divisions of the Todas and some differences 
in the practices of different clans. In the investigation of the 
dairy ritual, there were found to be great differences in the 
practices of different dairies, and, for the practice of any one 
dairy, I had sometimes to be content with the information of 
one native only ; but I did not content myself with such 
independent accounts till I had satisfied m)’self of the trust- 
worthiness of the witnes.s, and had learnt enough of the 
customs in question to be in a position to weigh the evidence. 
As regards the differences in the customs of different sections 
of the communit)’, many of my informants were able to 
describe the practices not only of their own section but also 
of others. 

After a time I managed to put mj'self on such terms with 
my chief informants that they were always read\’ to confess 
any deficiencies in their knowledge and would refer me to 
others whose special experience would make them more 
satisfactory informants. Occasionally, however, they carried 
this a little too far and pleaded ignorance of a subject when 
they were reall}' only reluctant to reveal the more esoteric 
knowledge. 

Still more important than this method of direct corroboration 
of independent accounts is what I may call the method of 
indirect corroboration. By this I mean the method of 
obtaining the same information in different wa}-s. Often 
this indirect corroboration occurred accidentally. The whole 
of Toda ceremonial and social life forms such an intricate 
web of closely related practices that I rarely set out to 
investigate some one aspect of the life of the people without 
obtaining information bearing on many other wholly different 
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a'^pects, and the information so gained often afforded 
valuable corroboration of wliat I had been told on other 
occasions and b_\- other individuals. Thu.s, in obtaining a 
prayer, various matters would arise which would confirm the 
accuracy of a legend obtained weeks earlier, or the in- 
vestigation of a funeral custom would lead to the indirect 
corroboration of evidence concerning the regulation of 
marriage. 

The most important way in which thi.s method of indirect 
corroboration may be intentionally applied is by obtaining 
the same information first in an abstract form and then by 
means of a number of concrete instances. As an example of 
what I mean I ma}’ cite the method by which I inquired 
into tlie laws of inheritance of property. I first obtained an 
account of what was done in the abstract — of the laws 
governing the inheritance of houses, the division of the buffaloes 
and other property among the children, &c. Ne.xt I gave a 
number of h)-pothetical concrete instances ; I took cases of 
men with so many children and so many buffaloes, and 
repeating the cases I found that my informant gave answers 
which were consistent not only with one another but also 
with the abstract regulations previously given. Finally I 
took real persons and inquired into what had actually 
happened when A or B died, and again obtained a body of 
information consistent in itself and agreeing with that already 
obtained. 

By far my most valuable instrument of inquiry was that 
provided by the genealogical method.^ The Todas preserve 
in their memories the names of all their ancestors and rela- 
tives extending back for several generations. In the tables 
given at the end of this book, I have recorded the pedigrees 
of sevent}'-two families, including the whole of the Toda 
community. Whenever the name of a man was mentioned 
in connexion with ceremony or social custom, his name was 
found in the genealogical record and the relation was ascer- 
tained in which he stood towards others participating in the 
ceremony or custom. By this means a concrete element was, 
brought into the work which greatly facilitated inquiry. 

^ See chaplei XX and Jotini. Anthyop. Inst., 1900, vol. xxx. , p. 74. 
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Customs and rites were investigated by means of concrete 
examples in which the people taking part were real people to 
me as well as to my informants. In a later chapter I shall 
consider more full}- the role of the genealogies in anthro- 
pological investigation. I mention them here to gi\'e a 
preliminary indication of the extensive part the}- pla}-ed in 
m}- investigations. In order to giv-e my readers the oppor- 
tunity of following my method in some measure frr 
themselves, I have given after the name of any individual 
mentioned in the book the number of the genealogical table 
in which his name occurs ; thus “ Kodrner (j) " means that 
Kbdrner is a member of the family of which the pedigree 
is recorded in Table 7. 

I have already referred to the trustworthiness of the 
evidence given b}- the Todas. I must now speak of the 
great differences in this respect shown b}- different indivirl- 
uals. Some woukl give full and elaborate accounts of 
ceremonial which close investigation showed to be, so far as 
one could tell, thoroughl}’ accurate. Others gave careless 
and slovenl}- accounts, full of omissions aiid inaccuracies of 
detail, though they rarely said anything which was distinctly 
untruc. 

After some experience had been gained, one day’s work 
was usuall}' sufficient to enable me to make up my mind 
whether a man n’as a careful witness, and if he did not seem 
to be so, he was not again called upon for help. Different 
men were known to have especial acquaintance with 
certain branches of knowledge, and I alwa}-s endeavoured 
to obtain such people. In the case of the religious ritual, it 
was not practicable to make use, to an}- great e.xtent, of men 
actually holding an}- of the sacred offices, but I alwa}-s had 
recourse to people who had held these offices and were 
personally familiar w-ith the ceremonial. 

Among the many aspects of social life and religion, I soon 
found that there were some about which there was no reticence, 
and these could be discussed in public with men, women, or 
children standing b}- and perhaps taking part. I’here were 
others which were C)f a more sacred nature, and, if the\- 
were approached in public, it w-as immediately obvious 
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that the people were ill at ease and their answers became 
hesitating and unsatisfactory. After a short time I adopted 
the practice of devoting the mornings to my psychological 
work and to the discussion of affairs of a non-sacred character. 
In the afternoons I had private interviews with one individual 
at a time, or occasionally two. If I approached any danger- 
ous topic during the morning, my guide made me a sign 
and I changed the subject, to return to it at an afternoon 
sitting. 

In the investigation of all the more sacred ceremonies, 
it was found to be best that the narrator should be alone 
Me knew that he was tolling what should not be told 
and was embarrassed if any other Todas were there to 
hear him. 

One of the difficulties of anthropological inquiry is that the 
good and trustworthy narrators arc often the most reticent. 
They are trustworth)' because they are honest and pious 
members of their communit}-, and are therefore naturally 
reluctant to offend against the sanctitj’ of their religious 
customs by talking of them to a stranger. Some of my best 
informants were such men, who were gradually led on to tell me 
far more than they had ever intended, and then, har ing told 
me so much about a given subject, they would sometimes 
throw reticence to the winds and tell me all. It wa.s \-er)- 
instructive in such a case to start a fresh topic which I knew 
to be forbidden ground and observe the complete change of 
attitude. One old man who had entire]}' lost his scruples in 
our absorption in the details of dairv ritual absolutel}' refused 
to speak a word when I turned to the subject of animal 
sacrifice, and for this and some other t(r[)ics I had to be 
content with Ie.ss scrupulous but at the same time less trust- 
worth}’ witnesses. 

I only found one Toda who was deliberate!}’ untruthful, 
and }’et he was s(j much less reticent and less scrupukjus 
than others that I often had to have recourse to his services. 
After I had been able to convict him more than once of 
ha\'ing given unsatisfactory evidence, he was more accurate, 
but I was espcciall}’ careful to check and obtain indcpciident 
accounts of everything he told me, and I have onl}’ 
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made use of so much of his evidence as I believe to be 
trustworthy. His knowledge was not deep or accurate, but 
he often told me enough to enable me to extract the full 
account from others, who, seeing I knew something, thought 
they might as well tell me all. On one or two subjects, the 
whole of my information is derived from this man, but when- 
ever this is the case I mention the fact, so that my readers 
may know the doubtful nature of the evidence. I onh' give 
such information, however, when I believe it to be correct. 
The informant in question was one of the cleverest of the 
Todas, and his usual fault was not that he deliberately 
deceived, but that he supplied the lacunre in his knowledge 
by having recourse to his imagination. In the matter of 
folk-tales, where the difficulties of checking an account 
are especially great, I was obliged wholly to reject his 
assistance. 

An altogether different type of witness was my constant 
attendant, Kodrner. His special business was to bring me 
people as the subjects for my psychological work and 
to act as my guide in visiting various parts of the hills. 
He did not profess to any wide knowledge of custom or 
ceremonial, and was alwaj’S diffident about the information 
he gave ; but he was a good observer, and could give 
an excellent account of any ceremony which he had 
witnessed or of any procedure in which he had been 
involved. 

Except in a few cases the Todas were quite unable to 
give any explanations of their customs, the answer to 
nearly every inquiry being that the custom in question was 
ordained by the goddess Teikirzi. In the few cases in 
which an explanation was forthcoming, it seemed to me 
that it was usually a recent invention. The explanations of 
customs given in this book are therefore almost invariably 
those arrived at by myself from the stud\- of the available 
evidence. 

While I was working I had b\' me the books or 
papers of Harkness, Marshall, Breeks, and Thur.ston, the 
chief previous writers on the Todas, and I inquired into 
most of the details mentioned by them ; but I have not 
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attempted any criticism or comment on the work of others 
except on special occasions when my own information is 
lacking or when I am uncertain as to the truth of their 
statements. Except in those cases in which I definitely 
refer to the work of others, every statement made in this 
book is the outcome of my own inquiry or observation. 
Whenever my account differs from those of others, it may 
be accepted that I have inquired into the discrepanc}' 
and that my account represents the result of a careful 
investigation. 

As some of the accounts of the Todas were written many 
years ago, there is always the possibility that two dissimilar 
accounts may both be true and that the differences may 
represent changes in custom with lapse of time. There is 
one fact, however, -which makes it probable that this explana- 
tion of discrepancies is not the true one. The accounts of 
the Todas which show the closest correspondence with my 
own are some of the earliest, especially the book of Captain 
Harkness, published in 1832, and the papers of Bernhard 
Schmid and C. F. Muzzy, published in 1857 and 1844 
respective!}’. In man}- cases my work agrees more closely 
with these than with the accounts of later observers. 

This is, perhaps, a suitable place to mention what I believe 
to be the chief source of error in previous accounts of the 
Todas. In their extensive intercourse with the Badagas, the 
Todas use the language of this people, with which they 
appear to be perfectly familiar. The Toda language is v’ery 
difficult to understand, and the literature shows that from 
the first, most of those who have investigated Toda customs 
have used the Badaga language or Tamil as their means of 
communication. Every Toda village, every Toda institution 
or office, and nearly ev'ery object used b}' the Todas has its 
Badaga name as well as its proper Toda name, and, owing to 
intercourse through the intermediation of the Badagas, these 
names have come to be used not only by nearl}’ all who have 
written on the Todas, but also in official documents connected 
with the jjeoplc. 

The names by which the Toda villages are known to 
Europeans are alwajs the Badaga names and not those of 
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the Toda.s, and similarly with the names of institutions such as 
clans, dairies, or ceremonies. The practice of giving Badaga 
names in their intercourse with Europeans has become so 
engrained that a Toda invariably uses these names when 
speaking to a European. During the first few weeks of my 
work, I received exclusively Badaga names, and to the end of 
my visit, whenever I visited a new district, the Badaga names 
would crop up till the people found that I wanted Toda and 
not Badaga. Kiunievan, who was the chief informant of Mr. 
Breeks in 1872, is still alive, and when I asked him why he 
gave Mr. Breeks the Badaga names in every case, he answered 
“ He did not seem to want anything else,” and this answer 
seems to me to give the clue to much of the error which has 
found its way into many of the accounts which have been 
given of the Todas. 

One of the most serious errors which has arisen in this way 
is one connected with the Toda clans, hilvery account which 
has been given of the clan-system of the Todas is that of a 
system which is current among the Jkidagas as the Toda 
.system, but has only a limited correspondence with the 
actual sj’stem as it is in use among the Todas themselves. 
Every Toda, if asked by a European to what clan or division 
he belongs, will promptly give his division according to the 
Badaga classification, and this has led to the incorptu'ation of 
this classification in all the accounts of the Todas wdiich deal 
with their social organisation. 

Some words are necessary about the general plan of the 
book. I should have preferred to begin with the social 
organisation, and to approach the religious a.spcct of the life 
of the Todas through the ceremonies accompanjdng the chief 
incidents of life, incliuling birth, marriage, and death. The 
ideas borrowed from the ritual of the daii')-, however, so 
pervade the whole of Toda ceremonial, that I ha\'e been 
obliged to consider the ritual of the dairy at an early stage. 
^Vfter a preliminary chapter sketching the general character 
and life of the people, I have therefore given a full descrij)- 
tion of the elaborate ceremonial which centres round the 
dair}' ; and on this follow the accounts of other ceremonies 
and sacred institutions and a general discussion of the 
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religion of tlie people. I then turn to the social aspect of 
life, and consider kinship, marriage, and the various factors 
upon which the social organisation depends. Then, after 
some chapters on diverse topics, I describe the relations of 
the Toclas with the other tribes of the Xilgiris, and in the final 
chapters discuss certain special problems, including the (origin 
and affinities of the Toda people. 


C 



CHAPTER II 

THE TODA PEOTLE 

I HO not propose to describe at an}’ length the ph}’sical 
characters of the Todasd It must be sufficient to say here 
that the people differ remarkably in general appearance, and 
perhaps still more remarkably in general bearing, from the 
other inhabitants of Southern India. The average height 
of the men is about 5 ft. 7 in., and that of the women 5 ft. 

I in. ; both are well-proportioned, and the men robust!}’ built. 
Their heads are distinct!}’ dolichocephalic, the cephalic index 
of the men being 73'3. The shaved heads of the children 
show very well the great length, and probably owing to the 
special method of shaving fsee Figs. 63 and 64;, this feature is 
in them e.xaggerated so as to seem almost abnormal. 

The nose is usually well-formed and not especially broad, 
the nasal index being 74^9. It is often distinctly rounded in 
profile. The skin is of a rich brown colour, distinctly lighter 
than that of most of the Dravidian inhabitants of S<;uthern 
India. The skins of the women are lighter than those of the 
men. There is much hair on the bodies of the men. who 
usually grow thick beards, and the hair of the head is 
luxuriant in both men and women. The men are strong 
and v’ery agile ; the agility being most in evidence when 
they have to catch their infuriated buffaloes at the funeral 
ceremonies. They stand fatigue well, and often travel 
great distances. One day I met an old man about sevent}' 
years of age going to the market at Gudalur for a suppl}^ 

^ Tha^e \vho^^ibh for information on thK [loint should con'.all the .irliclcs }>y 
Mr. Edgar Thurston in the Bulletins of the Madras Museum, vol. i., jip. 14^ and 
207, and vol. iv., p. 2. 
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of grain, and in the evening I met him on his return carrying 
a large and heavy bag. He had travelled over thirty miles, 
had gone down and again come up some 3,000 feet, and most 
of his journey had been in a climate much warmer than that 
of his native hills. 



FIG. I. — TOFl.\ M.\N. lULL F.VGE. 


My guide at the end of the day would sometimes go a 
distance of eight or ten miles and back to arrange for my 
supply of men for the next day’s work, and I have seen 
him on these occasions running at a steady pace which he 
would keep up for miles. In going from one part of the hills 
to another, a Toda always travels as nearly a.s possible in 
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a straight line, ignoring altogether the influence of gravity, 
and mounting the steepest hills with no apparent effort. 

In all my work with the men, it seemed to me that they 
were extremely intelligent. They grasped readily the points 
of any inquiry upon which I entered, and often showed a 



H(;. 2.- 'ioi)\ .\i\N. siuE iwcr.. 


marked appreciation of complicated ciuestions. They were 
interested in the customs of other parts of the world, and 
aopeared to grasp readily the essential differences between 
their own ways and those of other peoples. It is ver_v difficult 
to estimate general intelligence, and to compare definitely the 
intelligence of different individuals, still more of people of 
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different races. I can only record my impression, after several 
months’ close intercourse with tlic Todas, that they were just 
as intelligent as one wou'd have found an\' average bod}' of 
educated Europeans. There were marked individual differ- 
ences, just as there are among the more civilised, and it 
is probable that I saw chiefly the more intelligent members 
of the communit}’. 



ric. 3. — 'ioi>\ \\ii.M\s. iviL I'.v 1, 


M}' time was large!}’ devoted to exirerimental work, espe- 
cially on the nature of the sensor}- and perceptual processes. 
The people ci-itered readily into this work, quickl}- grasped 
the nature of the methods employed, and showed the same 
power of close attention and careful ob3er\-ation which, as I 
have found in other races, enable even more definite and con- 
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sistent results to be obtained from uncultured races than from 
most classes of a civilised community. 

I had slighter opportunities of estimating the intelligence of 
the women than that of the men, but, as a general rule, it seemed 
to me that there was a very marked difference between the 
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to me that they were distinctly less intellicjent than the 
men. 

The characteri.stic note in the demeanour of the people i.s 
gi\’en b)’ their absolute belief in their own superiority o\er 
the surrounding races. They are grave and dignified, and 
yet thoroughly cheerful and well-dispo.sed towards all. In 
their intercourse with Europeans, they now recognise the 
superior race so far as wealth and the command of physical 
and mental resources are concerned, but }-et the\" are not in 
the slightest degiec servile, and about many matters still 
believe that their ways are superior to ours, and, in spite 
of their natural politeness, could sometimes not refrain from 
showing their contempt fijr conduct which we arc accustomed 
to look upon as an indication of a high level of morality. It 
is in the matter of ethical standards that the difference 
between the Todas and ourseh'es comes out most strongl)’. 

Ttn: ViLL.xGE .\xd the House . 

The Todas li\-e in little villages scattered about the hills. 
The greater part of the plateau consists of grass-covered 
hills separated by willeys, sometimes narrow, more often of 
wide extent. In every \'alle\- there are streams and in 
mail}' places swamps. In the hollows of the hills are small 
woods, genoralh' known as sholas, and it is usually near 
these sholas that the Toda villages are to be found. Some 
parts of the hills are much more thick!}- beset with 
villages than others, and this is especially the case in the 
neighbourhood of the part known as Governor Shola, about 
six to eight miles west and north-west of Ootacamund. 

In other parts one may go considerable distances without 
finding a Toda village, but relics of the former history of 
the Todas may be found widely scattered over the hills, 
and I think there can be little doubt that at one time the 
Toda habitations were much more generally- distributed 
than they- are at present. The bazaar at Ootacamund has 
now become an important place in the economic life of the 
Todas; they- sell there the ghi or clarified butter in which form 
their dairy- produce chiefly- goes to the' market, and they 
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procure in return at the bazaar the rice and g^rain and other 
things which have now taken their places among the neces- 
saries of life. In consequence there exists a tendenc}' fjr the 
larger part of the Todas, cspeciall}' those of the Todanad, to 
live within an easy distance of Ootacainund, and many of 
the villages in the more distant parts of the hills are now 
only occupied for a few weeks in the year. 

The Toda name for a village is mad} but this is now often 
replaced b\- the Badaga form of the word, mand, and the 
latter word is used exchisiveh' b)- the Europeans and others 
living on the Xilgiri hills. A mad usually consists of several 
huts. In some villages there may be on]_\- one hut, and the 
ma.ximum number I have seen is si.x. At some places 
where there was formerh' a village with dwelling-huts there 
is now onI\' a dairy, but the term mad is still applied to the 
place at which the dairy is situated. The term mad i.s also 
given to the funeral-places of the Todas. Sometimes the 
funeral-place is also a village at which people live ; sometimes 
it has only a dairy ; while iii other places there ma\' be no 
trace of human habitations ; but the term mad is eciuallv 
applied in all three cases. The term is also used for the 
dairies and accessor)- buildings connected with the most 
sacred herds of buffaloes (the //}. Each group of buildings 
is called a mad or ti mad. The term has therefore a wirier 
significance than “village” and denotes rather a "place" — 
a place connected in any way with the actix'e life of the 
Todas. The chief ’.-illage of a clan and certain other sacred 
or important villages are called etudmad and other \ illages 
are often know-n as kinmad. 

A typical Toda village consists of a small group of huts 
(ars), often on a piece of ground slightly raised abo\e the 
surrounding level and enclosed by a wall {kafn). In this 
w-all there are two or three narrow openings, large enough 
to admit a man but not a buffalo. In most villages there is 
a dairy or there may be several dairies. Each of these 
buildings is also enclo.sed b)- a wall, usuall)- higher than that 
surrounding the dwelling-huts. The dairies may be near 
the huts, but more commonly are at .some little distance from 
^ The word marth also occasionally irsed. 
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the latter. Somewhere near the dairy will be found a circular 
enclosure, the buffalo-pen, or tu} in which the buffaloes are 
enclosed at night, and there may be more than one tu for 
use on different occasions or for different kinds of buffalo. 
There will be a small pen for the calv'es which is called kadr, 
and there may also be a house for the calves > kn'otars). \ 
small structure called knsh {7 kudsh), used as an enclosure for 
calves less than fifteen days old, may often be seen, situated 
between the spreading roots of a tree. 

Close to the village there will be at least one stream {jtipa), 
and very often there are two streams. If possible, there 
should be two streams, in order that one may be used for the 
sacred purposes of the dairy, the pali nipa, while the other 
is used for household purposes, the ars nipa. W'hcre there 
is only one stream, different [jarts are used for the two 
purposes, and the two parts of the stream then receive the 
names pali nipa and ars nipa. In this case the pali nipa 
is always above the ars nipa, so as to avoid the danger that 
the water used for the dairy shall ha\-e been contaminated 
by contact with household vessels. At some \-iIlages there 
may even be a third stream, or part of a stream, used in the 
ordination ceremonies of the dairymen. 

It has often been a subject of remark by visitors to the 
Nilgiri Hills that the Todas have chosen the most beautiful 
spots for their dwellings, and interest has been taken in the 
love of beaut}' in nature which this choice shows, I think 
there can be little doubt that the choice of suitable dwelling- 
places has been chiefly determined by the necessity of a good 
water-supply, and if possible of a double water-supply, and the 
Todas have chosen the beautiful spots, not because they are 
beautiful, but becau.se they are well watered. Their choice 
has been dictated, not by a love of beautiful scenery, but by 
the practical necessities of their daily life. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of a village there arc 
usually well-worn paths by which the village is approached, 
and some of these paths or kalvol receive special names. 

' Harkness and others have called this pen tiu'!. luit repeated inquiry on my 
part failed to elicit this form of the word. Tnclu would mean “ where is the tu ? " 
and it is possible that Harkne.ss heard the word in this form. 
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Some may not be traversed by women. When 1 first visited 
the village of Taradr, nearly the whole population of the 
village met me at the spot where the path to the village 
leaves the road. We all went along together till I suddenly 
found that I was walking with the men and boys only, while 
the women and girls were folloa'ing another path. W'c were 
going by the way over which the sacred buffaloes travel 



KU;. 6. — I'HE \ ILLACK OF TARADR, SHOWIXU THE HOV^KS SURROUNDED BY 
A WALL, IN WHICH THERE Is ONE OI'ENINU IN THE MIDDI.E. 


when leaving or approaching the village, and the women 
might not tread this path, but had another appointed way 
by w hich they were to reach their home. 

Within the village there are also certain recognised paths, of 
which two are especiall}' important. One, the punetkah’ol, is 
the path by which the dairyman goes from his dairy to milk 
or tend the buffaloes ; the other is the majvatitthkalvol , the 
path which the women must use when they go to the dairy to 
receive buttermilk \Maf) from the dairyman. Women are not 
allowed to go to the dairy or to other places connected with it, 
except at appointed times when they receiv-e buttermilk given 
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out by the dain-man, and when going for this purpose the}' 
must keep to the niajvatitthkalvol. This path is sometimes 
indicated b}- a stone, the uuyvatitthkars, and the spot where 
the women stand to receive the buttermilk is called the 
niajvatvaiidrn. 

At many villages there are other stones which have definite 



names and mark the sites where certain ceremonial functions 
are performed. 

The house is called ars, and is of the kind shown in Fig. 7. 
It is shaped like half a barrel, with the barrel-like roof and 
sides projecting for a considerable distance be}'ond the front 
partition containing the door. The size of the hut is hy no 
means constant ; in some cases it is sufficiently roomy to 
enable people to move about with ease and comfort, while in 
others it is so small that it is unbearably stuffy, and the 
smoke from the fire, which is always burning, makes it difficult 
to believe that anyone can long live in it. The entrance to 
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the hut is always vei')’ small, and is closed by a door which 
slides over the opening on its inner side. 

Some houses are much longer than others, with a door at 
each end and a central partition, so as to form a double hut 
which is called epotirikhtliars, i.e., “ both-ways-turned house.” 
This kind of hut did not seem to be common, and I only saw 
three or four examples, of which one is shown in Fig, 8. 

much more common kind of double hut is called incrkal- 
ars, i.c., " other-side house,’’ in which the back part of the 
hut is partitioned off, with a door at one side. 



1 h.. S, — iiiL \ii.i..v,E OF I’lavoks. sUowi.Ni: dociii.k hut (i.\ niL 

11 \( KilROr ND) THE TWO liim 01X0^ <iN 'I UE I.ErT .\RE .V.\U 

IllE '-1KI( IFKK I-N lUE (ENIRi; \ I..VI I'-IIOl'sU. 

In some Toda villages there may now be found huts of the 
same kind as those of the Badagas. In the cases in which I 
found such huts, I was told that they had been built b}- Badagas 
who had li\ed in the villages while the Toda occupants were 
awa\’. Todas may also occasionalh' be found living awa\- 
from their own villages, usualh' near tea plantations. They 
do this because there is a demand for buffalo matiure at the 
plantations, and when living in this way they not uncommonl}- 
use huts of the Badaga pattern. 

In front of the hut on either side of the door there are 
usually raised seats called ki^'ottun, and there are similar 
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raised portions, called tiin, within the huts on which the people 
sleep. The floor of the hut is divided into two parts, which 
are marked off from one another by the hole in which grain 
is pounded by the women. The part in front of this is often 
used for churning, and with this part women have nothing 
to do, their operations being limited to the hinder part. 



FlC. g. — TODA MAX, MKIAK (2o), \VH U III^ WIFE ANII Clllill, MIOWIXC 
THE ORUIXARY METHOD OF WEARIXG THE •TITKILI.’ 


There is little difference between the dress of men and 
women. Each wears a mantle called the putkiili, which is 
worn thrown round the shoulders without any fastening. Under 
it is worn a loin-cloth called tadrp, and the men also wear a 
perineal band called htV7i, corresponding to the Hindu languti. 
The hivn is kept in position by a string round the waist called 
pennai', a string which, we shall see later, is of considerable 
ceremonial importance. 

There are various ways of wearing the cloak which will be 
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more fully described in Chapter XXIV. It will be sufficient to 
say here that when showing reverence, a Toda bares his right 
arm, this method of wearing the cloak so that the arm is 
exposed being called kevenarut. It is shown in Figs, i and 
lO. 

The Daily Life of the Todas 

The daily life of the Toda men is largely dev^oted to the 
care of their buffaloes and to the performance of the dair}- 
operations. As we shall 
see later, much of the 
dairy work is the duty 
of certain men set aside 
to look after the sacred 
buffaloes and the sacred 
dairies connected with 
them. A large propor- 
tion, however, of the 
Toda buffaloes are not 
sacred, and their care 
falls on the ordinar\- 
Todas. The milking 
and churning is chiefl}’ 
the duty of the younger 
men and bo\-.s, but the 
older men also take their 
part, while the head of 
the famil}- e.xercises a 
general superintendence. 

On rising in the morn- 
ing, the men salute the 
sun with the gesture 
called kaitmikhti, shown 
in Fig. lo, and then 
they turn to their work of milking the buffaloes and 
churning the milk. 

When the dairy operations of the morning are over, the 
buffaloes are driven to the grazing ground, the people take 
their food and go about an)- business of the da)-. Some may 







FIG lO. — KUDRXER PERFORMING THE SALU- 
TATION ('VI I.El) ‘ KAIMUKH 1'].' Ill'' 
KU.HT ARM is HARED ( ‘ KKVENAR UT ’ ). 
AND HE HAS REMOVED His TURHAN. 
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collect firewood and procure the leave.s u.sed as plates and 
drinkin<r vessels ; others may carry out any necessary tendance 
which the buffaloes require, or may go to fetch grain or rice 
from Badaga villages or from the bazaar. The chief men of 
the village may perhaps have to attend a meeting of the jiaini. 
or council, which holds very frequent sittings to adjiulicate 
upon the many disputed points which arise in connexion 
with the intricate social organisation of the [)cople. 

While the men are doing their work, the women will ha\'e 
been seeing to their special tasks, of which three, represented 
in Fig, II, have come to be regarded as pre-eminently 
woman’s work. 

They pound the grain with the a'uW in a hole situated in 
the middle of the floor of the hut,' and when the pounding is 
finished the grain is sifted with the innrn, or sieve, and the hut 
is swept with the kip. It seemed that pounding grain is 
normalh- performed wearing the tadrp onl\'. 

Though these are the three operations which are regarded 
as pre-eminently woman’s work, the women ha\'e other things 
to do. The}' rub the seats or beds both inside and outside 
the hut with dried buffalo-dung, and use the same material to 
cleanse the warious household utensils. The}- mend the 
garments of the famil}’, and some women devote much time 
to the special embroidery with whicli they adorn their 
cloaks. 

The ordinar}' routine of the day is often brcjken by the 
visits of people from other village-., w ho ma}' have come 
to talk over a proposed marriage or transference of wives ; to 
announce some approaching ceremony ; to discuss some busi- 
ness connected with the buffaloes, or perhaps, but probabl}’ 
rarel}', to pa}- a friend!}' call. Such a \'isit will probabl}- gi\ e 
the opjiortunit}’ of observing the characteristic Toda saluta- 
tion shown in Fig. 13 .- This is es.sentiall}- a salutation between 
a woman and her male relatives ohler than herself If a man 

’ For iIk- puipo^L- of ]ihotooi,r|ihy, a hole w.o m.idc ouoiilc the lull e\.ictl} like 
that tnthm the hut. The picture not he taken to indicate th.it piuindmg 

ever norm.illy performed out of door-. 

- The old m.in on the right in ihi- picture -hou- a very charaeteri-tic Toda 
attitude, in which .i per-on ciouche- down c.impletel) enteloped in the clo.d-. 
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\ isits a \illage in which he has any female relatives \'ounger 
than himself, these will go out to meet him as he approaches 
the house, and each bows down before the man, who raises his 
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called kalmelpudithti} or “ leg up he puts.” It is usually 
a salutation in which women bow down before men, but it 
may also take place between two men or between two women, 
while on certain occasions a male may bow down and have 
his forehead touched by the feet of a woman. 

In the ev’ening the buffaloes again find their way to the 
milking-place, and the operations of the morning are repeated. 
When these are finished the buffaloes are shut up in the 
enclosure, or tu, for the night ; the lamp is now lighted and 
saluted by the men who use the same gesture as that with 
which the sun had been saluted in the morning. The people 
then take their food and retire to rest. 

Sketch of Social Organisation 

I shall consider the social organisation in detail at a much 
later stage, but it is necessary to give here a brief sketch 
in order to make its main features clear before going on 
to describe the Toda ceremonial, which often shows differences 
according to the division or clan with which the ceremony is 
connected. The fundamental feature of the social organisa- 
tion is the division of the community into two perfectly 
distinct groups, the Tartharol and the Teivaliol. As we shall 
see more fully later, there is a certain amount of resemblance 
between these two divisions and the castes of the Hindus. 
There is a certain amount of specialisation of function, certain 
grades of the priesthood being filled only by members of the 
Teiv aliol. Further, marriage is not allowed betw'een members 
of the two division.s, though certain irregular unions arc 
permitted ; a Tarthar man must marry a Tarthar w'oman, 
and a Teivali man a Teivali woman. The Tartharol and 
Teivaliol are two endogamous divisions of the Toda people. 

Each of these primary divisions is subdivided into a 
number of secondary divisions. These are e.xogamous, and 
I shall speak of them throughout this book as ‘ clans,’ using 
this word as the best general term for an exogamous division 
of a tribe or community. 

' This salututiun has been previously known by its Bada^a name, adahuddiken. 




12 . — HIE ‘ KAEMEI.rUDl'I iri'I ' AnON TAKING TI VCE A I' THE Ml.l.AlIE OF NuliKs. ON THE I.EIT 

IS IIIK HOUSE; ON I HE KIOIIT Is 'I HE 1 ESS IMTORIANT DAIKY OF I HE \TI.l.AOE (THE ‘ I'AUVAl.l ), ANU 
IN IRONT OF IT IS IIIE STONE CAI.I.EI) ‘MENKARS.’ 
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Each clan possesses a group of villages and takes its name 
from the chief of these villages, the etiidmad, and the people 
of a clan arc known as inadol, or village people. 

The Tartharol arc divided into twelve clans, which take 
their names from the villages of Xodrs, Kars, Fan, Taradr, 
Keradr, Kanodrs, Kwddrdoni, Pam, Xidrsi, Melgars, Kidmad, 
and Karsh.^ The people of each clan are known as Nddrsol, 
Karsnl, Panol, &c. The Kidmadol and Karshol are much 
less important than the other ten clans, having split off from 
the Melgarsol in comparatively recent times. The original 
number of Tarthar clans appears to have been ten, and I 
ha\e no record that any clan of this division has become 
extinct 

The Teivaliol are divided into six clans, or inadol, 
taking their names from the villages of Kuudr, Piedr, 
Ku-sharf, Keadr, Pedrkars, and Kulhem. The people of 
Kuudr are called both Kuudrol and Kuurtol, and similarl)' 
the people of Piedr and Keadr are often called the Piertol 
and Keartol. 

Here again two clan.s, the Pcdrkar.sol and the Kulhemol, 
arc less important than the others. They are offshoots of 
the Kuudrol, but the separation is of very kmg standing. 

There was some doubt as to the existence of another 
clan, the Kwaradrol, but it seemed certain that these people, 
who have now died out, formed a subdivision of the Keadrol. 

One Tcivali clan has become e.xtinct, its last member 
having died, it was s.iid, about a hundred j’cars ago. This clan 
took its name from the village of Kemen, which was near 
Kiudr, but no trace of this village exists at present and I 
think it probable that the Kemenol have been e.xtinct longer 
than the Todas suppose. 

The villages of each clan arc usually situated in the same 
part of the hills, though there are ver}- often outlying villages 
far from the main group. At any one [jeriod of the year, 
only some of the villages of the clan are occupied. 'I'he 
people may move about from one village to another accord- 

* In ihc'^c nAmc'- and ihrnughoiit the text the sign's to indicate lung \o\\cls are 
generally omitteil. In order to ascertain the exact method of pronunciation, the 
map or the list of \illage-. in Appendix IIL shouM l»e consulted. 
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in<4' to the need for p;oturajt^;, and the \'iUayes in the 
Kundahs and other outI)-in!^ parts of the liills a[)pear only 
to be visited during the dry season before tlie south-west 
monsoon sets in. 

Each clan is further subdivided, these subdivisions being 
of two kinds. One called the kudi\ is only of ceremonial 
importance, and we shall meet with it first in the chapter 
dealing with offerings. The other, called the /e/w, is of 
more practical importance, and is the basis of the machinery 
for regulating any expenses which fall on the clan as a 
whole. 



CHAPTER III 

DAIRIES AXD BUFFALOES 

T he milking and chiiniing operations of tlie dairy form 
the basis of the greater part of the religious ritual of the 
Todas. The lives of the people are largely devoted to their 
buffaloes, and the care of certain of these animals, regarded as 
more sacred than the rest, is associated with much ceremonial. 
The sacred animals arc attended by men especially set apart 
who form the Toda priesthood, and the milk of the sacred 
animals is churned in dairies which may be regarded as the 
Toda temples and are so regarded by the jieople themselves. 
The ordinary operations of the dairy have become a re- 
ligious ritual and ceremonies of a religious character accom- 
pany nearly ev'ery important incident in the lives of the 
buffaloes. 

Among the buffaloes held by the Toda to be sacred there 
arc varying degrees of sanctity, and each kind of buffalo is 
tended at its own kind or grade of dairy by its own special 
grade of the priesthood ; buffaloes and dairies forming an 
organisation the complexities of which were far from easy to 
unravel. 

Ivach kind of dairy connected with its special kind of 
buffalo has its own peculiarities of ritual. The dairies form 
an ascending series in which we find increasing definiteness 
and comple.xity of ritual ; increasing sanctity of the person of 
the dairyman-priest, increasing stringency of the rules for the 
conduct of his daily life, and increasing elaboration of the 
ceremonies which attend his entrance upon office. There are 
also certain dairies in which the ritual has developed in 
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special directions, and there are special features of the 
organisation of buffaloes and dairies not only in each of the 
two chief divisions of the Toda people, but also in many of 
the clans of which each division is composed. 

I propose in this chapter to sketch some of the chief 
features of the buffalo and dairy organisation, and in 
succeeding chapters there will follow detailed accounts of the 
different dairies and of the ceremonial which accompanies the 
daily work of the dairy and the important events of buffalo 
life. 

The Dairy Organisation 

The first distinction to be made concerns the buffaloes. 
These animals are divided into those of a sacred character 
and those which may be called ‘ ordinary buffaloes.’ The 
latter are known as putiir ; they may be kept at any village, are 
tended by the men and boys of the village — in Toda language, 
they are tended by perol, or ordinary persons — and their milk 
is churned in the front part of the dwelling-hut. There is no 
special ritual of any kind connected with these buffaloes or 
with their milk, and there are no restrictions on the use of the 
milk or its products. 

The classification of the sacred buffaloes is very different 
in the two divisions of the Toda people. The Teivaliol 
possess only one class of sacred buffalo and these buffaloes 
are called collectively pasthir. The Tartharol, on the other 
hand, have several classes of sacred buffalo, and, so far as I 
could ascertain, they have properly no collective term for all of 
them, though they are often spoken of by the Tcivali term, 
pasthir. 

Possessing only one kind of sacred buffalo, the dairy 
organisation of the Teivaliol is comparatively simple. The 
milk of the pasthir is churned in dairies at the more important 
villages of each clan. The dairy is, in general, called pali} and 
the dairyman is called palikartjnokh, ‘dairy watch-boy,’ or 
palikartpol, ‘ dairy watch-man,’ - according to his age ; but, 

1 This word should probably be pdlli and was usually pronounced paltk/i, but I 
have adopted the spelling of the text for the sake of simplicity. 

According to some Todas, kart was a shortened form of karithi, milking or 
milked. 
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probabl}' owiip" to the General custom of emploj'ing }Tiuths or 
\’oung men to fill the office of dairyman, the term palikartmokh 
is in far more general use, and is often emplo}'ed e\'en when 
the dair)-man is an elderly man. 

At many of the chief Teivali villages, there are two dairies ; 
a large dairy, called ctndpali, and a smaller, called kidpali. 
Each of these dairies should have its own paldcartuiokh, and 
this is still the case when both dairies are used, but at most 
villages at the present time one of the two dairies has been 
disused and there is in consequence onl}- one daiiq-man. 

both ordinary and sacred buffaloes are the propert}', not of 
the whole clan, but of families or indi\’iduals, and the buffaloes 
tended at the dairy of a village are, in general, the property 
of the famil)’ living at that village. A large clan \\ ith many 
\’illages, such as that of Kuudr, has many dairies in working 
order and a corresponding number of dair}-mcn. 

Among the Tartharol the (organisation is far more compli- 
cated. l\Iost Tarthar clans have more than (one kind of sacred 
buffalo in addition to the ordinar}- buffd<jcs or putiir. In e\’er)' 
clan there is one kind of sacred herd which ma_\' be said to cor- 
respond to the pasthir of the Teivaliol, The milk of these 
buffaloes is churned in a dair}’ called pali by a dair\-man 
called palikartmokh or palikartpol. There are, however, two 
grade.s of dair)- corresponding to these buffaloes. The lower 
grade is called the or more commonl)- tarvali, and is 

.served by a tarvalikartmokh. Tire higher grade is called 
kudrpali, tended b)- a kudrpalikartmokh. There is no 
distinction of buffahics corres[)onding to this distinction of 
dairies, the same buffaloes being tended sometimes at a 
kiidrpali and sometimes at a tarvali. The distinguishing 
feature of a kudrpali is the possession of a maiu\ or sacred bell, 
and the greater elaboration and stringenc)' of its ritual is due 
to the presence of this sacred object. 

In addition to the buffahies tended at the tarvali or 
kudrpali, most Tarthar clans possess other sacred buffaloes 
called ivur^ulir. These buffaloes are tended b)- a dairyman 
called ivursol and their milk is churned in a dair)- called 
zoursuli or zvursulipali. One point which marks off this 
branch of the dairy organisation from the preceding is that 
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the (lain'man, or must belontj either to the Teivaliol 

or to the iNIelgars clan of the Tartharol. Itoth taypalikartiiiokh 
and kiidypalikartuiokh arc chosen from the Tartharol, either 
of the same or of a different clan from that of the dairy, but the 
zonrsol must be taken either from the members of the other 
chief division of the Todas or from one special clan of the 
Tartharol, a clan which has many other peculiar j^rivileges 
and occupies a position in some ways intermediate between 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. 

The ritual of the iviirsiili is distinctly more elaborate than 
than that of either tarvali or kudrpali, and the zvursol is a 
more sacred personage, so fir as one can iuclge from his rules 
of conduct and the elaboration of his ordination ceremonies. 

Two Tarthar clans ha\ e dairies of especial importance and 
sanctity, in both of which there arc distinctive features of 
ritual. 

The people of Taradr possess a herd of buffaloes called 
kugvalir which take their name from the dair\', the kugvali or 
kiigpali, meaning the chief or great dairy. The kugvalir are 
tended by a kugvalikartniokh, who must belong to the 
Taradrol. The si.x chief families of this clan take charge of 
the buffaloes for periods of three j’cars in rotation, and the 
head of the family in charge selects the kugvalikartmokh. 

The other Tarthar dairy which occupies an exceptional 
position is that of Kaubdrs, which is called a po/i, and is 
tended by a dairimian called pokkartpol. The ritual both 
of this daiiA' and of the kugvali of Taradr resembles in some 
respects that of the most sacred Toda dairies, the dairies of 
the institution called the ti. 

The number and nature of the dairies are different in the 
different Tarthar clans and in different villages of the same 
clan. The IMelgars clan has only one kind of dair_\’, the 
tarvali. The Nddrs clan now has a tarvali and a zvursuli. 
and at most Kars villages there are both and zvursuli, 

but formerly both at Xddrs and Kars there were three kinds 
of dairy, tarvali. kudrpali. and zviirsitli. Some I’an villages 
have tarvali and zvitisuli, others kudrpali and zvursnli. At 
1 aradr there are both tarvali and zvursitli in addition to the 
special institution of that clan, the kugvali. 
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All these various kinds of dairy are situated at the villages 
where the people live. In addition, five Tarthar clans possess 
dairies where are kept herds of great sanctity, the herds of 
the ti or the tiir. These buffaloes are kept at special dairies 
far from any village where people live. A place where such 
a dairy is situated is called a ti mad, or ti village, and each 
sacred herd moves about from one ti mad to another at 
different seasons of the year, and the group of places, together 
with the herds connected with it, is known collectively as a 
ti} The ti is thus the name of a special institution comprising 
buffaloes, dairies,^graziiig grounds, and the various buildings 
and objects connected with the dairies. 

The A is presided ov'erbj' a dairyman-priest called palol, who 
is assisted by a boy or youth called kaltmokh or, more rarely, 
kavdoL Formerly it was the custom in most cases that a ti 
should have two palol, each of whom had his own herd of 
buffaloes and his own dairy, so that each ti mad had tw'o 
dairies. This custom now persists in full at one ti only, though 
in other cases there are still two dairies, of which one is not 
used, or is only used on special occasions. 

Though the ti is, in every case, regarded as the property of 
a Tarthar clan, the palol must be cho.sen from the Teivaliol, 
and in some cases the choice is restricted to certain Teivali 
clans. The kaltmokh must belong either to the Teivaliol or 
to the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. The dairy of a ti is 
always called a poh. 

The ritual of the ti reaches a far higher degree of com- 
ple.Kity than is attained in any village dairy. The palol is a 
far more sacred personage than the wursol or the palikart- 
mokh ; his life is far more strictly regulated, and the cere- 
monies attendant on his entrance into office are far more 
elaborate. The ceremonies connected with dairy or buffaloes 
are more numerous, and when they correspond to ceremonies 
performed at the lower grades of dairy, they are much more 
elaborate and prolonged. 

^ In previous accounts of the Todas, the place where these sacred herds are 
kept has always been called ^tirieri. This is not properly a Toda term, but is 
that used by the Badagas. 
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The Dairy 

There are two forms of Toda dairy. One resembles very 
closcl)- the ordinary hut, and, but for its situation and the 
higher wall which surrounds it, it might often be supposed to 
be one of the huts. The vast majority of dairies are now of 
this form. The other kind of dairy is circular with a conical 
roof There are now only three or four of these buildings in 
e.xistence, though others have only fallen into ruins in recent 
times. Breeks, who wrote in 1873, says ^ that at that time 
there were four, and a fifth in ruins. 

The best known of these dairies is that at Nodrs (the Manboa 
of Breeks), shown in Fig. 13. It has received the name of 
“the Toda Cathedral,” and is one of the show places of the 
Nilgiris. Another (shown in Fig. 25) is at Kanodrs (the 
Mutterzhva of Breeks). Both are village dairies of especial 
sanctity ; the Nodrs building is in full working order, while 
that of Kanodrs is only occupied occasionally. A third dairy 
of the conical form is at the ti place of Anto near Sholur (the 
Kiurzh of Breeks) and should be regularly visited once a }'ear, 
though the year in which I was on the Nilgiris was an excep- 
tion. The fourth dairy of the kind (called b)' Breeks Tarzhva) 
is at Tarsodr on the Kundahs. It is also a /‘/dairy, but is 
now falling into ruins, having been disused for about twenty 
years. The ruined dairy mentioned by Breeks (Katedva) is 
said to be still in the same condition. It was used as a ti 
dairy, and is near Makurti Peak. 

There is no doubt that conical dairies were at one time 
more numerous. There was one at the ti place of Enbdr, not 
far from Ootacamund. There was another at the village of 
Kars, and the circular wall which once surrounded the dairy 
still remains, and has been converted into a buffalo pen. 

The various names given to the Toda dairies are at first 
sight very confusing. We have already seen that each kind 
of dairy is named according to the kind of buffalo connected 
with it — according to its position in the dairy -series connecting 
tarvali with ti. Each dairy has also its own special or indi- 

^ An .Iccouni of the Primitive Tribes and Montinienis of the Nila^iris, 1873, 
p. 14. 
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vidual name ; thus t\\c kiidrpali of Kars is called Tarziolv, and 
the li'ursuli of the same village, Karziolv'. 

In addition to these two sets of names, there is another 
distinction of a more general kdnd. There are two general 
names, and pali, and every dairy is one or other of these. 
The former name is given to every ti dairy, to ever}- dair\- of 
the conical form,' and to certain other dairies at the older and 
m<.)re important villages. Some of the latter are ordinaril\- 
called pali, but the name poh lingers in the name employed for 
the dairies in praj-er (see Chapter Xj, or in the individual 
names of the dairies ; thus the dairy at the ancient village of 
Xasmiddr is ordinaril}' called a pali, but its indi\ idual name 
is Tilipok. I think it probable that originally poh and pali 
were the names of the two forms of dairy, the conical kind 
being called poh and the ordinal')- kind pali. At the [u-esent 
time every existing conical dairy is a poh. and ever)- dair)- 
which is said to hav-e been in the past of the conical form is 
called poh. It seems probable that in man)- cases a dair)-, 
originally of the conical form, has been rebuilt in the same 
form as the dwelling-hut, owing to the difficult)- and extra 
labour of reconstruction in the older shape ; and that in some 
of these cases the dair)' of the new form has retained the 
name of the old and is still called poh. at an)- rate on certain 
occasions. All the dairies to which the name poh is e\ ei- given 
are cither ti dairies or are situated in villages of esj)ecial 
antiquity and sanctit)’. 

There is now no definite rule as to the grade of dairymen 
who shall serve at a dairy called poh. The poh of a ti is, of 
course, occupied b)- a palol and haltuiokh. The conical poh of 
Nddrs, the old conical poh of Kars, and several old dairies 
which are still called poh in the prayers are, or were, tended 
by dairymen of the rank of zonrsol, while several poh of 
the ordinary shape belonging to the Teivaliol are occupied 
by dairymen called palikartniokh. The only place at which 
the dairyman takes his name from the poh is Kanddrs, where 
the conical dairy is occupied b)- a pohkartpol. 

^ Thi'^ in ihc foinis hoailu \c., has l»y prcNiuiK uiltui'. ];ucn limited 

to dairies nf the conical sii.xpc. Theie i- no doul»l that it has ai picsunl a Ku 
\Mder applicalion. 
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There is a considerable degree of uniformity in the orienta- 
tation of dairies of all grades. The doors usually face in an 
easterly direction, and in the majority of those I observed 



111’,. 14. — THK I.OWKR PART OF TUF, CONICAI. HAIRY OF ^i>Ill;s, 

WHICH !■) HIDDKN BY THE WALL IN’ Fill. I3. I HE ‘ WURbiil,' 
I"! SHOWN E.ATI.NO ‘AI, ’ FROM ,\ LEAF I'E.VI E. 


the door faced north of east, the most frequent direction 
being some point between east and north-east. In one case, 
that of the ti poh at Mbdr, the door of the dairy faces south- 
east ; but in front of the door there is a screen, and on leaving 
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his dairy the palol always turns to the left, so that he faces 
north-east as he goes towards his buffaloes. In a few dairies 
the door faces directly west, and. according to Breeks, this is 
the case at the conical dairy of Anto. 

The Toda Buffalo 

The Toda buffalo is a variety of the Indian water-buffalo, but 
the life on the hills seems to have produced a much finer animal 
than that of the plains. Although thoroughly under the 
control of the Todas, the buffaloes are semi-wild and often 
attack people of a different race from their owners, and Euro- 
peans have frequently been severely injured by the onslaught 
of these animals. 

The Toda name for the male buffalo is and for the female A, 
but either term may be used when the people speak of buffaloes 
collectively. Calves have different designations at different 
ages. A young calf is kar, one from one to two years of 
age is pbl, and a three-}’ear-old calf is nakh. 

Defective buffaloe.s, and especially those with only one horn, 
are called kwadrir, and those whose horns bend downwards 
are kugJiir. Barren buffaloes are called inaiir. 

There are considerable differences of colour among the 
buffaloes. Those much lighter than the rest are called ncrir 
or pHsIitir, and there is a legend about the origin of these 
buffaloes, which, however, I failed toobtain. The onlyobvious 
way in which the animals differ from one another in marking 
is that some have a black stripe running down either side of 
the neck very much in the position which would be occupied 
by the chain suspending a bell. 

There do not seem to be any physical differences between 
the buffaloes of different classes, and, as we shall see short!)’, 
the nature of the breeding of the Toda buffaloes is such as 
would have entirely destro)'ed any distinctions of the kind if 
they had ever existed. 

Ev'ery adult female buffalo has an individual name, which 
is usually given when her first calf is born. The number 
of buffalo names is limited, so that many buffaloes bear the 


same name. 
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The following are among the buffalo names of which I 
have records ; — Kiidzi or Kursi, Kasimi, Fan or Fern, Kiud 
or Kiudz, Enmon, Koisi, Kcien, Ilsh or Idrsh, Karsthiim, 
Feruv or Ferov, Keban, Enmars, Fersud, Xeruv, Kozi, Ferith, 
Fulkoth, Fersuth, Tbthi, Kerani, Keirev, Futhiov, Feires, Xer- 
sadr, Talg, tff, Koji, Fcrsv, *\rvatz, Kdjiu, Fundr.s, Furkisi, 
and Orsum. 

lioth Tartharol and Tcivaliol have the same names for 
their buffaloes, and it seemed that a buffalo of any village 
herd might have the same name as one belonging to the ti. 
It is possible, however, tlrat certain names may be restricted 
to the ti herds. I collected some names which occurred only 
in these herds, but I cannot say positively that they might 
not also be used for less sacred buffaloes. 

Male buffaloes are unnamed and appear to have little or 
no sanctit)- even when born of cows of the most sacred 
lierds. The greater number (ff male cah’es are either killed 
at crknnipthtiti ceremonies (Chap. XIII) or given away to 
the Kotas. A few are kept for breeding purposes, usuall)- in 
the [M'oportion of two to every hundred females. 

There is a singular absence of care about the breeding 
of the buffaloes. The Todas have many herds of which 
ever}- female lias some degree of sacredne.ss, and it might 
have been expected that the bulls of a sacred herd wouki 
have been carefull)- cliosen from the male calves (jf that heixl. 
So far as I could ascertain after repeated inquiries, there was 
no restriction (jf any kind in the mating of the sacred 
animals ; a bull of the ordinary buffaloes (putiir) of a village 
might even mate with the highly sacred animals of a A dairy. Xo 
importance seemed to be attached to the question of paternity 
among the buffaloes, and so far as I could ascertain the 
people were quite indifferent whether the male was related or 
unrelated to the female, whether of the same or of another 
herd. 

I did not hear of the existence of any ceremonies con- 
nected with the chosen male buffaloes. Marshall states' 
that a bull new from one of the sacred ti herds undergoes a 
process of sanctification before he is permanently installed, 

^ ./ ''hs i-unon'^ ihi 1S73, P ^ 3 - 
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by being isolated for a day and night in a small pen in the 
sacred woods of the //, during which time he is deprived of 
food, though allowed access to water. Alarshall also states 
that it is permissible to introduce a bull from an ordinary 
drove “ after due sanctification.” Though I failed to obtain 
definite confirmation of Marshall’s statement, it is possible 
that something of the kind may at one time have taken place 
or ma\' even still take [dace. 

At the present time the bufifalncs are tended entirely by 
males, and males only are allowed to take any part either 
in the work of the dairy or in those dair)- o[)erations uhich 
are performed in the house. There is a tradition that at 
one time women attended to the buffaloc.s at the time of 
calving, and one incident is recorded in which women per- 
formed Cresarian section on a d\'ing buffalo fp. but this 
Custom has now long ceased to be h)llowed. 

The first buffaloes were created by one of the chief Toda 
gods, On, and his wife. The buffaloes created by the male 
deity were the progenitors of the sacred buffaloes, while 
the ordinar}’ buffaloes or putiir are descended from those 
created b}’ the wife. Certain other buffaloes are descended 
from ancestors created l)\’ other gods, but the account of 
their various creations ma\’ be deferred till the chajiter 
containing the legends of the gocis. I was told b}’ some 
that the sacred buffaloes were descended from a sambhardeer, 
but it was later found that this was onl)- believed to be true 
of one special group of buffaloes belonging to one clan. 

Dairy PuocFitURF 

The general plan of the dairy procedure is the same in all 
dairies, the difference between different dairies lying chieflr’ 
in certain formalities accompanying certain stages of the 
procedure. 

The da\’’s operations begin w'ith the churning of the milk 
drawn on the prer ious evening. The milk is poured freun the 
milking-vessels into earthenware pots, and during the night 
it will have coagulated. The coagulated mass is first broken 
up by the churn ; water and butter already made are added. 

K 
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and then the churning is continued till the milk separates 
into a solid part, which I shall speak of as ‘ butter,’ and 
a liquid, which I shall call ‘buttermilk.’ It must be 
remembered, however, that these do not correspond to the 
butter and buttermilk of a European dairy. The milk 
coagulates before the cream has risen in any quantity, and 
there is no skimming. The ‘ butter ’ consists of both the 
fat and casein of the milk, while the ‘ buttermilk ’ ought 
perhaps rather to be called ‘ whey.’ 

In order to avoid this ambiguity in the use of the words 
‘ butter ’ and ‘ buttermilk,’ it might have seemed desirable 
to use the Toda terms for these products ; but I have not 
done so, partly in order to avoid the too frequent use of Toda 
words, partly because the names are not constant among 
the Todas themselves, different terms being used in different 
dairies. 

When the churning is finished, the butter and buttermilk 
are put into their appropriate vessels, and the dairyman goes 
out to milk the buffaloes, using for this purpo.se a bamboo 
milking-vessel, into which he has put some buttermilk from 
the previous churning. The newly drawn milk is poured into 
the earthenware vessels, in which it stands till the afternoon. 
By this time the milk will have become solid, and is churned 
as in the morning. 

The ‘ butter ’ is u.sed chiefly in the form of ghi, or clarified 
butter, for which the Toda name is nei. The butter is clarified 
by keeping it over the fire after the addition of grain or rice. 
The latter sinks to the bottom of the vessel, while the net 
consists of the liquefied fat of the milk. The net or ghi 
is partly used by the Todas, but is largely sold at the bazaar. 
The deposit of grain or rice is called al, and is one of the 
chief Toda foods. It is, no doubt, mixed with part of the 
proteid constituents of the milk precipitated during the pro- 
cess of clarification. 

The milking-vessel is of bamboo, and several of the small 
vessels used in the dairy procedure are also made from bamboo 
of various sizes. The vessels into which the milk is poured 
and in which it is churned are of earthenware, and the 
vessels in which the butter and buttermilk are kept are also 
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of this kind. The earthenware vessels used in the ordinary 
dairy-work are made by the Kotas. 

The names of the different dairy vessels var}' according' to 
the dairy in which they are used, and these, toctether w ith 
a complete list of the dairy vessels and implements, will be 
re.served till later. 

The method of chnrnin^is shown in Fig. 15. The churning 
is alwa\'s done within the hnt or dair}', bnt in order to obtain 
a photograph of the process a staff was put in the ground 
outside a hut, so that the figure >hows exact!}' the method 
used within the hut or dairy. 'I'he upright staff is called 
pahuan, or ‘ milk-tree ’ ; the two rings by means of which the 
churning-stick is fastened to the pahnan are called palkati, or 
‘milk-ties.’ The cord b\' which the churning-stick, or inadth 
is revolved is called kudiuau ov pair. 

The general plan of the dair\' operations appears to be 
much the same as that practised elsewhere in India. There 
are, however, two special features of the Toda prcKcdure 
which, so far as I know, are not in general use elsewhere. 
One of these is the addition of buttermilk from a pre\'i(ju.s 
churning. I'his addition probabl}' hastens the process of 
coagLilation, and has a material use, but in the hands of the 
'I'odas it has bec(.>me of great ceremonial importance, anrl 
forms the basis of some of the most interesting features of 
the daii'}' ritual. 

The other speci.d feature which rloes not seem to be gener- 
all}’ found in India is the addition of grain or rice when 
clarifying the butter. Unlike the addition of butterniilk, this 
has no ceremonial value, and is chiefly important in pro\ iding 
the Todas with one of their favourite foods. 

The Care of the Ordinarv Buffaloes 

The ordinary buffaloes, ur p/itiir, of a village are looked after 
and milked by the males of the village ; b}- those who in Toda 
terminology are pend, or nrdinar}' men, as compared with 
those who have been ordained to one of the sacred dair}- 
offices. 

W hen the people rise in the morning, the buffaloes are 
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released from the pcn,nr/«, in which they have been eiiclii^ed 
for the iiiyht, and the animals make their wav' at once to the 
place where the}’ are accustomed to be milked, the irkamius. 
At the same time, or a little later, the calves are releascfl from 
their enclosure, the kadi\ and each calf runs to its mother. 
The milk of the pre\’ioLis ni^ht is churned in the interior of 
the dwellinn-hut, usnall}’ b}- one of the r’ouths of the famil}’. 



In the dair}'one man has to carryout all the tlair}' operations, 
and here the churning is alwav's finished before the milking 
begins ; but in the case of the ordinal’}’ bulfaloes, where manv 
take part in the work, the two operations ma}’ go on simul- 
taneoLisI}’, and while one man or bo}’ is churning, others will 
be milking the buffaloes and carrying the milk into the hut. 
Usuall}’ it seemed that each of the males of the family was 
taking his part in the proceedings. 

Whenever I watched the milking operations, I .saw one 
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man, the head of the family, Avalkint^ about and superintending 
the operations, while several other men and \'ouths were 
milking the buffaloes or churning the milk within the hut. It 
seemed as if in general each buffalo gave ver\' little milk, and a 
man soon left one buffalo to go to another, and as the bamboo 
milking-vessels are small and have soon to be emptied, there 
was a constant moving about from one buffalo to another 
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and from the milking-place to the hut. A ty[)ical milking 
scene is shown in Fig. 16. Each man carries a stick, with 
which he keeps off troublesome calv'es who may come to suck 
while the milking is going on (see Fig. 17). If a buffalo and 
its calf are trouble.some, milk is sometimes smeared on the 
back of the calf, and the buffalo occupies herself with licking 
the calf, a process which keeps both quiet. At other times, 
a man ma}' pour milk into his hollowed hand which he 
gives to one of the buffaloes to drink. 
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When the milking is over, the buffaloes are driven to their 
grazing-ground, where they remain till the afternoon, when 
they return, often spontaneously, to the milking-place, and the 
operations of the morning are repeated. 

While at the pasturage, one or two srriall boys are often in 
attendance to keep the buffaloes from straying beyond the 
proper grazing-ground. 



CHAPTER I\' 

TitE VILLAGE UAIKV 

This chapter will be devoted to a description of the various 
kinds of dairy which are found at the Toda villages. An 
account will be yiven of the daily course of the dair}- opera- 
tions and of the ritual accompan^dny it. The description 
of special ceremonies which occur in conne.xion with the 
dairi’will be reserved till future chapters, in which ceremonies 
of the same nature occurring in all grades of dairy can be 
considered together. 

A village daiiA' is often situated at some little distance 
from the huts in which the people live, though sometimes it is 
in their immediate neighbourhood. W'hen of the same form 
as the hut, it may not at once be distinguished from the 
latter, but it is usually enclo.sed bv a higher wall which 
surrounds the building more elewely, so that there is ver}' 
little room between the two. The door seemed to me to be 
usually smaller than that of most of the huts, and it is 
alwa}'s capable of being closed by a .shutter on the inner 
side. 

The dairy is usually divided into compartments completely 
separated from one another by a partition e.xtending to the 
roof one room being entered from another by a small door 
of the same kind as that by which the dairy itself is entered. 
The majority of dairies have two rooms, an inner room called 
iilkkursli and an outer room called fonnunkursh. IMany 
dairies, especially among the kind called loiirsuli, have only 
one room. At five Tarthar villages, viz., Xddrs, Taradrkirsi^ 
Keradr, Akirsikddri, and Tim, there are dairies which have 
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three rooms, the inner and outer rooms bein^ separated by a 
third, called the nedrkursh. Each of the five villages at which 
these dairies are found is the funeral-place for males of the 
clan to which the village belongs, and the body of a dead 
man is placed in the outer room of the dair}- at each place 
during the funeral ceremonies. 

At Xddrs and Tedshteiri (villages of the Xbdrs clan) it is 
said that there were at one time dairies each of which had 
sewen rooms. The ruins of these, which were of the grade 
called kudrpali, are still to be seen. 

Sometimes the same building serves fur two dairies, 
especiall}- at the less important villages of a clan. In tbicse 
cases the building resembles that kind of hut which is called 
incrkalars, one compartment of the hut opening at the side, 
At the villages at which I found dairies of this kind, the 
front part of the hut was a kudrpali and the part with the 
door at the side was a laursnli. In these cases each dairy 
has onl}- one room. 

In ever)' dair\- ^vhich has more than one room, the daiiw' 
vessels are kept in the inner room and the actual dairy opera- 
tions are performed b}' the dairyman in this room. He onlv 
is allowed to go into the inner room, while other men ma\’ go 
into the outer room and. in those cases in which there are three 
rooms, into the mirldle room. 

When a village dairy has two or more rooms, the outer 
room first entered from the outside is often used as a slee[)ing- 
place and in this case usuall}' has two of the couches called 
tnu, one on each side with a fireplace between them. 'I'liat on 
the right-hand side as one enters is called uu-ilnu \ iiiciltuii), 
or high (superior) bed, and that on the left-hand side is the 
kitiin, nr low (inferior) bed. 

In the outer room is kept the krpiin or kaipnn (hand vessel)^ 
used to hold the water with which the dairyman washes his 
hands. The //lastli, or axe used for cutting firewood, and the 
tt'k or tt'kli, a basket used to bring rice or grain into the dairy, 
are also kept in this room. 

The fireplace between the two sleeping-places is usually 
made of four stones and is called ktidrvars. At the ivnrsiili 
it is made of three stones and is called luaskal. 
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The room of the dairy which contains the dairy vessels 
is divided into three parts : the patatmay, the crtatinay, and 
the kalkani. 

The patatmay takes its name from tire patat,7\.x\ earthenware 
vessel into which the milk is poured from the milking vessel 
and in which it is churned. The vessels kept in this part of 
the inner room, which are known collectively as patatpuy, are 
those which are actuall}' used in the milking and churning. 

The cytatmay takes its name from the cytat, a bamboo 
vessel used to carry buttermilk or butter out of the dairy. 
The ei'tat and the vessels kept with it, known collectively as 
the eytatpuy, are those which receive the products of the 
churning or are used to convey these products out of the 
daii')’. The lamp and the fire-sticks u.sed for making fire by 
friction are also kept in this part of the dairy. 

In the third part of the room, called the kalkani, are kept 
leaves, firewood, knives, and various sticks or wands. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, the vessel called penpayiv is also kept 
here. 

When the dairy vessels are taken into a new dairy 
(see Chap. \A.), thc>' are [)laced on ferns. I do not know 
whether the}- always rest on a bed of ferns or whether the 
ferns are only used when the vessels are first [)laced in the 
dair}’. 

The following is a list of the patatpuy, the vessels and other 
objects which are kept in the part of the dairy called 
patatmay : 

Patat or tat. h'arthcnware ves.sels into which the freshly 
drawn milk is poured and in which it is churnerl fFig. i8, F). 
There are several of these vessels, one of which may be used 
to hold water. 

lykaytpun or patatpun. The bamboo milking-vessel CFig. 

1 8 , I). 

Payskadyvcnmii or payskadypcnmii, i.e., milk churn butter 
mu (Fig. 1 8 , ll). This is also sometimes called kazhmu, and 
is a small earthenware vessel in which is kept the butter 
{peri) which is added while churning. E.vcept when the 
churning is in progress, it is used as a cover for the patat. 

Adimu. An earthenware vessel (F'ig. i8, k) into which 
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some of the coagulated milk may be poured while churning. 
It ma\’ also be used to fetch water from the dairy stream. 

Madth or parskartmadtli. Chiirniiig-stick i Fig. i8, C). 

Palkati. Bamboo rings for holding the churning-stick 
while churning. 

Parskiirs or ulai'Zi'urthkurs. Stick or wand used chiefly for 
driving off calves while milking. 

latkich. The cut-up ends of a churning-stick, used for 
cleaning the patat. 

Tt'dshk. Rings made of rattan (Fig. i8, ])), used in carry- 
ing the dairy ve.ssels. 

The garment of the dairyman, called tiuii, is also kept here, 
and when there is a tna)n ('bell(', it is kept on the patatmar. 
The churning-stick is kept on a stand called agar. 

The following are the objects kept on the ertixtuuir ■. 

Majpanv. \'e.ssel in which buttermilk is kept. 

Penpariv. Vessel in which butter is kept, (.-\ccording to 
some, this vessel is kept in the part called kalkani.) 

Ertatpim. \’essel used to take buttermilk or butter out of 
the dair\- IFig. [S, i;). 

Majcrtkiidriki. \ small earthenware jjot used like a ladle 
to take buttermilk out of the tnajpariv. It is aKo called 
ashkiok. 

Pohiiachok. A bamboo vessel A'is- ‘'1 used to hold the 
buttermilk which is distributed to the people of the village. 

Xirsi. The fire-sticks for making fire by friction. 

Pclk. The lamp. 

Tbrattkadi. Cooking ve.'-'iel which may be used for an^’thing 
e.xcept barley. 

Put, a stirring-stick. 

When there is only one room, the mastli, axe for cutting 
firewood, may be kept on the ertatmar ; otherwise it i.s kept in 
the outer room. 

The ves.scls and other objects of the patatmar are those 
which come directly into contact with the milk of the 
buffaloes or which may at any time come int(3 cf)ntact with 
the buffaloes themselves. 

The vessels and objects of the ertatmar, on the other hand, 
are those which contain the dairy products which are going 
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out to ordinar}' people ( perol), or which come into contact 
with food or other materials obtained from ordinary people. 

The things of the patatinar are always kept apart from 
those of the crtatuiar. When the buffaloes migrate from one 
grazing-place to another, tlic things of the patatmar arc carried 
by one man and those of the ertntinar by another. 

In connexion with many dairies there is a house in which 
calves are kept, the ki^'otars, and a place for ver}- \-oung 
calves, called kush or which is sometimes parti)' formed 

b)’ the spreading roots of a tree. 

I am in some doubt as to whetlier the buffaloes belonging 
to a \'illage daiiy ever liavc a special tn in which tlic)' are 
enclosed for the night. In general, however, there is no 
doubt that the sacred buffaloes of the daily occup\- the same 
pen as the ordinal')' buffaloes. Similarly I am not clear 
whether the dair\' alwa\'s has its own irkan/ius, or milking- 
jjlace, or whether ordinary and sacred buffaloes arc not often 
milked at the same spot, the dair)'man recognising the buffa- 
loes committed to his charge and milking them onl)-. 

Every dairy has its own place from which water is drawn 
the pali nipa. This may be a different stream from that used 
for liousehold purposes, but is, perhaps, most commonl)- j)art 
of the same stream, the higher part being used for dair)- 
[jurposes. When a \'illage has more than one dair)-, each 
daii')' has its own place for drawing water, usuall)' diflerent 
parts of the same stream. 

The foregoing account holds g(_iod of all kinds of village 
dairy. The different grades of \ illagc dair)' present differ- 
ences in the dail)’ procedure, in the qualifications and rules 
of conduct of the dairyman, and in other resjiects. I will 
begin w ith the tarvali of the Tartharol. 

Tin: Tarvali 

This is the name applied to the lowest grade of Tarthar 
dairy and ma)' mean “ the ordinal')' dair)'," the first s)’llable 
bei ng probabl)' the same as in the w'ord “ Tarthar.’’ 

The tarvali is always of the ordinal')' form and is never 
called poll. The dair)'man, or tarvalikartinokli, is often a 
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youth or man of the village to which the dairy belongs, but 
he may be taken from any other village of the clan or from 
other Tarthar villages, the choice in some cases being restricted 
to certain clans. The only Tarthar clan which is strictl>’ 
limited to its own members in the choice of tayvalikartviokh 
is that of Melgars. In all cases this grade of dairyman must 
be one of the Tartharol ; he is never taken from the other 
division of the Toda people. 

When the dairyman is taken from another clan, he ma}’ 
receive certain wages, viz., two cloaks {piitkicli") in the year 
and six rupees, together with the loan of a milking buffalo for 
the use of his family. I have no definite information whether 
anything is given to dairymen who are members of the clan 
or family to which the dairy belongs. 

The dairyman is regarded by the Todas as a servant, espe- 
cially when taken from another clan. I was often told that a 
man was working for another and was his servant, and alwaj's 
found that the so-called .servant was palikartinokh at the dairy 
of the village at which the master lived. Correspondingly, 
there seemed to be no doubt that the dairyman was treated 
with very scant respect, except on ceremonial occasions and 
when actually performing the ritual of his office. 

The tarfalikartmokh wears nothing but the ktivn, or perineal 
band, when he is in the dair}^, and wears a loincloth called 
irkart/itadrp when milking. When away from his work or 
when looking after his buffaloes on the grazing-ground, he 
wears the ordinary cloak, or putkuli. He usually sleeps in the 
outer room of the dairy, but is allowed to sleep at any time 
in the dwelling-hut. When he goes there he may only touch 
the sleeping-place (/c/r*/'/) and the floor (Xv/Av). If he touches 
any other part of the hut, he at once loses his office and 
becomes an ordinary person. There are no restrictions on 
the intercourse of the tarvalikartinokh with women. 

When the tarvalikartinokh rises in the morning, he lca\'es 
the dairy, raising one or both hands to his face as in Fig. lO 
and sa3-ing Sami or Swami. He often also saj-s this word when 
getting up from the .sleeping-place. He first lets the buffaloes 
out of the pen (tn) in which they had been put for the night 
and then goes into the dairj’to churn. He does not light the 
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lamp in the morning unless it is dark, nor does he pra}-. The 
milk poured into the patat overnight will have coagulated, so 
that it f(jrms a solid mass ciiWcd ad rpars. The dairx’man puts 
the churning-stick into the patat and churns for a little time 
till he has broken up the adrpars} Then he pours off most 
of the semi-fluid milk into another vessel (also a patat), leaving 
about one kudi “ in the churning-vessel. He adds to this 
some butter from a previous churning, which he takes from 
the parskadrvcinnu, adds also some water, and churns the 
mixture till butter is formed. He pours out the buttermilk 
into the niajpariv, keeping the butter in the patat, adds more 
coagulated milk and water, and churns again, transferring the 
buttermilk to its vessel when butter is formed. He continues 
in this waj* till all the milk has been churned, anrl he then 
transfers the butter which has been formed to the vessel called 
pi'iiparra, also putting a small portion in the parskadrvi'nmu. 

The palikartmokh then goes out to milk, with the irkart/i- 
pnn and the wand called parsknrs ox ularivurthkurs. He puts 
into the milking-vessel some buttermilk, the buttermilk u.scd 
for this purpose being called ptp, and he also smears some 
butter i.in the edge of the vc'-'-el to put (ui the teats of the 
buffaloes. When h.c goes out, he s.alutes by raising the 
ii’kartlipuu and parsknrs to his forehead in the same manner 
as is shown in Fig. When he has filled the milking- 
vessel, he goes into the dairy and empties the milk into the 
patat and returns to the buffaloes, d'his is repeated till all 
the buffaloes have been milked, after which the dairs-maii 
takes foorl .and buttermilk, but with no prescribed ritual as in 
the case of more sacretl dairies. He also gives out butter- 
milk to the people of the village. After the work of the 
morning is over, the palikartmokh may go out to look after 
the buffaloes, or may collect firewood, leaves, or other things 
necessai'}’ for his work. JJuring the later hours of the 
morning the palikartmokh ina)- often be seen lying down 
taking a rest before he begins the work of the afternoon, 
which is more ceremonial than that of the morning. 

* I'liis. is lilLially * CO. niilk,' It piol.a]»l\ iccei\cs this iuiuil kecuu-'C ihc 
CML^iiIatioii i', nficn IbistciiL.I i'V lic.iliii;; 

' Totir pint'. 
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About three o’clock in the afternoon he goes to the dairy, 
bows down and touches the threshold with his forehead 
(favnersatiti, Fig. 20), enters and touches a vessel on the 
patat side, and then a vessel on the ertat side. He then 
lights the fire and inspects the milk drawn in the morning. If 
it has not become solid, he puts it on the fire for a few minutes 
to hasten the coagulation. He lights the lamp and pra3 s. 



FIG. 20. — THE ‘ r.XLIK.^RI’MOKH ’ SALUTING THE THRESHOLD OF THE DAIRY 
AT KlUDK ‘ PAVNERSATUT.’ 


using the praj’er of the dairy (.see Chap. X), and then churns 
as in the morning. When he has finished churning, he clears 
the churning-stick of the butter clinging to it, and after hold- 
ing it to his forehead and uttering the sacred word "On" he 
puts it in the stand called agar. He then goes out to milk as 
in the morning, taking buttermilk in the milking-vessel. 
When the milking is over, he shuts up the buffaloes in the 
pen for the night, and as he does .so, he repeats the praj-er 
of the dairj-, the prayer being exactly the same as that 
used when lighting the lamp. Fie then takes food and 

F 
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goes to sleep, often saying Szi'ci)/n' as he lies down for the 
night. 

The taj'vali of the IMelgars people is in some ways 
regarded as superior to the other tarvali of the Tartharol. 
The Melgars tarvalikartmokh may not go to the tarvali of 
another Tarthar clan, though the tarvalikartinokh of another 
clan may go to a Melgars tarvali. This was said to be due 
to the higher degree of sanctity of the IVIelgars dairy and 
office, but there do not appear to be any differences of ritual 
corresponding to this different degree of sanctitj'. 

The Kudrpait 

The special feature of the kniirpali is that it contains one 
or more of the bells called numi. This involves several 
additions to the ceremonial of the dairy, and these are 
accompanied by more stringent rules of conduct for the 
dairyman. 

\\'henever engaged in his work, the kndrpahkartjnokh must be 
naked except for the kirvn. In the cold Nilgiri mornings it must 
often be a very unpleasant task to have to milk the buffaloes 
with no covering, and I was told that at some places, and 
especially at Nodrs, the people gave up the maintenance of 
a kiidrpali on account of the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining men to undertake the office of dairyman. 

When the kndrpalikartmokh is taking his meals, he must 
hold his food in his hands till he has finished. lie is not 
allowed to put it down on the ground, as ma)' be done b)’ 
the dairyman of the tarvali. 

Soon after beginning to churn, the kudrpalikartinokh takes 
up some of the broken-up curd (adrpais > and puts it on the 
bell {mam) three times, saying “ On ” each time, and milk 
from the vessel first brought into the dair\' is also put on 
the bell in the same manner. 

At the kudrpali of Kars, the dairyman puts the curd and 
milk on a board called pato. The bells of this dairy have 
been lost, and the dairyman puts the milk on the board on 
which the bells used to hang. The process of putting milk 
on the bells is properly called terzantirikiti, but the Todas 
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often speak of the process as “ feeding the bell.” At the 
kudrpali of Kuzhu, belonging to the Kars clan, milk is put in 
the same way on a gold bracelet. 

When making butter, it will be remembered that the dairy- 
man of the tarvali makes a certain amount, and then pours 
away the buttermilk, and repeats this till all the adrpars has 
been converted into butter and buttermilk. Whenever the 
kiidrpalikartinokh pours away buttermilk, he takes a piece of 



FIG. 21. — rUE ‘ KUDKPALI ’ OF K.ARS, WFEH 1 HE ‘ KUDRPAI.IK.CRTMOKH ’ 
br.\-\Ill,NG 0-N THE WALT. IN’ THE FOKEGROUNH IS THE .MOIMi CALl.ED 
‘IMUDKIKARS" IX THE B.ALK.GROCXD OX THE RIGHT IS THE CALF-HOUSE. 


the bark of the sacred tiidr tree {MeHosnia piingens and Wightii) 
and beats three times on the patat, saying ” On ” each time. 
This ceremony is called ptptdrthti, and is the exclusive 
privilege of the kudipalikarttnokli. If this ceremony should 
be omitted, the buttermilk may not be drunk by any one. 

The kudrpalikartinok/i is allowed to sleep in the ordinary 
hut, but only on special days — viz., Sunday, Wednesda\', and 
Saturda}’ — and on these days he must, like the tarvalikartinokh, 
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av'oid touching anything in the hut except the sleeping-place 
and the floor on pain of losing his office. He is allowed 
intercourse with any Tarthar woman, but must ha\ e nothing 
to do with the women of his own division, the Teivaliol. 

While in office, the kudrpalikartniokh is not allowed to visit 
the bazaar,^ and if he does so he becomes an ordinary 
person at once. One afternoon when I was working with 
Farkurs (8), one of the elders of the Kars clan, Sakari (7), who 
had been kudrpalikartmokh at Kiizhu, came to announce that 
he had visited the bazaar at Ootacamund. He was therefore 
no longer paliknrtmokh, and he came to tell Parkurs that a 
successor must be appointed. It seemed to me in this case 
that Sakari had visited the bazaar because he was tired of 
office and wished to become free. I had a suspicion also that 
he wished to become acquainted with my proceedings, for he 
came straight to me from the bazaar and was one of my most 
regular attendants for some time after his deprivation. The 
kud}palikartmokli is prohibited from entering a tarvali, though 
the tan'alikavtuiokh may enter a kudrpali. 

The milk of buffaloes connected with a knd>pali is more 
sacred than that of buffaloes milked at a tarvali. x^ny one 
may drink milk from a tarvali, but the milk of the kudrpali 
may only be drunk by the palikartmokh. If any one else 
drink the milk of the kudrpali it is believed that he will die. 

I could learn of no case in which a man had taken this milk, 
but Kbdrner fy) had seen a cat die on the day it had drunk 
milk of the martir, the buffaloes of the kudrpali of Kars. 
Kbdrner was somewhat of a sceptic in connexion with many 
of the beliefs of his people, but he was very much in earnest 
on this occasion, and when my interpreter said he should like 
to drink some of the milk, Kbdrner offered to give him one 
hundred rupees if he drank the milk of martir for four da) s 
and remained alive. 

The buffaloes tended at the tarvali and kudrpali are of 
several named kinds. xA.ccording to tradition, each clan at 
the original distribution of buffaloes by Teikirzi (see p. 186) 
was given a certain kind. To Kars were given the buffaloes 

^ I am not -^iire ^^helhcr this restriction does not aKo apply to the iai-cali- 
kartinokh. 
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called niartir ; to Xodrs were given nashpcythir ; to Pan, 
pimipiy, to Melgars, /tJ/'i'rtv/'r; these buffaloes originally given 
being called in general nbdrodvaiir ■, lit. “buffaloes who 
rule.” 

In various ways the buffaloes originally given to one clan 
have passed into the possession of other clans. This has 
happened when buffaloes have been purchased, but is chiefly 
due to the existence of several customs which involve 
gifts of buffaloes. The tradition also runs that soon after the 
buffaloes were originally given, the Nbdrs people built the 
kudrpali with seven rooms to which I have already referred 
and begged the Kars people for martir to milk at this dair}^. 
Similarly the people of Kanodrs borrowed martir from Kars 
to milk at their conical dairy, and similar transferences of 
buffaloes ma\' have occurred between other clans. In these 
and [lossibly in other wa_\-s buffaloes have passed from one 
clan to another, and as the buffaloes have in man)' cases kept 
their original names, most clans now possess buffaloes of 
several kinds. 

I was for a long time very doubtful about the relation of 
the kudrpali and tai vali to one another, and had very great 
difficulty in finding out which buffaloes belonged to each kind 
of dairy. Finally, it became cjuite clear that the same buffaloes 
might be milked either at a kudrpali or a tarvali, and that the 
possession of a mani was the chief point which determined 
whether a given dair)' was a kudrpali or a tarvali. 

The same kind of buffalo may be milked at one kind of 
dairy in one clan and at the other kind in another clan. The 
uaslipcrtliir oi Nudrs are milked at Xho tarvali that place, 
but those of Kars are milked at the kudrpali together with the 
martir. Further, in at least one case, the same buffaloes 
might be milked in one village of a clan at a kudrpali and in 
another village at a tarvali. The Pan people now live chiefly 
at Naters and the chief villages of the clan in the Kundahs, 
Pan and Kuirsi, are deserted during the greater part of the 
year. When these villages are occupied the pineipir are 
milked at their kudrpali dairies, but when the people are at 
Naters the same buffaloes are milked at the tarvali. The 
uuDii is left at Pan, and I was told that if the bell were to be 
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brought to Xaters a kndrpali would have to be built for its 
reception and the pineipir would then be milked at this dairy. 

At the present time the only clan which has a kiidrpah in 
constant use is that of Kars. The Tan clan onl\- uses its 
kitdrpnli during the few months that the villages in the 
Kundahs are occupied. The Nodrs clan is said to have had a 
kndrpali at one time, but the fact that they had to borrow 
buffaloes for it from Kars points to the especial connexion of 
the kndrpali with the latter clan. 

Although the Karsol and Panol are the only clans which 
have a kndrpali, the special feature of which is the possession 
of a mani, these are not the only clans which own these 
sacred bells. In other case.s the mani belongs to the next 
higher grade of clairj-, the '^cnrsnli, and the Kars clan itself 
also possesses mani kept at this grade of dair\-. Indeed, 
although the Kars kndrpali is said to have bells as its special 
feature, these bells do not really e.xist, ha\ ing been stolen 
.some )’ears ago. The fiction of their presence is, however, 
kept up, and, as we have seen, the place where they should 
hang is still ‘ fed ’ with curd and milk. 

In one case, that of the Kars kndrpali, I worked out in detail 
the ownership and care of the buffaloes called martir. There 
were altogether forty-eight of these buffaloes kept at si.x 
places and tended by seven dairymen, who were chosen 
from the Karsol or from the people of Xddrs, Fan, Taradr or 
Keradr. 

The distribution at the time of my visit was as follows : — ■ 


Kutadri (7) nos^cS'>ed 8 bufialoes kept at Kar.-, tended by Idjen nf Taradr (22) 


Kutlhurs ( 12) ,, S 

Farkur^ (S) ,, 8 

Pidrvan (9) 6 

Kuincrvan (14) 6 

Putheners (10) ,, 6 

Nudriki (8) ,, 3 

Mony;cUhi f 15) .. 3 


if 7» ■'» 

I'shaiadr ,, 

,, Pakhalkudr ,, 
,, ,, Pelelkwur 

,, ,, Keshker 

,, ,, Kiizhu ,, 

7J J» •• if 


Tilipa uf Kars ( 12) 

')f Xddr-s (6) 
Tidjkudr of X'fnlrs (6j 
Pons of Koradr (26; 
i'alpa uf I’an {16) 
Mutkudr of Kar^ (15) 


It will be noticed that in only two of the dairies did the 
palikartmokh belong to the Karsol, and in each case he looked 
after the buffaloes of his own father, Mutkudr also tending 
the buffaloes of X^udriki. Idjen was the son-in-law of 
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Kutadri, and Palpa had married a Kars woman, who was 
not, however, closely related to Potheners, to whom he was 
acting as dairyman. Kosners and Tidjkudr were given to me 
as examples of a practice in which a man of one clan works 
for one of another,^ and they received the same wages as in 
the case of the tarvalikartmokJi fsee p. 62;. 

These facts show clearly that the kiidr/’alir a.re not regarded 
as the property of the whole clan, bat belong to different 
families, and the same is true of the buffaloes milked at the 
tarrali. Each famih’ possesses its own sacred buffaloes as 
well as its ordinary buffaloes or putiir, and in some cases the 
buffaloes of each family have their own dairyman, even when 
the milk of two herds is churned in the same dairy. 


The Wursl'li 

Most of the Tarthar clans possess herds of buffaloes called 
collectively iviirsulir, each herd being tended b}- a diaryman 
called uiirsol at a dair>- called 'jursiili or ivursuli pali. The 
buffaloes of different clans have special names. At Xodrs, 
they are called incrsgursir \ at Kars and piidrshtipir \ 

at Pan, kiideipir ■, at Keradr, niiniapiy •, and at Xidrsi and 
Kwodrdoni, keitankursir. The people of Pam, Kanodrs, and 
Melgars have no zcursiiliy ; Pam and Kanodrs both had 
buffaloes of this kind at one time, but they have been allowed 
to die out. IMelgars, on the other hand, never had zvnrsu/ir, 
the tradition being that none of these buffaloes were assigned 
to the clan at the original partition by Teikirzi. 

The zvursulir are said to have been given to most clans at 
the original partition of buffaloes, but no reason could be 
given for the creation of this special kind of buffalo. The 
Keradr clan arc believed to have received their zvursulir from 
Korateu (sec Chap. IX), the buffaloes being descended from 
a sambhar calf given by this god. 

A special feature of the zvursuli is that the dairyman or 
zvursol of this Tarthar dairy has to be taken either from 
the Teivaliol or from the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. The 


^ See Chapter XXIII, 
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Melgars people could hold the office of ivursol, but had no 
zvursulir themselves. At the present time the majority of 
men who hold this office are drawn from the Teivaliol, only 
two belonging to Melgars, and it .seemed that it was only 
when the supply ran short among the Teivaliol that the 
Tarthar people had recourse to members of their own 
division. The Melgarsol do not share fully the privileges 
of the Teivaliol in respect of this office, for though they may 
perform the ordinary work of the dairy, there are certain 
duties of the zmirsol, such as those at the funeral ceremonies, 
which may only be performed by a Teivali occupant of the 
office. 

The zvursol has to go through more complicated ordination 
ceremonies than the palikartmokh, and has a distinctly higher 
degree of sanctity so far as one can judge from the rules for 
his conduct. He may not be touched by any ordinary 
person, and in general the rules regulating his conduct are 
more stringent than those for the ordinary dairyman. 

The wiirsol has two dre.sses; one, the grey garment called 
tuHi, which is worn at his dairy work and kept in the dairy ; 
the other, the ordinary putknli, which he wears when not 
engaged at his special work. 

The wursol does not sleep in his own dairy, but in one of 
a different kind, a village which has a zvursuli always having 
at least one other dairy. At Kars he sleeps in the kiidrpalt, 
and at Nodrs in the tarvali. He is allowed to sleep in the 
hut of a Tarthar village on two nights in the week — viz., 
Sunday and Wednesday — and on these occasions he may 
have intercourse with any Tarthar woman. Except on these 
occasions he loses his office even if touched by a woman. 
He is not allowed to have intercourse with any Teivali 
woman, even with his wife if he is married, on pain of 
becoming an ordinary person. 

He may go to any Tarthar village, but to no Teivali village — 
i.e., if one of the Teivaliol, he is allowed to visit none of his 
own people. 

When he goes to the dwelling-hut, care is taken to remove 
from the hut the objects shown in Fig. 1 1 — viz., the inuni or 
sieve, the loask or pounder, and the kip or broom. It seems 
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as if these three objects are removed because they are used 
by women. The emblems of womanhood are not allowed 
to contaminate the house while the i^'i/rsol is present, al- 
though, at the same time, he is not restricted from intercourse 
with the women themselves. On the mornings after he has 
slept in the hut he bathes from head to foot before going 
to the dairy, and prostrates himself at the threshold before 
he enters. 

If the cloak of the ■Zi.’/trsol requires cleaning or mending, it 
may only be taken to the hut for these purposes on the 
same day.s as those on which the rcv/rw/ may sleep there — viz., 
Sunday or Wednesday. 

The food of the wursol is prepared for him by the palikart- 
niokh of the dairy in which he sleeps. The tcursol never 
prepares food either for himself or others, except on the 
occa.sion of the festival called iipah'ustki (sQe Chap. VIII). 

Most iviirsuli have only one room, the exception being the 
poh at Nodrs, and the iviirsuli of Nasmiodr and Odr. It 
is noteworth}- that these, however, are three of the most 
ancient and important dairies of the Todas. The reason why 
the other ivursitli have one room is probabl)’ the fact that the 
ivnrsol is not allow'cd to sleep in the dairy, and consequently 
there is no necessity for an outer room. When these dairies 
have been rebuilt, or new dairies have been made, the Todas 
have probably not thought it worth while to keep two rooms 
except at the especially imjiortant and sacred places. I was 
also told, however, that each of the three places which have 
two rooms had been at one time a ti dairy, and, as we shall 
see later, dairies of this, the highest, grade always have two 
rooms. 

Another indication of the special sanctity of these three 
dairies is that at them, and also at the zviirsiili at Kozhtudi, 
the zanrsol must never turn his back on the contents of the 
dairy — i.e, he must do all his work and go in and out of the 
dairy facing the place where the mani is kept. The Todas 
call this proceeding in which the back is never turned on the 
contents of the dairy “ kabkaditiP 

The vessels of the zviirsnli are divided, like those of the 
ordinary dairy, into those of the patatmar and those of the 
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crtatinar. The following sketch of the arrangement was made 
by Kodrner, but I do not feel confident of its accuracy. 

C 

I 

o 

A. f'iU.it mar 

^ O I) Eiiatniar 

j, C. The hiajii or I.lH. 

1) Ihe telh or Limp 

K. Ua.Jail or hi enlace. 

K o 

F. The floor. 

1 -' ' 

Fit;. 22. 

The lamp is of iron, bouglit in the bazaar ; it is called 
tudrkpelk or tagarspdk, according as it is hung by a hook or 
on a chain. This distinction probablj- holds for other village 
dairies. 

Tih: Daily Liit-: of tiik Wursol 

The dairy work of the wursol is carried out on the same 
general lines as that of the pahkartuiokh, but the order and 
method of the various operations are more strictly regulateil. 
Before the wursol goes into the dairy in the morning he 
washes his hands with water from the vessel called krpunk 
bows down at the threshold and enters the dairy ; salutes the 
Dtani (kaiuiiik/iti), goes to the ertatmar and touches the 
inajpariv ; then to the patatuiar and touches the patat. Then, 
after lighting the fire, he takes the mu off the patat, and, if the 
milk has coagulated, he begins to churn. After churning for 
a little while he puts some of the coagulated milk on the 
mani. After the churning is over, he milks, putting some of 
the first milk on the bell. 

After the milking is finished, buttermilk is distributed to 
the women, and a mixture of milk and buttermilk is given to 
the men, who come to drink it standing outside the dairy. 
The zvursol then drinks buttermilk and eats. When taking- 

^ Probably a corruption of kaiptm^ hand vtiSbcl. 
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buttermilk he pours it from the vessel called ertatpiin into the 
leafi from which he drinks. When he goes to attend to the 
buffaloes, he leaves the tiini in the dairy and puts on his 
piiikuli in a special way which is only adopted by the z^'ursol 
and only b\' him when engaged in looking after the buffaloes. 
Placing one end of the cloak over the left shoulder, he brings 
the other end under the right arm, and, taking this end in his 
right hand, throws it round the back of his neck so that it 



I'lG. 23. — HIE ‘WURSOl' of K.\RS, KF.RN'l'lSI (56), STANDI.NO BY TUF, SIDE 

OF HIS D-YIRY. 


rests on the left shoulder. The result of this adjustment is 
that the front part of his body is uncovered as shown in 
Fig. 23. I could not ascertain why the ^citrsol should wear 
his cloak in this special way, nor why this method of wearing 
the garment should be peculiar to his office.- 

^ This is dune by foldin^r a leaf in such a way that it forms a cup. 

- The mclhud of ^\ Cefring ihe cloak adt»ptcd liy the wtirsol ij> nut unlike that 
shown in a picture at the Guimet Museum in Paris, which represents a Brahman 
engaged in prayer. 
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In the afternoon the wiirsol again washe.s his hands, bo\vs 
down to the threshold and enters the dairy, salutes the niajii, 
touches the viajpariv and patat as in the morning, and lights 
the fire. He then lights the lamp, and prays, using the pra)-er 
of the village. Then he churns and “ feeds the bell,” but his 
procedure differs from that of the morning in that he dis- 
tributes the buttermilk at this stage of the proceedings. 
When he milks he puts some of the first milk on the bell, and 
when he shuts up the buffaloes in their enclosure {tii') for the 
night, he recites the same prayer as when lighting the lamp. 
He then takes his food, eating it outside the dairy, puts his 
tiini on the patatniar, and goes to rest. 

The procedure thus differs from that of the tarvali and 
kitdrpali in that the dairy vessels are touched ceremonially at 
the beginning of both morning and evening operations. The 
icursitli resembles the other dairies, however, in that praj'cr is 
offered in the evening only. The differences are less pro- 
nounced in ritual than in the rules of conduct. 

The Kegvai.i of Taradr 

The people of Taradr have a special institution which is in 
many ways intermediate between the dairies of the village 
and the in.stitution to be described in the ne.x’t chapter — ■ 
the ti. 

The buffaloes connected with this institution are known as 
the kugvalir. They are said to belong to the whole of the 
Tartharol, but this only seems to mean that they are so 
important that every Toda looks up to them and feels that 
they are in some measure his. It does not mean that every 
Toda has a voice in their management or share in their 
produce. 

The people of Taradr are divided into si.x families {pb/tn), 
and each family has charge of the kugi'alir in turn for periods 
of three jears, the head of the family having the chief 
direction. At the present time they are in charge of .Siriar 
(20), having only recently passed to his family. 

The head of the family in charge appoints the dairyman, 
who is called kugvalikartmokh. This dairyman must be a 
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member of the Taradr clan, but need not necessarily be a 
member of the family in charge. 

Each of the chief Taradr villages has a special dair\’ for 
the kug-valir. It is called the kiigvali {kiigpali) or chief dairy 
{kiig=(’tiid=c\\\ei^), and it was said to be the chief of all the 
dairies. All these dairies have one room only, except that at 
Taradr itself, where there are two rooms. These dairies do 
not at present differ in form or general appearance from 
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were sent from Amnodr^ by the god On to the people of Taradr. 
A long time after they came to Taradr the herd was on the 
point of dying out, only one cow buffalo remaining, which 
was so old that it had lost its teeth. This sole survivor was 
pregnant, and when about to calve the delivery was much 
delayed, and it seemed that the buffalo would die before the 
calf was born. Only women were present and they cut open 
the belly of the buffalo and took out the calf, which was 
tended very carefully and lived, and the existing kugi'alir are 
descended from this calf. 

This story preserves a tradition of the practice of women 
attending to the buffaloes at the time of calving, which is 
said to have been at one time the regular practice. 

The kugvalikartmokh sleeps in the kivotars or calf-house, 
except at Taradr, at which place he sleeps in the outer room 
of his dair\-. He is allowed to sleep in the ordinary hut on 
certain nights in the week, and may only have intercourse 
with Tarthar women. 

He wears the grey garment, or tiDii, which he ties round his 
waist when churning and wears over his shoulders when 
milking. 

The work of the dairy is carried out on the same general 
lines as that already described, but with certain distinguishing 
features. 

All the work is done kabkaditi \ the dair\’man never turns 
his back to the contents of the dairy. In those villages in 
which he sleeps in the calf-house he goes naked (except for 
the kiiv)i) to the kugvali, washes his hands, prostrates himself 
at the threshold, enters, and puts on his tu}ii which is kept on 
the patatniar. He salutes the mani, which he feeds with curd 
and milk as in other dairies. He also knocks on the patat 
three times, saying “ On ” each time. 

As in the other village dairies, he only prays and lights the 
lamp in the evening. When he gives out buttermilk, he 
must use the vessel called p'olmachok. He drinks buttermilk 
{pepiiti) in a distinctly more ceremonial manner than in the 
ordinary dairy, sitting on the seat ikivottnn ) outside the dairv, 
and pouring from the ertatpiin into a leaf-cup made of two 

* The \\ orld of the tlead. 
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leaves of the kind called kakuders. He drinks three times 
onl)', raising the leaves to his forehead and sa}-ing " Oil ’’ each 
time. 

In this more definite ceremonial when drinking buttermilk, 
we have a transition to the ritual of the ti, and this re- 
semblance to the procedure of the ti is still more marked in 
the following features. In addition to the kugvalir, the 
kugi’alikartniokh has certain ordinary buffaloes, pittiii-, to 
provide milk for his personal n.se, and these buffaloes are 
milked in a special vessel called kitviin {kupiui). This vessel 
is also used to transfer butter and buttermilk from the 
patatniar to the ertatmar, />., buttermilk is not poured 
directly from the patatpiin into the majpariv, but poured from 
the former into the kiivitn and from this into the majpariv, 
and similarly the butter is transferred from pataipiDi to 
penpariv by means of the same ves.sel. 

Tiil D.mrv Of Kaxodr.s 

Another dairj'-temple « hich occupies an e.xceptional posi- 
tion is the poh at Kanodrs. This is a dair\- of the conical 
form, shown in Fig. 25, which differs from that of Xudrs 
in being surrounded b}’ two walls {katug both of which 
are shown in the photograph. 

According to one account the people of Kanodrs borrowed 
martir from Kars to be milked at this dair\’, but at the present 
time, when the dairy is occupied, the cattle milked are those 
called iiashpcrthir. 

The daiiwanan at this poh is called pohkartpol and must be a 
Kanodrs man. During my visit, the dairy was not occupied 
and the office of pohkartpol was vacant. At the present time 
a dairyman is appointed about once a year and holds office fur 
thirt\- or forty da_\’s onl}'. So far as I could ascertain, the 
failure to occup}' the dairy constantly is clue to the very con- 
siderable hardships and restrictiems which ha\'C to be endured 
b}' the holder of the office of dair\'man, and the time is 
probabl}' not far distant when this dair}-, one of the 
most sacred among the Todas, will cease altogether to be 
used. 
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When a pohkartpol is in office he is allowed to have one 
companion, who is a pcrol, or ordinal'}' person, i. c., he undergoes 
no special ordination ceremony. With the exception of the 
two men, no one is allowed to go near the building for 
any purpose. When I visited the place, my guide stayed 
a considerable distance away from and out of sight, of the 
dairy while I went with my interpreter to inspect the building 
and its surroundings. The pohkartpol and his companion 



FIG. 25. — THE ‘ I'OU ’of KANOllRS. UIE 1 WO W.ALLb ARE SIIOW.X. 


sleep in the kiootars, or calf-house, in which there is a bed 
(tun) for each. This building has no door and is a very fliins}- 
structure, so that sleeping in it can differ very little from sleep- 
ing in the open air. There is a fireplace between the two 
beds, but its warmth can hardly be sufficient for any degree of 
comfort. Further, the pohkartpol may only wear the tuni, a 
very scanty garment as compared with the piitkuli. The 
pohkartpol must be celibate while in office, and his companion. 
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must also be celibate while at the dairy. The poJikartpol 
must take his food sitting on the outer wall which surrounds 
the dairy. He must not put his hand to his mouth, but must 
throw his food in ; nor must he put the leaf used as a cup to his 
lips, but must pour into his mouth from above. 

Several of these rules and restrictions are even more severe 
than those for the palol, to be considered in the ne.Kt chapter. 
The reason given for the strictness of ritual is that the god 
Kwoto or Meilitars “ had done so many wonderful things 
on that side ” (see Chapter IX). 

One feature peculiar to the Kanddrs dairy is that milk 
receives the special name persin. This is the name of 
the churning-vessel of the //, but is not used for milk in any 
other dairy. Otherwise the names used at Kanddrs are 
the same as at other village dairies. 

The Teivali Dairy 

Among the Teivaliol, the various grades of dairy and dairy- 
men so far considered have no e.xistence. Alany Teivali 
villages have two dairies, but each is served by a palikartmokh 
of the same rank. 

The general procedure of the Teivali dairy does not appear 
to differ in any very marked respect from that of the Tarthar 
tarvali. The most marked difference which I could discover 
is in the clothing of the dair}'man. When engaged in the dairy 
operations, the Teivali palikartmokh wears, at any rate 
in some cases, the tic?ii, or garment of dark grey cloth of the 
same kind as that worn by the wursol. 

The sacred buffaloes of the Teivaliol are known as pasthir, 
and there are no differences corresponding to the different 
grades of the Tartharol. Similarly with one e.\;ception, 
the Teivali pasthir of each clan have no special names 
like the martir, iiashpcrthir, See., of the Tartharol. The 
exception is that the buffaloes of the Fiedr clan are called 
kudeipir or kudipir, apparently the same name as that of the 
luitrsiilir of Pan. 

The village of Kiudr, belonging to the Kuudrol, possesses a 
dairy of special sanctity (.see Fig. 31). It is served b)- a 
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palikartt)iokJi, 7 s.\\(\. it docs not appear to have any special com- 
plexities of ritual except in connexion with certain bells which 
this clair\- contains. Theie are six of these bells, two kept on 
the patatinar, called patatmani, and four kept on the ertatmar, 
called ertatmani. Durin”' the dairy ceremonial these bells are 
‘ fed ’ b}- the palikartniokh, the patatmani receiving milk and 
the ertatmam buttermilk. I only became aware of the exist- 
ence of these bells incidentally, and had not the opportunit}- 
of ascertaining their history or meaning. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they differ from the mani of the Tartharol and 
from those of the I’iedr clan among the Teixaliol in that the}' 
are never used at a funeral fsee p. 352^ 



CHAPTER V 

THi: TI DAIRV 

The ti is the name of an institution which comprises a 
herd of buffaloes with a number of dairies and grazing 
districts tended b\- a dair\’man-priest or priests called palol 
with an assistant called kaltuiokJi. Each dair)' with its 
accompanying buildings and pasturage is called a ti mad, or 
ti village. 

In most cases there are two kinds of buffaloes at each ti, 
and each kind should properly bo tended by its own paid 
and kaltmokli. There is, however, only one ti which jjossesses 
two palol at the present time, and they share a kaltmokh be- 
tween them, tlrough a second is appointed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. In other cases one palol tends both kinds 
of buffalo, and in others, again, the dairies are unoccupied for 
the greater part of the year and the office of palol is on!}’ 
filled for certain limited periods. 

Each ti is regarded as the property of a Tarthar clan, but 
the palol has to be taken from the Teivaliol, the choice being 
in some cases restricted to one or two Teivali clans ; thus, the 
palol of the Xbdrs ti must belong either to Piedr or Kusharf. 
The palol is chosen b)' the Tarthar owners, but the latter do 
not seem to gain any material advantage from their posses- 
sion. In fact, it involves them in some expense owing to the 
necessity of giving certain feasts, and this expense was put 
forward as one reason why a ti is often unoccupied. Xever- 
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theless the Tartharol are very proud of the fact that the 
institution of the //belongs to their division, and whenever I 
asked a Tarthar man why he considered his people superior 
to the Teivaliol, the answer always ran that they had the 
ti and that the Teivaliol who tended the ti were their 
servants. 

The buffaloes belonging to a ti are of two kinds, dis- 
tinguished as persinir and piinir. The former are the sacred 
buffaloes, and the elaborate ceremonial of the ti dairy is con- 
cerned with their milk. The punir correspond in some 
respects to the putiir of the ordinary vdllage dairy, and their 
milk and its products are largely for the personal use and 
profit of the palol and are not treated with any special 
ceremony. The persmir are usually of various kinds, but the 
nature of their classification is different at each ti and its 
consideration may be postponed till later. 

I obtained most of my information from people connected 
with the \6drs ti. During the whole of mj- visit the herds 
of this ti were at Modr, which is only about a mile from the 
Paikara bungalow. Owing to the restrictions on intercourse 
with so sacred a personage as a palol, it was not practicable 
to obtain all my information from tho.se actually in office, and 
I found it best to work with men who had formcrl}’ held the 
post and had retired. I worked chiefly with Kaners (63), an 
old man who had been palol at the Nddrs ti, and with 
Koboners (58), who had been at the Kars ti. For some time 
I worked with one or other of these two men every day, 
paying occasional visits to Mbdr to observe as much of the 
ceremonial as I was allowed to see. On these occasions I 
was also able to consult Karkievan, the chief palol, on points 
about which the ex-officials were doubtful. 

Both Kaners and Koboners were trustworthy witnesses, 
but Kaners was old and had given up his office some time 
before, and in consequence often committed faults of omission. 
Koboners was an admirable informant, and the fulness of the 
account of the ti ceremonial is largely due to him. It must 
be remembered that I was only able to see for myself a few 
superficial features of the ceremonial, and that my account is 
based on the descriptions given by these and other men, but 
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nevertheless I have a considerable degree of confidence in its 
essential accuracy. 

The dairy of a /f is always called po/i, vv'hatever its shape 
may be, and at those places where there is, or should be, more 
than one palol, each has his own dairy. In these cases the 
work of one dairy goes on quite independently of the other, 
each palol being only allowed to enter and work in his own 
building. In addition to the dairy, or dairies, there is at each 
ti mad a hut in which the palol and kaltniokh sleep and in 
which the latter takes his food. When there are two palol, 
both sleep in the same hut. There is a house for the calves 
called karenpoh, corresponding to the kwotars of the village 
dairy. 

The milking-place of a ti mad is called pcpkannus instead 
of irkarmus, as at the ordinary dairy, and is usually enclosed 
so that the buffaloes are screened from the e)'es of ordinary 
people. 

There is always one buffalo-pen, or tu^ for ordinary use, and 
at some places two others, called pon tu, or festival pens, used 
on the ceremonial occasions of migration from one place to 
another and of salt-giving. 

The surroundings of the dairy are called pul, and there is 
a sjrecial part of the piil to which alone the ordinary Toda 
is allowed to go, and he may onl)- go there by a special path. 
Each ti dair}' which I visited was by the side of a wood 
and the place for ordinary Todas was in the wood. 

At a little distance from the dairy there is the source 
from which the rvater for sacred purpose is drawn. This 
source is called kwoinir, and at Mbdr, where there was a 
kivoinir for each palol, it was a spring built in with stones, 
and not a stream as at most villages. In addition to the 
kit'oinir there is also a stream from which water is taken by 
the kaltmokh, who is not allowed to go to the sacred spring. 

There are \ arious stones and other objects of ceremonial 
importance at most ti place.s, but the description of these 
may be givTii with that of the ceremonies in which they 
play a part. 

’ The proper name for the pen at the ti wa') mtthadr, and f »r the calf-pen, 

I:adr, blit my informants ulwviys used the ordinary wordb ta and /cadr. 
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At Modr, the diary place I know best, all the buildings 
and objects of the ti mad are shut off from the outer world 
either by walls or by the natural configuration of the ground 
or forest. Within this screen, partly natural and partly 
artificial, there is the large milking-ground which ma\' be 
entered by the buffaloes from two directions, and on one 
side of this are the three pens, the two dairies, and other 
buildings. 

The more important of the two dairies has situated close 
to it the sleeping-hut and two huts for the calves, and this 
small group of buildings, shown in Fig. 27, is surrounded by 
a wall like that round the ordinary village dairy, leaving little 
space between the wall and buildings. These buildings, being 
within the outer boundaries of the ii mad, are already well 
screened from the world, and in consequence the surrounding 
wall is low. The other dairy is situated on the boundary, .so 
that it can be seen by an>-one outside the ti mad, and the wall 
around it is therefore high, .so that a person standing outside 
can see nothing of the proceedings of the dairyman. At 
Modr the water springs are at some distance from the 
dairies and there is a special path by which the palol goes 
from the dairy to fetch water. 

At another dairy, that of Ante, there is one path by which 
the palol goes to fetch water and another by which he returns, 
but I do not know if this is so at all dairies. 

Although I visited Modr on many occasions, I never had 
an opportunity to investigate the buildings closely. 1 was 
never allowed to go within the walls enclosing the dairies, 
much less to go inside the.se buildings. If the annual 
programme of the //had been carried out, the buffaloes would 
have left this place before the end of my visit, and I intended 
to make a thorough inspection after they had gone; but owing 
to various causes I mention elsewhere (see Chap. VI) the 
herds sta^'cd at Modr till after my departure, and I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining the exact plan of the dairies and 
their surroundings. 

The dairy of a ti always has two rooms, an inner rejom, the 
ulkknrsh, and an outer room, the phrmunkuysh. These are 
divided from one another by a screen, or patun, which stretches 
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about two-thirds of the way across the breadth of the build- 
ing and is about three feet high. The palol stands in the 
outer room and performs the dairy operations proper to the 
inner room leaning over the top of the screen. The object 
of the screen is to keep the sacred objects of the dairy from 
the gaze of an^’one who may look in, and especially from that 
of the kalt!)iokIi \ but in the onh’ dairy of the kind into which 
I had the chance of looking, the screen was made of vertical 
sticks with wide intervals between them, so that I could easih" 
see through. This dairy was, however, unoccupied, and if 
daii-)' vessels had been there, it is possible that they would 


A. Mam. 

1>, C, 1>. Tlio 

K. 'I'lie itlrkxcoi. 

Y. The lamp. 

G. The pclK'katitthiaaskal. 

H. The ta/'a/^/izoa:>/ca/. 

I. Tile palun. 

J. K. The pohvelkars. 

L. The screen in front of the dairy. 
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have been screened from view in some way. In this dairy 
the screen extended from the right-hand wall as one looked 
in, but at IMddr I was told that the screen was attached to the 
left-hand wall, and there were certain facts which make it 
almost certain that this statement is correct, though I had 
not the opportunity of confirming it by actual observation. 

I did not discover whether there were any differences 
between the internal arrangements of the conical dairies and 
those of the dairies of the ordinary form. Breeks has gi\ en 
a description of the conical dairy at Anh), and from this it 
would seem that the dairy is divided into two rooms by a 
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partition extending to the roof, the two rooms communicating 
by a door. There are two possibilities as to procedure. It is 
possible that only one room of this dairy is used for the 
ceremonial and that it is again divided by an incomplete 
screen into inner and outer rooms, or it may be that the 
dairyman churns in the inner room. I have no information 
on this point, but the general nature of the churning 
procedure at the ti dairy makes it highly probable that the 
former supposition is correct and that the inner room is 
divided into two parts. 

In the plan on p. 87, I have adopted the arrangement in 
which the patun, or screen, is attached to the left-hand side 
of the building, but this is certainly not the ca.se in all diaries. 
In some dairies also the fireplaces are on the other side. 


The CONTENT.S OK THE POH 


(f?) In the inner r<»oin 


(/') I’etween inner and milcr lOnnis. 


(d) In the outer room. 


[ One mam. 

Three f'crsiu. 

'rwo tor:iim. 

Two /<{!(. 

( )nc pt'y$inkudi iki. 

pohvct or pohpet. 
( >nc hivoi. 

(’)ne Ircvoinorlpyt. 

^ Several tedshh. 


f or lamp. 

\ idfhvoL 


T\\«> lirepUices 


f Pp/kkaiilPiZi'a\l'a/. 
I 7'i)ratthwas/cai. 


I Several aiug. 
Uppitft. 
Mbrktidriki. 
Karpun. 
Tttravali. 
Gudithoi. 


V U nused ko^hlag. 


.Another vessel, the morpiin, is kept in the sleeping-hut, 
where two or more horns are also kept which are blown' 
by the kaltuiok/i every night before going to rest. 

The things of the inner room correspond in general to 
those of the patatmar in the ordinary dair)", and the thino-s 
of the outer room correspond to those of the ertatniar. The 
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things of the outer room are sometimes called the alngpicr, 
just as those in the village dairy are called crtatpjir, but I 
did not hear of any corresponding term for the things of the 
inner room. I have no record of the place where the fire- 
sticks {jiirsi) are kept, but they will almost certainly belong 
to the outer room, since, in the village, they belong to the 
ertatniar. 

The nature of each of the ves.sels and other objects of the 
dairy is as follows ; 

Persin. This is an earthenware vessel containing about five 
kiidi, fit’., 2i gallons. The freshly churned milk is poured into 
and churned in three of these vessels. The persin corresponds 
to the patat of the village dairy. 

Tbrznni. This is an earthenware ves.sel containing two or 
three hidi. Two of the.se vessels are kept in the inner 
room, one, called the kayitbrzuvi, to hold water, and the other 
to hold the butter added while churning. The latter is 
called the peptbrzuin because it is also used to give butter- 
milk to the buffaloes on certain occasions. When not in 
use the two t'orzum are placed on and act as covers for two 
of the persin. The tbrzuui corresponds to the niu of the 
ordinary dairy. 

Kbgldag. This is the churning-stick which corresponds to 
the niadth. Both kbgldag dL.x\A niadth are alike in having the 
peculiar shape shown in I'ig. 18 (see also p. 1 1 1 ). The thong 
by means of which the stick is turned, ordinarily called palv. 
is here called poiniirs, and consists of a strip of the skin of a 
male calf. The kbgldag is made by the palo/ from bamboo 
growing on the Nilgiris. In addition to two used and kept 
in the inner room, five or si.x new churning-sticks are kept 
in the outer room. 

Persinkndriki. This is a small piece of bamboo with a 
handle called tutth. used to knock against the persin when 
praying. 

Pohvet ipolipef). A wand used when praying. 

Kieoi. A bamboo vessel containing about three kudi. It 
is the vessel taken out by the palol to milk the buffaloes. It 
corresponds to the irkartpiin of the village dair\’ and is 
made by the palol from bamboo obtained by the kaltniokh. 
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Kzi’oinortpet. A wand carried by the palol with the kiooi 
and used to keep away the calv'es when milking. 

Tedshk. Rattan rings used when carr\’ing the dairy 
vessels. 

Idfkivoi. A bamboo vessel containing about one kiidi. It 
is used to transfer butter and buttermilk from the vessels of 
the inner room to the vessels of the outer room, and is kept 
midway between the two rooms. There is nothing corre- 
sponding to it in the village dair\', except at the kugvali, 
where the hivun is used in the same wa\-. 

Alng. Earthenware ves.scls used as receptacles for butter- 
milk and butter in the outer room. There are at least two 
of these vessels, usually more. This vessel corresponds to the 
park' of the village dairy. 

UppiiH. A bamboo vessel which is used to hold the butter- 
milk which the palol drinks. 

Mhrkudriki. A vessel used like a ladle to transfer butter- 
milk from the alng to the uppun or the morpint. It corre- 
sponds to the uiajertkiidriki or ashkiok of the ordinary dair}". 

Kaj-piDi. A bamboo vessel used to milk the pitnir, or 
ordinary buffaloes of the ti herds. 

Turavali. The cooking-pot of which the ordinal')' name is 
thratthadi. 

Gudiiboi. An earthenware pot to hold )ici or ghi. Its 
ordinar)' name is pathrs. 

The ni'oipun, ke[)t in the sleeping-hut, is a bamboo vessel 
used by the kaltniokh to hold buttermilk both for himself and 
for certain privileged visitors called mbroL 

The earthenware vessels of the inner room are not obtained 
from the Kotas, like tlie ordinary vessels, but are made by 
Hindus, and are procured through the liadagas. 

The palol has two garments, one of which, the kiibiintiini, 
he wears when not engaged in dairy-work, while the other, 
the pbdrshtnni, is worn during the dairy-work or other cere- 
monial. The latter is kept in the outer room when mjt 
in use. 

There are usualK^ two kinds of bell at the //, one kind con- 
nected with the more sacred buffaloes and another belonging 
to the punir. The bells of the first kind, called niani, are 
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kept in the inner room, and arc tied on the necks of certain 
buffaloes for a short time on special occasions. The other 
bells, called k/idrs mani, arc kept outside the door of the 
dairy and are put on the necks of the pnnir on the same 
occasions. 

There were several points of interest about the lamps used 
to light the dairies. At one time it seems that ever}- palol 
was provided with an iron lamp with a number of cavities, 
each cavit}' being fitted with a wick. These lamps are 
reputed to have been as old as the foundation of the ti 
dairies. One of the lamps which is still in existence at the 
Xbdrs ti That of the warspoJi) is said to have been brought 
from Amnbdr. There is some doubt about the exact number 
of cavities and wicks in these lamps, but in the existing lamp 
of the Nodrs ti there seems to be little doubt that there are 
seven cavities and wicks, and the lamp is called onavpelk, " the 
lamp of the seven holes.” All the seven wicks are onl}' lighted 
on special occasions {pomiol), and on most da}-s only one is 
used. At some dairies the.se injn lamps have been long lost, 
and in these cases the palol u.sed to make lamps of the bark 
of the tiid)- tree. According to Marshall (p. 141), these lamps 
have five wicks, and this appears to be still the case at the 
Kars ti, where there were formerly two iron lamps, one with 
five cavities and one with four, and in the lamp now used at 
this ti they still keep up the use of five wicks on special 
occasions, using only two on ordinary days. It is possible 
that Marshall derived his information from a man who had 
been palol at this ti. At one of the dairies of the Tan ti there 
is an old iron lamp with seven cavities, and at the other, where 
a bark lamp is used, it has three wicks. At the present time 
the dairymen rarel}- trouble to make bark lamps, but are content 
with earthenu are lamps procured from the bazaar. If these 
are broken and cannot be replaced at once, bark lamps are used 
during the interval. The wicks of the lamps, for whichever 
lamp they may be used, are always made of tnni taken from 
the garments worn b}- the palol, and the substance used in 
the lamps is butter. 

Of the two fireplaces in the outer ro<.>m, the torattliioaskal 
is used for ordinal'}- purposes, for cooking food, &c. The 
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other, called pdkkatitthzvaskal, or sometimes pcrsiiikaftth- 
zvaska!, is used for lighting the lamp or for any other purpose 
directly connected with the v'essels of the inner room. 

The Daily Life at the Ti 

The inhabitants of the ti rise before it is light, probably 
about five a.m., and on getting up from the bed some say 
“ ekirzam ineidjam!’ ^ The kaltmokli goes at once to open 
the tu in which the buffaloes have been penned for the night. 
The palol salutes with hand to forehead when he leaves the 
sleeping-hut and goes to the front of the dairy, where there is 
water standing in a bamboo vessel called papuu, correspond- 
ing to the kepiiH of the village dairy. He washes his hands 
and face, and then washes out his mouth by taking up water 
with his right hand, pouring into his left, and taking the 
water into his mouth from the latter. It is noticeable that the 
palol uses his left hand for this purpose of personal cleanliness, 
and not the right hand, which is chiefly used in his sacred 
work. He then ties up his straggling hair at the back of his 
head, bows down at the threshold of his dairy and enters, in 
some cases saying “ ekirzam meidjam ” as he does so. 

When the palol enters the outer room of the dair}-, he 
transfers fire from the tbrattinoaskal, where it has been burn- 
ing all night, to the other fireplace, the pelkkatittlnoaskal, and 
then takes off the kubiintuni, which has been his covering 
during the night and puts the podrshtuni round his loins. 
He lights the lamp by means of three pieces of wood of the 
kind called kid, taken from the pelkkatittlnvaskal, and while 
so doing begins to pray, using the prayer of the ti. After 
lighting the lamp, and while still continuing to pray, he takes 
up the persinkudriki and knocks with it on the middle of the 
three vessels called persin, going from one persin to another, 
when he pauses to take breath. I had the greatest difficulty 
in finding out exactly what happened in conne.xion with thi.s 

^ These are the kwarzam^ or prayer names (see Chapter X) of Teikirzi and 
Tir^hli. They \sere used by Xaburs (64) who had been /rt/e/at llie Pun ti, but it 
i-, doubtful whether their use or the use of any other hivai '.am on the-'C occasions 
is an esublished custom. 
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prayer, but after I had settled on the foregoing description as 
correct I was allow'ed one day by the kalttnokli to go near 
the dairy while the paid was praying, and was able to hear 
the beating on the earthenware vessel with each word of the 
prayer. 

The next step is to take up the pohvct and place it against 
the wall, and then the palol begins to churn the coagulated 
milk in the middle pcrsin, milk in this state being here called 
kiidabpol instead of adipars^ as in the ordinary dairy. 

In those cases in which the niani is ‘ fed,’ the palol puts 
kiidabpol on the bell shortly after beginning to churn. This 
is done three times, the syllable On being uttered each time. 
When the paid does anything three times in this way, he says 
that he does it viushtiii. This expression for ‘ thrice ’ is not 
used in the ordinary dairy. 

The next steps are to pour into the kivoi and karithrzuin 
most of the coagulated milk which has been broken up by 
the churning, to add to the milk remaining in the persin some 
pcrsinpen, or butter especially kept for the purpose in the 
ptptbrzum, to add water, and to churn the mixture of coagu- 
lated milk, water, and butter in the middle porsin. When the 
new butter is formed, the palol pours out the buttermilk into 
the vessel called idykivoi, keeping back the butter with his 
hand. The buttermilk is transferred from the idrkivoi to one 
of the alitg in the outer room. Some of the milk which had 
been put into the kivoi or karithrzuin is then poured back into 
the middle pcrsin, more water is added, and the mixture is 
churned, after which the buttermilk is again transferred b}’ 
means of the idrkivoi to the alug, while the butter is kept in 
the persin. This procedure is repeated till all the milk of the 
middle persin has been churned. 

The persin on the right-hand side of the palol is then taken, 
and its position exchanged with that of the vessel hitherto 
used, and the churning is continued in exactly the same 
manner. The buttermilk is transferred to the alug, but the 
butter when formed is transferred to the persin, which had 
been originally in the middle. When the contents of the 
second persin have been churned, the third persin is placed in 
the middle and the same procedure is followed, so that when 
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the churning is over all the butter which has been formed will 
be in the persin which was originally in the middle. Some 
of this butter is put into the peptorzuin to act as persiupcn on 
another occasion, and the remainder is transferred to the 
butter alug by means of the idrkivoi. The two tor.ziun arc 
then put on the tops of two of the persin as covers, the pept'or- 
zuin being placed on the middle persin and the palol takes 
the milking-vessel (Jeivoi') and wand {kzvoinortpet) in his right 
hand and goes out to milk, having first put some buttermilk, 
called ptp, into the kzvoi. 

When the palol leaves the dairy, he raises the milking- 
vessel and wand to his forehead and salutes in the way 
shown in Fig. 27. The Todas say that he is saluting the 
sun and the buffaloes. It is probable that, in general, the 
palol faces approximately east as he salutes, but there is 
no doubt that, at the present time, his salutation is chiefly to 
the buffaloes. He salutes in the same direction both morning 
and evening, and certainly pays no attention to the direction 
in which the sun lies. 

This salutation is now often done in a very perfunctory 
manner. The vessel and wand may be raised hastily to the 
forehead for a few seconds onl)’ as the palol goes towards his 
buffaloes, and I am doubtful whether the salutation is ever 
performed exactly as shown in the figure, for the vessel con- 
tains some of the buttermilk called pep, which might be spilt 
if the vessel were held quite horizontal!}'. 

When the palol salutes, he .sa}-s “ On ” three times, and re- 
peats two or three clauses of the dairy pra}'er, usually the 
kiuarzain of the more important gods of the dairy. 

When going to milk and when going from one buffalo to 
another, the kzvoi and kiooinortpet are always held together in 
the right hand. When the kzooi is filled, it is taken into the 
dairy. If it is the custom of the dairy to put milk on the 
■niani, this is now done three times, sa}'ing '"On ” each time, and 
then the milk is poured into the middle persin, the kzvoi being 
held in the left hand, and the palol goes out again to refill the 
kzvoi. When all the persinir have been milked, the milk of 
the three persin is mixed together by pouring from one to the 
other. The reason for this is that the buttermilk, called pep. 
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is onl\- taken out in the kz^'oi on first "oinc; to milk, and 
in consequence the J’cp would affect the milk of the middle 
persin onl_v if its contents were not mixed uith those of the 
vessels filled later. 

The palol next goes out to milk the piinir, taking for this 



FIG, 27. — Tin: ‘TAIOI,’ KAKKIKVAX, SAI.U flNG AT MOIIK. HCIsSTAMiIXG 
IX iiic ■ iT:rKAKMrs.’ Tin: iiuii him; xt:xi lo iiu; ‘i'Ai.ol' i^ ihl 
‘ 1 1 I'ou ' ; iiiAi ox iin; Kic.nr i-, iiir. ‘ kakcnfoii,' and iiF.xwi.r.x 
IT AX’D I HE ‘ U I'OII ■ CAN BE sEEX’ THE IlCT WHERE THE IX' H.ABIT AX 1 S 
or I HE ‘I I Mali' ^i.Ei.r. 


purpose the vessel called karpun and an ordinary wand, the 
kicoi and kzvoiuortpct being only used for the more sacred 
buffaloes. There was some difference of opinion as to what 
should be done with the milk of the punir. According to 
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some it may be used to fill the persin if these are not filled 
by the milk of the persinir\ according to others it is wrong 
to do this, and the milk of piinir should on no account be put 
in the more sacred vessels of the inner room. I think there 
is no doubt that at the Nodrs ti at any rate the first pro- 
cedure is followed. At this ti the punir outnumber the 
persinir by far, and it is probable that the milk of the former 
is used to supplement that of the more sacred buffaloes, 

although it is contrary 
to tradition that this 
should be done. 



PIC. 28. — TO snow THE ATlTTUDIi ADOPTEII 
i;v 'illK ‘ TALOl/ I’RAYINC. 


The three persin be- 
ing filled, the tbrziini 
are again put on as 
covers, and the palol 
takes up the wand 
called pohvet, and 
pra\'s, .standing in front 
of the screen {patiin) 
with his hands lying 
over one another cross- 
wise on the top of the 
stick as -shown in Fig. 
28. He recites the full 
prayer of the ti, then 
replaces the pohvet be- 
tween the persin and 
the patiin and this act 
of replacing the wand 
marks the end of the 


more sacred part of the dairy operations. If a Toda wishes 
to ascertain if the work of the dairy is over, he asks, “ Has 
he taken the pohvet ? " 

The palol now unties his hair, secs to anything necessary in 
connexion with his food, fills the itppun with buttermilk, and 
then leaves his dairy and goes to sit on the seat called 
poJivelkars on one side of the door of the dairy, viz., on the 
opposite side to that on which the mani is placed. At Mbdr 
he sits on the stone on the right side of the door when going 
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in (K in Fig. 26), and the fact that he does so is one of the 
rea.sons which make it probable that the arrangement of the 
poll of that place is a.s I have given it in the plan. 

When the palol has seated himself on the pj/ivclkars, he 
calls out to the kaltmokh “ Kaizhvatitva'' “ Come here and 
pour buttermilk ! ” When the kaltmokh comes, the palol 
gives the uppiiu to the boy, who sax’s three times " Kai.zhvat- 
kinaP “ Shall I pour buttermilk ? ” and the palol replies each 
time, “ Vat I” The kaltmokh pours from the iippun into a 
cup made of the leaf called kakitders held by the palol, who 
drinks after raising to his forehead. This is repeated till the 
palol is satisfied, when the leaf-cup from which he has been 
drinking is thrown away,' and he goes again into the outer 
room to get food. He gives food to the kaltmokh, who eats it 
in the sleeping-hut, while the /c?/?/ himself eats sitting on the 
pohvelkars. If any m'orol (see p. 107) are present, they are 
fed at this stage with buttermilk and food by the kaltmokh, 
who gives them the buttermilk out of the mlnpiui, pouring it 
into leaf-cups as when giving to the palol. 

The rest of the morning is passed in looking after the 
buffaloes, cutting firewood, plucking leaves used as cups 
and plates, or doing any other work connected with the ti. 

In the afternoon the palol returns to his dairy and goes 
through the same operations as in the morning, except that 
he fetches water from the kiooinir earlj' in the proceedings, 
usu_all}' bringing enough for the work of that afternoon and of 
the ne.xt morning. He churns the milk drawn in the morning, 
and when the time for milking has arrived, the buffaloes will 
have returned to the milking-place, and as soon as they arrive 
their calves are let out from the house {karonpoh) in which 
the)' have been kept. 

W'hen the churning and milking arc over, the buffaloes are 
shut up in the tn for the night. The palol then takes butter- 
milk as in the morning, and both he and the kaltmokh take 
their food. The latter eats his food in the sleepiiig-hut as in 

^ In the story of Kwoto anti the Keividr ti (Chap. IX) the kalfniokh has to poui 
away bulternulk at an a])pointed >potx It i-s piobable that this biiUerinllk is that 
untinislied by llic /h/c/, and possiI)ly this custom ia still ioliowed but \sa^ not 
mentioned by my informants. 


H 
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the morning, and the palol does not enter till the boy has 
finished. As the palol enters, the kalt)nokh says ''Oil ” thrice, 
takes the horn or horns, and standing at the door blows three 
times (if there are two horns, three times on each horn), and 
then re-enters the hut and all go to rest. 

In the afternoon the palol prays three times ; when lighting 
the lamp, and after milking and filling the three pcrsin as in 
the morning, and again after shutting up the buffaloes in the 
til for the night, when he stands in front of the entrance 
to the pen. In each case he uses the whole of the ordinary 
prayer of the dairy. Me also utters a few clauses of the 
prayer when going out to milk. These prayers will be given 
in Chap. X. 


Tiif, P.s.L()I. 

The palol, who must belong to the Tcivaliol, is chosen 
by the members of the Tarthar clan to which the ti belongs. 
He may hold office for as long as he pleases up to eighteen 
years, and, according to some accounts, he might continue in 
office even after this period, though there is no case known in 
which this has happened. 

The usual duration of office seems now to be only two or 
three years, though a man may often be reappointed either to 
the same or another ti. At the time of my visit, one palol had 
been continuously in f)ffice for si.xtecn years, another for.si.x 
years, and the rest for shorter periods. At the present time 
the office of palol is vacant at .several dairies owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining qualified occupants. 

During the whole time he holds office, the palol may 
not visit his home or any other ordinary village, though he 
may visit another ti village. Any business with the outside 
world is done either through the kaltmokli or with people 
who come to vi.sit him at the ti. All business with the 
Badagas is transacted through a special man of this caste 
called the tikdfmav. If the palol has to cross a river, he may 
not pass by a bridge, but must use a ford ; and it appears that 
he may only use certain fords ; thus it is easy to cross the 
Paikara river just above the bridge, but the palol of the X'odrs 
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ti was not allowed to do so and had to use a ford nearer to the 
dairy at Modr. 

The palol must be celibate, and if married, he must leave his 
wife, who is in most cases also the wife of his brother or 
brothers. According to the account given by Finicio in 1603, 
the palol could send for his wife and meet her in a wood every 
week or so and might also send for the wives of any other 
Todas. It is possible that this may still happen, but I failed 
to obtain an account of it and understood that the palol was 
really celibate. According to Finicio the restriction to which 
the palol is subject is that he may not touch a woman in the 
house. We have seen that in the lowest rank of the dairyman- 
priesthood intercourse with women in the house is allowed at 
any time and in the higher ranks only on certain days of the 
week. It is quite consistent with this that in the highest rank 
intercourse in the house should be altogether forbidden, 
but might still be allowed in the forest, and it is quite possible 
that Finicio is correct. I was unacquainted with his account 
at the time of mj- visit, and all other writers had been so 
unanimous as to the complete celibacy of the palol that I did 
not press mj- inquiries on this point very closely. 

If a death occurs in the clan of a palol, he cannot attend 
any of the funeral ceremonies unless he gives up his office. If 
he resigns he is not again eligible for the office till the second 
funeral ceremonies have been completed. When a man of 
one clan gives up his office in this way, his place must be 
taken by a man of some other clan. Karkievan of Fiedr was 
palol of the Nbdrs ti eighteen years ago and resigned when 
his wife died, his place being taken by Tulchievan of Kusharf. 
Two years later Karkievan resumed office and has been palol 
continuousl}' since that time. Though there have been man}’ 
deaths among the Fiedrol, he has not attended a funeral, and 
has not, therefore, had to resign his post again. 

In old times, it seems probable that it was usual to give up 
the office of palol when there was a death in the clan. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the division of the Keadrol into the Keadrol 
and Kwaradrol by Kwoten (see Chap. IX) was ordained in 
order that there might still be men to undertake the office of 
palol when there was a death in the clan, the men of the 

II 2 
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Keadrol taking office when there was a death among the 
Kwaradrol and vice versa. 

It has been stated by several writers on the 'I'odas that the 
palol does not profit in any way by his sacred office. I made 
most careful inquiries on this point, and there seemed to be no 
doubt that the palol may often make a considerable income 
from the sale of the ghi made from the milk of the herd 
under his charge ; one palol was stated to make six rupees a 
week in this way, and while he has been in office is said to 
ha\'e increased his own herd (J.e., that of his own famiU') by 
no less than twent_\’-fivc buffaloes. In one recent case, a man 
has resigned the i)OSt of palol to the Pan ti because he 
found the income was too small. 

According to my informant, Kaners, a man used alwaj's to 
accept the office of palol unwillingl}’. When the offer came 
to him, he would sa\-, “ I cann<.)t leave my buffaloes; I cannot 
lea\-c m}- wife and my children.” Then the people would sa\', 
” You are born for the //; it is your birthright ; }'ou must not 
refuse”; and the man would reluctantly consent. Now the 
Todas are in more need of money than the}- used to be, and 
there is no difficulty in obtaining candidates for those dairies 
at which the pecuniary advantage.s arc sufficient!}- great, so 
that people will now beg to be appointed as palol to certain 
dairies, and it is even w-hispered that bribes have been offered 
in order to obtain office. There is no doubt whatever that the 
pecuniary reward is the chief inducement to people to under- 
take the charge. 

The Nddrs ti has the largest herd of buffaloes, and I was 
told that this ti is very much coveted, while others which 
have few^ buffaloes are unable t(j obtain a palol at all. My 
Tcivali friends invariably talked about the ti in e.xactly the 
same kind of way that an Englishman talks about a benefice. 

At the present time there are several instances in which 
the office of palol is vacant, and there seems to be a growing 
difficulty in filling many of the.se places. There is little 
doubt that the chief reason for this is that the herds have 
become very small, so that the resulting profit docs not offer 
sufficient inducement ; but there is also no doubt that the 
exclusion from the home and the limitation of intercourse 
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with the world in general act as deterrents to those who are 
thinking of becoming candidates for the vacant places. 

Another point about which several writers have erred is 
in supposing that the palol is important in the general govern- 
ment of the Todas and in stating that the Todas go to him 
for counsel and advice. I inquired into this vcr)' carefully, 
and there seemed to be no doubt whatever that the p.ilol has 
absolutely no functions outside the management of his dairy 
and of ceremonies connected with it. He has no place on 
the naiui, or council, and only ap[)ears before it as defendant 
or witness in matters connected with the ti. I could not 
ascertain that any one e\'er consults the palol on any business 
e.\cept that of the ti, and outside his office he has nothing 
whatever to do, and is little thought of b)' the Todas. The 
sanctit)' attaching to the palol and the reverence paid to him 
are attached and paid wIkjII)’ to the holder of the office and 
not at all to the man. 

The ordinary Toda ma_\' only ap[jroach the palol on two 
dav’s t)f the week, Monday and Thursda}-. On other days, if 
he wishes to communicate, he must stand a considerable 
distance from the ti — it was said as much as a quarter of 
a mile — and canq- on his conversation from this distance. I 
had, however, the opportunit}’ of observing that the distance 
was diminished on some occasions. 

On no account may a palol evei be touched by an ordinary 
person. A palol becomes himself an ordinary person, or porol, 
if either he or his dair}' should be touched by any uncon- 
secrated person. Recently XcSdrners (67) lost the office of 
palol to the rvarsir at the \ddrs ti, because a Tamil man went 
to his dairy while he was out looking after his buffaloes ; he 
was soon reappointed, but to another ti. 

The Toda who approaches the palol must go kci'onarut, i.c., 
with his right arm out of the cloak, and there is a definite 
form of salutation which is different forTarthanjl and Tcivaliol. 
When one of the former approaches, the palol s.avs “ lia/ 1 ," and 
the Tarthar man replies '' Ir ka/uld," WioraWy “ Ifuffalo, c.df, 
have \’ou ? ” To one of the Kuudrol, the chief Teivali clan, 
the palol sa)-s \\\okioarzatii, or sacred name (jf Kuudr, f)l[owed 
by the word ulitli, i.c., he utters the worths li'ikaiiinokh 
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kAtnicil ten idith. When any other Teivali man approaches, 
the palol say.s “’Pekein,” but all the Teivmliol repl}' with 
the same formula as the Tartharol. If a Tarthar man and 
a Teivali man approach the palol together, the former will 
be greeted first. The palol greets the man to whose 
division the buffaloes belong before the man of his own clan 
or division. 

If a Toda is in the condition called ichchil, i.e., has been 
defiled in connexion with funeral or other ceremonies, it was 
said that he might not approach the palol. I had an interest- 
ing example, however, of the way in which a regulation of 
this kind is observed. While Teitnir (52) had ichchil, owing 
to the fact that the funeral ceremonies of a relative had not 
been completed, he went with me to the Wodr ti one day and 
approached within a few 3’ards of the palol. He had taken off 
the semi-European clothing he often wore, and had his right 
arm bare, but no greeting of an)" kind took place between him 
and the palol ; the latter did not recognise his presence in anj^ 
way and behaved as if Teitnir were not there. On this occasion 
Teitnir was ichchil on account of the death of a more or less dis- 
tant relative. Later his wife died, and then there seemed to be 
no doubt that he would not under any circumstances have 
approached the ti or the palol. 

There are .several regulations concerning the food of the 
palol. Any grain he eats must be that provided b)" the 
Badagas. At the present time more rice is eaten than was 
formerly the case. This is not grown b)’ the Badagas, but 
nevertheless the rice for the palol must be obtained through 
them. The palol may drink milk, but only that from the 
buffaloes called piinir. He must take his food sitting on the 
seat, or pohvelkars, outside the dairy, and, as we have seen, he 
uses for this purpose the seat which is not on the same side as 
the niani. He usually prepares the food himself and cooks 
it on the fireplace called tbratthwaskal in the outer room of 
dair)’ ; but there is also a fireplace outside the dair)' which is 
used sometimes, especially when food has to be prepared for 
man)" people, and then the palol maj' be assisted bv the 
kaltmokh. If food is prepared bj* the kaltutokh, the fire[dace 
outside the dairj" must be used. 
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The only food which the palol is altogether forbidden is 
chillies. 

The palol wears garments of the kind called tuni, of a dark 
grey material made at Nulturs in the Coimbatore district. 
They are brought to the palol by the Badaga called likelfniav} 
Each palol has two of these garments. One is worn as 
a loincloth and is called pbdrshtuni. It is only worn when 
definitely engaged in dairy-work and on certain ceremonial 
occasions, and at other times is kept in the outer room of the 
dairy. The other garment is called kubtintiuii, and is worn 
like the ordinary cloak, but always with the right arm out 
ikevenarut). It is worn when not engaged on sacred busi- 
ness, and on a few occasions is worn together with the 
phdrshtuni. The small perineal cloth ordinarily called kuvn 
is made of the same material as the tuni and is called 
kagiirs at the //, while the string which passes round the 
waist and holds the kagurs in place is called kioainur or 
kivoiniir. 

I was told that the pilol should never cut his hair or his 
nails while he is in office. 

If a palol has held office for eighteen )-ear.s witb.out a break, 
he performs a special ceremony. The essential feature of 
this ceremony is that the palol has intercourse in the day- 
time with a girl or j'oung woman who must belong to the 
Tartharol. The woman is cho.sen by the /i?/ii/and the matter 
is arranged by the clan to which the ti belongs. On the 
appointed day the woman is brought to a village near the 
dairy at which the palol is living ; if he is at Mbdr, for 
instance, the woman will come to the adjacent village of 
Perththo. She must bathe carefulh' and be adorned with all 
possible ornaments and fine clothing. After the work of the 
morning is over, the palol gives rice and milk to the kaltmokh 
and tells him to have food ready for him when he returns at 
night. He then goes covered with his kubuntnni to a wood 
near the village, where the woman will be awaiting him. Later 
the woman returns to the village and the palol remains in the 

^ According to Brccks (p. 14) lliC'.e garmLnlt> arc made i>y the JJ.id.igab ot 
Jakaneri. Tliib may be currect, bul il is much iin>re probable dial ihey aie pr<>. 
cured through the Badagas li\ing in this village. 
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wood completely naked till sunset, when he dresses and returns 
to the neighbourhood of his dairy, but remains in an adjoinino- 
wood till midnight. He then bathes in a stream and going 
to the dair}- calls “ Kaltmokliia ! ” twice. The kaltmokh comes 
out of the sleeping hut and brings a stone resembling the 
pohve/kars, on which the palol sits, and the kaltmokh pours 
buttermilk ' kaiphrafiti) for the palol according to the 
customary ritual. Then the kaltmokh brings the papun, and 
the palol washes his hands and goes to rest. There waj^ some 
difference of opinion among the Todas as to whether the palol 
would continue to hold office after this ceremony. He un- 
doubtedly returns to his work, but it seemed probable that he 
would retire after a short time and his place be taken by 
another. In this ceremony the celibate priest after eighteen 
years of office has intercourse with a woman belonging to the 
division not his own. This takes place in the day-time, the 
palol thus committing an act which is ordinarily regarded by 
the Todas as immoral. ^ 

The last occasion on which this ceremony was j^erformed 
was when it was done by Kodrizbon, who li\cd before the 
time of the grandfather of Kaners, who is himself an old 
man. Karkievan has now been palol of the Xddrs ti for 
.sixteen years, and there was already at the time of my 
visit much talk among the Todas about the ceremoii}' which 
he might be expected to ircrfonn two years later. 

A man who has given up the office of palol is known as patol. 
It was quite clear that, on resigning cTfice, he entirely lost his 
sanctit}', and it did not seem that he derived any great social 
importance from having held the sacred office. I could find 
no instance of a man wlio had been palol having any special 
influence or power either in his clan or among the Todas 
generally. Only in one way are the patol important, and that 
is as repositories of the knowledge of the dairy ritual, and 
any man about to enter on the office of palol will learn 
the details of the ritual from those who have held office 
before him. 

I could learn of one privilege only pertaining t<r a patol. 

^ It is possible that l'inicio\\\s toUl of this and that his siatenieni alujiu 

ih.e relations of llie f'afol t») women only rcfei lt> this ceremony 
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lie is alknved to ycj to the tt mad on the da}' called upkarvuol, 
after the poiiup ceremony (see Chap. VII1 1, and on that 
occasion he receives food from the palol. 

The Kalthokh 

The kaltmokli is usually a boy, but he ina}' occasionally 
continue to hold office till he is about twenty years of age. 
He must belong either to the Teivaliol or to the Melgarsol. 
He is a general assistant to the palol, and has also certain 
definitely assigned duties, such as giving buttermilk to the 
palol and blowing the horns at night. He also takes part in 
several important ceremonies. 

Wdren away from the dair}’ and its immediate surroundings 
he wears an ordinary cloak, but always with his right arm 
outside. When engaged in his work at the dair}- or in the 
pul of the ti, he must be naked except for the kiron. When 
he has been away from the ti he ma}- not return by the path 
used by the palol, but must use a special [)ath. carr}-ing the 
cloak folded and hung over his .shoulder. At the IMbdr 
dair}', however, I noticed that the kaltuiokh sometimes kept 
his cloak in a tree just outside the ti uiad, and then went in 
and out by the same path as the palol. 

The kaltuiokh sleeps in the same hut as the palol, from 
whom he receives his food. When there are two palol and 
only one kaltuiokh, the two dair}'mcn divide the dut}' of 
feeding the boy between them. 

The kaltuiokh never goes into the dairv, but he ma}- put 
his hand into the outer room to take out those vessels which 
he is allowed to touch. He may never touch the vessels of 
the inner room. 

There are two grades in the office of kaltuiokh, a lower 
called perkursol and a higher called tunitiisthkaltuiokh or full 
kaltuiokh. The latter wears a piece of tiiiii called pctiini on 
the left side of the string (kork) supporting the perineal 
cloth. 

The perkursol is allowed to go to certain places and do 
certain things which are not allowed to the full kaltuiokh. 
Whenever it is necessary that the kaltuiokh should dci any of 
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tile forbidden things, or even if lie is likely to be in such a 
position that he may have to do these things, he becomes 
pcrkursol. This he does by throwing off the petuni and 
dipping one leg either into the pool of water called tarupun- 
kudi (see p. 177) or into the dairy stream (pali nipa) of an 
ordinary dairy (if he dipped his leg into the ars nipa, or part 
of a stream used for ordinary household purposes, he would 
at once lose his office entirely and become an ordinary 
person). As soon as he has dipped his foot, he becomes 
perkitrsol and may do the following things summed up in 
the general expression tarsku'arm'kiidthodi. He ma}' pass a 
village where there is a woman in the seclusion-hut {puchars), 
or where the relics of the dead are being kept between the 
two funeral ceremonies ; he may go to a place where the 
people ha\-e been in communication with a village in which 
either of these conditions exist ; he may pass a river by a 
bridge, and he may go to the ivursuli of a Tarthar village. 
If the full kaltniokh does any of these things, even unwittingly, 
he would at once become an ordinary person {pend). The 
kaltniokh degrades himself to the rank of pcrkursol even when 
there is merely the danger that he maj’ infringe any of the 
restrictions ; thus, one day when there was a woman at Karia 
who was in seclusion after childbirth, the kaltniokh at Mbdr, 
Katsog (55), was going to the hut of the forest guard near 
Paikara. He would not have to ]jass Karia, but there was 
a chance that the forest guard might have been in com- 
munication with the people of Karia, and therefore Katsog 
became pcrkursol. A pcrkursol is regarded as of the same 
rank as a loursol, and the people spoke of pcrkursol as a 
ti -word for wiirsol — i.c , a zviirsol at the ti was called 
pcrkursol, just as a niadlh (churn) at the ti was called 
k'oghlag. In order to regain his rank as full kaltniokh, the 
pcrkursol ha.s to perform the same ceremony as that which 
takes place at the end of the ordination to this office (see 
Chap. YU). 

While the kaltniokh is degraded to the rank of pcrkursol 
he may not touch any dairy vessels ; he ma}' not pour butter- 
milk for the palol, nor may he blow the horns — /.c., he may do 
none of the more important and sacred duties of his office. 
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The Morol 

I have said that no ordinary Toda is allowed to approach 
the palol except on certain days, and then may only go to a 
certain place in the surroundings of the ti. There is, how- 
ever, one very remarkable exception to this rule, the members 
of certain clans having the privilege of going to the ti at any 
time and taking buttermilk {mbr). Owing to the latter 
privilege they are alwav’s known as morol. 

The most important morol are the members of the Melgars 
clan, and at the Nodrs ti they are the only people possessing 
these peculiar rights A Melgars man may go to the ti on 
ev'er}' day of the week, when he enters the small enclosure in 
which the dairy is situated, going, however, by a special 
Oldening at the back so that he does not actually pass the 
dairy and sits down in front of or may enter the sleeping hut. 
lie is given buttermilk b\’ the kaltmokh after it has been 
given to the palol, and he also receives food. At the Nodrs ti 
the two palol divide the responsibility of providing food 
between them ; if four morol come, each palol gives food for 
two men. 

The rights of the Melgarsol apjjear to be exercised very 
constantl}'. I rarel\' visited the Mbdr ti without finding 
several moral present, and so far as I could observe the}- made 
the most of their privileges and enj<n'ed themselves well. It 
was very remarkable to see several Todas making themselves 
quite at home at the ti, while other Todas were standing out- 
side wholly prohibited from entering into the life of the place. 
On one occasion when I visited Modr, the brother of one palol 
was standing without at the appointed spot waiting till the 
business of the morning was over, while several moral were 
within enjoying their privileges to the full. 

The Melgarsol have certain other rights and duties in con- 
nexion with the ti, and especially on the occasion of the 
procession which takes place when the buffaloes migrate from 
one place t(j another (see Chap. VI), after which ceremon}- the 
moral sleep at the ti mad. At some dairies members of other 
clans may act as morol, but in no ca.se do they occupy quite 
so privileged a position as the people of Melgars. Thus, at 
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the Kars and the Pan ti the people of Kars are in'orol, but 
the}' ma}^ only visit the ti and take buttcnnilk and are not 
allowed to sleep there, nor have they any of the special 
ceremonial duties of the Melgarsol. 

When the dairy of a ti mad needs to be repaired or rebuilt, 
this is done by Melgars men, who must previously undergo an 
ordination ceremony of the same character as that for the 
office of wursol, and the men rank as ^vursol while engaged 
in the work. The hut of the ti mad is also repaired or rebuilt 
by the Melgarsol, but in this case the work is done without 
any special ceremony. In either case the Melgars men are 
not allowed to leave the ti mad, and they sleep in the living 
hut while the work is being done. 

Another duty of the Melgarsol is to assist in carrying the 
corpse of a palol who has died in office. 

On the occasion of the teiitiitusthchi ceremony in 1902, 
when the palol and kaltmokh left the dairy at Mixlr for 
several hours, I found a Melgars man in the neighbourhood (jf 
the dair}9 and it seemed to me that he was watching the 
dairy while the regular guardians were auay. I was told 
however, that this was not one of the recognised duties (Ta 
moral, and I suspected that he was stationed at Mbdr at the 
time of my visit, because it was feared that I might take 
ach’antage of the absence of the palol to make a closer inspec- 
tion of the dairy than was allowed. 

New Dairy Ve.s.sels 

The earthenware vessels of the inner room (pcrsi/i and 
tbrzuui) are procured from Hindus through the Badagas. 
They were formerly obtained from a jjlace called Kulpet 
(Kundapeta), near Nanjankudi in Mysore, and I was told 
that the Todas used to go down to fetch them. 

The earthenware vessels of the outer room (ahtg) are 
obtained from the Kotas like those of the ordinary dairy. 
The churn or kbghlag is made by the Todas themselves 
from the slender bamboo growing on the hills. 

The material out of which the bamboo vessels (kzooi, 
idrkiooi, karpun, uppiDi) are made, is procured from a place 
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called Ebenput(?) near Musinigudi. When new vessels are 
required, and there is only one kaltinokh, a second is ap- 
pointed, who goes to Ebenpiit, where he cuts bamboo called 
koli, which is large enough for the dairy vessels. The bamboo 
is taken by the kaltmokh to the ti, and the new vessels are 
manufactured by the palol. 

It is possible for the kaltmokh to go to Ebenput and back 
in one day, but if unable to do this he may stay the night at 
Taradr, the nearest etiidmad to Musinigudi. The bamboo for 
the new vessels, however, must not be taken to Taradr, but 
must be left in a wood near the village, and taken on to the 
ti mad on the following day. 

Any new vessels or implements must be purified before 
being used. The earthenware vessels of the inner room arc 
taken from the Badagas who bring them, and are rubbed over, 
inside and out, with the bark of the tudr tree, after which the 
bark is put inside the vessel, water is poured in three times, 
saying “Cl/?,” and the contents rinsed round and poured out. 
Water is then put in the vessel, which is jjlaced for a time on 
the fireplace to make it look old, the fireplace used being the 
pelkkatitthivaskal. The kbghlag or churning stick is purified 
by rubbing tudr bark over it and pouring water all over it 
three times. The churning stick and the earthenware vessels 
of the inner room are both purified in the outer room of the 
dairy, and the purification must be performed on a Sunday. 

The kiooi is purified on the same day of the week in front 
of the buffalo enclosure or tii. After churning, the palol takes 
the new kivoi, and a thrmim full of water, and purifies the 
former with tudr bark and water three times in the way 
already described. He then milks into the new kiooi for the 
first time, and on this occasion he must be careful not to fill 
the vessel completely. 

The idrkzvoi is purified in the same manner as the other 
vessels and also on a Sunday, but the purification is per- 
formed at the junction of the inner and outer rooms of the 
dairy. 

New vessels and other objects belonging to the outer room 
are purified with the same procedure in their own room, but 
on a Tuesdat' or Wednesday. 
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The ki^’oi or milking vessel is the only vessel which i.s not 
purified inside the dairy. With the exception of this vessel 
all the other objects used in the dairy are purified in the 
outer room or at the junction of the inner and outer rooms. 

All old, broken or worn-out vessels or implements are 
thrown away except the kzvoi, which must be buried in a 
wood near a dairy. Thus this vessel is treated unlike other 
contents of the dairy, both when being purified and when 
rejected as of no further use. I could obtain no explanation 
of this, and can only suggest that the exceptional treatment 
is due to the fact that it comes into actual contact with the 
sacred buffaloes. 


The Five Ti 

At present there arc only five ii in e.xistencc, belonging t(5 
the clans of Xbclrs, Kars, Fan, Kwbdroni, and Nidrsi. The 
Keradrol are said to have had a ti at one time which was 
spirited away b)’ the god Kwoto (.see Chap. IX) and the 
name of one of its places, Tikirs, is still preserved. 

The most important ti belongs to Nbdrs and this is one of 
the original institutions, the ti of Kars and that of Kw'odrdoni 
being the others. The Fan //is derived from that of Nbdrs 
(see story of Kwoten), and the Nidrsi ti is an offshoot of the 
Kwbdrdoni institution. 

Of these five ti, that of Nbdrs is the only one which still 
has two palol. The Kars ti has only one palol, and similarly 
that of Fan. The //of Kwbdrdoni and Nidrsi are at present 
unoccupied. At the Kwbdrdoni ti the office is filled once a 
year for a limited period in order to satisfy certain requirements 
of the Kotas. 

No ti is allowed to be vacant when the final funeral 
ceremonies are performed for any member of the clan to which 
the ti belongs, and it is only on the occasion of these 
ceremonies that a palol is now appointed to the Nidrsi ti. 

Each ti has certain features of organisation and procedure 
peculiar to itself There are certain differences of ritual and 
differences in the names and kinds of the buffaloes and sacred 
objects. The history and special features of each ti will 
now be considered. 
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Till-; Nodks Ti 

The goddess Teikirzi lived at Xddrs and was its ruler, and 
\6drs was in consequence especially favoured when the 
various buffaloes were distributed by this deity. When Puv 
died and On went away to Amnbdr (.see p. 185), the Nbdrs ti 
and its buffaloes went with him. Teikirzi, who remained 
behind, found after a time that it was not good to rule a 
country without a //, so she com[ilaincd to On and asked him 
to send the buffaloes back. He consented and people were 
sent from Nbdrs to Amnbdr to fetch the buffaloes. On gave 
them the buffaloes and all the things of the ti, and he also ga\'e a 
milking vessel and a churning stick made of gold. When 
the men started to bring back the buffaloe.s, they went some 
way and then found that they had forgotten the gold vessel 
and churn given to them by On. So they went back and 
asked On for the two things. On refused t<i give them up as 
the}" had not been taken at first, and it is believed that they 
are still in the dair}- at Amnbdr. 

On told the men who returned to ask for the things they 
had forgotten that the Todas were to make the vessel and 
churn of bamboo. They were to go to the hill called 
Teikhars or Kulinkars, where they would find a flower called 
kaviilpuv, and he told them to make a new koghlag of the 
same shape as that flower. They did so, and ever since that 
time the churning-stick both at the ti and at the ordinary 
village has been made .so that it is like the flower kavitlpuv. 

Another incident which occurred during the journe\’ of the 
ti buffaloes back from Amnbdr was the birth of a iitaiti. One 
of the two palol was carrying the dairy vessels of the inner 
room, and the other was carrying the tnani called Keu. 
When they were about half-way back to this world, the paljl 
who was canq-ing the dairy ve.ssels found that they had 
become very hcav}', so he put them down, and, taking off the 
toirjinn which was covering one of the persin, he found a bell 
in the milk of the persin. So they called the bell J’ersin 
because it was the son of a persin, and to this day the bell is 
fed with milk because it was born in milk. It is the viani 
which is kept in the ti poll of the Nbdrs ti, while the other 
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via)iiy Kcu, carried by the other palol, is kept in the z^uirs poll 
and this bell, Keu, is not fed with milk. 

When the buffaloes of the Xbdrs ti returned from Amnddr, 
they talked like men. One day when the palo/ told the 
kaltniokh to bring the calves, the buffaloes used bad language 
such as may not be uttered before women ; they would not 
obey the palol, and refused to allow him to milk them. Then 
Teikirzi found that it was bad that buffaloes should have the 
tongues of men, and she dragged the tongues out of the 
mouths of the buffaloes and made them new tongues of tiidr 
bark. The buffaloes could then talk no longer, and the)' 
allowed themselves to be milked. 

Originally the Nbdrs ti had three places, or ti mad, given 
to it by Teikirzi : Auto, Odrtho, and Kuladrtho. Later the 
people made other ti mad, and at one time, in addition to 
the three, they had the following places: — Mbdr. Kudreiil, 
Majodr, MCikodr, Tidj, Puth, and Poos. Several of these are 
now disused or have disappeared altogether, but are still 
mentioned in the prayer of the ti. Of the three original 
places, Kuladrtho has disappeared and its place is occupied 
by the Prospect tea estate. The sites of Tidj and Puth are 
also occupied b\' tea estates. The wa\' to Poos has been 
blocked by a Kota village, so that the buffakjes would be 
unable to reach it without being defiled by going through the 
village, and, in consequence, this dair)' is not used. Alukbdr 
is very close to another ti mad, jjrobabl)’ Majbdr, and the 
palol “were lazy” and allowed it to fall into ruins. There is 
a conical dair)-, now in ruins, near IMakurti Peak, which 
belonged to the Nodrs ti, and it is possible th:it this is the 
dair)' of Alukodr. 

I'he herds now spend the greater part of the )'car at Mbdr, 
but still go in most )'ears to .Vnto, Odrtho, Kudreiil, and 
Wajbdr at certain seasons. 

The Nodrs ti has two kinds of persinir, the tiir and the 
zoarsir, each of which has its own palol. There are also the 
piinir for the special use of the palol. d'he tiir ha\-e three 
subdivisions, the nmr, the atir, and the teirtir, so callcrl 
bccau.se descended from certain buffalo ancestors, or nbdrkutchi, 
who were connected with Anto, Tidj, and Teir. The loarsir. 
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are divided into two groups, the kiilatir and the peritliir, so 
called because their were connected with Kuladrtho 

and Perithi respective!}’. Teir is close to iVIbdr, but does not 
seem at any time to have been itself a ti mad, and I could 
not ascertain why it should have given its name to one group 
of the buffaloes. Perithi is near Giidakir, and in the praj-er 
of Anto (see p. 225}, there is a reference to a ti dairy at this 
place from which the buffaloes evidently took their name. 

At most of the dairies the buffaloes stand together and the 
two palol occupy the same ti mad, though each has his own 
dairy ; but when one herd, that of the tiir, goes to Odrtho, 
the other herd, that of the ivarsir, goes to another place 
called Kudreiil. These two places are cpiite close to one 
another, but are regarded as separate ti mad. The reason 
given for this separation was that at one time the 7 ^’arsir did 
not behave properly at Odrtho, and Teikirzi ordered that 
they should not stand there again, but should go to another 
place. I could not ascertain what the buffaloes did to 
merit this punishment. 

I obtained a full account of the buffaloes of the Nndrs ti 
at the time of in}- \-i,sit. There were seven ii/ur\ four adult 
buffaloes, called Kozi, Perith, Kasimi, and Uf, and three 
young buffaloes not )’et named ; five atij-, Persuth, Enmars, 
Tothi, and two unnamed ; three ttirtir, Pulkoth, Koji, and 
one unnamed. Of kiilatir there were four, Koji, Keirev, and 
two young buffaloes ; of perithir five, Kasimi, Kind, Per.sv, 
and two unnamed. Thus the ti palol had fifteen persinir, 
and in addition about thirt_\’ piutir, while the toars palol had 
nine persinir and about fifteen punir. 

The dairy of the tiir is often called the ti poll, and that 
of the loarsir, the loars poll, and ever\’ dairy has also its 
special name ; thus, at Anto the dairy of the tiir is called 
Medrpoh, and the dairy of the loarsir is called Kadpoh or 
Kadvoh. One of these dairies is of the conical form, but 
my record does not tell me which. According to Preeks 
the name of the conical dair\’ is Kiurzh. This is possibly 
the same word as Kad(poh), the name of the dairy of the 
warsir. The two dairies at Ylbdr are Paiipoh and Kanpoh. 
The name of the ruined conical dairy near Makurti Peak 

I 
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which belonged to the Xbdrs ti was Kateidipoh (Breeks, 
Katedva). 

The palo! of the Nbdrs ti must be cho,sen either from the 
pcojjlc of Biedr or from those of Kusharf. Originally it was 
ordained that the palol .should be chosen from the Biedrol, 
but later the Kuudr people obtained the right of becoming 
palol. This lasted till about seven or eight generations ago, 
when there is a story that the people of Kwurg (Coorg) came to 
fight the Todas and drove off the buffaloes of the Nbdrs ti, 
which were standing at Mbdr. The palol was touched by the 
Kwurg people and in consequence ceased to be palol, but 
instead of pursuing the invaders, he sat down by the ti wait- 
ing till he could be reinstated in his office. The kaltviokh, 
who belonged to Biedr, followed the Kwurg people, who had 
carried off a large tnani called Kan, and .some people of 
Nbdrs and Kusharf also followed with the boy. The Kwurg 
people saw the kaltmokh and told him that he might have the 
buffaloes back if he would give tliem as many rupees as Kan 
would hold. The kaltmokh had inside his loincloth a little 
gold coin called which he took out and put into Kan 

and immediately the bell became full of rupees and the gold 
coin fell out. The Kwurg people took the rupees, and the 
kaltmokh took the bell and drove the buffaloes back to Mbdr. 

As the Kwurg people were making their way home, they 
suddenly found that ail the rupees had disappeared, .so the}' 
turned and pursued the kaltmokh and the buffaloes. Then 
the kaltmokh prayed ; 

Per wadrth z’cdrma, kars loadrth vi'drma, man mas vidrma. 

" May the high hills be broken, may the rocks be broken, 
may the trees fall down.” 

Directly there was a loud noise, the hills were divided, 
stones rattled, and trees fell down. Then the Kwurg people 
were afraid and returned to their own homes. ^ The Todas 
held a council, and it was decided that, as the palol had not 

‘ Tlii^ legL-n<l\ry acc.nint proliably preserve? a traditiun of a real invasion of the 
Xilyiri Hills by the people of Coorg. The Toilas pul the date of the occurrence 
at about seven or eight generations ago. In 1774 Linga Raja, with 3,000 Coorgs, 
invaded the Wainad and remained there for five years. Hurin.g this time it is 
highly probable that the Coorgs would have explored the Nilgiri Hills. (See 
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followed the buffaloes, the Kuudr people should no longer 
have the privilege of becoming (^alol of the Nbdrs ti, and that 
in future the palol of this ti should be taken cither from 
riedr or Kusharf 

At the present time^ the palol of the tiir is Karkievan of 
Piedr, who has now been continuously in office for sixteen 
years, having also had a previous period of office as palol. 
The palol of the loarsir is Nerponers of Kusharf (66), who had 
been in office for about a year at the time of my visit. The 
kaltuiokh is Katsog of Kuudr (55). 

Although now one palol belongs to Piedr and the other to 
Kusharf, it is not necessary that this should be so and it has 
happened frequently that both palol have belonged to the 
Picdrol. 

The mani of the tiir, which is said to be made of iron, is 
that called Persin, of whose miraculous birth an account has 
been given. The 7tiani of the loarsir'xs called Keu, and is said 
to be made partly of gold, partly of .silver, and partly of iron. 
Milk is put on the former bell by the palol at every churnijig 
and milking, but Keu is not ‘ fed.’ 

In addition there are four niani of the kind called kiidrs, 
which are tied to the ptinif and kept outside the door of the 
dairy. Three of these belong to the pituir of the ti palol, and 
are called Arvatz, Kiudz, and Kerani, and should be tied to 
buffaloes named Pdthiov, Peires, and Xersadr respectively. 
The fourth bell belongs to the pani- of the imrs palol, and 
is called Kerani. It should be tied to a buffalo named 
Talg. 

The lamp of the zvars poh is one of tho.se made of iron, 
and is said to have come from Amnodr. It is called 
Onavpelk, the lamp of the seven holes. The ti poh had a 
similar lamp at one time, but it has been lost. 

Three horns are kept in the sleeping-hut of the Xbdrs 
ti. Two belong to the tiir, and are called Kiudrkiidr and 
Pudothkudr. The third belongs to the ivarsir, and is called 
Teigun. (For the origin of these horns see the story of 
Korateu or Kuzkarv in Chap. IX.) 

One feature of the ti poh at Mddr, which is certainly not 
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general, is the presence of a screen in front of the door. 
The effect of this screen is to protect the palol from the gaze 
of the ordinar}’ Todas when they are .‘Standing in their 
appointed place. When I visited iMddr I was allowed to go 
into the enclosure where the buffaloes are milked, but this 
jndvilegc was not accorded to my Toda guides, and in 
consequence I was often able to observe the doings of 
the palol when they wore hidden from my guides b}’ the 
screen. 

The 'ivars poh, on the other hand, has no such screen, but 
the wall surrounding this dair_v is much higher than at the 
ti poll and effectually screens the palol from the public gaze. 
The door of the ivnis poh faces between north and north-east, 
and that of the ti poh south-east, but owing to the presence of 
the screen the palol has on coming out to turn to the left, and 
therefore faces north-cast when saluting. 


The Kars Ti 

The following story gives the traditional origin of the ti 
mad at Makars, one of the chief places of the Kars ti, but I 
could not ascertain definitely whether it was aupjiosed to give 
the origin of the // as a whole or onl\' of the ti mad at Makars. 
The story runs that Auto created buffaloes, one of which came 
to Makars, where a tiidr tree was standing. The buffalo 
rubbed against the tree and part of the bark came off, anrl that 
is why the place became a ti. When the buffalo found that 
there was no palol at Makars and no kaltmokh. it was xoxy 
angry and raged about furiousl}’. W'hile it was doing this, it 
jumped some stones and fell into the river called Kitheri, and 
it also jumped a stream called Warwar. In spite of its falling 
into the river, however, it did not die, but got out and pushed 
stones together with its horns so as to make a tit. Later 
a dairy was built near the tiidr tree. Whether this was the 
origin of the ti or only of the ti mad of Makars, it seemed 
quite clear that the Kars ti is believed to be one of the very 
early institutions of the Todas. It.s two ancient places were 
Enddr and Makars. At each there ^^•ere two dairies, and one 
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at least of tiiose at Eiiorlr was of the conical variety and had 
the special name of IMedrpoh. Enddr has now fallen into 
disuse. It was a few miles to the north-cast of Ootacamiuid, 
and it was no longer visited because the buffaloes would 
have had to pass through Ootacamund in going from 
Makars to Enddr and would have been defiled. Makars^ 
which is near the Xanjanad valley, is now the chief place 
of the ti, and thebufifaloes were there at the time of my visit. 

Another important and ancient place of the Kars ti is Kdn 
(Lingmand) in the Kundahs. In the story of Kwoto 
(see p, 204) the buffaloes were going to Enddr from Kdn when 
the boy showed his miraculous knondedge of the buffalo 
kt^'arzai/i. Two other places are Xcradr and Pars. Both 
Kdn and Xeradr are still used, but Pars, which is not 
far from Ootacamund, is no longer used, having been given 
up because Badagas went to live near it. 

As at the XAdrs ti, there are two kinds of persDiir in 
addition to the punir. The two kinds are called piirsir 
and parsir, the former being also .sometimes called ciiodrir. 
Although there are two kinds of .sacred buffalo with their 
corresponding dairies, there has never been more than 
one palol. When a palol is appointed to this ti, he is ordained 
to the office of palol to the parsir, and, for the first month, he 
attends to these buffaloes onl)- and enters their dairy, the 
parspoh, only. At the end of the month, he becomes palol to 
the parsir, with certain ceremonies, to be described later, 
and from that time to the end of his period of office he works 
in the parspoh onl}' and never enters the parspoh, although he 
continues to attend to the parsir as well as to the parsir. 
The milk of the parsir is mi.xcd with tirat of the parsir in the 
vessels of the dairy belonging to the latter kind of buflalo. 
This dair}', which is usually called parspoh after the buffaloes, 
has also the special name of Kakanmudri. 

There is one bell belonging to the parsir which has three 
names, Perner, Kner, and Persagan, but it is also often called 
X’^er. Koboners told me that this bell is usually quite black, 
but that he had once rubbed off the thick layer of soot and 
dust with which it i.s covered and had found that it was made 
of gold. It seems to have been of a light colour and 
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may have been made of bronze. There is also a bell belong- 
ing to the parsir called Talg. 

Formerly the palol of the Kars ti was chosen from the 
Melgarsol, but this clan lost the privilege owing to the mis- 
behaviour of one of their number when holding the sacred 
office. The buffaloes were standing at Enodr, and the IMelgars 
palol was milking a buffalo, when he saw a honey-bee. He 
got up, left the buffalo, and went after the bee, leaving his 
milking-vessel behind. He followed the bee, found the nest, 
took the comb, ate some of the honey, gave the remainder to 
the kaltmokh to put in the hut, and then went back and con- 
tinued to milk the buffalo, whose name was Kan. When he 
had finished milking, he was taking the milk into the dairy 
when a plank fell on his head and he was killed. Then it 
was decided that Melgars people should no longer be palol, 
and that the office in future should be filled from the Teivaliol. 
Whenever the Todas wish to refer to the fact that the IMelgars 
people have lost the right of being palol, they say, “ Kan 
kArviik kiuzthcniz I'lpi vfichi',’ or, “Kan milking, bee he followed 
after.” 

The palol is now taken from Piedr, Kusharf or Kuudr, and 
the present holder of the office is Nodrners (67 ; of Kusharf 
The dairies of this ti are always near those of the Pan ti, and 
the two palol share one kaltmokh between them, the present 
holder of this office being Teitun (64) of Piedr. 

The Pan Ti 

The legend of the origin of this ti will be given in full in 
the story of Kwoten (Chap. IX). When this hero was 
reproved by his wife because the Pan people had no ti, he 
obtained buffaloes from the Nodrs ti, so that the Pan ti appears 
to have been later in origin than those of Xbdrs and Kars, and 
to have been derived from the former. 

Certain of the buffaloes are reputed to be descended from 
an ancestor made by Teikhars or Kulinkars (sec the story of 
this god in Chap. IX). 

The most important dairy of this ti appears to have been 
situated at Tarsodr or Tazbdr in the Kundahs, which is the 
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place to which the buffalo createtl by Teikhais found its wa>-. 
Tarsodris about twcj miles from Kun, and there is still a dairy 
of the conical kind at this place which is probably one of 
those mentioned by lireeks under the name of Tarzhva. Its 
special name was Pohujpoh or Piiverizpoh, and it belons^ed to 
the group of buffaloes of the ti called tarsir. It is now falling 
into ruins, having been disused for about twenty years. The 
last palol who went there was Pethovan (jo) of the Kwaradr 
division of the Keadrol. He died atTarsbdr soon after going 
there in perfect health from Kudbdr. His son, Kiufh'.ers, 
later became palol to the tarsir, but was afraid to go to 
Tarsbdr because his father had died there. Like his father, 
Kiudners died in office at Kudbdr, and the death of both father 
and son while holding the office of palol no alarmed the Tcxlas 
that no one has been to the dairy of Tarsbdr since. I was 
told that the dairy had been given up because the gods of 
Tarsbdr were so severe, i.e.. it was assumed that both father 
and son had been killed b}- the gods for some infringement of 
dairy regulations. New dairies have since been built near 
Kbn, the seat of the Kars ti in the Kundahs. 

The place at which the buffaloes were standing at the time 
of my visit was Kudbdr, near Makars, and this is the ti mail 
which is occupied during the greater part of the >'ear. .Another 
dairy is at Xeradr, again near the ti mad of the same name 
belonging to the Kars ti. 

A fourth place, Uteradr, is now rarely visited, since the 
buffaloes may only go there when there are two palol. 

There seems to be a very close association between the 
ti institutions of Kars and Pan. The buffaloes of the two 
always move about together, and theilairies arc sc; close to one 
another that, at present, they are able to share the same 
kaltmokh. 

The Pan ti has two kinds of buffalo in addition to the 
piinir, viz., the tarsir and the zoarsir. At one time the 
zoarsir belonged to one division of the Pan clan, called the 
Panol, and the tarsir belongerl to the fither division, the 
Kuirsiol. At Kbn there are two dairie--, one for eacir kind of 
buffalo, and each kind should also have its own palol. .\t the 
present time there is only one palol. who looks after the 
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The dairy of the uarsir, or the zvarspoli, is closed and may 
not be entered by the palol^ and he is not allowed to milk 
the zoarsir, though he may milk the pniiir belonging to the 
'i^.<arspoh. 

Formerly the palol of the tarsiy was chosen from the 
Kwaradr division of the Keadrol and the palol of the zoarsir 
from the other division of this clan, this arrangement being 
said to have been ordained by Kwoten. 

The Kwaradr division is now extinct and the remainder of 
the Keadrol are not very numerous, and the present palol of 
the tarsir is i’eilet (641 of Piedr. A few years ago both 
dairies were occupied, the palol of the tarsir being Xaburs 
of Piedr, and the palol of the loarsir, Pichievan (69 j of 
Keadr. The latter is said to have thrown up his office 
because the income was not large enough. 

If there should be a death among the Panol, the second 
funeral ceremonies (the niarvainolkedr, or so-called ‘ dry 
funeral ’) could not take place unless both dairies were 
occupied. Since Pichievan resigned, no Pan man has died, 
but when this happens a second palol would have to be 
appointed before the iitari'aiiwlkcdr co\.\\d be held. 

The tarsir have two bells, called Kbsi and Pongg. The 
former is tied on a buffalo called Kbsi, and Pongg on one 
called Enmar.s. Milk is only put on the bell called Kbsi. 
At the dairy of these buffaloes there is an iron lamp of the 
ancient kind with .seven cavities and seven wicks, and the horn 
is called Kwatadr. The loarsir have one bell, called Keituzan, 
which is put round the neck of a buffalo called Kbjiu. The 
old iron lamp belonging to these buffaloes has been lost and an 
earthenware or bark lamp is used in its stead. The horn 
is called Persagan, but as these buffaloes have no palol, this 
horn is not now blown. 

The people of Pan arc morol at this ti. 

The Kwohkdoni Ti 

There was some difference of opinion as to the origin of 
this ti, which is often called the Arsaiir ti b>' the I'odas. 
According to one account, given to me by Kwbdrdoni people. 
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the buffaloes called arsaiir came from the sea and were the 
mothers of all the tiir. Another account, which seemed to be 
more generally accepted, was that the Kwbdrcloni ti was 
instituted by On, like those of Nudrs and Kars, but that 
one day, when the palol was milking, the niani, called 
Pushodipongg, came from the sea and sat on the side of the 
milking-vessel. 

The chief place of this ti is Pursas, situated between 
Kwbdrcloni and Kotagiri. The other dairies in the past were 
at Kakwai, Karkuln, Pobkars, and Kadrin, but onl}- the first 
of these, which is clo,se to Kwbdrcloni, is now used. 

.At the time of m)- visit there was no palol, and the buffaloes, 
only about eight in number, were standing at Kakwai, but were 
not being milked. 

.A palol is appointed every year shortly before the ceremony 
in honour of the god Kamatarava, which is celebrated by the 
Kotas in January. When the Kotas announce that they are 
about to liold this ceremony, a palol and kaltinokh are 
appointed who go to Pursas. The buffaloes are milked and 
the ghi which is obtained from the milk is gic'en to the Kotas. 
The palol remains in office for about twent\- days, and his 
appointment is made altogether on behalf of the Kotas, who 
would be very angry if it were not done. It seemed that the 
success of the Kota cerenu^ny would be seriously impaired if 
there were no palol at the Kwbdrcloni ti. 

A palol would also be appointed if it were wished to hold 
the second funeral ceremonies, or niari’ainolkedr, of a 
Kwbdrcloni person. 

The Kwbdrcloni ti has never had more than one kind of 
buffalo, and ne\ cr more than one palol or kaltmokh. The 
buffaloes, or arsaiir, are those which disobeyed the commands 
of On (see Chap. IX), and are said to be responsible for the 
clangers suffered by buffaloes from tigers. 

The people of Xbdrs and Kars have the privilege of taking 
buttermilk and food at the ti, and are known as uiorol, but 
they may not slce|3 at the ti mad, nor do they take an}’ part 
in the buffalo migration. .According to one account, the 
people of Pan are also ni'orol. and may even sleep at the ti. 
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The Niorsi Ti 

This is an offshoot of the Kwodrdoni ti. One evening, 
after the buffaloes and calves of the Kwodrdoni ti had been 
shut up for the night, the women of an adjoining village were 
pounding the grain called ragi. When the calves heard the 
noise of the pounding, they ran out of their pen and made 
their way to Pursas. One of the wooden tasth which bar the 
entrance of the pen became entangled in the neck of one of 
the calves, and when the calf reached a place near Edrpali 
village, the tastJi dropped and became a wood, and the place 
is now called Tasthnodrpem. From here the calf went on to 
Pursas. The Kwodrdoni people went to Pursas to fetch 
back the calf, but when they got to the place they changed 
their minds and said that the calf should stop at Pursfis, and 
that the Nidrsi people should make a ti there and appoint a 
palol ; and this was the origin of the Nidrsi ti, which is called 
kar ti because it was derived from a calf, while the ti of 
Kwodrdoni is called ir ti. The two institutions have different 
dairies, but both are at Pursas. 

I could obtain little satisfactory information about the 
customs of the Nidrsi ti. There is only one ti mad, viz., that 
at Pursas near the dairy of the Kwodrdoni ti. Any of the 
Teivaliol may hold the office of palol, but at the time of my 
visit there was no palol, and the six buffaloes, which are all 
that remain of the herd, are being looked after, though not 
milked, by a Tarthar man, Todrigars (41), at one of the 
ordinary villages. A palol would have to be appointed before 
the second funeral ceremonies of one of the Nidrsiol could 
be performed, but apparently he would only hold office for a 
short time. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUFFALO MIGRATIONS 

At certain seasons of the year it is customary that the 
buffaloes both of the village and the ii should migrate from 
one place to another. Sometimes the village buffaloes are 
accompanied by all the inliabitants of the village ; some- 
times the buffiiloes are only accompanied by their dairyman 
and one or more male assistants. 

There are two chief reasons ^ for these movements of the 
buffaloes, of which the most urgent is the necessity for new 
grazing-places. During the dry season, lasting from about 
December to March, the pasturage around the villages where 
the Todas usually live becomes very scanty, and the buffaloes 
are taken to places where it is more abundant. Many of 
these places are in or near the Kundahs, where the rainfall 
is greater than over the rest of the hills, and others are 
scattered here and there about the hills in spots where, owing 
to favourable conditions, the ground is less parched than 
elsewhere. At other seasons of the year it may happen 
that the grazing in the neighbourhood of a village becomes 
e.xhausted, and it becomes necessary to take the buffaloes 
to another place. 

The other chief reason for the migrations is that certain 
villages and dairies, formerly im[)ortant and still sacred, are 
visited for ceremonial purposes, or out of respect to ancient 
custom. Some of the.se places, such as the villages of Piedr 

^ The l)uft,ili>C‘- ni.iy ;iLi) move from one vill.rge to .mother if ^ickne^^ should 
Ine.ik out .muing them, but I do not know whether tin-, would be'coine the Siime 
cerenioni.tl oecaeion in the other kinds of migration. 
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and Kusharf, are in outlying parts of the hills, and are entirely 
unoccupied except on the occasion of these ceremonial visits. 
Another example is the ancient and sacred village of Nas- 
miodr, of which there now only remains a dairy, situated 
in a grove in the middle of a valley cultivated by Badagas. 
It is visited once a year by the wiirsulir of Kars for about a 
month, and, as there is only scanty pasturage available, there 
is little doubt that the visit to this dairy has no utilitarian 
motive. 

At the ti the same reasons hold good. Several of the 
ti herds have dairies in or near the Kundahs, to which 
they go during the dry months of the year, while other 
dairies of special sanctity are visited only for a short time 
in each year. The dairy of Anto is a good example of 
the latter case ; it is in an outlying part of the hills, and 
should be visited for one month every )-ear, because it is 
the most sacred dairy of the ti. 

The migrations of the ti buffaloes are more strictly regu- 
lated than are those of the village herds, and there are 
definitely prescribed rules for the order in which the dairies 
of the ti shall be visited, and for the duration of the stay 
at each, though, as we shall see later, these rules are not 
always followed. 

As a general rule, the more ancient and sacred the dairy to 
which the buffaloes are going, the more elaborate are the 
ceremonies on reaching the new destination. 

The day of migration is called irskidithbutnol or inwdrthnoL 

MIGRATION.S OF THE ViLE.VGE BUFFALOK.S 

My account of the ceremonial accompanying the migration 
from one village to another is unfortunately very incomplete. 
The following accounts were given by Teivali men, and I 
cannot guarantee that they hold good for both divisions and 
for all clans. 

When it is decided to move to a fresh village certain men 
are chosen to help in the removal, and are told to come on the 
appointed day, which must not be one of the sacred daj's 
of the village (see Chap. XVII). On the morning of this day 
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the palikaytmokh abstains from food. He docs tlic ordinary 
work of his dairy, and gives out buttermilk and butter to the 
women as usual. He then calls to the chosen men who have 
come to the village, and they stand outside the door of tlie 
dairy. The palikartmokh comes out, holding in his right 
hand the milking-vessel (irkartpuii) and churning-stick 
{madtli). He stands facing the sun, and salutes holding the 
vessel and churn to his forehead, and says ckirzani nuidjaiuP 
the kivarzam of Teikirzi and Tinshti. Then all present pray, 
using the prayer of the dairj-. The palikartmokh puts the 
milking-v’essel and the churning-stick at the back of the 
dairy (the paliinerkar), and then brings the other dairy 
things, carrying out those of the patatinar first and then those 
of the ertatinar. Two stout sticks are prepared, each called 
pHtnsht, and the various objects of the patatmar are fastened 
on one stick and tho.se of the ertatmar on the other, in the 
way shown in Figs. 29 and 30.* When the things have been 
fastened on the sticks, all go to the front of the huts of the 
village and take food, after which the procession starts. It is 
headed by the buffaloes, followed b}- the dairj'man and the 
men carrjdng the dairy vessels. Each of the latter carries the 
staff on his left shoulder and has the right arm out of the 
mantle. The man carrying the things of the patatmar walks 
in front of the man carrying tho.se of the ertatmar, as shown in 
the figures. After the buffaloes, the dairyman, and the dair}’ 
vessels, there follow any men who are accompanying the 
procession, and if all the inhabitants of the village are 
migrating, the women and children follow the men. 

On leaving the village the women and girls may have to 
go for a certain distance by a different path from that taken 
by the buffaloes, but during the greater part of the juurne)' 
there does not seem to be any regulation to prevent the 
women following in the wake of the sacred animals. 

On reaching the new village, the palikartmokh purifie.'^ 

^ The vessels used for the purposes of these photographs were not the real 
ve^iSels of the dairy, but those of the house. The method of fastening the earthen- 
ware vessels does not correspond to that described for the ti dniry, and I am 
doulftful whether the method of fastening for real dairy vessels would not have 
corresponded to the procedure of the ti rather than to that sliown in the hgures. 
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the dairy by throwing into it water mixed with tudr bark.' 
The dairy thing.s are taken off the sticks at an appointed 
spot. The palikartmokh salutes the sun witli irkarthpitii and 
madtJi as in the morning, and then all pray. After the 
prayer, the palikartmokh takes some ferns ijaf) and puts them 
on the place within the dairy where the things of the patatmar 
are to stand, and these are put in their places on the ferns. 
The things of the ertatmar are then arranged in the same 
w'ay. The palikartmokh makes fire b}' friction, lights the 
lamp, and then goes to milk the buffaloes. If he has brought 
milk with him, he will churn it. Meanwhile a ceremony 
called nbtiteiti will have been performed by a little girl about 
six or seven years of age in tho.se cases in which all the 
inhabitants of the village are migrating. Before leaving the 
village from which the people are coming this girl will have 
been given food in the dairy. On reaching the new {dace, the 
girl plucks three blades of the slender grass called kakar and 
goes to the front of the dair)- and swec{)s the threshold with 
the grass. She does this with her right arm outside her cloak, 
and when she has swept she bow.s down with her forehead to 
the threshold three times. If there is more than one dairy, 
she sweeps the threshold of each. The palikartmokh then gives 
her a small handful of butter and the girl goes to the huts. 
Up to this time the women will have been waiting near the 
village, but when the)' see that the girl has {performed her 
ceremony, they go to the huts anrl {)rcjiare the food called 
ashkkartpimi.- 

\\ hen the palikartmokh has finished milking, he als(j 
j:)rcpares food, and when it is read)' he throws some into 
the fire, tbrtutrscrsthi, “ fiiod into the fire he throws,” and then 
gi\'es out the food to the peo{jle, and they eat both this and 
that (2rc|rarcd by the women. 

At some {jlaccs the ceremonial is more com{)licated than at 
others, the degree of elaboration depending on the sacredncss 
of the dairy to which the buffaloes are going. When they 
migrate to the especially sacred vilhige of Kiudr the extra 

' This is prob.ibly only true of Teiv.tli (I.iirie-,. 

~ This is a special food used on import.rnt ceremonial occa^ion.s, the mucle of 
prep.tr.Uion of uhicli is yiven in Cluptei XXIV. 
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complexity seems to depend on the presence of the bells of 
the dairy of that village. When the palikartinokli reaches 
Kiudr, he puts the dairy things he has brought with him at 
the back of the dairy. Another palikartniokh goes into the 
inner room and brings out the bells called patatniani and lays 
them b}' stones called ncui-zilbikars at one side of the dairy 
(see Fig. 31). He enters again and brings out four ertatinajii, 
which he lays by the side of another group of stones called 
iit’!ir.':?iliikars (see Fig. 32). The seconrl palikartniokh then 



HG. 31. — IIIE DAIRY Ol' KIVDR VlTIl THE ‘ TALIKAR I MOKH ’ ETAMVDRI ( jS) ; 
ON IHK UU'.in «>K IHK 1 >\IKV AlloNK AM) H* THE 1 El- f Ol THE HEAD 
or KTAMIDKI Ib THE bT<*NE CAIEKD ' N ErR 7 AT.\ KARS,' ]]\ WHILII THi: 
• i’A'I AKMAM ' I'' 

purifies the daiiA' with tiidr bark and puts the vessels which 
have been brought to Kiudr in their places on a bed of ferns 
in the way which has been described. After all the vessels 
are in their places, he takes the patatniani to the dair)- stream, 
while the first palikartniokh brings tudr bark. The tudr bark 
is pounded and the juice squeezed over the bells. The two 
patatniani, having thus been purified, are then put on a forked 
stick and carried to their usual place in the dair}'. The same 
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procedure is repeated with the ertatinain, which are strung on 
a piece of bamboo and hung on another piece of bamboo 
which projects from the wall on the crtat side of the dair\'. 
Then milk is put on the patatmaui and buttermilk on the 
ertatiiiaiii as usual. 



lie. 32. — 1111; ‘ MiL'KZL I.NKAK'- ' (il KRIiK. lA 1111. ^lUl; 01 M Illl 11 1111. 
•nUlAIMr.M' ARC I.AIli. 


Micr.vtiox of the Ti Buff.vloi s 

I obtained a very full account of the migration of the 
buffaloe.s of the Nddrs ti and will first give an account of 
the proceedings for this herd. 

The Toda }-ear begins during October with the ceremony 
of tentutnst/icJii (sec Chap. XIII) and at this time the buffaloes 
should be standing at IMddr, near Taikara. Soon after this 
ceremony, the herd goes to Anto, the most important and 
sacred of the ti places. Thej- staj- here for a month and 
then go to .Majddr, not far from Alakiirti Peak, where they 
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stay during the dry season, stopping about three months or 
longer, according to the nature of the weather. It is often 
not until Alay is reached that the buffaloes return to Alddr 
and stay there till August, when they cross the Faikara 
ri\ er to the two dairies, Odrtho and Kuclreiil, on the opposite 
bank. The tiir sta}' at Odrtho and the zcarsir at Kudreiil 
fur a month and then both return to Mddr. 

In 1902 this plan was ver)' much disturbed. In order 
to go from Mddr to Odrtho aiul Kudreiil the herds and their 
attendants have to cross the river, and under no circumstances 
is the palol allowed to cross by the bridge. He usually 
watches his opportunity till the river is low enough at a 
certain ford to allow him to cross, but the summer of 
1903 was unusuall}’ wet and the river was nc\’er sufficient!}' 
low to allow the passage, and in consequence Odrtho and 
Kudreiil were not visited in that }'ear. 

Later it was arranged that the migration to Anto should 
take place on November 3 nd. I was told that I might 
accompaii}’ the [iroce.ssion for part of the way, and was 
looking forward greatly to the occasion, as it was evident 
that it was m\' only chance of seeing and photographing the 
contents of the dair}'. .As the da}- approached, the migration 
was postponed because reitnir, who was celebrating the 
funeral ceremonies of his wife and was therefore ic/u'/u’l, 
had crossed the way by which the procession would ha\'e to 
pass, I'he ceremoii}' was ne.vt arranged for November 23rd, 
but was then further postponed till the 30th. This was 
the last Sunda\- before the da}' on which I intended to 
leave the hills, and again I made arrangements to see the 
proceedings. No sooner had I d(.)ne so than I was told 
that the procession was postponed fur a week and was to 
take place on the da}' after I had left Ootacamund. I at 
once altered ni}- plans and arranged to see the procession 
on December 7th. A new obstacle at once intervened, 
and I was told that the journey to Anto was deferred 
indefinitely, and, as I learnt afterwards from Samuel, the 
buffaloes did not go to Anto at all that year, but went 
direct from Mddr to Majddr on Wednesday, Januar}' 7th. 
All this occurred after the misfortunes had happened to 
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which I have already referred — misfortunes which were 
believed to be the direct consequence of my investigations — 
and it seemed quite clear that the various postponements 
and final abandonment of the journey to Anto were due 
to the fear that some misfortune might befall the sacred 
herd if I saw the procession. 

It will be noticed that the herd of the Nbdrs ti may pass 
the greater part of the year at Mbdr, which is not one of the 
three most ancient dairies of the ti. It has become the most 
frequented because it is the most convenient, occup}-ing a more 
central situation than most of the other dairies. Majbdr is 
also not one of the most ancient dairies, but is visited purely 
on account of grazing necessities. Anto and Odrtho, the two 
out of the three places given originally by Teikirzi according 
to the legend, arc visited not from necessity, but on account of 
their sanctity, and, as we have seen, it may happen undcr 
exceptional circumstances that neither place may be visited 
and the whole }-ear jrassed at Modr and Majbdr. 

It is only when going to Anto and Odrtho that some of the 
most remarkable features of the buffalo migration ceremonies 
arc carried out, and if these dairies should fall into disuse, as 
would seem not improbable, these features of the migration 
ceremonies would certainly vanish. 

As we have seen, the migration to the relatively un- 
important dairy of Majbdr ma)- take place on a W’cdncsda}', 
but when going to the more important places a Sunda\’ must 
be chosen. The orthodox day is the first Sunday after the 
new moon, but so far as I could gather from the various days 
appointed for the migration during my visit there is no very 
strict adherence to the rule. A week before the migration 
a second kaltniokh is appointed who goes through the 
customar)' ordination ceremony. It is also arranged that a 
Melgars man {nwroD shall come to carry some of the contents 
of the dairy. When the buffaloes arc going cither to .Anto 
or Odrtho it is absolutely necessary that a nibrol shall be 
present, who goes in front of both palol and kaltniokh and has 
certain well defined duties. The procession may also be 
accompanied by an)' Toda who has no ichchil and these 
people ma)' help in driving the buffaloes and in carr)',i))g the 
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less important tliint^s from the dairj'. Baclagas ma}- also 
accompany the procession. 

The day of tlie migration is called iniodrthnol, and on the 
morning of thi.s day the churning is done as usual, and 
sufficient milk is drawn to provide as much as can be safely- 
carried in one of the persin without spilling it. All who take 
part in the procession must go without food on the morning 
of this day, and the palol does not take buttermilk as usual. 
The various objects which are to be taken with the buffaloes 
arc brought out of the dairy- and laid by a stone called the 
pepkusthkars, which in some places, and possibly everywhere, 
is in or near the wall of the tu. 

The dairy vessels are carried according to well-defined 
rules. The things of the inner room anrl the intermediate 
objects, the lamp and the idrkuoi, are carried by- the palol. 
The mbrol carries some of the things of the outer room and 
one of the horns. The two kaltniokk carry the other things 
of the outer room, the other horns and their own posse.ssions. 

The dairy vessels, &c., are carried by each man on a staff 
cut from the )iih>‘s tree, the .staff being called pepkati (the 
piitiisht ol the village migration). Each of the persin and rr/wg 
is fi.xed on the staff by- placing it on a roll of kakltndri, called 
a tcdslik, round which six pieces of the string called tiuadrhiar 
are tied. The si.x strings are ]xas.scd round the vessel and 
fastened to the staff. The palol fastens on the three persin in 
such a way that when the staff is on his shoulder two of the 
vessels will be in front of him and the other behind his back, 
one of the \-essels in front containing milk. The tbrzuui are 
placed on the top of the persin as when they are in the dairy, 
and the persinkudriki is carried in the pcptbrzinn. The kiooi 
is fa.stened on in front, and the kbghlag and wands are placed 
along the staff The lamp is put inside the idrkzooi and the 
latter tied to the end of the stick, so that it is behind the 
back of the palol when being carried. Care is taken that an 
interval is left between the idrkzvoi zmCi the other things ; even 
when being carried from one dairy- to another the objects inter- 
mediate between those of the inner and those of the outer 
room are kept separate from and not allowed to touch the 
more sacred vessels of the inner room. The staff with its 
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burdens is carried by the paid on his left shoulder in the 
same way as is sliown in Fig. 29, illustrating the metiiod of 
carr) ing the things of the village dairy. 

The innni is carried by the palol on his right side. A staff 
of kiaz wood is cut, about five cubits (pnogoi) in length, which 
must be perfectly straight with a fork at one end. The bell 
is covered completely with kiaz leaves tied with rattan fasten- 
ings, and put on the fork of the staff by its ring. The staff 
is carried upright in the right hand of the palol ; if he 
becomes tired he may rest it on his shoulder, but this mu.st be 
done in such a way that the forked end of the stick carrj'ing 
the bell comes in front of his body, otherwise the palol would 
be presenting his back to the sacred object. 

At the Xcxlrs ti there is an c.xception to the ordinary rule 
in the case of the inani of the tiir. It will be remembered 
that this bell is reputed to have been born in a persin during 
the migration from Amnudr, and the bell is therefore carried 
in one of the persin during the migration from one dair)' to 
another. In its place the palol of the tiir carries in his right 
hand the churning stick with its churning end upwards. 

The viani is the only object of the inner room which is 
coN'cred with leaves, so that it may not be e.xposed to the 
vulgar gaze. The lamp is also hidden from view within the 
idrkiooi, but I do not know whether this is for the same reason 
or merely because it is a convenient way of carrj’ing it. 

The vibrol carries the large earthenware vessels of the outer 
room {alug), which arc at least four in number. The\’ are tied 
on a staff b}' means of tedslik in the same manner as are the 
persin. This is done by the kaltniokli, who puts the staff 
and its burden on the left shoulder of the vibrol, taking- 
particular care that the ve.s.sels do not touch the man. The 
vibrol carries one of the horns in his right hand. 

Before the procession starts each viani is hung on the neck 
of a calf, left on for a minute or so, taken off and put on its 
staff. The viani of the tiir called Persin is put on the neck 
of a two-year-old calf of the iinir, and that of the warsir, 
Keu, is put on the neck of one of the perithir. 

If any dairy vessels or implements are not taken with the 
buffaloes, they are not left in the dairy, but hidden in a w ood. 
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The procession then starts with the mbyol at its liead. In 
some cases a halt is made when passing certain places, and 
pra}-er is offered by the/(//e/. In going from iVIddr to Anto 
the procession stops first at Pdrstib near Tedshteiri village 
(belonging to the Ndclrsol), where the zvars paloL puts the staff 
carrjdng the niani on a stone and prays while touching the 
staff with his hands. The ne.xt halt is made at Ponvtiit, where 
the buffaloes separate from the palol and follow a slightly 
different route, and here the zvars palol again prays. The 
procession halts for a third time at a place called Teirpul, 
near Anto, but this time it is the ti palol who pra\'s after 
having placed the churning stick and bell on a stone. 

On its wa}’ to Anto the [rrocession passes near the village 
of Kiudr. When the buffaloes are .seen to be coming, the 
women leave the hou.se and go to the outskirts of the village, 
taking with them the pounder, sie\'e and broom, and wait 
there while the procession is going b)’. All the peojjle of 
Kiudr fast on this cla_\' till after the buffaloes ha\-e passed. 

It was said that on this da\’ the palikartniokh of Kiudr used 
to rub clarified butter on the stones called nciirzulnkars, 
but there was some doubt about this, and if the custom 
ever e.xisted it seems to have fallen into disuse. 

.Vccurfling to some accounts, certain clauses especially 
referring to the migration of the ti buffaloes are used in the 
prat'er of the Kiudr dairy (see Chap. X). 

On reaching the outskirts of the new place, the Todas who 
have accompanied the procession go awa\-. The staff carried 
by the tn'orol is taken off by the kaltmokh, who is again \-ery 
careful that the vessels do not touch their bearer. Although 
the ui'orol is allowed to carry some of the less sacred vessels, 
care is taken throughout that the vessels shall not be con- 
taminated by touching his body or his clothing. 

All the dairy vessels arc taken off and laid b}' a stone 
called the perskars, and then follows the ceremon)’ of pepnti. 
Each palol has carried with him some milk in one of the persiji. 
Some of this is poured into the poptbrziim ^ and given to certain 
buffaloes, one of each kind belonging to the ti ; thus, at the 
Xodrs //, the milk is given to five buffaloes, to three by one palol 

^ Tile \cA^cl naiiic lic»m this Ccicmcaiy. 
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and to two by the other. The milk may be ^n'ven to buffaloes 
directly from the tbrznui, or it may be poured into the hands 
of the palol from which the appointed buffaloes drink. 

The next business is the purification of the dairy, called 
n'odrkorsi arspishpimi — i.e., we wash with nbdrkorsi. The palol 
goes to the dairy spring or kwolnir with the karitbrrjiun, 
carrying the kwoinbrtpet under his left arm. He throws tndr 
bark into the spring, fills the karitbrznni and returns. He 
puts tndr bark into the karitbrziun and also into the Idrkwoi 
and then pours the water from the karitbrznni into the idrkiooi, 
which he takes to the dairy and throws the water with 
his hands first over the dairy vessels and then well into 
the dairy itself so that it penetrates to the inner room. He 
throws the water first on the floor, then to the roof and to the 
sides, three times to each. Next he takes three sprigs of the 
plant ordinarily called kabiidri {Euphorbia Rothiana), but 
at the ti called nbdrkorsi and ties it o\-er the door of the 
dairy. 

The dairy vessels, which have been untied and placed 
on the ground near the pcrskars, are then j)urified and put in 
their places. The palol first takes up the poptbrzuni with the 
persinkudriki within it, the kbghlag, the kiooi and kiooinortpct, 
all in the right hand, and carries them to the front of the dairv, 
where he repeats certain kzvarzani of the pra\-er, then turns to 
the east and says the whole pra\-cr of the dairy, salutes 
the dairy holding the four things to his forehead, enters, puts 
the things except the kiooinbrtpct in their places, comes 
out with the kzooinbrtpot under his left arm and without turn- 
ing his back to the interior of the dair\-, and shuts the door of 
the building. He then takes in the other vessels of the iuner 
room, carr^'ing the kivoinortpet under his left arm and without 
repeating the prayer. One persin is taken in first, then 
the others, the karitbrznni and the tedshk. Then the niani 
is taken, being carried in the right hand and laid temporarily 
on the floor near the persin ; when taking in the bell certain 
kzvarzani are said. 

The wand called pohvet is ne.xt taken in and laid in its 
place, and then the things intermediate between the inner and 
outer room — viz., the lamp, which is hung in its place, and 
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the idrkwoi, which is put exactly at the line of junction of the 
two rooms. 

After this the thing.s of the outer room are put in their 
places. Fire is made by friction, and the t'oratthzi'askal 
lighted, light transferred from this to the pi'lkkatitihzcaskal, and 
with the fire so made the fa lol lights the lamp. 

In most cases the buffaloes are then milked, but at Anto 
and Odrtho, before milking, the falol begins an e.xtraordinary 
ceremony, in which the kaltmokh i.s concerned, which is 
continued till the following day. 

For this ceremoii}’ food is especially prepared by the palol. 
He mi.xes husked grain {patcherski), brought b}' the Badagas 
who accompany the procession, with buttermilk and jaggery ,1 
spreads butter on the mixture, and, putting it on a kaktid leaf, 
takes it out to one of the two kaltmokh who is sitting 
in a given place about ten yards from the dair}-. The 
kaltmokh must now sta)’ on this spot till the evening. 

After the palol has milked, he takes food himself and gives 
it to the mbrol. Before going to rest for the night a ceremony 
i.s performed called irtupadrehiti, “ he pra\'s for the buffaloes 
at the tu!' The two palol go to the front of the tn - in which 
the buffaloes have been put for the night and the\' pra\-, using 
the kwarsam of the ti and of the gods onl\-. The\- then go 
to the sleeping hut, where the second kaltmokh has swept 
the floor and pre[)ared a fire. When the palol come to 
the hut the\' bawl out in a high key three times and the 
kaltmokh does the same and they go to bed, the two 
palol occupying one bed {tun) and the m'orol and the second 
kaltmokh the other. After the}' have been in the hut 
some time, the first kaltmokh, who has been sitting till 
now outside at the place where he was given food, creeps into 
the hut and lies down to sleep between the two beds without 
any covering. No notice of him must be taken by the other 
occupants of the hut. 

The following day is called punirsnol. In the earlv morn- 
ing, before the others are awake, the first kaltmokh must get 

^ Palm juice ''Ugar. 

- At Anto, and probably at sonic other dairies, there is a special tn foi use on 
thi‘> occasion. 
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up, light the fire, warm himself, and then go out and sit 
on the same spot as on the previous evening. He remains 
there till the two palol come to him to continue the ceremony 
in which he is concerned. 

When the palol rise they do their usual work, and when 
they have milked they perform a ceremony called karkutkir- 
siti^ in which the calves are prayed for in the same wa\’ that 
the buffaloes were prayed for on the previous evening. The 
second kaltmokh collects the calves in the pepkarnius, or milk- 
ing-place of the buffaloes, and the two palol, each with empty 
kiooi and with kzvoinortpet, pray as on the previous e\'ening 
using the kwarzani of the ti and some of the kioaroaui of 
the gods, and then bawl out in a high key three times in 
order to scatter the calves. 

The ceremony with the kaltmokh is then continued. Each 
of the palol takes the ves.sel u.sed for ladling buttermilk 
{morkudrlki) ; one palol fills hi;^ vessel with the milk of piinir 
and the other fills with tzei (clarified butter). Each leaves his 
dair)’, and they both call to the kaltmokh, who comes to the 
threshold of the ti poll, and stands there while the two palo, 
mix the milk and nci. The kaltmokh is then told to hold 
out his hands, and each palol pours out the mi.xturc into the 
hands of the boy, who rubs it over his head first, and then all 
over his body. After the kaltmokh has thus been bathed in 
milk and nei, the three people walk in procession to the spot 
where the kaltmokh had been sitting, the kaltmokh going first, 
followed b}' the zvars palol and the ti palol in order. As the}’ 
walk, the two palol say the following words : — 

Koda 111(1 : p'lizi piiti viirhia : pob t/'c 7 'itniib : 

die may (he) ; tiger catch (him) may ; >nake ]>ite {him) ma) ; 

per puditli vitr>)id pakh piidifh vitrnid piidi 

•sleep hill fall down (on him) ina> ; river fall (on him) may-; vuldhoar 
cri Hid \ kddr pat ma ; keirmaii par ma. 

idle may; \\ildbca>t hold (catch him) may; bear can) (him) away nia). 


^ This word wa-s translated “he pra}s fur the calve>." One veil) is used in 
naming the ceremony uf pra\ing fur the calves, and another in the ca>e uf l>ia)ing 
for the adult bu!laloet>. 

- Probabl) this .should be translated " ma) llie rivei (when in llnod) swallow 
him. 
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Wlien they come to the spot where the kalttnokh had been 
given the food, the bo}' remains standing there while the two 
palol turn round and walk back in the dairy, saying : — 

Koda nuU idz'aik, iiltania : pi'rzi par uia, 

die may (he), was Miid, may he be well ; tiger carry away ma} , 
idvaik para vania. ; ptr pur ma, idvaik, 

as was said, carry away miyiiol; sleep hill tall niay, as was said, 
pttva I’oma : pob tri ///<?, idvaik, iria rd/y/rf ; pakk pur nia, 

fall may intl ; snake bite may, as was said, bite may nni ; river fall may, 

idvaik, piiva z’baia ; kddr pat ma, idvaik, paia 

<is wa> said, fall may nut ; wild beast catch may, as was ^aid, calcli 
vamd : kcdn/iau par ma, idz'aik, para voma : 

may nut ; ])ear carry away may, as w'as sanl, carry away may nut ; 

pitdi rri hia, idvaik, eria vdmd. 

wildloar bile may, as was Sviid, bite may not. 

The ti palol then enters his dairy and brings out an espe- 
ciall}' large ball of the food called ashkkartpiiJii, more than can 
possibly be eaten at one sitting. It is given to the kaltmokh, 
who sits on the same spot as before, and eats as much of it 
as he can. 

All this ceremony has been done after milking, and before 
drinking buttermilk ikaizhvatiti), which is now poured out by 
the second kaltmokli for the palol, who then go about their 
usual business. Wdien the fir.-t kalttnokk has eaten as much 
as he can of his ball of food he leaves it on the s[iot where 
he has been sitting, and goes with the palol. The Todas 
say that the food left behind will never be touched by the 
crows, who will eat any other food. 

In the afternoon the palol transact their ordinary dairy 
business and the kaltmokli returns to his place and resumes 
the consumption of his ball of food, staying on the spot till 
the end of the day. When the two palol have gone into the 
sleeping hut for the night, the kaltmokli goes into the hut 
after them and may then talk to the other occupants, and 
after this follows the usual routine. 

During the w hole of this ceremony the kaltmokli, who takes 
so prominent a part in it, is called the luiir.ziitpol. 

At the other dairies of the Xbdrs ti a ceremony which 
is obviously closely connected with that which has been 
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de.scribed is performed at certain stones called iieitr.zi'tl)ikars. 
At Alddr there are four of these stones (shown in Fig. 33), and 
three of them are rounded and worn quite smooth, probably 
by much repetition of the ceremony about to be described. 

On the day following the migration each palol takes a 
viorkiidriki, which one fills with milk and the other with 
butter {pen, not 7 ie{, as when rubbed on the kaltinokli). The 
two palol put milk on the stones and then rub them with 
butter. There is no cursing and the kaltinokli plays no part 
in the ceremony. There can be little doubt that the stones 
are regarded as taking the place of the kaltinokli, for while 
the latter is performing his ceremony he is called ncurzutpol, 
and the stones anointed in the same way are called ncurziiln- 
kars. 

The ceremony wfith the kaltinokli which follows the migra- 
tion to the dairies of Anto and Odrtho is one of the most 
extraordinary of Toda ceremonie.s. The leading feature of 
the ceremony ap[)ears to be the cursing of the kaltinokli, 
followed immediately by the removal of the curse. I was 
wholl)' unable to obtain an)' explanation of the ceremony 
from the Tudas, but it seems j)robable that the kaltinokli is 
being made responsible for any offence which may have been 
committed against the very sacred dairies of Ant(3 and 
Odrtho. The kaltinokli having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done. 

It ^is possible that the kaltinokli is chosen as the person to 
be made responsible merely because he is the most con- 
venient person to act as the recipient of any e\il con- 
sequences. It is, however, probable that on this day the 
kaltinokli does something which he does not do on ordinary 
days, and thus commits an offence which has to be expiated. 
On the day of migration the kaltinokli does, as a matter of 
fact, see the sacred vessels of the inner room which are 
ordinarily hidden from his gaze behind the screen of the 
dairy. He sees the inani in its leafy covering, and he may 
even see the bell itself before it is covered. He also touches 
some of the vessels of the outer room which he does not 
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ordinarily touch, and it may be that the cursing and other 
features of tlie ceremony are intended to obviate the possible 
evil consequences of these acts. At the ancient and sacred 
dairies of Anto and Odrtho the ceremony is still carried out 
in its entirety, but at other dairies man)- of the chief features 
of the ceremony have disappeared and all that remains is the 
anointing of the neur.ziilnkars, which take the place of the 
head of the /caltmokh. 

When the kaltniokh comes into the sleeping hut on the 
first night of the ceremony, my informants laid great stress 
on the fact that the other occupants of the hut must take 
no notice of the boy, who creeps in after the others have 
taken their places on the beds, and he must go out in the 
morning before they show signs of waking. It is probable 
that the bo\' had originally to sit all the niglit in the open 
air at the appointed spot, and though he is now allowed 
to come into the hut, no notice is taken of him because 
thcoreticall}’ he is not there. It is quite in accordance with 
Toda ideas that this should be done and other instances of 
similar procedure will be given. 

Another noteworthy feature of the ceremony is the act 
of gi\'ing the kaltniokh a larger portion of food than can 
possibl)’ be consumed at one meal. This feature occurs in 
other Toda ceremonies, and especially in conne.xion with 
the ordination of the palol, to be described in the next 
chapter. I know nothing of the significance of this procedure. 

At some time during the day following the arri\ al at the 
new ti the dairy is well cleansed with dried buffalo-dung. 
Soon after the migration — on the following \Vedne.sdav at 

the Nddrs ti and on Sunday at the Kars and the Tan ti 

a special ceremony called ponup is performed, in w hich salt is 
given to certain sacred buffaloes, but this will be described, 
together with the other salt-giving ceremonies, in Chapter \T 1 1. 

The Melgars man who accompanies the procession of the 
Nddrs ti stays at Anto till the following Wednesda}' ; at other 
places he onl>' stays till the clay after the procession. The 

Toda way of putting this is that at Anto he sta\-s erdpiinrs 

i.e., “ two pitnrs.” One pun rs is a day and its ne.xt day, .so that 
enipunrs is cquaj to four days. At other places the Melgars 
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man staj's (jiil)' one piDirs — i.e.^ he leaves the ti mad on the 
da}- follo\vin_t{ the migration. 

The foregoing account applies to the Xodrs ti. The 
general procedure is the same at the migration of other herds, 
but the ceremonial is, in general, less elaborate. At no other 
ti is there atn’thing corresponding to the ceremonies in which 
the kaltmokh pku's so important a 2)art, and at no other ti is it 
ab.solutel}' necessary that a mbrol sh<juld take part in the jjro- 
cession, though, as a matter of fact, he usually also leads the 
wa\- at the migrations of the Pan ti. 

At the Kars ti the buffaloes pass the greater part of the 
year at iMakars, The}' usual!}' go to X'eradr, where the}- sta}- 
about a month, and then go to Kdn for the dr}- season, 
returning to iMakars in April. Sometimes the}- again .stoj) at 
X’eradr on their wa}- from Kdn to Makars. It is probable 
that when the sacred dair}- of Enddr was still in use the 
cr-remonial wa^ more elaborate than it is at present. In the 
legeml of K\\ot<j (see Chap. IX; an account is gi\-en of a 
ceremonial which occurred in former times during the migra- 
tion from Kdn to Enddr, aiul it is possible that this persisted 
until Knddr was gi\’en up as a ti mad. 

The herds of the Pan //usuail}- migrate with those (jf tlie 
Kars ti. The}' stand during the greater part of the } ear .'it 
Kudddr, ne.'ir Makars, and go to Xeradr and Kdn as the dr}- 
season approaches. 

In the case of the Pan ti, it sccm.s that the bells tra\-el on 
the necks of buffaloes ; the mani called Kd.si on the neck of 
a buffalo called Kdsi, Pongg on a buffalo called Ifnmars, and 
Keituzan on one called Kdjiu. In this procession a in'orol 
goes first, followed b}- the tars palol, the ivars palol, and the 
kaltmokli in order. 

At the present time there are no migrations of the buffaloes 
of the Kwddrdoni ti or of the Xidr.si ti, and I have no 
information about the past. At Pursas, the present dairy 
of the Kwddrdoni ti, there is a stone called ?iciir.:;//lnkars. 

I was t<ald that nothing was done to it in conne.xion with the 
migrations of the buffaloes, but that it wa.-. rubbed with 
clarified butter and milk whenever the iniortiti ceremony ( see 
Chaj). XIII ) was performed at the ti. 
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ORDINATION CERRMONIES 

Before a dairyman enters upon office he has to undergo 
certain initial rites, which may fitly be spoken of as “ordina- 
tion ceremonies.'’ These ceremonies var)- greatly in their 
elaborateness, according to the dairy in which the candid. itc is 
to serve. 

In the case of the ordinary dairyman, or palikavtniokh, the 
proceedings arc simple and may be accumpli.shcd in a few 
minutes, while for the highest grade of the priesthood they 
arc extremely' elaborate and prolonged over more than a 
week. 

The essential feature of all the ordination cercmonic.s is a 
process (jf purification b)' drinking and washing with the water 
of a stream or spring u.^cd for sacred purposes onl)- {palinipa 
or kiKjoinir'). In every case the water is drunk out of certain 
leaves, and the body is rubbed with water mixed with the 
juice of j-oung .shoots or bark. 

A general name for ordination is pclkkodichiti ox pelkkatthtiii, 
“ lamp he lights.” This name is derived from the fact that the 
first act in connexion with the dair}- work which a new dairy- 
man has to perform is to light the lamp of the dair}’. The 
former of the two names given above w'as used c.speciall)- in the 
case of the ordinary daiiy and the latter in the case of the 
but I am doubtful w'hethcr there is any strict limitation of 
the terms in these senses. 

Another general name used for the ceremon)- of ordination 
is niroditi, which in a more limited sense is applied to the 
drinking and purification at the dairj' stream or spring which 
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is the essential feature of the ceremony. This term was very 
often used for the ceremony of ordination to the office of 
palol. — J 

The Palikartmokii 

The ceremony of ordination of the palikartmokii is called 
kolkkodichiti and \-cry often inuUnirbditi, the latter being- 
derived from the muli leaves used in the ceremony. The 
ordination may take place on Sundaj', Wednesday, or 
Saturday. On the day before the ceremony the candidate 
goes to the dairy, takes his food there, and sleeps at night in 
the outer room. His food is prepared and given to him either 
by the outgoing palikartmokii or b}- some other man holding 
this office. 

On the morning of the ceremony the candidate washes his 
hands in the pali nipa and goes to the front of the dair)-, 
having a piece of the ordinary mantle round his waist. The 
assisting palikartmokii will have placed a small piece of the 
dark cloth called tinii on the threshold of the dair}', this 
small piece being called petnni. The candidate bows down 
(nersatiti), as in h'ig. 20, at the threshold to the potmii, which 
he then raises to his forehead and puts in the string of his 
kiivu on the left side. 

The candidate then plucks seven leaves of the kind called 
mitlicrs — i.e., leaves of a plant called muli {Rnbits cllipticus'). 
This plant is also often called pelkkodstlimul after the ceremony 
in which it is used, bic also plucks a handful of young shoots 
or nan of the same plant, and takes the leaves and shoots to 
the dairy stream. At the stream he pounds the shoots with 
water on a stone, takes up some water from the stream with 
the pounded shoots, drops this water into one of the leaves 
three times, raises the leaf to his forehead, drinks (see Fig. 34\ 
throws the leaf over his head and puts the shoots down on one 
side. W'hen he squeezes the water from the shoots into the 
leaf-cup he holds the former in his right hand and the latter in 
his left, but when about to raise the leaf-cup to his forehead 
and drink he transfers it to his right hand. The candidate 
then takes a fresh piece of the pounded shoots and repeats 
with a second leaf, and so on till the seven leaves are 
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finished, throwing the leaf over his head in each case after 
drinking. 

He then takes all the pounded shoots which he has placed 
on one side, dips them in water, rubs them over his face and 
body three times, and puts them in his back hair, whence thc_\- 
arc allowed to drop anywhere. In the onl}' case in which I 
saw this ceremony I noticed that the}- remained in the hair 
till the end of the da)-. 

Tlie candidate then goes to the dair\-, bows down at the 



1 K;, j4. — rU.N.MV.AX (53) IiRIXKI.NC HURI.NC his i iRIiIX.\TION 
As ‘ I'AI IKAKT.MOKII ’ ur KARIA. 

threshold as in Fig. 20, and enters. If there arc two rooms, 
he bows down in the same way at the threshold of the inner 
room. If there is a viaiii, he salutes it (/catuiui'/iti) with 
hand to forehead. Me next bows down to the patatmar 
and to the ertatmar, and finally touches a vessel of the 
ertatuiar, usuall)- the niajpariv, and a vessel of the patattuar, 
the patat, and b)' doing this becomes a full palikartmoklt. 
He proceeds to light the fire and the lamp .ind goes to milk 
the buffaloes. 
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There are a few small points in which the ordination of 
a Teivali dairyman differs from that of the Tartharol. The 
Tcivaliol use three pieces of the grass called kakar, with 
which the candidate sweeps the threshold of the dairy before 
bowing down and entering, the grass being left on the 
threshold. Among the Teivaliol also the place of the pt:tuni 
may be talccn by the special kind of cloth called tivadrt)iai\ 
which is manufactured by the Todas, and in the case in which 
I saw the ceremony, the candidate wore this instead o{ pc tun i. 
The Tartharol must use petuni. 

In the only case in which I saw this ceremony the ordina- 
tion was to a Teivali dairy and the candidate was completcl)' 
naked except for the kiivii. The Tarthar tarpaUkartuipkh 
wears part of an ordinal'}- mantle as a loincloth during his 
ordination. The ceremony is the same for the kudipalikart- 
uiokh as for the tarvalikarimokh, except that tire former is 
quite unclothed except for the kitvn and that he alone has 
a inani to salute. 


THE WUKSOL 

The ccremoti}- begins either on Tuesda}- or Friday and 
lasts two da}'s. On the first da}' the candidate goes earl}' 
in the morning tcr the ordinary dair}' of the village at nhich 
he is to be H'ursol ; at Kars he goes to the kudtpali. He 
receives food from the palikartmokh and cats it sitting on the 
scat ykiuottmi) outside the dairy. Me sta}'S near the dairy 
till the afternoon. When the palikartinokh has finished his 
afternoon work and has distributed butter and buttermilk, 
one of the men of the village comes to the candidate and 
says, Nirhd\" The candidate throws off his cloak and is 
given cither a full tuni or a piece of this garment called 
petmii. The palikartDtokJi then stands in front of the door 
of his dairy, and the candidate stands opposite to him and 
asks three times “ Tunivatkina?" — ‘‘Shall I put on the tujii? " 
The palikartmokh replies each time “ Vat! ’’ — " Put on ! " Then 
the candidate raises the garment to his forehead and if 
he has been given a complete tuni he puts it on ; if only a 
petuni he puts it in the string of his kuvn. This string is 
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ordinarily called pennar, but is now called kerk, and this part 
of the ceremony is called kerkatiti. The fact that thi.s name 
is given seems to indicate that properly the complete gar- 
ment should not be given till a later stage of the proceedings. 

The candidate then finds seven leaves called mitliers and 
seven shoots or nan of the same plant and goes through 
exactly the same ceremon3' at the stream as in the ordina- 
tion of palikartinokh, putting the shoots in his back hair at 
the end. This part of the ceremonj" is called niuliniroditi, 
and its object is to make the candidate a palikartinokh as a 
step towards becoming ivnrsoL He is taken through the 
lower degree on his way to the higher. 

After niuliniroditi the candidate goes to the wall of the 
dairj' and stands outside it. The palikartinokh brings a 
firebrand from the dairy and lights with it a fire of w?/'// wood, 
at which the candidate warms himself. The firebrand mu.st 
be one of the three following kinds — kid, pasor or kiac. 
After warming himself, the candidate goes to fetch bark 
of the tiidr tree, wliich must not be cut, but knocked off 
with a stone. He also brings seven perfect tudr leaves, 
and goes again to the dairy stream. He pounds the bark 
on a stone and dips it in water, squeezes the water into 
one of the tndr leaves, drinks, throws over his head and puts 
the bark on one side exactly in the same way as before, but 
using tiulr bark and leaves instead of the shoots and leaves of 
ninli. After doing this seven times he dips the pounded 
bark in water, sprinkles his head and face three times, puts 
the bark in his liair, and, going a little way off, shakes his 
head. 

The candidate then goes again to find bark and leaves of 
tndr, and repeats the whole ceremony and continues to repeat 
it till he has done it seven times — i.e., he drinks out of the tndr 
leaves seven times seven. After this he goes to the wood 
near the stream (at Kars, called Tarskars) and the palikart- 
inokh comes to him thei'e with the ertatpun filled with butter- 
milk, and with four leaves of the kind called kakiiders. Two 
leaves are given to the candidate and two kept b^’ the dair)-- 
man, and each folds the leaves in the usual \vn.y to make a cup 
(orsUiti). The dair^-man then puts the ertatpun between his 
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thighs and, holding it there, depresses it so that he can pour 
buttermilk into his Icaf-cup ; from this he pours into the leaf- 
cup of the candidate who then drinks, and this is repeated till 
the latter is satisfied. The palikartviokh brings food and 
fire from the dairy and both stay in the wood for the night, 
being allowed to have companions. The place where they 
sleep is called tavarpali. 

It! the morning the candidate again goes for ittdr bark and 
leaves, and carries out the whole ceremony seven times as on 
the previous evening. He then goes to the tavarpali and 
waits there till the palikartmokh has finished his morning 
work, when the candidate again rcccix'cs buttermilk and food. 
Then both go out together to look after the buffaloes. 

Wdicn the}’ return in the afternoon the candidate goes to 
the dairy stream and bathes from head to foot. This bathing 
is called tiidraspipini (tudr I have washed), its object being to 
wash off the tudr bark previously used. After this he takes 
a piece of the cloth called tivadrinar and, using it as a girdle 
in addition to that he already wears, he goes to the wall of 
the dairy while the paltkartmokk digs up a vessel called viu 
which is buried in the buffalo pen. (At Kars the inn which 
is used is that of the tarvali.) The palikartinokli then puts 
the mu on the ground and stands by it. The candidate asks 
throe times, " Mirvatkina ?” "Shall I touch the mu?" and 
the palikartmokh replies each time " Pluvat !" The candidate 
then touches the mu, and by doing so becomes a full zvursol. 
The mu is reburied by the palikartmokh. 

All the ceremonies so far have taken place at or near the 
ordinary dairy, either tarvali or kudrpali, or at the stream 
belonging to one or other of these dairies. The canditlate 
now for the first time goes to the dairy in which he is to be 
zvursol (the zvursuli) and prostrates himself at the threshold. 
He next enters and prostrates himself to the patatmar and 
then to the ertatmar. He takes up and puts in its place one 
of the vessels of the ertatmar and then one of the vessels of 
the patatmar. He salutes the maui {kaimukhti), lights the 
fire and the lamp and i^rays, using the prayer of the village. 
He then cleans the vessels and goes to milk, doing mani 
terzantirikiti with the first milk as usual. 
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I was espcciall)’ told that if the candidate for the office of 
1^'ursol wishes to scratch his head during his ordination 
ceremonies he must do so with a stick, but this is probably 
a feature of all ordination rites. 

In the case of the 'ii'iirsol, it seemed that there is a 
difference in the ceremonial according to whether the dair\' 
is occupied or not when the new dairyman enters upon 
office. The foregoing account applies to the case in which 
the dairy is already occupied and the new dairyman replaces 
another, so that there is no break in the continuity of the 
dairy proceedings. If the dairj' should be unoccupied, I was 
told that the candidate would have to sleep for two nights in 
the wood, and there would almost certainly be additional 
purifications, but I did not learn the exact nature of the 
proceedings in this case. 

Though I was only told of this difference of procedure 
in the case of the ‘Zi'ursol, it is not unlikely that there is 
a corresponding difference of jirocedure in the case of other 
dairies when tiie dairy has been unoccupied. There will 
certainly be a ceremony of purification of the dairy, such 
as takes place when the buffaloes migrate to a new village, 
and probably the dairy vessels will also have to be purified. 


Tiif, Kuevalikartmokii ok Tauadr and thf, 

POIIKARTl’OL OK KANODRS 

The ordination ceremonies of these two dairymen appear 
to be almost identical. So far as I could ascertain, the feature 
which the laigvalikartmpkh of Taradr and the pohkartpol of 
Kanudrs have in common is that they serve institution.s to w Inch 
a high degree of sanctity is attached. The ritual of both 
dairies bears some resemblance to that of the ti and, as we 
have already seen, the regulations for the conduct of the 
pohkartpol arc, in some respects, even more stringent than 
those of the paloL 

The kiigvalikartmokh is ordained either on Wednesday or 
Sunday, the pohkartpol on Tuesday. On the night preceding 
the ordination the candidate sleeps in the wood. Seven 
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leaves are used of the following kinds ■ pL’lkkodsthmitl} 
piitliiinitk dninttl, takmuk kadakninl, tbrinuik and patliaiunul. 
One leaf of each kind is taken and the lea\-es poundctl 
together and used in the same way as the shoots of miili or 
the bark of the tiidr tree, water being dropped from them into 
leaves of puthinutl. The pounded leaves are then placed in 
the back hair as usual. This is followed b}- the ccrcmon\- of 
drinking water three times out of a leaf C(jntaining water and 
some buffalo-dung. The bark of the tudr tree is then rubbed 
all over the bod\', though no tudr leaves arc used for drinking. 
The candidate attains his full office by touching a uiii, pros- 
trates himself at his dairy, enters and begins his work as 
in the dairies of a lower grade. 


Tin: K.\lt.\I( >Kii 

The ordination of the kaltuuikh begins cither on Sunda\'. 
Wednesday or Thursda\-. In the case of a kaltuiokh of the 
Nbdrs ti, the first part of the ceremony takes place at the 
village of Nbdrs, while in some cases it scems that the 
candidate may go to the same village of {)dr which is visited 
by the pahd during his ordination. I have no information 
about the place of ordination in the case of the other li 
dairies. 

A boy who is to become kaltuiokh of the Nbelrs ti goes to 
Nbdrs either on Sunda_\-, Wednesday, or Thursda\', and. going 
to the ordinary dairy of that place Jarvali), he is given 
water b)’ the palikartniokh in the \-esscl called p'olmachok. 
The boy washes his hands with this water and puts on a tuni 
which the palikartinokh gives him, after saying the same 
formula as in the ordination of lonrsol. lie then due.T 
muliuirbditi and so reaches the grade of palikartinokh. This 
and the following ceremony arc done at a special stream at 
Nbdrs called nir'odigudr. The purification ccrcmon)’ is then 
performed with tudr bark and leaves till the candidate has 
drunk seven times seven. Food and buttermilk arc given by 
the palikartinokh, and then the boy together with the 

* Thi.-, IS ihe (udinary m the oriUnatinn of 
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palikartiiiijkli and the zoiirsol of Xddrs pass the night in the 
wood near that place. 

The next morning the candidate goes to the ordination 
stream and washes himself from head to foot. This is called 
tndraspipini, its object being the same as in the ordination 
of the zvursol. The boy next goes to the front of the 
tarvali, where the palikartinokh gives him a special string 
made of tivadrinar, which he puts round his waist as kcrk\ 
and then warms himself at a fire of uiuli wood. The 
palikartinokh brings a which the candidate touches with 
the same formalities as in the ordination of zviirsol, and bj'so 
doing reaches the grade called perkiirsol, which is of the same 
rank as that of zoursol. The perkursol then takes the mu into 
the tarvali, prostrating himself at the threshold before enter- 
ing. He prostrates himself to the patatmar and to the 
ertatmar, puts the tnii on the patatmar and comes out. He 
then goes to the poh, or conical dairy of Nbdrs, prostrates 
himself at the threshold, enters, and prostrates himself before 
patatmar, ertatmar said, finally, before the mani. Up to the 
point of saluting the bell in this way he keeps on the tnui 
but at this stage he throws it down and comes out of the 
dairy naked (except for the ktrvn), puts on the ordinary 
cloak and goes to the dairy at which the ti buffaloes are 
standing. 

When he reaches the ti mad, the candidate goes to the 
palol, whom he salutes with the words “ Ir kar lidap this salu- 
tation being called p^rzvadrikpini. He goes to the sleeping 
hut, prostrates himself before the horns which are kept in this 
building, and then goes to the front of the dairy. He is now 
perkursol, and in order that he shall become full kaltmokh or 
tunitusthkaltmokh, the palol gives him a piece of tiini [ petiini) 
The boy asks three times, “ Tunitustlivaskina ? ” — “ Shall I 'ro 
to wash the tuni?’’ — to which the palol answers each time 
" Tusthva “ Wash, go 1 ” The boy takes the petuni to the 
stream for ordinary use (not the kivoinir) and bathes from 
head to foot. He puts to himself three times the question, 
tunitoikina?” and laying the piece of tuni on a stone' 
he pours water on it three times and returns with the 
petuni in his hand to the palol, who will be sitting on his 
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po/ii't'lkars in front of the dairy. The pa/ol a:iks three times, 
“ Tmiitiist/ipacha ?” — “ Have you returned from washing the 
timi ?” — and each time the boy replies, tunitusthpuspini" — “ I 
have come from washing the tiini." Then both palol and boy 
go to the front of the kadr in which the calves are kept and 
the palol puts into the gate three bars {tastli), which shut the 
opening of the enclosure. The boy asks three times, Tastli- 
vatkina ?" — “Shall I touch the tastli ?” — and each time the 
/n/t'/ replies Tastlivat !” The boy. who hitherto has been 
perkitrsol, now touches the tastli, and by so doing attains the 
full rank of kaltniokh, and at once goes and pours buttermilk 
{kaizhvatiti) for the palol. 

The latter parts of the ordination ceremonies of the kaltinokh, 
from the point at which he receives petiini from the palol to 
the touching of the tastli, are always performed whenever the 
kaltinokh returns to the ti after a journey in which it has 
been necessary to degrade himself to the rank of pcrkursol 
(see p. io6). Tlie initial stages of becoming a kaltinokh are 
known in general as nirodibudnitdr. 

Tin: Oki)IX.\tion of tiii: P.xlol 

In accordance with the fact that the palol belongs to the 
highest and most sacred grade of the dairy-priesthood, we 
find that the ceremonies preceding his entrance upon office 
are far more elaborate and prolonged than for the minor 
grades. 

In order that a Tcivali man may become a candidate for 
the office of palol he must first have gone through a pre- 
liminary qualifying ceremony called tosherst. When the 
office of palol becomes vacant, the people of the clan to 
which the ti belongs arc restricted in their choice to those 
men who have been through this ceremony. When one of 
these qualified men has been selected, he then goes through 
the proper ordination ceremonies, known as nirbditi. 

In the case of a palol of the Nddrs ti, the nirbditi cere- 
monies are performed partly at Nddrs, partly at Odr, one of 
the most sacred villages of the Nddrs clan, and finally at the 
ti mad where he is to hold office 
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The Tesiierst Ceremonv 

Tills qualif}’ing ceremony for the office of palol is al\va\ s 
performed by a number of men at the same time. The 
number taking part must be three, five, seven or nine. There 
seemed to be no doubt that it was not permissible for four, 
six or eight men to perform the ccremoii}' together. One or 
two Todas told me that an even number of men might do 
the ceremony, but all the more trustworthy witnesses were 
agreed that there must be an uneven number, and on all the 
occasions of which I could obtain records of actual cere- 
monies, an uneven number of men had done tesherst together. 
The ceremony may not be performed while the funeral 
ceremonies of any Teivali person arc uncompleted. 

At the time of my visit there were only nine or ten men 
who had been through the tesherst ceremony, including those 
who were holding or had held the office of palol. It was 
proposed that a number of the younger men should perform 
the ceremony about this time, but it had to be delayed 
till the second funeral ceremonies of two Teivali women 
had been held. 

The tesherst ceremony always begins on a Monday after 
the new moon. It takes place at certain villages where 
people are living, and in all the cases of which I obtained 
records it had been done at Kudrnakhum, belonging to the 
Nddrsol, or at Pushtar, belonging to the Taradrol. i'eople 
must be living at the village at the time the ccrcmon)' is 
performed. 

The candidates go to the village on IMonda)- evening, ac- 
companied b}’ two or three Nddrs men. All go to a stream 
by a wood and the ceremoii}- begins after sunset, when all 
the candidates throw off their cloaks and stand in a row. 
A man of the Nddrs clan has a liini in his hand and each 
candidate asks three times, “ Tunivatkuia ? " — “ Shall I touch 
the tiini ? ” — and each time the Xfidrs man replies, “ Tuiiivat ! " 
The first man in the row touches the tmii and then the others 
in order. The Nddrs man then gives the turn to the first 
man who touched it, and he tears it into as many pieces 
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as there are candidates, giving a piece to each man, who puts 
it in the string of his kiivn. All then go in search of the 
leaves of uiuli and each plucks seven leaves and seven shoots. 
l’he\- go to the stream, one by one, and each drinks and rubs 
himself with the shoots seven times, as in the ordination 
ceremon)', and puts the shoots in his back hair. 

While the}' arc doing this, the Xbdrs man will have made 
fire by friction, using the wood of ///«//, and the men warm 
themsel\-c,s at the fire. Each man then goes in search of 
seven litdr leaves and tiidr bark and carries out the usual 
purification ceremony once only, drinking out of each of the 
seven leaves, after wliich the men take food prepared b}- 
another of the Xbdrs men, and all pass the night in the 
wood, Xext morning the men fetch tndr bark and leaves 
and repeat the drinking and rubbing ceremony of the 
previous evening, but on this occasion each man says “ Tesh- 
nirodincm" as he throws the leaf over his iiead after drinking. 
All then bathe completcl)- in the stream. 

While they arc doing this, the Xbdrs men have been cook- 
ing a large amount of food, more than the candidates can 
rcadil}" eat, and an old woman of the Tartharol who is to take 
part in the ceremon)' has bathed and dressed in her best 
clothes and put on all the ornaments she can procure : gold 
earrings, necklace, bracelets, and rings. When the men have 
bathed, they wait till the message comes that the food is 
read)’, and then each man takes off his piece of tuni and his 
pciiuar and his kiivn, so that he is completely naked. The 
Xbdrs man portions out the food and puts it on tudr leaves, 
the portion for each man being more than he can possibly cat 
at one sitting, and the portions of food arc given to the old 
woman, who sits down with her back to the men. Each man 
goes up behind the back of the old woman, and she gives him 
his portion of food b)- putting her hand behind her back so 
that she does not look at him, and in doing so she says three 
times “ Tesktortudink ? ” — “ Tesk food ha\'e I not given ^ ” The 
men take the food, go into the thickest part of the wood and 
cat it. None of the food prepared on this occasion may be 
eaten b)’ the Xbdrs men or b)’ the old woman, but though 
the amount is excessive, the whole of it must be eaten by the 
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candidates during the day. After each man has eaten to the 
full he ma}’ put on his cloak. The Nodrs men and the old 
woman go back to their villages and they must hold no 
communication of any kind with the candidates after the 
food has been gi\’en. The men remain in the wood all day, 
and when it is getting dark they go to the nearest village at 
which any of them live, taking care that no one sees them 
on the waj-. 

One of the most remarkable features of this ceremon\- is the 
part taken by the old woman. She must be one of the 
Tartharol ; she must be past the age of child-bearing, and she 
must never have had intercourse with one of her own clan. 
In the last particular the word of the woman is trusted, for it 
was said that she would never deceive in such a matter. 
Every woman believed that if she did not speak the truth she 
would die, and all those concerned in the ceremony would 
either die or have serious illness. I was told that it was by no 
means eas)- to find a woman who fulfilled this requirement, 
and in each of the cases of which I have records the same 
woman officiated — viz. Naspilthi of Taradr (21). 

Other remarkable features of this ceremony are that the 
men should be given more food than they are readily able to 
eat, as in the ceremony connected with the kaltmokh after the 
migration (p. 139), and that they receive this food in a 
condition of complete nudity, a condition which onl)’ occurs 
in one other dair}- ceremonial. 

The tesherst ceremony is one in which candidates for the 
office of paid go through certain of the rites which ordinaril)- 
form part of the process of ordination, with the addition of 
special ceremonies, in which a superabundant portion of 
food is given by a woman who fulfils certain peculiar con- 
ditions. 

W'hen the office of paid becomes vacant, the clan to 
which the ti belongs chooses from among those who have 
been through the tesherst ceremony, and the chosen man 
has then to undergo the ordination ceremonies iDropcr, or 
nirbditi. 
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The Niroditi Ceremonv 

The ceremony begins on a Saturday evening, after the new 
moon, when the chosen candidate goes to a village of the clan 
to wlrich his future // belongs and sleeps there in the ordinar\' 
hut. 

On the follow ing morning he goes before daybreak to the 
front of the dair\’ of the \'illagc, naked except for his kuvn, 
and a man of the village stands at the door of the dairy 
holding a tuni in his hand, and says three times, “ Tunii'atkia !" 
— “Touch the tuni The candidate answers, “ Tunivatkin," 
and takes the tuni. If the garment is a complete one, he 
puts it on ; if only a piece, he puts it in his pcjuiar, and 
taking seven tudr leaves and tudr bark he goes to the stream 
of the dair\’ and performs the usual drinking and rubbing 
ceremony, and after putting the tudr bark in his hair, goes a 
little way off and shakes his head so that the bark falls out. 
He repeats the ceremony twice, so that it is performed three 
times altogether — ix., he drinks from the tudr lca\ es three 
times seven. This ccrcmon\- is called tes/tnir, and is done in 
view of the inhabitants of the village. The candidate stays 
for the rest of the day at the village. If there is a wu/sed 
there, the ferod of the candidate is prepared b)- this dair\’- 
man ^ ; if no loursol is prc.scnt, it is prepared b\’ the pali- 
kartniokh. The food is grain boiled in milk, and is onh’ 
eaten in the evening. The candidate sleeps that night in a 
wood near the village, but not the same wood as that by the 
stream where teshuir had been done. Either the zeiirsoi or 
the pahkartniokh must pass the night in the wood with 
the candidate, and other men of the village may also 
be their companions. Until the candidate lies down to 
sleep he must remain naked I'c.xccpt for the kiivn), but 
when sleeping he may cover himself with his ordinar}’ 
cloak. 

Next morning (Monday) the candidate gets up at sunri.-.c, 

^ Tlii> is inct'n^i'stcTil with the statement inatle «>n p. 73 that the Tcarsol never 
piepaies food except at the ir/'d/i'iistJu ceiemony. It is pus-iMe that the is 

Hill) given tt) tile candidate by the re/^/Wand is nut pie[>aiet! i*) him. 
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lays aside his cloak, and goes to bathe complctcl}- in the 
stream, sajdng three times, “ Tiidraspinein,” ^ — “ 'rndr I have 
washed,’’ thus washing off the iudr of the previous da\’. He 
then returns to the place where he had slept, puts on hi.s 
ordinary cloak with the right arm out, and goes to the front 
of the dairy. He is given food by the uursol, or, in hi.s 
absence, by the palikartmokh, and cats it outside the dairy, 
after which he washes. He then goes to the ordinari- 
stream of the village (ars nipa) and takes up water with 
his hand, and by so doing he becomes perol — i.c., he loses 
any sanctity he has acquired by the ceremony of the previous 
day. 

The candidate then goes direct to the village of Odr and 
sta}'s near that \-illage till the evening, when he makes his 
way to the front of the dairy of that place. He stands about 
ten yards from the dairy and throws off his cloak. A man 
of the clan to which his future ti belongs now gives him a 
complete tu)ii of the kind worn in the village dairy (a mad 
tuni, not a ti tinii), saying three times," TnnivatkiaP to which 
is replied " TiDiivatkinP The man who gives the tuni now 
remains as assistant and companion till the candidate .reaches 
his future dair)-. The candidate puts the tuni round his loins, 
goes to the stream of the dairy, and performs the drinking 
and rubbing ceremony with muli leaves and shoots as in the 
ordination of palikartmokh. The assistant makes fire b)" 
friction and lights a fire of muli wood, at which the candidate 
warms himself. 

The drinking ceremony with tiidr is then carried out in 
the same way as at teshnir, and then the ivursol of Odr 
brings buttermilk in an ertatpun and gives it in cups of 
kakiid leaves to both the candidate and his as.sistant. Thc}- 
also receive food from the luursol, while an}- other men 
present go to the ordinary hut for their meal. That nigh.t 
is passed at a special spot under a tree not far from the 
dairy at Odr, the luursol and assistant being thc companions 
of the candidate. On that night the candidate ma}- not 

^ This has nol thc same foim as the woid mtcicd 1>> the idin I'/and kai(iii<'hh in 
thc cinrcspuiiding Ceremony. In some cases tlillciciU \cihal inmis are used a! 
the* ti. and this may be an instance. 
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touch his ordinary cloak and has to be content with the 
scanty covering of the timi} 

On the next day (Tuesday), the ceremony with tudr leaves 
and bark is repeated three times as on the previous days, and 
after the has finished his dairy work he gives butter- 

milk and food to both thd candidate and his assistant. On 
the afternoon of this day the tudr ceremonj' is performed 
again, but on this occasion seven times, so that the canditlatc 
drinks from the tudr leaves seven times seven. In the 
evening buttermilk and food are again given by the wursol 
and the three men pass the night in the wood. 

On the next day (Wednesday) the candidate fetches bark 
of the tree from which the material called tuadri)iay is made 
and makes for his temporary use a rough kuvn. When it is 
ready, he bathes in the dair\- stream, takes off the old foinar 
and kill'll and puts on the newly made garment, together with 
the tuni, and goes with the uursol to the dairy where the 
buffaloes of his ti are standing. When they approach the 
ti mad the laursol goes away and leaves the candidate to go 
to the dairy alone, where he sits on the outskirts ipi'd) of the 
li mad. When the kaltmokh sees the candidate approaching, 
he collects the buffaloes at the milking place {pcpkarmHs)^\'\<\ 
catches hold of the tails of certain buffaloes which arc to be 
taken in charge by the ncw/;?/c/, sajnng to himself three times 
for each buffalo, ■' Tovey vatkina?" — Tail shall I hold 1" — 
and reph ing to himself each time, " Vat !” At the Nddrs ti 
if the candidate is to be palol of the tiir, the kaltmokh holds 
the tails of three buffaloes, one of each kind ; if he is to be 
palol of the zoaysiy, two buffaloes only take part (sec p. 1 12). 
After this the kaltmokh prepares food in the pnl of the dairy 
and gives it to the palol designate. While the kaltmokh is 
attending to the new palol he must become a pcykiiisol — 
/.t’., he degrades himself to this rank before undertaking 
these duties. During the night the candidate together 
with the kaltmokh and the other palol already in office 

^ It ha^ hLcn staled by Ilarkness, Marshall and t>thers that when the paid is 
entering" on his ofticc he ha-' In sleep in the wond Completely naked. This is not 
stnctly corieeT, llmugh the covering attbrded by the ///;;/ is so meagre that the 
statement is almost justitied. 
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(if there are two, as at the Nodrs ti) sleep in the hut of 
the ti mad. 

The next day (Thursday) the \\q.w palol goes to the stream 
and performs the tiidr ceremony three times in the morning 
and nine times in the afternoon ; i.e., he drinks from the tudr 
leaves three and nine times seven. On this day the kaltinokh 
milks the pnnir, takes the milk to the p2tl, churns there and 
gives buttermilk, butter and other food to the new palol. 
On that night all sleep in the karenpoh or calf-house. 

The proceedings of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday are the 
same as those of Thursday, except that the new palol ma}- now 
drink the milk of the pttnir like the full palol. 

On Monday morning the new palol enters on his office. 
In the morning he bathes and then takes off the temporarj- 
pennar and kuvn he has been wearing and replaces them by 
others made in the same wa\'. A Badaga (the then 

brings one of the two cloaks of the palol, that called 
podrshtuni, and lays it down at the outskirts of the dairy. It 
is taken up by the kaltmokh and given to the new palol, 
tvho .spreads it out on the place where the buffaloes are 
milked. He then takes pounded tndr bark, saj-s the 
kzvarzam of the gods, of the ti and of tire buffaloes (see Cha[). 
Xj and throws the pounded bark on the garment. He turns 
the garment over so as to expose the other surface and purifies 
this in the same way. He then asks himself, “ Podrshtniii 
t Utkina?" — "Shall I tie the podrshtuni t" — and throwing off 
the mad iuni he has been wearing hitherto, he puts on the 
podrshtuni. The kaltmokh returns the mad tuni to the Nodrs 
people, who come on this da}' and stand on the outskirts 
of the place. 

The new palol then purifies his dairy by sprinkling it with 
water and tudr bark in the same way as is done when going 
to a new dairy (see p. 136). He next takes the uppuu, puts 
into it water and tudi bark, and turning towards the Nodrs 
people with the vessel to his forehead, says three times to 
them, "Poll pftkhkina ?” — “Shall I enter the dairy?” All the 
Nodrs people cry " Pukh !" and the new palol enters his dairy 
with the full rights of his position. 

At some period before entering into office as full palol 
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the candidate touches a tastJi or bar of the entrance into the 
tu. This ceremony is similar to that performed b\' the 
kaltinokh, and as in this case it seemed to be the special 
indication of entrance on full office, but unfortunatel}- my 
notes do not make it clear exactly when this touching of the 
tasth is done nor with what ceremonial it is accomplished. 

For a month from this day there will be what is called 
nothing being cither sold or given from the dairy. At the 
end of the month, on a Alondaj', a timi of the kind called 
kiibuntuni is brought by the tikiifmav, and is put on in the 
usual way. (During the previous month the pbdrshtiuii will 
have been used both as a cloak and as a loincloth, and will 
have been taken into the sleeping hut.) The J^alol is visited 
by the dairj-men of his rank from the other ti dairies, and 
there will be many visitors from all the Todas, who come and 
sit in the //// of the dairy and feast. The new also 

receives greetings on this day from the Todas for the first 
time since his entr}- upon office. He greets the Tartharol 
first, saying “Ban ’’ in the usual way, and then the Teivaliol, 
saying “ Peketn,” and each reply in the customary manner. 

The ordination ceremonies of the palol are thus very 
prolonged. There is a preliminary qualifying ceremony in 
which the would-be candidates receive pieces of tiini, perform 
both the and the tndr purificatory ceremonies, each once 
only, and on the following day go through the very peculiar 
ceremonial in which they are given superabundant food by an 
old woman while in a condition of complete nudity. 

The proper ordination ceremonies begin on a Sunday, when 
the candidate receives tiiiii, performs the purificatory ceremony 
with tiidr three times seven, and sleeps in a wood. On 
IMonday he washes off the tiidr, becomes a perol, and goes to 
the village of Odr, where he again receives tmii, goes through 
the inulinirhditi ceremony which makes him a palikartmokh, 
and then performs the tndr ceremony three times seven and 
sleeps in the open, covered only with the tiini. On Tuesday 
he performs the tndr purification three times seven in the 
morning and seven times seven in the evening and again 
slccijs in the open. On W ednesday he bathes and assumes a 
special kui')i and goes to his future dairy, where the kaltmokh 

M 
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performs the tail-holding ceremony and the candidate sleeps 
in the hut. On the four next days the tudr ceremoii}' is per- 
formed three times seven in the mornings and nine times seven 
in the afternoons, and the calf-house is used as a sleeping-place. 
On the following Monday \he palol enters upon office, assuming 
the pbdrshtiini, touching a tasth, and entering his dairy. 

The foregoing description of the ordination of the falol 
applies primarily to the Nddrs ti, but in its main details it 
holds good for other places. 

I am doubtful as to the part taken by the village of Odr, 
and am not clear whether part of the ordination ceremony 
is performed at this place by every palol or only by those of the 
Noclrs ti. It is possible that it is only the latter who visit the 
village, but I do not know of any corresponding village visited 
by the candidates for the post of palol at other ti dairies. My 
impression is that every candidate for the office of palol visits 
this village. 

The only definite modification of the ceremonies attendant 
on entrance into office of which I know occurs at the Kars ti. 
Here the palol is first ordained to the parsir — i.c., he becomes 
the palol of this herd of buffaloes and tends them only. At 
the end of a month he becomes palol of the pursir, and the 
ceremony of entrance upon this office was spoken of as 
pelkkatthtiti to the piiyspoh. In this case the ceremony of 
ordination to the parspoh is called iiirbditi, and that of 
removal to another dairy pelkkatthtiti. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day the palol churns the 
milk of the morning in the parspoh and then shuts the door of 
this dairy, which he never re-enters as long as he is in office. He 
could only do so if he should cease to be palol and be re- 
ordained to the same ti. 

A new podrshtuni is brought by a Badaga and is assumed 
by the palol after purification in the usual manner. At the 
same time he puts on a new kagiirsp which has been purified 
by the kaltmokh, who has also cut a new kiooiuortpet on the 
hill of Kulinkars which the palol then purifies with tudr bark 
in the usual manner, saying the names of the four deities, 
Anto, Nbtirzi, Kulinkars, and Kuzkarv. 

* The ti name of the kircn. 
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The palol then digs up earth from the footprints of one of 
the piirsir, saying the whole prayer of the ti as he docs so. 
He drives the buffalo slightly to one side by touching it with 
the wand, and takes earth from the exact place where the foot 
of the buffalo had been resting and puts the earth into a cup 
which he has made of tudr leaves. He adds pounded tudr 
bark and goes to the spring {kzvoinir') of the dairy, where he 
mixes vv'ater with the earth and bark. He then goes to the 
stone called pepknsthkars, where he has previousl}’ laid a 
complete set of new dairy vessels and implements of the inner 
room, together with the lamp and the bell (Ncr) of the piirspoh. 
The bell is laid on the stone, the other things by its side. 

Wearing the podrslituni and holding the kivoinortpet under 
his left arm, the palol sprinkles the contents of the leaf cup 
over the dairy vessels and other objects, beginning with the 
bell, and as he docs so he prays, using the whole pra}’er of the 
dairy. He then ties all the vessels and other contents of the 
dairy on a staff called pipkati in exactly the same manner as 
when taking them from one ti mad to another. The bell is 
tied up in a leafy covering of kiaz and everything is done as 
in the migration from one place to another, and the staff with 
its burden is then borne by the palol from the ptpkustlikars to 
the stone called perskars, by the side of which the dairy vessels 
arc laid, while the niani is uncovered and laid on the stone. 
The staff is then placed at the back of the dairy. 

Having untied the dairy vessels and arranged them by the 
stone, the palol pounds fresh tudr bark, and with the 
kiooinortpct under his left arm goes with the karitbrzum to 
the sacred spring, into which he throws the bark, takes water, 
and returns. Taking more pounded bark, he puts it in the 
idrkzvoi and pours water into this vessel from the karitbrzum. 
He takes the idrkzooi with its contents to the front of the 
dairy, and with his right hand sprinkles the water over the 
outside of the dairy and then into its interior till the vessel 
is emptied. The dairy vessels arc not again purified, but arc 
taken into the dairy with the same procedure as that described 
in the last chapter. The vessels of the outer room, which 
have been purified by the kaltmokli, are then taken to their 
places. Fire is made by friction; one fireplace is lighted 
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and fire transferred to the other, and from this the lamp is 
lighted, and the palol, who is now palol of the piirsir, goes out 
to look after and milk his new charges. On this ev'cning no 
food is taken, nor docs the palol drink buttermilk as usual, 
and the kaltniokh does not blow the horn in the evening. On 
the following day, which is the occasion of a feast for all 
Todas, the usual routine is followed. 

The most interesting feature of this ceremony at the Kars 
ti is that the vessels of the inner room are taken by the palol 
from the pephtsthkars to the perskars, a distance said to be 
about fifty yards, in exactly the same manner as that in which 
they arc carried from one dairy to another during the 
migrations when the distance may be many miles. 

The essential feature of the various ordination ceremonies 
is purification by drinking water from certain leaves and rub- 
bing the body with the juice of certain plants or the bark of 
a tree mixed with water from a dairy stream or spring. The 
ordinary dairyman uses the leaves and shoots of vnili ; the 
dairymen of the Taradr kugvali and the Kanbdrs poll use 
seven kinds of leaves and rub themselves with tudy bark, 
while the three grades of dairyman open only to Teivali or 
Melgars people not only rub with the juice of tudy bark, but 
use tudy leaves for the purificatory drinking. 

The palikaytniokh drinks and rubs himself seven times 
only, the wiiysol and kaltmokli seven times seven, while at 
various stages in his ordination the palol uses tudy bark three 
times seven, seven times seven, and nine times seven. 

The final stage of ordination or induction is marked by 
touching some sacred object of the dairy. The ordinary 
dairyman touches one or more of the sacred vessels of the 
dair)" ; the zviusol, kugvalikaytmokh, and the pohkaytpol of 
Kanbdrs touch the viu, a dairy vessel buried in the buffalo 
pen, which is dug up for the ordination ceremony. The 
kaltmokli and the palol touch a tastli, the former touching a 
bar of the calf enclosure and the latter one in the opening of 
the pen used for adult buffaloes. 

According to one account, the Teivali palikaytmokli also 
touches a mu on entrance into office, but it is very doubtful if 
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this is correct. Nothing was said about it at the ordination 
at which I was present, and I saw nothing to indicate that 
this vessel was being used, but it is possible that the inii had 
been dug up earlier in the day and put inside the dairy. 

Another interesting feature of the ordination ceremonies 
is that a dairyman of a higher grade may be taken through 
the lower stages on his way to the higher office. Thus both 
zi'ursol and palol perform the purificatory ceremony with initli, 
which is the chief feature of the ordination of t\\c palikartmokJi. 
There did not seem to be any stage in the ordination of the 
palol when he could be said to be a unirsol, though the cere- 
monies of Monday evening and Tuesday are very much like 
those of the witrsol, the chief difference being in the exact 
number of times that the tiidr purification is performed. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SPECIAL DAIRY CEREMONIES 

I HAVE SO far dealt with the organisation and ritual of the 
dairy, with the ceremonies accompanying the mov'ements of 
the buffaloes from one place to another, and with the cere- 
monies attendant on the entrance of the dairymen into office. 
There remain ceremonies which accompany certain events in 
the course of the dairy ritual or in the lives of the buffaloes. 
One of these* the pcpkaricha ceremony, is performed whenever 
any evil befalls a certain dairy vessel which is buried in the 
buffalo pen. Another ceremony celebrates the birth of a calf, 
and a group of ceremonies are connected with the act of 
giving salt to the buffaloes. 

THE PEPKARICIIA CEREMONY 

In the account of the daily work of the dairy, it will be 
remembered that whenever the dairyman goes out to milk for 
the first time he puts some buttermilk into his milking vessel. 
This is done in every dairy, and the buttermilk so added is 
called pep. The milk of every day has mixed with it some 
of the buttermilk from the milking of the day before, and in 
this way continuity is kept up in the dairy operations. 
Under certain conditions this continuity is broken and 
new pep has to be made, and the process of doing so is the 
ceremony called pepkaricha, pepkarichti, or pcpkaricJtmiudr 
— i.e., ''pep he purifies,” or, “ if pep is purified.” 

In some cases n&w pep has to be made for the whole clan 
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(juadol') ; in other cases it has only to be made for one of the 
dairies of the clan. 

The ceremony is performed for the whole clan whenever 
anything goes wrong with a certain dairy vessel called mu, 
which is buried in the buffalo pen at the chief village of the 
clan. We have seen that this vessel is used in the ordination 
to certain dairy offices, and it is also inspected as a matter of 
routine about once a year. If it is broken or has been stolen 
or tampered with in any way, it becomes necessary to make 
new pep for the whole clan. 

Among the Tartharol, new pep has also to be made after the 
funeral of a male on account of the defilement of the mani 
involved in its exposure to the ordinary people at the funeral 
ceremonies. 

The conditions which necessitate the making of new pep for 
a single dairy are, (i) if a Tamil or other "foreigner” has 
entered the dairy, (2) if an ordinary Toda {perol) has gone 
into the dairy at night, (3) if the dairyman has used tobacco. 
In these cases the people of the village at which the offence has 
been committed procure a new inn, and, after purifying it, go 
to some other dairy of the clan, where they procure some 
buttermilk to act as pep and take it to their own dairy. It is 
only when new pep has to be made for the whole clan that the 
prolonged ceremony of pepkayicliti\\z.s to be carried out. This 
ceremony differs in its details for each clan, and is more com- 
plicated in some cases than in others. As an example, I will 
give the proceedings for the Kuudr clan. 

When it becomes necessary to make new pep for the whole 
group of dairies belonging to the clan it is necessary to take 
the buffaloes to one special dairy. The Kuudr people go to 
the dairy of Kwirg near Sholur. On the day of going to 
K\virg, a feast is held at which the food called ashkkartpimi 
is eaten. 

Whenever new pep is made it is necessary to have a new 
palikartinokh, and the man who is to undertake the duties 
goes to Kwirg with the milking buffaloes of the pasthir?in(\. is 
accompanied by a number of Kuudr men. The men take 
with them a new and complete set of dairy vessels, and reach 
Kwirg in the early morning of a Sunday after the new moon. 
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The buffaloes are at once penned in the tu. The first business 
is the ordination of the new palikartmokh, which is carried 
out as usual. When at the stream for the purification cere- 
mony, ih.e palikariaiokh has with him a new ;//;/, which he fills 
with water at the .stream. He takes this vessel to the tu in 
which the buffaloes are penned, and knocks one of the buffaloes 
on the back with his wand (pet), so that it moves to one side. 
Then with the wand he digs some earth from the spot where 
the hoof of the buffalo had been resting, and mixes this earth 
with t2idr bark. He places part of the mixed earth and bark 
in the nut, and puts the rest on one side ; this part of the 
ceremony is called nmkatchkudispini, or purification of the mu, 
literally “ mu purification I have purified.” 

The palikartmokh then brings all the other dairy vessels and 
implements, beginning with the patat, and purifies them by 
throwing on them mixed earth and tudr bark, sprinkling 
them with water from the mu three times, saj'ing '■ Oh " each 
time. The things of the patatmar are purified first and then 
the things of the ertatmar, and the purified objects are placed 
in the dairy. Fire is made by friction and the palikartmokh goes 
out to milk. Buttermilk is not put into the milking-vessel as 
usual, and the lamp is not lighted. The milk is poured into 
the patat, and the palikartmokh then prepares food, which he 
gives to the people who have come with him, but he himself 
fasts. All the men then go away e.xcept one or two, who arc 
to remain as companions of the dair}-man. In the evening 
the palikartmokh takes off some of the cream, ^ which has 
risen to the top of the milk, and puts it into the lamp which 
he lights, and then prays, using the kioaisam of Kwirg - and 
the kivarzam of the pep only. 

If the milk has coagulated it is now churned, and then the 
buffaloes are milked as usual, but if the milk has not 
coagulated, it is left till next morning. In the evening the 
dairyman takes food as usual. 

On the following day, it seems that the milk has alwaj's 

> This i-, ihe only occasion on which this cream is iiseil ly the Todas. It is 
used because there are now neither butter nor tjhi at the d.iir}’. Its use here is an 
indic.itiiai that the process of co.igulation is less rapid than usual. 

- See |). 222. 
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become solid and is churned. Immediately after churning 
and without taking food, the dairyman puts together the 
dair}" things according to the usual method followed when 
going from one village to another, and goes with his buffaloes 
to the village of Kiudr. The dairy vessels are carried in the 
usual manner, the new buttermilk called pitthpcp being in the 
patat and the butter in the mu. 

The people living at Kiudr leave the village, and the man who 
has been filling the office of palikartuiokh there throws away 
all the old dairy things and takes the mani to the stones by 
the side of that dairy called ncurziiliikars ("see p. 129). After 
leaving the bells there for a little time, the dairyman takes 
them to the pali nipa, and then his office ceases and he becomes 
perol. 

The new palikartinokh. who has come from Kwirg, purifies 
the dairy and his new dairy vessels and the mani in cxactl}' 
the same way as when reaching a new dairy, and then 
places the bells, vessels, and other objects in the dairy, 
During the next month, till the following new moon, the 
dairyman and his companions stay alone at Kiudr doing the 
ordinary business of the dairy. During this time they may 
be visited by men of the Kuudr clan, but neither by women 
nor by men of other clans. At the end of the month, on the 
Sunday after the new moon, the palikartmokh drives the 
buffaloes (now called Aw/r, festival buffaloes) to Kuudr, taking 
with him the putlipep and the dairy vessels. When the people 
at Kuudr see the dairyman coming with the ponir, they leave 
the village and all go to Kiudr, which the buffaloes have just 
left. There they hold a feast to which many people of other 
clans, both men and women, arc invited. 

W hen the palikartmokh reaches Kuudr, he purifies the 
dairy as he had done at Kiudr and puts the vessels in their 
■places. 

Certain men of the clan then come, each with a new uiu, 
and these vessels are laid by the side of the stones called 
ki'inkars and tashtikars in the wall of the pen. At Kuudr 
fifteen new mu should be brought by the fifteen heads of 
families of the Kuudr clan. The palikartmokh then purifies 
each mu with tudr bark in the u.sual wii}- and places the 
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vessels on the patatnmr of the dairy, after which he gives 
food to those who have provided the vessels. 

The palikartinokh with his companion or companions then 
stay at Kuudr for a month, when, again on a Sunday after the 
new moon, all the Kuudrol assemble at Kuudr and hold a 
feast. On that day a x\q\w palikartmok/i is appointed for each 
dairy of the Kuudr clan. Each man goes through the usual 
ordination ceremony and then receives one of the new mu 
containing some of the new pep, which he takes to his dair}-. 
Each new dairyman also provides new dairy vessels, and, 
when he reaches his dairy, purifies the mu and the new dairy 
things in the way already described. He puts the vessels 
into the dairy and then goes to milk, taking some of the new 
pep in his milking-vessel, and thereafter matters go on as 
usual. Each new dairyman fasts while going to his dairy with 
the new pep, although the rest of the people are feasting. 

Those who remain at Kuudr bury the mu in which the pep 
was brought from Kwirg. It is buried by the side of the pen, 
under a tree called teikhkivadiki. 

The ceremon}' of making new pep is carried out on tire 
same lines in all dairies, but usually it is less complicated and 
fewer villages have to be visited than in the case of the 
Kuudrol. It seems that there is a tendency in some clans 
to perform the ceremony less rigidly than of old. Thus, 
the Kars people used to go to Keshker for new pep, but 
now they perform the ceremony at Kars itself, so that the 
migration to a new place with its attendant ceremonial is 
avoided. 

There are certain differences in the procedure in the case of 
Teivali and Tarthar clans. One, the necessity for new pep 
after the funeral of a male, has been already mentioned. 

Another difference is that there is a buried mu for each 
kind of dairy, so that a clan which has two or three kinds of 
dairy will have two or three mu buried in the pen. If it is 
the mu belonging to the wursuli which is broken or tampered 
with, the ceremony is performed by the wtirsol, wlur takes 
earth from the footprints of one of the zvursulir. If the mu of 
the kudrpali is injured, the kudrpalikartmokh performs the 
ceremony, taking earth from the footprints of one of the other 
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kinds of sacred buffaloes. Thus at Kars he takes it from the 
prints of the martir. 

At Kanodrs new pep has to be made at a place called 
Kautarmad, which I could not identify. It is a long way 
from Kanodrs, but the people have to go there because the 
god Kwoto used to make pep there. There is one feature 
peculiar to the ceremony for this clan. Earth has to be taken 
from a certain spot from which it was taken by Kwoto, and 
this earth is mixed with that taken from the footprints of the 
buffalo. 

Another special feature of the Kanodrs dairy is connected 
with the buried nm and is probably the result of the fact that 
this dairy is now only occupied occasionally. When the 
polikartpol leaves the dairy on vacating office, he takes up the 
buried mu, pours into it a small quantity of pep, and reburies 
the vessel, covering it on the top with a stone. When he 
resumes office, he takes up the }im and purifies it with the 
two kinds of earth used in the full ceremony, and puts the 
pep which has been buried into his milking-vessel when he 
goes out to milk for the first time. As in other Tarthar clans, 
the full ceremony of pepkariclia is only carried out when the 
mu is broken or stolen, and after the funeral of a male. 

A characteristic feature of Toda dairy procedure is the 
coagulation of the milk before it is churned. This coagulation 
occurs in a few hours without the addition of rennet or other 
special coagulating agent, the milk drawn in the morning being 
nearly always solid at the time of the afternoon churning. 
This rapid coagulation of the milk is almost certainly assisted 
by the added buttermilk or pep, the curdling being probably 
an acid coagulation set up or hastened by the addition of the 
sour buttermilk. If this were the case, it might be expected 
that habitual failure of the milk to coagulate might be 
regarded as a reason for making new pep, and I therefore 
inquired carefully into this point. It was quite clear, 
however, that delay in the coagulation was not looked upon as 
a reason for the ceremony. If there was habitual delay, it 
was customary to consult the diviners, and they always gave 
one of two reasons for the delay : either that it was due to the 
action of a sorcerer, or that the dairyman had committed one 
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of the offences against the dairy of which a list is given on 
p. 295. 

If delay were said to be due to the first cause, the sorcerer 
would be invited to the village, entertained with food, and 
induced to remove his spell ; if to the second cause, the 
dairyman would have to perform the iinibi-titi or similar 
ceremony ; but there was never any question of making new 
pep, the necessity for this ceremony being entirely dependent 
on the condition of the buried dairy vessel. 

The Irpalvustiii Ceremony 

The ceremony of (buffalo milk he milks) is per- 

formed about the fifteenth day after the birth of a calf 
It only takes place when one of the sacred buffaloes has 
calved, and is not performed in ordinary villages for putiir, 
nor at the ti for ptinir. It is performed after the birth of 
both male and female calves. The ceremony is carried out in 
the same fashion at the zinirsnli, the kudrpali and the tarvali, 
but has different features at the kagvalt of Taradr and at 
the ti. 

There are special days for the ceremony. At the tarvali, 
it must be performed on Sunday, Wednesday, or Saturday ; 
at the kudrpali and ivursuli, on Sunday or Wednesday ; 
at the kugvali, on Saturday. The ceremony is performed at 
the ti, but I omitted to obtain any account of the proceedings 
at this grade of dair}'. 

When this ceremony is held at the village of Kuudr, a man 
from Odr belonging to the Nodrsol must attend, and similarly 
a man from Kuudr must be present when the ceremony 
is performed at Kuudr, this regulation being the result 
of certain events in the histories of the buffaloes of these 
places (see p. 647). 

At each of the three kinds of dairy which follow the same 
procedure, the chief part is taken by the dairyman. At the 
zuursuli, the ivursol officiates, and at the kudrpali and tarvali, 
the palikartinokh. 

The first appropriate occasion after the fifteenth da}- from 
the birth of the calf is appointed and the dairy is purified with 
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dried buffalo-dung. Contrary to the general rule, the lamp is 
lighted on the morning of this day. All the buffaloes are 
milked as usual ; one or two pun of milk being poured into 
patat and all the rest into the ertat. 

The dairyman then puts some milk into the milking-vessel, 
and, carr}-ing his wand, he leads the fifteen-day-old calf to its 
mother to be suckled. \Miile the calf is being suckled, the 
dair)'man strikes the mother on the right side of the back three 
times with the wand, saying ” each time. He then puts the 
wand on the top of the milking-vessel and, holding both in his 
left hand, milks the buffalo once or twice with the other hand, 
so that the milk splashes on the wand as it falls into the \’essel. 
The vessel and wand are then laid at the back of the dairy, 
which the dairyman enters to prepare food, boiling grain or 
rice with milk in a special vessel {ertaf) kept for the purpose. 
W’hile the food is being cooked the daiiyman takes some 
of the grass called kakay and the plant called kabudri, and 
sweeps the interior of the dairy with them, beginning at the 
patatinar. While doing this and during his other operations 
on this day, he must not turn his back to the contents of the 
dairy. After having swept the dairy, he lays the kakar 
and kabudri by the wall of the building, again takes the 
milking-vessel and wand from the back of the dairy, and, 
having called the people of the village, he salutes by raising 
the vessel and wand to his forehead and prays, all present 
praying with him. I am not certain whether it is the pra}’er 
of the village or a special prayer which is used on this 
occasion. After praying, the dairyman lays the wand on the 
top of the patat and pours the milk which he obtained from 
the buffalo into the patat over the wand. He puts the latter 
in its appointed place and then goes to the ertatmar, where he 
prepares a large number of leaves on which he portions 
out the food porkisthiti) which he has prepared, and all the 
people present take this food outside the dairy. On the 
following day, the buffalo which has calved is milked with the 
rest. 

W hen this ceremony is performed at the laursuli dairy, 
it is the only occasion on which the hjursol prepares food ; at 
all other times, the food of this dairyman is prepared by 
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the palikartmokh. On this occasion the ivursol not only 
cooks food for himself but for all those present. Another 
distinctive feature of this ceremony is that it is the only 
occasion on which the milk of the uursiilir is ever drunk. 

The day of irpalvitsthi is the only day on which the 
dairymen of the three kinds of dairy, wdth the exception 
of the zviirsol of certain dairies, do their work kabkaditi, i.c., 
do not turn their backs to the contents of the dairy. 

At the kngvali o{ Taradr, the ceremony is more elaborate. 
It begins in the afternoon, when the dairy is purified 
w'ith dried buffalo-dung. Three large pieces of the wood 
called kid are brought, and the dairyman ties the small 
piece of cloth called pctiini to the milking-vessel and to 
a special wand called irpalvustkpet} He also ties petnni in 
the form of rings round the ring and little fingers of his 
right hand and round the ring finger of his left hand. 
He then goes out with the milking-vessel and wand, and 
after saluting by raising them to his forehead, he goes to 
the place w'here the buffaloes are milked and prays there. 

The kugvalikartmokk then takes the calf to its mother 
and milks as at the other dairies, but in this case he milks 
the buffalo completely, and if, by doing so, he has not 
filled his milking-vessel, he fills it wdth the milk of putiir. 
He pours this milk into the inajpariv, w'hich has been 
carefully cleaned, and puts the three pieces of kid wood in 
the fireplace. He puts into the milk three measures {ak) 
of rice, but adds neither salt nor jaggery. W'hen the food 
is ready, he portions it out on leaves and gives to those 
present, who must on this occasion be limited to the people 
of the village. This ceremony occurs on Saturday evening. 

On the following day, the ceremony is repeated, being 
called on this occasion irpataduthti, i.c., “ buffalo milk he uses 
publicly.” When preparing food on this day the kugvali- 
kartmokk puts into the milk eleven ak of rice- and adds 
both salt and jaggery. The number of pieces of wood used 
is not limited to three, but any quantity may be burnt. 
When the food is ready, he goes out of the dairy and finds 

' I am duublful whether a .special wand is also ii.sed in other dairies. 

- Eleven ak ~ one kxva (see p. 5S8). 
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assembled a larye number of people, including guests from 
other villages and clans. Among them a Melgars man must 
be included or there could be no ceremony. When the 
dairyman sees the people, he says “ 01 piidra ? ” “ People, have 
)’ou come ? ” They answer “ Pudspitni,” “ We have come.” 
The dair\'man then brings the stirring-stick {put), and, taking 
up some of the food on the stick, says “ Tiitr erkina ?" “ At 

the fire shall I throw?” and the people answer “ Tiitr cri ! " 
“ At the fire, throw ! ” The dairyman then throws the food 
on the stick into the fire, and portions out the rest of the food 
among the people, who eat it outside the dairy. 

From the birth of the calf until this ceremony, the buffalo 
is not milked and the calf is' kept, when not with its mother, 
in the small enclosure called kusli. .After tlie ceremony, the 
buffalo is milked like the rest of the herd, and the calf 
joins the others in the ordinary calf-house, or kivotars. 


Giving Salt to Buffaloe.s 

Salt is given to the buffaloes five times a year, both at 
the ti mad and the ordinary village. At the ti the salt is 
given with buttermilk, and the ceremony is known as mbnip. 
At the ordinary village buttermilk is not given, and there 
is no general name for the ceremony, though there are special 
names for three of the five occasions on which salt is given. 
These special names are also used at the ti. The first 
occasion is korup, or ‘ new grass salt,’ which takes place in 
the month Nalani (Fcbruary-March). The second is mantp, 
or ‘ again salt,’ a month later in Ani. The next two occasions 
have no special names, but in the ordinary village are known 
as arsiip, ‘ house salt,’ given in the months Ovani and Kirdivi 
(Juiie-July and September-October). The last occasion 
is in the month Fmioti (November- December), and is known 
as paniup, meaning ‘frost salt.’ In the case of k'orup 
and pauiup, it seemed that salt was given shortly before the 
time at which the }-oung grass and frost respectively w'ere 
expected. 

At the ti the ceremony is performed on the Sunday or 
Tuesday following the new moon. At the Nodrs ti it should 
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be done for the tiiron Sunday and for the 'i^'arsir on Tuesdaj-, 
but this now only happens when the buffaloes are at Odrtho 
and Kudrciil, where the dairies of the two kinds of buffaloes 
are at some distance apart. At Albdr and Auto and other 
dairies, the ceremony is performed for both kinds of buffalo 
on a Sunday. At the Pan ti the day for the ceremony 
is Tuesday, and at the Kars ti, Sunday. 

On the day before the ceremony each palol ^ digs a round 
hole called the iipnnkiidi at a prescribed spot, or more com- 
monly enlarges the hole remaining from a previous cere- 
mony. On the following day each palol carries out the usual 
morning churning and milking, but before drinking butter- 
milk the dairy is cleansed with buffalo-dung. The palol then 
pours into the vessel called alitg two kudi of buttermilk and 
takes the vessel and some salt to the upiink^idi. He throws bark 
of the tudy tree three times into the hole, three times into the 
buttermilk and on the salt, and going to the spring he throws 
the bark three times into the water, saying “(7/5” each time. 
The palol then fills the alug with water from the spring, 
mixing it with the buttermilk already in the vessel He adds 
salt, saying “(7/5” three times, and the whole is poured into the 
upunkiidi. A special buffalo is then brought to the iipitnkiidi-, 
at^he Nbdrs ti the ti palol first leads up the buffalo belonging 
to the uniy which is called Enmars and the voays palol takes 
the buffalo of the peyithiy called Orsum, this act of sending a 
special buffalo first being called iypaysatiti. After this all the 
buffaloes are taken to drink in groups of five or six. When 
the hole has been emptied, it is refilled with salt and water, 
but this time no buttermilk is added. When all the buffaloes 
have drunk, each palol pulls some of the grass called kaygli 
and throws it into the hole three times and returns to his 
dairy to take buttermilk from the kaltinokh as usual. 

At the ordinary village the salt-giving ceremony is per- 
formed about a week after it has been done at the ti. Any 
day may be chosen except the inadnol, palinol, or aypatsnol} 
Thus at Kuudr the ceremony may be performed on any day 

* When there ie only one gitol for both UiniE of biiflaloes, .i- .it the I'.in ti. he 
only dig, one hole. 

- See Chapter XVII. 
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except Tuesday and Friday ; at Kars, on any day except 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

On the three occasions with .special names, konip, vianip, and 
paniiip, guests come from other villages, but at the arsiip this 
does not happen. As in the case of the irpalvusthi ceremony, 
a man from Kuudr must be present at the salt-giving cere- 
mony of Odr and a man from Odr must be present at 
Kuudr. 

The cercmoii)’ is performed by the palikartniokh after the 
people of the village have made the hole or npunkudi} The 
palikartniokh takes from the dairy the ves.sel corresponding to 
the alug of the //, viz., the tat, but does not take buttermilk. 
Tiidr bark is used in the same wa}’ as at the ti. 

At a Teivali village, the pasthi r dnn\^ first. At a Tarthar 
village at which there is a 'aairsol, the ivursiiUr drink first, the 
act of sending certain buffaloes first being called irparsatiti as 
at the ti. After the buffaloes have drunk, kargh grass is 
thrown into the hole, first by the dairj-man and then by 
all the others present, but it is only thrown once by each 
person, n-ho saj-s "On ’’ as he throws. 

The object of this ceremony is said to be that the buffaloes 
shall gi\-c a plentiful suppl)' of milk. 

Tm; P<.>N’Ui' Ckremonv 

At the ti dairy salt is given to the buffaloes on certain other 
occasions and with a far more elaborate ritual. The ceremony 
is then called ponup, or ' festival salt,’ and takes place soon 
after the migration from one dair}’ to another. At the Nbdrs 
ti the salt is given on the Wednesda}' following the Sunday 
on which the migration has occurred, and at the Kars ti and 
the Pan ti, on Sunda}-, a week later than the procession. 

On the night before the ceremony the palol shuts up the 
buffaloes in the special pen called the pon tu. 

On the morning of the appointed day, when the churning is 
finished, but before the buffaloes have been milked, each 
palol brings six sprigs of the shrub called putliimul, each 
sprig having on it five or six leaves. Three of these sprigs 

^ lhi-3 hole at an ordinary village is sometimes kno\\n as a ianipunkudi. 

N 
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are put on one side, and the other three arc used as follows : — 
Rice has been previously prepared and placed either on the 
leaf called kakuders or on that called katcrs. The pLxlol makes 
a hole in this food in which he puts butter, and, taking the 
first sprig of pittJiiiniil, he plucks from it one leaf and, using it 
as a spoon, takes up some of the food and puts it on the fire 
in the fireplace called tbratthzcaskal, saying the name of the 
chief ten or god of the ti. He then takes some of the butter, 
and holds it over the fire till it drops, when he utters the 
name of the same god. He repeats this with a second leaf 
of the pHthiniul, saying the name of the second most im- 
portant god of the ti, and so on with the other leaves. I ob- 
tained the fullest account of poniip from Koboners, who had 
hcen palol of the Kars ti, and here food and butter were put 
on the fire six times, saying the names of Anto, N6tiiv.i, 
Kuzkarv, Kulinkars, Onkomn, and Karmanteu. 

The kaltmokh then brings water taken from the ordinary 
stream in the ^■essel called inbrkudriki, and gives it to the 
^aloi, who sits in the outer room facing towards the inner 
room, and throws some of the rice in front of him once, some 
behind him once, and the rest outside the dairy. He puts 
some salt on the fire, and taking the water brought by the 
kaltmokh, he sprinkles it before and behind him as he had 
done with the food. 

Then follows kaizhvatiti, i.e., the kaltmokh pours out 
buttermilk for the palol. This is the only occasion on 
which this act takes place before the buffaloes have been 
milked, the ceremony of drinking buttermilk on every other 
occasion taking place when the morning’s work is over. The 
palol gives food to the kaltmokh, and here, again, there is a 
feature peculiar to this day, for the kaltmokh eats his food 
sitting in the place in the hut where the palol usually sits. 

The buffaloes are then milked, after which the palol fetches 
three sticks of the kind ordinarily called kzoadrikurs, but at 
the ti, kakzcl. Each is used for a special jrurpose and has a 
corresponding name, one being called hpasthkakul, the second 
kwarkul, and the third parkid. 

The palol takes buffalo-dung in both hands and the 
irpasthkukul in the right hand, and separates certain buffaloes 
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from the rest by knocking their backs three times with the 
dung and stick. At the Kars ti two buffaloes are separated 
in this way ; at the Nddrs ti five buffaloes are set apart, one 
of each kind, three by the ti palol, and two by the zoars palol. 
These buffaloes are known as ponir. The dairy is then 
purified with the dung and water. The i>pasthkakid is laid on 
one side, and the palol puts salt in the basket called poiuniikcri, 
and takes it with the water-vessel called kaypuii to the place 
where salt is to be given, taking also the remaining sprigs of 
puthi'iiiul and a bundle of fern. 

At the place for the ceremony there is a stone called poiikars 
(when there are two palol there will be two stones), and at the 
stone the palol makes a vessel of clay and water so as to 
resemble a milking-vessel. This clay vessel is called teukivoi 
{ten, god, and kzvoi, milking-vessel). 

The palol then takes two perfect Uidr leaves, and fastens 
them together with the petioles of other leaves, so that they 
form a cup which is called piivup. Salt is placed in this leaf 
vessel, which is laid down by the side of the taikwoi. One 
such vessel is made for each buffalo, two at the Kars ti and 
five at the Xodrs ti. 

The palol then takes the stick called kimrkul, and with it 
makes a hole in the middle of each tcukivoi, saying (at the 
Kars ti) " antok tcukiaoi iirij\ pain 1" (“To Anto in tciiktvoi 
make hole, O palol !”). He then makes other holes round the 
sides of the clay vessel, saying the names of the other gods in 
the same manner. (At the Kars ti those which have already 
been given. At the Nddrs ti the names of five gods are 
mentioned — Anto, Kulinkars, Ndtirzi, Kiiladrvan, and Kuz- 
karv.) Two pieces of tudr bark and a sprig of puthinnil are 
then placed in each hole, saying for the first, "A/itok teiikzvoi 
et, pain!” (“To Anto in teukzooi put, O palol!”), and this is 
repeated with the name of a different god for each hole. 

Next the palol takes the stick called parknl, which has a 
sharpened end, and makes small holes called iipunkndi as in 
the niornp ceremony. At the Kars ti only two npnnkndi are 
made ; at the Nddrs ti one palol makes three and the other 
two holes. Tndr bark is thrown three times into the holes 
and into the water of the spring. Water is taken from the 

N 2 
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.spring in the karpnn, salt is put into the water three times and 
the salt and water are poured into the holes, and the buffaloes 
previousi)- set apart are led to the holes and drink three times, 
one buffalo from each hole. The leaf vessels previously made 
(p/ii’/ip) are then given to the buffaloes, and are eaten by 
them. Care is taken to give the leaf vessels in such a way 
that the end of the leaf corresponding to the petiole enters 
the mouth of the buffalo first. 

The pd/o/ takes Anto’s leaf from the tciiPicoi and puts it in 
the karpnn with water, then faces towards the place where 
Anto lives (Anto’s hill) and pours in that direction, saying 
“ A ntok,” “to Anto.” This is repeated with the other leaves, 
the pa/ol in each case turning and pouring towards the place 
where the god lives. 

Then follows the ceremony called tafkeirpudrti, i.e., “ fern 
pool he strokes.” The palol takes the bundle of fern which he 
has brought with him and goes to the stream, which is blocked 
up, so that the water accumulates and forms a pool. He 
waits till the pool is so deep that the water would come half- 
way up his thighs, when he steps in with the bundle of fern 
in his right hand and strokes the bundle over the water, say- 
ing the kivarzam, or prayer names of certain gods and buffa- 
loes (at the Nodrs ti the palol says, “Anto iclitli, Kulinkdrs 
ulitli, Notlnoi itlitli, Knhulrvan icliih, Knzkarv idith, Hlhv 
tdith, Mors idith, Panldit/i, Kftdrcij tidj idith" : see Chajiter 
X). The palol then buries the fern at the bottom of the 
pool, so that there is no chance that it may come up again, 
and throws the grass called kargh into each npunkitdi once 
only. 

The palol then goes to the buffaloes and kiujcks one of the 
ordinary kind called pnnir to one side with a bush called 
pirskioadriktur and pours a little water on its back. This is 
called piinir j'lvk nir atlti, i.c., “ he pours water on the back of 
the pnnir!’ 

Finally the palol goes to a stream near the npiinkndi and 
washes there from the hands to the elbows. This final 
washing is called pciaspiti. Pci is the Tamil word for 
‘ demon,’ and the word suggested that there 'vas an idea of 
warding off the influence of some kind of evil spirit, but it 
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seemed that peiaspiti was merely the ti form of kaiaspiti, “ he 
washes the hands.” 

The following day is called upkarvnol. On this day small 
Badaga children go to the ti mad and the pakd gives them 
clarified butter on a leaf. On this day also any one who 
has been a palol ( patol) may go to the ti mad and receive 
food unless the funeral ceremonies for one of his clan 
should still be uncompleted. 

The ceremonies of pouap were said to be designed to 
invite the gods to be present by means of the clay vessels. 
The tiidr bark and leaves were said to be used in order 
to purify these vessels after their defilement by human 
hands in the process of making. 



, CHAPTER IX 
THE TOD A GODS 

The ceremonies which have been described in the last 
five chapters make up a large part of the ritual of the 
Toda religion, but there is one important feature of this 
ritual which has so far been left on one side, or only 
cursorily mentioned, because its full consideration only 
becomes possible after an account has been given of the 
Toda gods. 

In describing the ritual of the dairy and the various 
ceremonies connected with the buffaloes, it has been 
mentioned that at certain times the prayer of the dairy 
or the prayer of the village is used. In these prayers there 
are references to various incidents in the lives of the gods, 
and many of the clauses would be unintelligible without 
a knowledge of these lives. It therefore becomes necessary 
to consider this branch of Toda mythology before dealing 
with the prayers in detail. 

The typical Toda god is a being who is distinctly 
anthropomorphic and is called a ten. In the legends he 
lives much the same kind of life as the mortal Toda, having 
his dairies and his buffaloes. The sacred dairies and the 
sacred buffaloes of the Todas are still regarded as being in 
some measure the property of the gods, and the dairj'inen 
are looked upon as their priests. The gods hold councils and 
consult with one another just as do the Todas, and they are 
believed to be swayed by the same motives and to think in 
the same way as the Todas themselves. 

At the present time most of the gods are believed to 
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inhabit the summits of the hills, but they are not seen by 
mortals. Before the Todas were created, the gods lived on 
the Nilgiri Hills alone, and then it is believed that there 
followed a period during which gods and men inhabited the 
hills together. The gods ruled the men, ordained how they 
should live and originated the various customs of the people. 
The Todas can now give no definite account of their beliefs 
about the transition from this state of things to that which 
now exists. 

Each clan of the Todas has a deity especially connected 
with it. This deity is called the nodrodchi of the clan, and is 
believed to have been the ruler of the clan when gods and 
men lived together. I am doubtful whether there is at the 
present time any belief that the uddrodc/ii e.xcrts an influence 
over the clan with which he is connected. 

There was no department of Toda lore which gave me 
greater difficulty than the study of the beliefs about the gods. 
There was no doubt that two gods stood out pre-eminent 
among the rest. One was a male deity whose name was On, 
and the other a female deity, Teikirzi. A simple question 
which I had the greatest difficulty in settling was the relation 
of these deities to one another. According to one account 
they were brother and sister ; according to another, father and 
daughter. It seemed quite certain they were not husband and 
wife, and most probable that they were brother and sister. 
Others of the gods were believed to be related to one another, 
but on such points as this I found it almost impossible to 
obtain trustworthy information. It may have been reticence 
which made the difficulty, but I do not think so, and am 
inclined to think that the Todas have now only vague ideas 
about the histories of their more ancient gods, and have 
nothing like the definite traditions which they possess about 
deities of obviously more recent origin. 

Sometimes there were discrepancies between different 
accounts which I could not clear up, and in such cases I 
give the account which seems to me to be the most trust- 
worthy. 
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PiTHI 

This god is the earliest of whom an}- tradition is preserved. 
His name is Pithi or Piithi, and he is often called 
Pithioteii. He was born near the sacred clair}- of Anto in a 
cave which had the same shape as the ordinary Toda 
hut. According to one account, Pithi created Todas and 
buffaloes, but there seemed to be little doubt that this is not 
the correct tradition, which assigns the act of creation to 
his son On. There is a suggestive resemblance between the 
name of this god and the Sanscrit word for earth, Prithivi, 
which is in common use in Southern India. 


On 

On was the son of Pithi. He created the buffaloes and the 
Todas and became the ruler of Amnbdr, the world of the 
dead, where he now lives. 

One day On went with his wife Pinarkur.'> to Aledrpem The 
top of the Kundahs). There he put up an iron bar which 
stretched from one end of the pan to the other. On stood at 
one end of the bar and brought forth buffaloes from the earth, 
1, 600 in number. Then Pinarkurs tried to produce buffaloes 
and she stood at the other end of the bar and produced 1,800 
buffaloes. 

Behind On’s buffaloes there came out of the earth a man, 
holding the tail of the last buffalo, and this was the first 
Toda. On took one of the man’s ribs ( parikatdv or inagalelv) 
from the right side of his body and made a w-oman, who was 
the first Toda w'oman. The Todas then increased in number 
very rapidly so that at the end of the first w-eek there were 
about a hundred.^ 

The descendants of the buffaloes created by ()n became 
sacred buffaloes, while the descendants of those created by 
his wife are the ordinary buffaloes. 

1 Thi^ account of the ciealion of men .ind luiH.iloe-, u.t, ohi.iiiiL.I fiom 
(27) of IvaniHlr-., one of the olde-,t living Toil.t-,. It ,lgrec^ veiy 
^to^y a-, related to Mr. Breek^. 
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On had a son called Puv, One day when Piiv was acting 
as palikartinokh at Kuudr, he was churning in the dairy with 
a ring on the little finger of his right hand. When the dairy- 
man goes to fetch water he should alwaj’s take the churning 
stick out of the patat or vessel in which the milk is churned. 
On this occasion Piiv left it in the patat and went out to fetch 
water. As he was going a black bird called karpuls tried to 
check him, saying “ th, th, tisP meaning “ Don't go to the 
water,” but Puv paid no attention and went on. W'hen he 
was taking the water the ring dropped from his little finger 
into the spring. Puv saw' the ring in the water, but could 
not reach it, and so he got into the spring. The water 
was not deep, and }-et as soon as he stepped into the spring 
it completely covered him and he was drowned. When On 
found that his son was lost he cried very bitterly and covered 
himself with his cloak {tuni). (On is said to have been a 
palol at this time.) When On covered himself he looked 
downward.; and saw, as through a veil, his son in Amnddr 
playing with the ring, putting it on and off his finger.^ 

W'hen On saw that his son was in Amnodr he did not like 
to leave him there alone and decided to go away to the same 
place. So he called together all the [leople and the buffaloes 
and the trees to come and bid him farewell. All the people 
came except a man of Kwodrdoni named Arsankutan. He 
and his family did not come. .-\11 the buffaloes came except 
the arsaiir, the buffaloes of the Kwodrdoni ti. Some trees 
also failed to come. On blessed all the people, buffaloes and 
trees present, but said that because Arsankutan had not come 
he and his people should die by sorcery at the hands of the 
Kurumbas, and that because the arsaiir had not come they 
should be killed by tigers, and that the trees which had not 
come should bear bitter fruit. Since that time the Todas 
have feared the Kurumbas, and buffaloes have been killed by 
tigers. All the Todas and alt the buffaloes appear to have 
suffered for the evil deeds of Arsankutan and the arsaiir. 

Then On went away to Amnddr, taking the buffaloes 

^ Acconlin^Mo an'dhcr account, Tiiv die*! fmm lu cUch the image <»f a 

uhilc call' in the watci. Ai that lime, iL was the cii''l"n\ Id kill and lau) aiu calf 
of a \sliUe C'IduIj and uue had Ikcu huikd cIdsc i.<» iIk •'piiiig. 
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and the palol of the Nodrs ti with him, and since that time 
On has ruled over Amnodr, which is sometimes called Onndclr 
after him. 

Teikirzi 

Thi.s goddes.s is perhaps the most important of the Toda 
deities. She is said to have been the sister, and probably 
the elder sister, of On. I could learn very little about the 
story of her life, but ncarl}' all the customs of the Todas were 
referred to her, and it seemed clear that when On left this 
world Teikirzi became the ruler or nbdrodchi of the Todas. 
Whenever I tried to obtain from the Toda.s an explanation of 
any ceremony or custom I nearl)' always received the reply, 
which was regarded as final, that it had been so ordained by 
Teikirzi. 

It seems doubtful whether Teikirzi dwells in any s])ccial 
hill like other Toda deities, though there is a hill near Xddrs 
especially connected with her. I was told that she lives 
everywhere in this world, and in answer to a ciucstion it was 
said even that her influence extends to London, where she 
dwells as she dwells everywhere else. 

She is regarded as the ruler or nodrodcJii of all the Todas, 
and this world is often spoken of as Eikirzimxlr. At the same 
time Teikirzi is especially connected with Nddrs, and she is 
the special nodrodchi of this clan. 

Five customs, or sets of customs, arc ascribed especially to 
Teikirzi. These are : — 

(i) Madol pakht kivadrt vai, “ Who divided and gave inadol 
(clans).” Teikirzi is also said to have divided the Todas into 
their two chief divisions. 

(ii) Ir pakJtt kwadrtvai, “ Who divided and gave buffaloes.” 

Below Nddrs, near a swamp called Keikudr, there is a small 

stream which at the present time Todas will not cro.ss at 
a certain spot, and Teikirzi stood in this stream. According 
to one account she beat the water with a wand, saying “ /;- 
padri via'" (“May buffaloes spring”), and buffaloes sprang 
out of the stream ; but it seemed to be more generally 
accepted that she only divided the buffaloes on this spot by 
touching each animal on the back with a wand and sajdng 
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the name of the clan to which it was to belong. The first 
portion went to Xodrs, the second to Kuudr, the third to Kars, 
and the fourth to Taradr. Up to this point she used a wand 
of kid wood {kidkurs). For the next clan, that of Keadr, the 
kidknrs was put away and she used a wand of tavat wood, 
and several other kinds of wand were used. Teikirzi was 
also said to have ordained at the same time that zL'iirsulir 
should be milked by Teivaliol and to have settled the general 
regulations concerning the different kinds of buffalo. 

(iii) Pilliol pakht kivadrt z'ai, “ Who divided and gave pidioli' 

Teikirzi is said to have ordained that certain people should 

be the puliol of a man, and that pnliol should not marry one 
another (see Chap. XXI). 

(iv) ly patz id vai, “ Buffalo catch who said.” Teikirzi 
ordained that buffaloes should be caught at the funeral 
ceremonies (see Chap. XV). 

(v) Kzi.’arzam pep ostht ad vai, '■ Who told the kzuarzani 
and gave pep!' 

Teikirzi gave to each village its kzvarzam, or sacred name, 
and settled the method of making new/t’/. 

The name of Teikirzi occurs frequently in other legends. 
One story not mentioned elsewhere is the following : — 

When Teikirzi was living at Nbdrs the people of Mysore 
came to fight her, but as they approached, the woods made a 
great noise. When the Mysore people heard the noise they 
stopped, and then Teikirzi cursed them and said, “ Let them 
become stones,” and they were turned into stones, which are 
still to be seen below Xodrs. 

Teipakh, or Tikshti 

I know very little about the life-history of this deity, but he is 
very widely mentioned in the prayers and incantations of the 
Todas, and is one of their most important gods. He was the 
brother of Teikirzi, and differs from most other Toda deities 
in being a river god, Teipakh being the Toda name of the 
Paikara river. 

Teipakh is the nodrodchi of the Piedr and Kusharf clans. 

Although there was considerable agreement that Teipakh 
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and Tirshti were one and the same god, there was some 
doubt about it, and, according to one account, Tirshti was 
only another name for Teikirzi. 

Anto. 

I am very doubtful about the name and identity of this 
god. There seemed to be little doubt that he had the same 
name as the chief dairy of the Xbdrs ti and was the chief 
deity connected with this dairy. According to one account 
he was the son of On, but it is possible that the two deities 
were identical, Anto being Onteu. His name was sometimes 
pronounced Anteu or perhaps more correctly Anto or Antcu. 

I have only a few incidents from the life of Anto. He 
once I'olled a huge stone with the hair of his head from 
Xelkddr in the Wainad to the top of a hill called Katthvai 
near the dairy of Anto. The god now lives near this dairy, 
resting his head on a spot called Kodrs, and stretching his 
legs on a spot called Tudrs. These places are about two 
furlongs apart so that Anto is evidently a god of a large 
size. 

Anto is said to have made buffaloes, and the buffalo which 
founded the ti mad of Makars (see p. iiC) was one of his 
creation. The fact that Anto created buffaloes increases the 
probability of his identity with On, but this is far from 
conclusive for there were undoubtedly several independent 
creations of these animals. 

Kulinkaks 

This deity is the ii'odrodchi of the Kars clan. His original 
name appears to have been Kulin, and this was changed to 
Kulinkars. He is also called Teikhars. He inhabits a hill 
near IMakurti Peak, which is so steep and rocky that “ no man 
has ever climbed it.” 

The following story is told of Kulinkars or Teikhars : He 

once knocked on the ground and so made two buffaloes. He 
then told the monsoon (kiaadr) to drive the buffaloes to the 
place to which the)' were to go, saying, ” )'ou must pu.sh them 
on.” As the buffaloes were being driven on by the mon.'.oon, 
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a tiger went after them. When they reached a certain hill, 
the hill divided into two and the biififaloes went between the 
two parts, but still the tiger followed them. Then the 
buffaloes came to Kwaradr and went into the pen, and the 
tiger also went into the pen. When the buffaloes saw that 
the tiger had come into the pen, they kicked it and it died. 
Then one of the buffaloes said to the other, “ You stay here 
in the pen ; I am going to Tarsbdr.’’ Then the monsoon 
drove on this buffalo to Tarsodr, which is one of the dairies of 
the Pan ti. The descendants of the buffalo which stayed in the 
pen are the pastJiir of Kwaradr and the descendants of the 
other are among the buffaloes of the Pan ti. 

Kulinkars was connected with the erkuinpttJipiini ceremony 
(see Chap. XIII) and was the mokhthodvaiol or paramour of 
Ndtirzi. His relation to Xdtirzi is said to have been the 
origin of the niokhtJioditi cwstom (see Chap. XXII), but I was 
not able to obtain any detailed account of this part of the 
history of the god. 

Kulinkars has a son called Teikhidap, who lives on Makurti 
Peak, and the proper Toda name for this hill is 'Feikhidap. 

XuTIKZI 

I have no details of the iiistory of this female deit)-. She 
is the nodrodchi of the two important clans of Melgars and 
Kuudr, and lives on the hill now known as Snowdon, the 
Toda name of the hill being the same as that of the goddess. 
This hill is especially sacred, and an_\- Toda who visits it has 
to salute with hand to forehead [kaimukhti) in all directions. 
Like her niokkthodi'aiol, Kulinkars, Xdtirzi is connected with 
the erkuniptthpinii ceremon}-. She is said to have had a 
son called Tikutcithi or Tcukuteithi. It is possible that this 
is the same as Teikuteidi, who a[)pears in the stor\' of 
Kwoten (see p, 193), but they are more probabl}' two different 
deities. 

A stone which is said to have been thrown b\- this goddess 
from her hill is shown close to the village of Pdln, under the 
tree known to English visitors to the Nilgiris as the 
‘ umbrella tree.’ 
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Korateu or Kuzkarv 

Korateu was the son of Teikirzi. One day when Tcikirzi 
was going from one village to another she went into a 
cave called Teivclkursh, by the side of a stream called 
Kathipa, near Kakhudri, and there gave birth to a son, 
who was called Azo-mazo. The afterbirth dropped into 
the stream and was carried down to Tcipakh (the I’aikara 
river). It travelled down the river as far as a place 

called Marsnavai, where 
there were growing tuo 
plants called tib and/«r^ 
in which it became en- 
tangled. The afterbirth 
then slowly arose and 
became a boy, and the 
boy was Korateu. When 
Azo-mazo became a man 
he went to live at Per- 
nodr in the Kundahs, but 
Korateu lived in the 
river till he was eight 
years old. The river 
Teipakh was the brother 
of Teikirzi. As he sat 
no. 35 .— niiT.vnoN buifalo horns. the lap of his uncle 

Korateu used often to 
play at making the buffalo horns called tcbkutcr (Fig. 35).! 
When he was eight years old he founded a ti and 
created a male and a female buffalo, making both out of 
earth. He also built a dairy and a buffalo pen and made 
the garment called tiini. As soon as the buffaloes had a 
calf, he went to fetch a churning-stick from Kaiers, beyond 
Makurti Peak, and took it to Nerva, near Mbdr, uhere 
his buffaloes were standing. He then went to Kurkbdr, 
a bamboo grove near Mcipadi in the Wainad, and made a 
kiK<oi or milking vessel. He next made the persin and the 

* Ublially calk'll {•Muter. 
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mani and all the other things of a ti and became palol of 
the buftaloes at Odrtho. There was a buffalo here of the 
kind called kughir, with the horns growing downwards. 
Korateu cut off these horns and gave them to the kaltuiokh 
at Odrtho and they are now the horns of the Nddrs ti. 
Korateu then made a law that the people of Piedr should 
fill the office of palol and that the kaltuiokh should be taken 
from the IMclgarsol. He appointed a palol and a kaltuiokh 
from these clans, handed over the charge of the ti to them, 
and went away to the hill Korateu, where he lived in an 
iron cave which he called a poll. He used to bathe in 
a pool near the hill. 

At this time Korateu was not recognised as a t'cu, and when 
the gods held council he was not summoned as a member. 
This made him very angry. 

Near Korateu there was a wood in which there stood a 
tree of the kind called viors {Michelia nilagirica) which was 
about 80 feet high. Korateu ordered that honey bees {peshtein) 
should come to the tree, and after a time there were about 
300 nests, which made the tree bend down with their weight. 
One day about twenty men came to collect honey, Todas, 
Irulas, and Kurumbas. The Todas made a fire under the 
tree, while the Irulas and Kurumbas climbed and collected 
honey from the nests. When they had collected the honey 
from all except three or four nests, the tree became so light 
that it sprang back and killed the Irulas and Kurumbas, and 
the Todas went home. 

At this time Korateu was unmarried and he carried a stick 
of iron. One day a Kurumba woman came to the nidus tree 
in search of honey. Korateu knocked her on the head with 
the iron stick and at once she became pregnant. That even- 
ing she gave birth to a daughter, who was very beautiful, 
and Korateu decided to marr}’ the child and sent away the 
mother that night. (According to another version, the child 
was so beautiful that the mother was frightened and went 
away to her own village, and Korateu fed the child with milk 
and fruit and honey, and when she grew up he married her.) 

Soon after the death of the Irulas and Kurumbas a 
sambhar calf came to Korateu, who caught it, tamed it, and 
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kept it for a month. Then certain Toclas went to Koratcu 
and asked him for a place. Korateu gave them a place and 
said that it should be called Keradr. The people of Keradr 
then asked for buffaloes. So Korateu gave them the sambhar 
calf and said that it should become buffaloes for them, and 
he ordered that the buffaloes should be called niuiiapir, and 
that the calves should be called inavelkar — i.e.. calf from a 
sambhar. This was the origin of Keradr and of its z^’nrsiilir, 
which are still called ininiapir, and they are the only buffaloes 
of the Todas which were made from sambhar. 

After these things had happened the gods recognised that 
Korateu was a ten, and calling him asked him who he was. 
He answered that he was the son of Teikirzi, and the majiuiokh 
or sister’s son of Teipakh. He was then admitted as one 
of the gods and now lives on the hill Korateu, but still some- 
times sits in the lap of Teipakh. He is the ii'odrodcki of the 
Keradr and Keadr clans, and the chief villages of these clans 
are near his hill. He is called Kuzkarv when mentioned in 
prayer. 

Another god, called Etepi, is said to be the same god 
as Korateu. It appeared, however, that Korateu lived on 
one hill and Etepi on another, and I could not ascertain the 
true relation of the deities to one another. 

Azo-mazo is mentioned in the prayer of the Kars ti as two 
deities, Azo and Mazo. 

ruzi AND Kukindo 

I am very doubtful as to the identity of Tuzi. According 
to some accounts Fuzi or Purzi was merely another name for 
Teikirzi ; according to other accounts Fuzi was a male deity 
and the husband of Teikirzi. In the following story Fuzi is a 
female deity, inhabiting a hill near Nbdrs. She gave birth to 
a son called Kurindo. As soon as Kurindo was born he 
became fire, Fuzi did not approve of this, as it seemed to 
show that the boy was too powerful, so she took a leaf of the 
kind called kzoagal, pounded it and mixed it with water and 
sprinkled it on the fire. The fire then turned back again into 
a boy who was bent to one side. 
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Puzi said, “ I will put }-ou on a hill opposite to me. ’ So she 
put him on thchill called Mopuvthut, near the villayeof Xatcrs, 
and in order to make the hill higher she put three baskets 
of earth on the top, so that her son might be .seen by ever}-- 
bod}’. 

When Kurindo was on his hill he thought to himself, “ Wy 
mother has treated me badly ; she sprinkled me with water 
and quenched my power, and she has made me bent to one 
side ; I do not like to be opposite to her.” So he went away 
to a hill near Kanodrs. This was before the time of Kwoten 
and before the Kamasbdrolam had run away (see p. 195). 
While Kurindo was living on this hill a strange tribe came 
to the hills, so Kurindo again moved and went away to the 
hill of Arsnur on the M)'sore side, where he still lives. 

There is a hill called Puthi on which a fire is lighted at 
certain times (see p. 291) and the god inhabiting this hill 
was, according to one account, the husband of Teikirzi. It 
is possible that Puthi and Puzi are the same, but I think it 
more probable that they are two separate gods, each having 
his own hill, Puthi being the husband of Teikirzi, and Puzi 
being the deity of this legeiul. 

The following legends differ ftom the preceding in that 
they appear almost certainly to record the lives of deified 
men. The first legend deals with three men of different clans^ 
but the sons of three sisters. The second deals with the 
life of Kwoto, and professes to be the history of a being of 
miraculous birth who came to be accepted by the gods, not 
only as one of their number, but as superior to themselves. 
These two legends were known Tar more thoroughly and univer- 
sally than any of the preceding. It seems most probable 
that they are records of men who really lived, and that the 
life of each has become a nucleus round which have grown 
various miraculous and portentous incidents. 

Kwoten, Teikuteidi, and Elnakiium 

There were once three men, the children of three sisters. 
The eldest was Kwoten, who belonged to Pan, the second 
was Teikuteidi, who belonged to Taradr, and the youngest 

o 
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was Elnakhiim of Nodrs. (According to one account the 
father of Kwoten was I’urten, and his mother was Tikoni 
of Kcradr. They lived at Tan and Kiursi, and Kwoten was 
born at Pan. Purten died when Kwoten was thirt}- j ears old 
and Tikoni died six }’ears later.) 

Kwoten had a wife called Kwoterpani. She did not like 
her husband, but preferred a man of Kanbdrs called Parden. 
One day Kwoten took hi.s wife to a place called Timukhtar 
(near the spot where Sandy Nullah toll-bar now stands). He 
gave her only the loin-cloth called iadrp to wear, hoping that 
she would be cold and uncomfortable and would sleep with 
him, but she refused. Kwoten then took her to Kuclridjpul 
near Mulbrs, where there was a large wood. In this wood 
there was a tree of the kind called kuluiiiii, into which Kwoten 
climbed and made a bed. Below him, about three feet above 
the ground, he made a small bed for his wife, and under the 
tree, close to his wife’s bed, he tied a big male buffalo. He 
did this because he thought a tiger might come to take the 
buffalo during the night when his wife would be frightened 
and would climb up the tree to his bed. During the night a 
tiger came and took away the buffalo, but even this did not 
induce the woman to go to her husband. Xe.xt morning 
Kwoten took his wife to Pbladri, which belonged to the Panol. 
This village was near iVIiuni, and there Kwoten became a 
palikartuiokJi. One day Kwoten was in the dair\’ and his 
wife in the hut when Parden came from Kanbdrs. Kwoten ’s 
wife knew that her husband was in the dairy, and endeavoured 
to prevent Parden from going into the hut by giving him 
buttermilk. Kwoten found that Parden had come, and 
sharpened a big knife to kill him, and when he came out of 
the dairy, Parden ran away towards Kanbdrs and Kwoten 
followed with the knife. 

Kwoten’s sister had married a Kars man and was li\ ing 
with him at Xasmibdr, and at this time Kwoten’s mother 
was sta}-ing at this place. As Parden ran awaj-, pursued b}’ 
Kwoten, they had to pass Xasmibdr, and Kwoten’s mother 
saw them, and said, “ How is it that m)- son does not catch 
Parden?” 'Phen she cursed Parden, saying ''On sati iidair- 
nudr, Kdrkaditk mill udilh patmd " — viz., “ If I have re\-erence 
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to the village, ma)' he be checked by the tree with thorns in 
tile Kark wood. ’ W hen harden readied a stone now called 
Pardenkars, Kwoten caught him up and tried to kill him, 
but the knife struck the stone instead and split it into two 
pieces. Then Parden ran on to the wood called Kark, where 
he was caught by a tree with thorns (brambles) so that 
Kwoten was able to kill him. 

WTen the news of the death of Parden reached Kanbdrs 
all the people were very much afraid, and all ran away except 
one old man and his wife. As the people were going, they 
sent a message to the Kotas at Tizgiidr. Two Kotas took a 
grain pounder (‘Ziuisl’) and went to Poladri. W'hen Kwoten 
was told that the Kotas were coming he went and hid him- 
self. The Kotas came and stood near the village and were 
told that Kwoten had gone away. I'hen the}- told Kwoten’s 
wife, who at this time was pregnant by Parden, to come out of 
the hut. She came out and went to the Kota.s, who asked 
her where Kwoten was. She said she did not know, where- 
upon the Kotas were \ e.xed, and pierced her belly \\ ith the 
pounder, so that she died. Her funeral took place atl'aclendari, 
and that of Parden at Aradr. 

The people of Kanodrs ran awaj- to a place called 
Pena.smalpet, near Malmathapenpet, and are known as the 
Kamasbdrolam. The>’ have never been seen since, but the 
Todas have heard from various wandering tribes that the}- 
still exist and that thev live on a hill from which they 
can see Kanodrs, and that when the Kamasbdrolam sec a 
fire at Kanbdrs they shave their heads and make a special 
kind of food called aslikkartlipiini. 

W'hen the Kanbdrs people ran away there remained 
behind one old man called Muturojen and his wife 
Muturach,^ who were living in a village near Kanbdrs called 
Mitahar/.i. W hen the people left, the old man went to the 
Kanbdrs dairy to churn the milk left there by tlujse who had 
run away, and he stayed there, sleeping in the k:i.’i>/a/-s or 
calves’ hut, as the dairyman should do at Kanbdrs. Ills 
wife used to come every day as far as a place called 

^ Thc-^e are <|iutc unlike Toila name'>, nor is the name 4»f llic village, Milahai/u, 
like a Toda name. 


U 2 
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Pitipem, where .she rubbed a place with buffalo-dung and 
.sat down. 

While sitting there one day an eagle {kas/ik) sat on 
her head, and she became pregnant, and went back to the 
village and gave birth to a son. When Kwoten heard 
of this he wished to kill the child and set out to do so. 
The old woman's daughter, w'ho had married a Kars man, 
sent her husband to warn her parents that Kwoten was 
coming to kill them. The Kar.s man met Kwoten and ran 
away from him towards Kanbdrs, followed by Kwoten’s 
dog. When he came to a hill above the village he called 
out that Kwoten was coming. When the old man heard 
him, he cursed Kwoten and those with him ; the latter 
became stones and Kwoten himself (according to the story 
as told by the Kanbdrs people) was stung by honey bees 
and died. The people of Kanbdrs are descended from the 
son born to the old woman. If this old woman was not 
a Toda, as her name and that of her village suggest, this 
would seem to point to a tradition that the people of 
Kanbdrs are descended from an ancestor of a different race 
from the other Todas (see p. 640). 

Owing to the behaviour of Kwoten to the Kanbdrs people 
there has ever since been karaivichi (trouble) between the 
people of Pan and Kanbdrs. They do not intermarry and 
no Kanbdrs man may go to one of the chief villages 
{etudmad) of the Pan people nor may a Pan man go to 
an etudmad of Kanbdrs. 

According to the above account Kwoten died after being 
cursed by the old man, but this is only a feature of the story 
as told by the Kanbdrs people, and in the account given by 
others Kwoten had many other adventures and finished his 
life in this world in a very different manner. He married a 
second wife, who, like the first, objected to her husband and 
preferred a man of Keradr, whose name was Keradrkutan. 
Kwoten lived with this wife at Kazhuradr, near Isharadr. At 
that time women wore the garment called an, which is dark 
grey like the tnui of the palol, and is now only used as a 
funeral garment. 
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Keraclrkutan used frequently to come to Kazhuradr, and 
this vexed Kwoten, who told his wife to have nothing to do 
with the man. She encouraged Keradrkiitan, however, and 
this vexed Kwoten so much that he took off her «« and 
brought a thorny bush called peshteininul and beat her all 
over with the bush, so that she became covered with blood. 
Kwoten at this time wore the garment called tiini, which he 
then took off, dipped it in water, and rubbed it all over his 
wife so that she became the colour of tiini, and then he gave 
her back her an and went to his dairy. While he was in the 
dairy Keradrkutan came stealthily to the village. When the 
woman saw Keradrkutan she cried very bitterly and said, 
“ Kwoten has beaten me very severely so that I shall die ; 
come and see me.” W’hen Keradrkutan went into the hut, 
the woman died. 

Before this time, when Kwoten was one day beating hi.s 
wife, she abused him, sa3’ing, “ Ta/rs ti oditha vai, Koirs kuv 
oditha vai ; cn piispad " — ‘'You have no //, }-ou have no 
Kotas : why do you beat me ? ” This was to reproach Kwoten 
because the Pan people had no ti bufifaloes and had no Kotas 
to make things for them. So Kwoten went and complained 
to hi.s brother Teikuteidi. Teikuteidi was verj- sorrj', and in 
order to remove the reproach he persuaded Elnakhum of 
Nddrs to give certain buffaloes of the kind called iinir from 
the Nddrs ti. Elnakhum gave a two-)'ear-old calf fpol) and 
a one-j'ear-old calf ikar'), and also two bells {mani) to put 
on their necks. The two bells were called Tarskingg and 
Pakhingg. The calves were then standing at Kuladrtho 
and were taken bv Kwoten to the tars poh of Pan. He tied 
the two bells to one of the calves called Kazhi. These bells 
ought properly to have been tied to the buffalo called Pmmars 
which remained behind at Kuladrtho. Then Enmars went to 
Anto and complained as follows ; — 

ki Hit dr., (■/ /-cT'/, ft ill {dll ill /'oraiti"^ 

‘‘ inferior neck, inferior ear, tlo your council I will not come ’ 

“ I will not come to j-our presence with naked neck and 

^ ? Fbdrani or piidrani^ 
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ear.” Anto told him not to grieve because he had lost the 
inani, and that instead 

IMcl^arsol teirpulk Dtiida nia ;// /nd 

Melgar«; man pul of Anto to in front go may )()U cnic 

Antosh pep ini 
at Anto pep drink 

i.e., “ When you go to Anto, a Melgars man shall go in front 
of you to the pi’tl of Anto ; when you come to Anto you shall 
drink pep!' To this day, when the buffaloes of the Xbdrs ti 
go in procession to Anto a Melgars man goes in front and 
the buffalo called Enmars drinks ptp at Anto. At the same 
time Anto prophesied to Enmars that a misfortune would 
befall Teikuteidi, saying 

zvurddr nols '/'eUnUidi /an cundth /'inLii/an, atTok/i'” 

‘•whole day himself without mimberinf; I will divide, t;o .iway ! ’' 

year 

When Teikuteidi heardofthis prophecy he was much grieved, 
and was ver)’ careful to do all the following ceremonies : — 
crkumptthiti, upatiti, punkudrtiti, tatmadtlikudrtiti, petkiidrtiti 
niiikiidrtiti, adikudrtiti, parh’kiidrtiti, tat'otiti, miioliti, 
ponkastiti and irpak'usthi — viz,., sacrifice of calf, salt-giving, 
purification of pun, tat a.m\ inadtlt, pet, mu, f?r//and pariv, etc.,' 
He performed all these ceremonies to esca[je the prophesied 
evil, for if he had succeeded in doing them all for the whole 
twelve months the prophecy would not have been fulfilled. 
On the very last day he forgot the prophecy and did not 
perform the ceremonies, but went to a place called Kirspem, 
where he sat under the shade of a pulman. There is a flower 
which blossoms on this tree in the rain}- season onl}-, and then 
the bees come. W'hen Teikuteidi was sitting under the tree 
it was not the rainy reason and he was very much surprised 
to hear the humming of hone}' bees in the tree. The noise 
was being made by a kazun - which had taken the form of a 

^ I <l<i net know exaclly to which ccrcmonic-> falodli ;iml niidtiU rdet. The 
wolds mean “he lakes the lat"’ and “he takes the mup and L\iiienll\ lefei lo 
some dair) ceremonuik Poiikaktiti prohaltl} means that he kcpl pon ihiou'dioul 
l]ie year- gave or sold nothing from his dairv duimg the ycai, 

' A spirit which hiings death (.see 403). 
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bee. He looked up to see if there were anv flowers to attract 
the bee.s and could not see them, neither could he see any bees. 
Then he thought for a little while and remembered Anto’s 
prophecy, so he did not remain under the tree, but went away 
to Kir.sgbrs to attend the funeral of a 'ivursol of Xbdrs (see 
p. 439). When the funeral was over Teikuteidi set out with 
companions to go to Kerkars (a place near Paikara). On the 
wa}’ they passed Kwongudrpem (near Kuudi). There he 
stopped and began to count his companions ; he counted them, 
but forgot to include himself, saying that there were twenty 
when they started and now only nineteen, and he thought for 
a long time who the lost person could be. When he was 
looking in the direction of the funeral-place for the lost 
companion, he saw a lame man named Keikarskutan, who had 
a purs and ab (bow and arrow ;. Keikarskutan lay down and 
shot the arrow ^ and it came towards Teikuteidi with a sound 
like a bird’s voice. Teikuteidi was looking to see what sort 
of bird it was when the arrow i)ierce(l both his e\'es - and he 
died. When his companions found that he was dead, they 
held the funeral at Keras, and at the place where he died they 
made a mark with four stones like a cross, one for his head, 
one for his legs and one for each hand. 

Kwoten was responsible for various features of the organisa- 
tion of the Pan people. Me divided them into two parts, 
the Panel and Kuirsiol, and also divided the ti into two parts, 
the icars ti, which was to belong to the Panol, and the tars ti 
to the Kuirsiol. He settled that the palol of the ti should be 
chosen from the people of Kcadr. W'hcn there is a funeral in 
any clan a palol belonging to that clan must give up his 
office ; hence, in order that his /‘/’should never be without a palol, 
Kwoten separated the people of Keadr into two divisions, 
the Kcadrol and the Kwaradrol, so that a member of one 
division might be palol if a member of the other di\-ision died. 

^ When Keikarskiu.in -sliol ihc huw and ariuw lie lay dt»\sn. AcLmnUnj^ in my 
infcrmaiits, Kcikarskulan laydown to shoot the how and anow hecau-^e he wa-> 
lame. I'Ul shot il 111 the oulinai) wa) and did not lus lo^s in d' so. Ihccks, 
who cs a hi id \ cisiou 1 if ihis Ici^end. was HiM that tlic an i>w was shut hy means 
'.)f the Ic^s an<l ictcis i(j this method as the ancient Indian cu'^tom. 

- I ^Hve this as it wa-' told. 
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This was the origin of the division of the Keaclr people into 
the Keadrol and the Kwaradrol. 

One day Kwoten went to the wars ti of Pan and took 
buttermilk and slept there, and he did the same at the arsaiir 
ti of Kwodrdoni, and since that day the people of Pan have 
had the privilege of taking buttermilk and sleeping at the 
places of each ti. 

Kwoten also made two teiks (stones or wooden posts at 
which buffaloes are killed at the funerals), the parsteiks for 
the Panol and the kirshtciks for the Kuirsiol. 

It is owing to the example of Kwoten that the Todas now 
take meals in Kurumba villages. Before his time they had 
never done so, but Kwoten one day went to a Kurumba 
village and took food, and since that time all Todas have 
done so. 

Kwoten was also the first Toda to go to a Kota village, 
He wanted one day to go to Mitur in the W'ainad, and as it 
was getting dark and he was still on his way, he went to the 
Kota village of Kulgadi (Gudalur). He sat on their tun, 
or bed, got new pots and food from them, and, taking both 
to the stream called Marspa or RIarsva, he cooked and 
ate the food there, and then, returning to the village, slept 
on a Kota tun. Since tliat time Todas have gone to that 
\’illage, and have done as Kwoten did, but they will not go 
to any other Kota village. 

One day Kwoten went with Erten of Keaclr, who was 
spoken of as his servant, to Pbni, in the direction of Polkat 
(Calicut). At Pbni there is a stream called Palpa, the com- 
mencement of which may be seen on the Kundahs, Kwoten 
and Erten went to drink water out of the stream at a place 
where a godde.ss {teii) named Terkosh had been bathing. 
When Kwoten was about to drink from his hands, he found 
in the water a long golden hair ; he measured the length of 
the hair and found it was greater than his height ; he had a 
long stick in his hand called pirs, and found that the hair 
was longer than this stick. Then he asked Erten about 
it. Erten knew it was the hair of a ten, but thought it best 
not to tell Kwoten, and tried to persuade him that it was of 
no importance, and proposed that they should return home, 
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Kwoten, however, insisted on finding out from whom the hair 
came, so they went along the stream. Kwoten went first 
and Erten had to follow him. As they went they met the bird 
called karpnls going from the right side to the left,i uttering 
its cry. Kwoten asked Erten why they met the bird, why 
it went from right to left, and why it made a cry. Erten 
replied as follows ; — 

“ Nodr udoi kwiflrpodrshai : Na'iaiait saini kaipedrshaiy 

‘‘C()untry (God) if there ia you wiil ilie ; Xaraiau \sill kill you.* 

In spite of this warning, Kwoten persisted in going on, and 
finall}' they came to Terkosh, who said to Kwoten, “ Do not 
come near me, I am a ten!' Kwoten paid no heed to this, but 
said, “ You are a beautiful woman," and went and lay with 
her. Then Terkosh went away to her hill at Poni, where she 
is now, and to this day the Kurumbas go there once a year 
and offer plantains to her and light lamps in her honour. 

Kwoten and Erten returned home. Kwoten went to Kepurs, 
a \’illage now in ruins, close to Nanjanad, and I'.rten went to 
a village called Kapthdri belonging to the Keadrol. Kwoten 
had about fi\'c hundred buffaloes grazing at Pazhmokh, near 
Kepurs. That night Kwoten slejjt on the idrtul (iver which 
he had spread a sambhar skin. He had on his finger a thick 
silver ring, which ma}' still be seen at Xatersand is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of men of the Pan clan. W hen the people 
awoke ne.xt morning they found that Kwoten had disappeared 
and that there only remained, lying on the sambhar skin, the 
silver ring and some pug? Kwoten had been carried awa\' by 
Terkosh and it was found that his five hundred buffaloes had 
also disappeared, 

Ydien Erten got up next morning he went to Kepurs and 
called out to the ivursol of that place, “ Wursolia, tar tnrrj- 
hodthrska ” ■’ — " O lourscd, is the man up j-et ? ” The ivursol 

^ To meet thi-, hurl ooing from light to left i-, a h.iil omen ; if going from left to 
ri<;hi, it is a omen. 

- I could not find out the G-xacl meaning of tliis word, l»ul il aj)}»LMictl to he a 
name for the hlood-slaiiietl frutli which may come fnan the mouth of a d)tn^ man. 
In a sentence which occut'. later tlie word appears as/«\’>^ (bK>od), hut my infornD 
ants were cerlaiii ilial ///^ itself ib n(‘t bluocl. 

^ See p. 6i6, 
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replied, Piilmdv tars poglmdisvichi” — “ On the .sambhar skin 
blood is lying.” Erten replied, “ Arot/i pun pars Palindn 
kivark putvai, nadrtivadr” — ‘‘ Take sixty vessels of milk to 
the wood of Palman and pour out.” So the ivursol took sixty 
piin of milk and poured it out in the wood as Erten had 
ordered him. 

Then since Kwoten had gone away, Erten did not want 
to live any more ; he took a large creeper called inclkiidri, 
and tied it round his neck and tried to strangle himself, but 
when he pulled the creeper it broke into several pieces. He 
was much disappointed, but took another kind of creeper 
called kakkudri, but this broke in the same way. He then 
tried teinkudri, which also broke. Einall}" he took kakkudri} 
and with this he succeeded in strangling himself. Then the 
li'ursoi and all tho.se who had helped in pouring out the milk 
also strangled themselves with kakhitdri. Since this time it 
has been a custom among the Todas to commit suicide by 
strangling. 

Kwoten and Terkosh are now living on two hills near Poni, 
which face one another, and Erten has also become a ten and 
lives on a smaller hill near those of Kwoten and Terkosh. 
Whenever a Toda sees Kwoten’s hill for the first time, he 
lies down on his right side and sings twice the following 
words ; “ Seizar zoti, Kwoten dr zon, Seizdr zo/i, Terkosh dr 
zon.” I could not discover the meaning of these words, 
and fancy that the Todas them.selves do not know exactly 
what they mean. It is possible that dr is the word meaning 
six. 

The history and fate of Teikuteidi, the second brother of 
Kwoten, has been given in the story of Kwoten. He belonged 
to Taradr, and according to one account the kiigvalir of that 
place were sent to him. Very little is related about the third 
brother, Elnakhum. He had i,8oo buffaloes, but though he 
had so many, he was always going to other Todas and sa\-ing 
“ I have nothing to milk ; lend me a buffalo to milk,” and all 
his life he used to beg. It is owing to his example tliat the 
Todas have begged ever since, and are not ashamed to d(j so 
even when they are rich. 

^ This i'5 a creeper ut>ed in the funeral cercmunic>. 
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Elnakhum is said to have built the long wall which still 
exists at the village of Xodrs. 

The ston' of Kwoten reads very much like that of a man 
who really lived and was deified after his death. The minute 
detail with which several of the natural incidents of his life 
are known might be held to point in this direction, but 
perhaps more important is the fact that his ring can still be 
seen, and that his spear was, according to Breeks, in existence 
not long ago. It looks as if Kwoten was a man who raised 
Ban from a comparatively insignificant position among the 
Todas to be one of their chief clans, and was the means 
of introducing several innovations in Toda custom. It is 
probable that he was deified after his death, and that some of 
the incidents of his life have acquired miraculous characters. 

Kwoto or Meilitars 

There was once a man belonging to hlelgars who married 
a woman of Kanddrs and took her t(j Melgars. W'hen she 
became pregnant, the woman was taken b\- her husband to 
Kanddrs. On the way back to Melgars they passed Ushadr, 
the place where the funeral ceremonies of Melgars men took 
place. They were standing in front of the funeral hut at 
that place when the man found a good tuadri tree,^ and, 
cutting three or four sticks from it, brought them to his 
wife, who stripped the bark from the sticks. While she was 
doing this, the pains of labour came on, and soon after she 
gave birth to a gourd {kcui). Both husband and wife were 
very much ashamed, and they decided tcj say that a child had 
been born and had died, and the man went round to all the 
villages to say that this had happened and that the funeral 
would be held at Ushadr. Accordingly they had the ctvai- 
nolkcd)' (first funeral ceremony) at Ushadr, the gourd being- 
covered with a piitkuli (cloak), so that it was taken to be the 
body of a child. 

First the buffaloes were caught and killed, and then the 
supposed cor[)se was taken to the burning-place, where a fire 

* I’riib.itil) the tree er hush from which the m-ileri.il c.tlleii tiL'iidnuar 1^ m.inu- 
f.ictuieit hy the Toill.e, 
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\va.s made and the gourd in its mantle was put on the fire. 
The fire first burnt the cloak, and when it reached the gourd, 
this broke into two pieces. One piece became a little baby, 
a boy, which took a piece of the burnt cloak and went away 
in the air to Neikhars, where there is a big tree, under which 
it alighted. The other piece of the gourd was split into many 
fragments by the heat of the fire, and some of the fragments 
were driven with such force that they killed a kite which had 
come to the funeral. (To this day the kite does not eat the 
buffaloes at funerals at Ushadr, though it does so at other 
places.) The father and mother followed the child to 
Neikhars, where they found it sitting on the tree.^ The father 
and mother said to the child “ Ena, itva ” — “ My son, come 
here,” and the boy came clown and went to them, and was 
taken away by his parents to Melgars. 

As the parents and child were on their wa}' to Dlelgars 
they met the buffaloes of the Kars going from Kdn to 
Enodr. At that time the buffaloes of Melgars and Kars used 
to go with the E buffaloes as far as a place called Irgudrval, 
on the way between Kars and Enddr. A Kars man went 
with the buffaloe.s, and he wore on his right wri.st a gold 
bracelet (which is still kept at Kuzhu). At Irgudrval there is 
a stone called Pidutkars, and it was the duty of the man with 
the bracelet to sit on this stone and to make the Melgars 
buffaloes pass on the right side, the Kars buffaloes on the left 
side, and the // buffaloes in the middle. When he had done 
this, the palol prayed at the stone, and then the buffaloes of 
Dlelgars and Kars turned back and the ti buffaloes went on 
to Enodr. When the man and his wife saw the buffaloes 
coming, they waited near Pidutkars, and while they were 
waiting the baby laughed. The father asked the boy, “ Why 
do you laugh ? ” The boy answered, “ I kno\v the kivarzaui - 

1 -My infnrniantb could not say \\hcthcr the boy nent in tlic aii as a child 

or as a kite. The boy often assumed the form <»f a kite later, and il i-s leniptin^^ 
to suppose that llie assiimjttion of this htrm by the chihl was connected nith the 
death of the kite. Ot., that it was a ca-^e of traiisimgralion. The fact that the 
chiM went .iwa) in the air and was foiunl sitting on a tree makes it hii^dily piobable 
that it riew in file form c*f a kite, but m) mfoimants could not that this v\a'< 
<lehnitely part of the let^cnd. 

" The kiL'ar^aai x-, the name used in prayer (see Chap. \). 
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of the ti buffaloes, perncr persagun ; I know the kivar::a>n of 
the Melgars buffaloes, narsiiln natiiln )iakli ; also I know the 
kwarrjaui of the Kars buffaloes, inatvidsliii i)iatvan ; that is 
why I lauglicd.” After the buffaloes had gone on to Enbdr, 
the parents and child went on their way to Melgars. After 
they had been at Melgars fifteen daj's, they noticed that the 
child grew so rapidly that they could .see him getting bigger 
from day to day, and he was soon grown up. He was called 
Kwoto. 

One day Kwoto u'ent into the buffalo pen and played there 
with the buffalo-dung, so that he was covered with the dust of 
the dung. His father rebuked him and was blowing on him 
to get rid of the dust when the boy changed into a kite and 
flew away. The next day he resumed human form, but from 
that time he only stayed in the village at times, and at other 
times staj-ed in the woods. This went on for about eight 
days, and then he refused to take food from the village and 
became a companion of the gods. 

At this time the gods used to hold councils on the slopes 
below a hill called Tikalmudri. The place where the}’ sat 
was called I'dlkab. When the gods were holding council at 
rdlkab, Kwoto went and sat on the top of the hill Tikalmudri. 
Then the gods said to one another, “ How is it that he sits on 
the top of the hill while we sit below ? It is not at all good.” 
They consulted together and decided to kill him. So three 
or four of the gods went to Kwoto and said in a cunning way, 
“ We will show you your country” (/.r., the place which should 
belong to him ; each of the gods had his appointed place). 
So they took him to a steep precipice called Teipaper, and 
having deceived him that they would show him his countr}’, 
they threw him down. Kwoto, however, was not killed, but 
took the form of a kite and flew back to Tikalmudri. Then 
all the gods were surprised that he was not dead, but decided 
to try and kill him again, and they took him to the hill 
Kdclrtho, near Nidrsi, and threw him down. (The hill Kudrtho 
was inhabited by the god Kdclrtho.) Kwoto was not killed, 
but pulled up a bamboo tree with its roots, and flew back and 
.struck Kdclrtho on the head, and Kddrtho’s head split into 
three pieces. One of these pieces is now the well-known 
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hill, the Drug, seen from Coonoor, while the other two pieces 
are eminences on the ridge running out to the Drug. 

Kwoto then returned to Tikalmudri. The gods said, “ W'e 
cannot kill him ; he ha.s some power ; let us try his power.” 
So they gave him the following task ; 

“ /tvrw ti'nJcvilj ptdiir 

L(j\v turn ’ high till ? 

i.e., “ Can he turn the low stream and fill the high stream ? ” 
(According to another account the words in which the task 
was given were, “ Alvoi tiriki, Kalvoi pirsvoka” i.e., ‘‘Can he 
turn the stream Alvoi and fill the stream Kalvoi ? ”) 

Kwoto then took a huge stone, which may still be seen 
near Kanddrs, and put it in the stream so that it flowed 
upwards. Then the stream begged K\\ oto, “ W’e are going 
upwards according to your order, but it is very difficult for us ; 
we wish to be allowed to go our ordinary wa\'.” So Kwoto 
took away the stone and the stream resumed its natural 
course. 

The gods saw what Kwoto had done and decided to tr}- his 
power in another wa}', .so they said : 

“ <//, knUi kurs 

Sun lie, stone cluin can he do ? 

i.e., “Can he tie the sun with a stone chain?” Kwoto then 
took a stone chain and tied it to the sun and brought the sun 
down to Nern, near Kanddrs, and tied it to a tree. W hen the 
sun wanted to drink, Kwoto took it to the stream Kalvoi, 
from which the sun drank, and there is now to be seen a hole 
in this stream at the place where the sun drank.^ Then 
Kwoto took the sun to a pool surrounded by trees called 
Nerpoiker, also near Kanddrs. W'hile the sun was tied in this 
way, it was dark both in this world and in Amnddr. Then 
the people of Amnddr came to the gods and asked why the)- 
allowed Kwoto to do these things, and said that the)’ were 
now living in thick darkness, and they begged that Kwoto 
should be allowed to put the sun back in its right place. 
Then the gods went to Kwoto and asked him to put the sun 

' This place is clo.sc to the spot at which the path from Pishkwosht (Bikkapatii* 
nuind) lt> Kodanad crosses a stream soon after leaving the formei \illagL. 
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back, and thc)- acknowledged that he was a god and the most 
powerful of tlie gods. They said that he should no longer be 
called Kwoto, but that his name should be Meilitars, because 
he was superior to all the gods ; also that he should go 
" paniur nodr, putnur nocir,” “to 1,600 places, i,Soo places," 
/.a., he should not belong to one place onl\’, like the other 
gods, but should go everywhere. 

Then Aleilitars put back the sun in its proper place, 
(.According to another version, the task of tja'ng the sun 
was gi\'en in the words : 

A'lih'r (l/y palroka'i" 

Male buttalo tie, ^un can he catch ? 


The sun wa.s said to have been at this time sitting on the 
back of a male buffalo, and Kwoto was told to tie the buffalo 
and catch the sun. .According to this account Kwoto first 
used an iron chain, kabantagars, which was melted b)’ the 
heat of the sun. Next he tried a bronze P) chain called 
kuclitagars, which also melted. Tlien he used a stone chain, 
or karstagars, which did not melt, and he succeeded in t)-ing 
the sun with this. This \-ersion of the stor)- corresponds with 
that given b_\' llreeks.) 

Kwoto or Aleilitars was closely connected with two clans, 
those of Alelgars and Kanddrs. It is said to be owing to 
the fact that Kwoto was a Alelgars man that Alelgars people 
have the special privileges and duties which are peculiar to 
that clan. At any rate, this is the view held by the people of 
Alelgars. At Kanddrs, the name of Kwoto occupies a 
prominent place in the prayer of the dairy, and several of the 
special features of the ritual of the Kanddrs dair\' are said to 
exist in consequence of the many wonderful things 'vhich 
Kwoto had done in its neighbourhood. When new butter- 
milk has to be made for Kanddrs, it is made at a place 
called Kautarmad, far awa}', because Kwoto made new 
butterinilk there, and in the ceremony at this place earth is 
taken from certain places from which Kwoto took it. 

K\\ oto or Aleilitars is the hero of several stories, in none 
of which docs he play a \ ery creditable nVt'. 

At one time the Todas used to go to and fro between this 
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world and Amnddr. Those who were dead staj-ed perman- 
ently in Amtiddr, but living people could go to visit them 
and return. One day runatvan of Kars went with Meilitars 
to Amnddr. Thej- stayed there two days and two nights, and 
then Aleilitars came away without Punatvan’s knowledge. 
At that time the people of Kars were living at Nasmiddr, so 
Meilitars went to Xasmiddr and said that Punatvan intended 
to stop in Amnddr, and wished the Kars people to perform 
the funeral ceremonie.s for him, killing thirty buffaloes. .So 
the Kars people caught thirty buffaloes, the chief one being 
called Enmon. Round the neck of Enmon were hung the 
two bells {wursuli mani) called Kar.sod and Kdni. They cut 
a piece of stick and put it in a putkiili to represent the dead 
body and then killed the thirty buffaloes. As the buffaloes 
were on their way to Amnddr, they met Punatvan on his way 
back. Punatvan asked the chief buffalo, Enmon, “ Why do 
you come here?” 'then Enmon told him what Meilitars had 
done. The man and buffalo put their heads together and 
cried, and their tears became a pool of water.^ Then 
Punatvati took the two bells from the neck of Enmon and 
sent them back to Xasmiddr, where they arc kept to this claj’, 
but he returned to Amnddr with the buffaloes. Then On, the 
ruler of Amnddr, ordered that in future no one should return 
to the world of the living from Amnddr, and since that day 
the Todas have not been able to go to and fro between the 
two worlds as they used to do. 

At the present time the people of Keradr have no //. Once 
they had a ti which they lost through the action of Kwoto, who 
went one day to their dairy at Tikirs, near Mddr, and, hiding 
the kaltinokh in the wood, took his place. When the palol 
milks, it is the duty of the kaltmokh to let out the calves and 
send them to the palol. Kwoto did not do this j)roperl\-, but 
sent more calves than were required, so the palol became 
angry and took his stick {kwoinorlpet) to beat the supposed 
kaltmokh, but the stroke missed and fell on the palol him- 
se'f. 

Anodtir daj- the palol told Kwoto to pour out the re- 

^ This pool has hcei omycitc*! inU) the MarlimanU reservoir, the source of the 
water-siippl)’ of Uotacanuntl. 
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mainder of the buttermilk at the appointed place. Instead of 
doing this Kwoto poured it into the stream, and the butter- 
milk .so poured became a god called Mbraman, who sends small- 
pox. Then the palol became very angry and said he would 
no longer be palol, if he had to keep such a kaltniokh. Then 
Kwoto revealed to the palol and to the real kalttnokh that 
he was a god, anrl gave them a medicine called Diuvouiad, 
which has the propert}' that anyone who takes it will never 
grow old. 

After giving niuvoniad to the palol and kaltinokli, Kwoto 
sent them into the air, together with the dairy and the 
buffaloes and ever^'thing belonging to the ti, and they all 
went in the air to Kupars, near Pan ; they stayed there for 
some time and then disappeared, and now nothing can be 
seen of them, but if people go near Kupars, they hear the 
voice.s of the palol and kaltniokh when they are talking to 
one another. 

Since that time the people of Keradf have been without 
a ti. 

.\nother storj’ in which Kwoto pla\’ed a prominent part 
is connected with the custom of eating flesh. I received 
several versions of this story and was unable to satisf)’ 
myself which was correct. 

According to one account Kwoto once went to Mitur 
in the Wainad, where KurLimbas live. Kwoto played with 
these people, and one day caught and killed a wild buffalo. 
He said to th,c Kurumbas, “ I have killed this buffalo ; let 
us eat its flesh ” ; and he gave to each a portion. The 
Kurumbas ate their portion.s, but Kwoto only pretended to 
eat ; he held out his putkuli in front of him and instead 
of eating dropped his portions inside the cloak. When the 
Kurumbas had finished, Kwoto got up and all saw on the 
place where he had been sitting the flesh which he had 
pretended to cat. Then the Kurumbas were angr\’ and went 
to beat Kwoto with sticks, asking why he had not eaten the 
flesh, and they insisted that Kwoto should eat some of it. 
Kwoto ran away, and when the Kurumbas pursued him he 

^ The Hindu god who sentK snKdIj)«»x is Mari <>i Mariaman. The Tnda nunie 
I'U biiltcnnilk i', mor. 

P 
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pretended that he was lame and coipscnted to cat some of 
the flesh of the buffalo. He also told them that he was a 
god and said that he would dance before them, and did so 
like a lame man. He told the Kurumbas tliat whenexer 
he came in the future, he would dance to the Kurumbas first 
and then to the Todas ; and now the Kwoto teuol, or 
dix'iner (see Chap. XH), when he dances, docs so first to 
the Kurumbas, and when he dances before them he does so 
as if he were lame. 

After this Kwoto disappeared and since that time has 
not been seen. He is said to live in a temple at Mitur, 
but “ wherever there is a god, there also is K\\ oto, or 
Meilitars.” 

According to another account, this story was told of the 
people called Panins (Panyasj, but in this version Kurumbas 
were also said to be present, though it was the Panins x\ ho 
were made to eat the flesh. 

According to a third account, obtained, howex'er, from an 
untrustworthy informant, Kwoto practi.sed this deception on 
the gods themsclve.s, and made them cat the flesh of a calf 
while onl}- pretending to eat himself Tliis was said to 
have been the starting-jDoint of the crki(vipttJipiiiii ccremon\-, 
and Kwoto was said to have killed the calf with the same 
formalities as arc now used in this ceremuii)’. All other Tfxlas 
strenuously denied that Kwoto made the gods eat flesh. 
There was, however, so much reticence about the crkuiiipttli- 
piuii ceremony and its history, that I am not confident that 
Kwoto was not in some way connected with its origin, and 
that the version of my imtrustworth}- informant ma)- in this 
case have been correct. 


Other Goh.s 

There are very many other deities. Of the following I can 
give little mure than the names. 

Atiato is the nodrodchi of the Kwbdrdoni clan and also of 
Pedrkars. He lives near the chief villages of these clans, and 
has a temple of which the priest is said to be an Irula, and 
Todas sometimes give to this god offerings of clarified butter. 
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Konto or Konteu is the n 'odrodchi of the I’anol, and lives on 
the hill Konto, to which fire is set by the paid of the Kars or 
Fan /"/(see Chap. XIII). 

Kodrtho is the iiodrodc/ti of Xidrsi. He played a part in 
the history of Kwoto, and according to some accounts he was 
the 7nti?i, or maternal uncle, of this god. 

Near the source of the Faikara river, there is a cave in 
which there is a pool called Alvoi. Sometimes this pool gives 
forth a loud bubbling noise, and this is believed to be due to 
a ten dipping himself in the water. The name of the god 
is Alvoi Kalvoi, Kalvoi, situated at some distance from the 
pool, being a hill on which the god usually lives. 

There are other gods about who.sc histories I have no infor- 
mation. Tiligush is the n'odrodchi of Fiim and Karadr of 
Taradr. Forzo inhabits a hill near Nodrs, and Karzo, a hill 
near Kars, and the names of other gods, such as Kaladrvan, 
Teikhun, Peigwa, Karmunteu, Koncliltcu and Mundilteu, are 
mentioned in tlie praj-ers of the ti dairies. 

In addition to these, who are certainly true Toda gods, the 
Toda.s also pay respect to the gods of the other tribes on the 
Nilgiris, while occasionally the names of Hindu gods arc men* 
tioned in their ceremonies. If a Toda be asked if lie worships 
one of these gods, he u ill almost certainly assent, but at the 
same time he distinguishes them from his own gods. The 
only deity who seemed to be confu.sed with their own gods by 
some of the Todas was Fetkon, who.se l^adaga name was said 
to be Ketakarasami. Breeks calls him Bctikhan, and states 
that he is a hunting god ; and according to some Todas 
Fetkon was a son of Teikirzi. 

Frevious accounts of the Toda gods have been very erratic, 
Some writers have given the names of Hindu gods, Breeks 
gives the names of dairies as those of gods, though he also 
records abbreviated versions of .several of the stories given 
in this chapter. The most curious account, however, of the 
Toda gods is that of IMarshall, who gives ^ the following as 
the names of five gods which arc muttered when milk is put 
on the sacred bells ; — Anmungano, Godingatho, Beligoshu, 
Dekularia, and Kazudava. We puzzled over these words for 

^ P. 142. 
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a long time, and could not discover the names of gods even 
remotely resembling them. FinalK' it became clear that the 
last was kars ud ava” (“Give me one rupee”). Similar!)- 
there was little doubt that “ Beligoshu, Dekularia ” stood for 
“ beli karsu iudkersia ” (“Will you not give me a silver coin ? ”), 
the Badaga equivalent of the last word being very much like 
Dekularia. The first two names we could not identif)- with 
certaint)-, but the first is possibl)' “ cn mini gaud ” (“ Do 
not see m)' face ”), and the .second is possibly the name of a 
Badaga buffalo-pen. 



CHAPTER X 
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Ix the chapters in whicli the ritual of the ilairics lias been 
described, one of the most important features of the cere- 
monial has been passed ov'cr which must now be full)’ de- 
scribed, This feature is the prayer which is alwax’s offered at 
certain stages of the dair)- operations. In the village dairies, of 
whatever kind they may be, no prayer is offered at the morning 
ceremonial. In the evening the prayer of the dair)’ is recited 
twice — once when lighting the lamp, and once when shutting 
the buffaloes in their enclosure for the night, the prayer on this 
occasion being said in front of the entrance to the pen. 

At the ti dairy the palol pra)’s both morning and evening. 
In the morning he prays when lighting the lamp and after he 
has finished milking ; in the evening prayer is offered on both 
these occasions, and also when shutting up the buffaloes for 
the night. The palol also repeats a few clauses when going 
out to milk. Prayers are said on certain other ceremonial 
occasions, and clauses from the prayers are frcqucntl)’ uttered 
during the many ceremonies of the dairy. 

At the evening ceremonial of the village dairy the prayer 
is said when the lamp is lighted, while during the morning 
ceremonial, at which the lamp is usually not lighted, there is 
no prayer. This suggests that the pra)'er is cs[)ccially related 
to the lamp-lighting, and that .some' idea of worship of the 
light is involved, but occasionally for some special reasen, 
such as unusual darknes.s, the lamp may be lighted in the 
morning, and on these occasions the pra)’er is not used. 
Nevertheless, the relation between lamp-lighting and prayer 
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both at the village and ti dairies has probably some signific- 
ance, and, taken in conjunction with tlie undoubted salutation 
of the sun, it points to some degree of worship of light and 
its sources which may at one time ha\e formed a more 
marked feature of the Toda religion than seems at present to 
be the case. 

The prayer when shutting up the buffaloes for the night is 
common to both ti and village dairies. The night is the 
dangerous time for Toda buffaloes, which are not infrequently 
killed by tigers, and the prayer on the occasion of closing the 
pen is probably designed to promote their safety. 

At the prav'er uttered at the close of the milking at the ti 
dairy the palol adopts a special attitude which is shown in 
Fig. 28. He prays leaning on his wand, the pohvct, with his 
hands crossed over one another. This attitude is not em- 
ployed in the village dairy, and only on this occasion at the ti 
dair>'. 

In all cases the prayer is uttered “ in the throat,” so that 
the words cannot be distinguished by an)’ one who ma)- hear 
them. W'hencvcr I listened to the recital of a pra)’cr as it 
was being offered by a dairyman within the dairy, I heard 
only a gurgling noise in which no worths could be distinguished. 
On one occasion I was allowed to approach the ti dairy at 
]\I6dr while the first prayer was being offered by the palol. I 
heard the beating on the persin (.sec p. 92) which accompanies 
this prayer, and at intervals in the monotonous sound produced 
by the voice of the palol there were jjauses. As wc shall see, 
the prayer of the ti has certain sections which arc dis- 
tingui.shed from one another, and it seemed possible that 
these pauses marked off the different portion.s of the prayer, 
but it was clear that this was not the case, the palol only 
stopping when the necessity for taking a new breath became 
imperative. 

Each village has its own praver, and so far as I could 
ascertain this prayer is used in all the dairies of the village ; 
thus I believe that at Taradr the same pra)’cr would be used 
in both kitgvali and tarvali. This is not, however, a point 
on which I can speak laositively, for there was much reluctance 
to talk about this subject and many of the Todas absolutely 
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refused to discuss it. One point seemed quite clear, at any 
rate among the Teivaliol, viz., that the different villages of a 
clan had different prayers, though often with many clauses in 
common. 

In general, the prayer of the ti is longer and more elaborate 
than that of the village dairy. Different pra\-ers arc used at 
different dairies of the same ti, thougli here again they may 
have man)' clauses in common. 

In all cases the pra)'er consists of two distinct parts : a 
preliminary portion consisting chicfl)’ of names known as 
kivarrjani, follow'cd by a portion which ma)’ be regarded as the 
prav'er proper. 

The pra)'er proper should be the same in every dairy, but it 
seemed to me that there was a good deal of laxity as regards 
tliis portion, and there is no doubt that it is often slurred over 
hastil)' and is less strictl}- regulated than the preliminary 
portion of the prayer. 

The following is the most generally accepted form : 

Tdiidiiiiid : itirtuaiiiil : ir hark tantiuna : 

may it he well may it l»e well \\ul\ ihc hulTal'iC" aiTl cahe^i 

>'i' or may it he well ; 

may he hle^'-etl ; may l)e niercihil : 

Jiui' ih k ma , kd -.itu th h ma : nnii t ark ma : 

may iheie he at) disease ; may llieie he no desiio) er ; may there he no poi-Minou^ 

ammaN •^^nake'. ami in^ccl^) ; 

hiiz't'/ a I h ma : J'tr kart pa ma : pustht ka, t pa Jua ; 

ma) iheie lie no may he kept h>mi (Killing may he kept from {loixK ; 

wild iiea^ts (ligem, Cvc.); <lown} '.leep ; 

t/tf ark ma : ma iia nia : ma/ nt md : pul pu~a ma : 

may there he no fire : may uun fall ; ma) clouds ii'>e ; may grass Nourish ; 

uir t'tr md. 
may water spring. 

The pra)'cr then conclude.s with the names of two of the 
most important gods or objects of reverence, followed by the 
\vords : 

dtham tail ft tmh tdiuaima . 

them lor the >ake of for (or tt») may it he well. 

There docs not seem to be any .strict regulation as to the 
clauses of the pra\'er, and in different versions some of the 
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given above were omitted, while others were added, especially 
requests for protection against special animals, as pob ark ma, 
“ may there be no snakes,” and pir"i ark ina, “ may there be 
no tigers.” One man concluded with the words erdadrsink 
erdddri ini, ” I know half to pray, I know not half to pray,” ^ 
but I do not know whether this was an individual peculiarity 
or a special feature of the prayer of his dairy. 

It seemed clear that the whole prayer referred to the 
buffaloes. It may be summarised as follows : 

‘‘ May it be well with the buffaloes, ma}" they not suffer 
from disease or die, may they be kept from poisonous animals 
and from wild beasts and from injury by flood or fire, may 
there be water and grass in plenty.” 

The first part of the pra^-cr contains a number of clairscs 
each of which usually consists of the name of an object 
of reverence followed by the word idith (often contracted 
into ith). This word is said to mean “ for the sake of,” 
so that the praj-cr as a whole seems to consist of clauses 
mentioning a number of objects of reverence for the sake of 
which the prayer is said, followed by the prat er consisting of 
clauses directed to avert evils or bring blessings on the 
buffaloes of the dairy. The word idith is used in the sense of 
•' for the sake of” in ordinary language. Thus, “ for my sake, 
leave him,” would be ‘V;/ idith, an pidr” (me for the sake of, 
him leave). 

The objects of more or less sanctity thus mentioned in the 
prayer are not called by their usual names, but are referred to 
by means of special names to which the general term of 
kiaarzani is given. In some cases the kivarzani differs little 
from the ordinary name, while in other cases it bears no 
resemblance to it. 

The kzvarzain mentioned in the prayer fall into several 
groups : there are the kivarzam of the gods, of the buffaloes, 
of the villages, of the dairy and of its various parts, vessels 
and implements. In some cases, especially in the case of the 
ti, we shall find that different dairies differ in the prominence 
given to each kind of kiaarzani ; that the prayer of one place 

’ Erd means Iwo, and lliis translation is a free reinlerin^ (jf the Toda words 
though it probably conveys the proper meaning. 
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consists chiefly of kuarzam of the dairy, while in the prayer 
of another the kz^'arzani of the gods or of the buffaloes 
predominate. 

In some prayers there occur kicarzam of a special kind 
containing references to incidents in legend — incidents which 
occurred in the life of some deity especially connected with 
the dairy at which the prayer is used, or other kivarzaui may 
refer to incidents in the history of the dairy or of the village 
in which the dairy is situated. 

I had great difficulty in obtaining e.xamplcs of the praj ers, 
or rather of those portions consisting of the kiuarzam of the 
sacred objects. There was little objection to givflng the prayer 
proper ; it was only when the kzK.'arzain were approached that 
the difficulty arose. It was evident that it was this portion of 
the prayer which was regarded as especially sacred and 
mysterious, and this was doubtle.ss due to the mention of 
sacred beings and objects by their sacred names. 

W’ith much difficulty I succeeded in obtaining the prav'crs 
of four village dairies, three belonging to the Kuudrol, while 
the fourth was the prayer, or part of the pra}cr, of the 
Kanbdrs poll. I was also successful in obtaining two ti 
prayers and fragments of others. 


The Vill.vge Prayer 

The following arc the kzoarrjam of the prayer used in the 
dairy of the village of Kuudr, the ctitdmad of the Kuudr clan. 
On the left-hand side of the page are given the kzi’arzain, each 
of which is followed by the word idith when the praj'cr is 
uttered. On the right-hand side of the page are given the 
objects, beings or incidents to which the kioarzain refer. 


Atthkdr 

i'lh } S 

palitud) pall 
palikidpah 
tudipaPhpcIk 
kidpahhprp 


Prayer of Kuudr 

Kuudr village and |)robal)ly aibo the Kuudr clan ur 
Kuiulrkb 
Kuudr village. 

large tUiiiy at Kuudr {li'tdipali). 

.small dairy at Kuudr {kidpali . 

iamj) ipclk) of large dairy. 

all the sacred ul>jecis of small dair). 
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tiit'odrtho 

tnkidtii 

kadrforikkadr 

ktislikvct 

tarskivan 

kanpt'P 

allhpep 
niiitt hiidkan 

iarsk/karj 

iiirkizuh- 

Eikisicv 

Pidntd'pnl 

Emalpuv 

Kakathihuuk 

Karstuni 

tcikhk'vxdiki 

niamkiavs 

Keikars 

kciln'odi 


pitiif paii pcthiit ir 


pulki ^n ndkh fizruir 
uiaj 


lari;e buHalo-pcn (///) at Kiuulr. 
small i)uffalc)-pen (r//) at Kuiidr. 
calf enclosure [kadr) at Kuudr. 

>acrcd buffaloes {pa:>thi}) of Kuiiih. 
ordinary bufialoes [pntii)'). 

poition of buttermilk \pt:p) originally given by Teikirzi for 
pasthir. 

portion of pep int piif/Ir. 

.Slone in buffalo-pen at Kuudr \shere the ve> 5 eU of the large 
dairy are purified. 

.•^lone in pen where the vessels of the small daii\’ die 
purified. 

aacred dair) spring of Kuudr. 

a buffalo whose milk was the origin e>f the spiing. 
a hill near Kiuulr. 

a buffalo which once lived at Kuudr. 
a hill near Kuudr. 

a buffalo which once died on this hill, 
a tree by w'hich the <lairy vessel called /;iu is buried (see' 

p. 170). 

the ^i(zrs tree by which the sacied bell [/jI'DU] is laid when 
the dairy things are being piuified. 
a hill near Kuudr. 

hill near which the crkiiniplthiti ceremony is performed 
(see Chap. XIII). 

chief buffaloes given when Teikiizi dixideil the buflaloes 
with wand in hand (see p. 1S6). Liteially, “ wand witli 
divide chief buflaloes.’’ 

calf which wa^ the ancestor of the Kuudr pittur. 


Thus, the pra)'cr would run, '' ^itthkay idith ; oners idith ; 

palitfidrpali idith ; ami the translation would run, 

“ For the sake of the village and clan of Kuudr ; for the sake 
of the village of Kuudr ; for the sake of the large dair)- uf 
Kuudr as far as the end of the kioarnavi given 

above, and then would follow the prayer proper, “ tancnina, 
tannania, . . . 

This pra)'er begins with two hzoarcatn of the village or 
clan, followed by others referring to the dairies and dairy 
vessels, buffalo pens and buffaloes. Then follow certain 
kivarszain of the pep or buttermilk which is of so much im- 
portance in the dairy ritual, and those of stones which play a 
part in the ceremonies attending purification of the daii)- 
vessels. After the kivar.zani of the dairy spring, there follow 
a number of kioar-ani referring to certain incidents in the 
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history of the dairy. Eikisiov is the kz'jarzam of a buffalo 
which was one day being milked at Kuiidr when some of the 
milk was spilt on the ground. From that daj' the ground 
became swampy, and on digging, a spring of water was found 
which has ever since been used as the dairy spring and is 
called kicnir. The two following kxi'arzam refer to incidents 
of which I have no record. Karstuin is the kn'arzam of a 
buffalo which was one day grazing on the hill Kakathumuk 
when it began to bellow and could not be induced to stop ; 
the people tried to take it back to the pen, but it would not 
go and died on the hill, and has ever since been remembered 
in the prayer. These kwarzam are followed by two referring 
to trees of ceremonial importance— one the tree by which is 
buried the nut on the integrity of which the continuity of the 
dairy procedure depends, while the other is connected with 
the sacred bell. 

Then follow the ktvarzani of a hill on which there arc 
cairns and that of the sacrificial place of the village. The 
prayer concludes with two kicatzani of a different kind. The 
first refers to the act of the goddess Teikirzi, who portioned 
the buffaloes and assigned to each clan its share. In so doing 
we have seen that she touched each buffalo on the back with 
her wand, saying in each case to whom the buffalo should 
belong, and this act is commcmoratotl in the ju-aycr in the 
form, “ for the sake of the dividing of the chief buffaloes 
with the wand.” The last kwarzani is that of the calf, from 
which the ordinary buffaloes or piitiir of Kuudr arc 
descended, but I was unable to ascertain the meaning of the 
words, e.xcept ttakh, which is the name of a thrcc-ycar-old 
buffalo. 

In the Kuudr pra)'cr .several of the kzcarzatti refer to 
incidents of a more or less miraculous nature which arc belic\ cd 
to have happened at the village where the praj-er is used, 
while the last kivarzain but one refers to one of the chief 
events of Toda mcdhology. 

It will be noticed that many of the kicarzaui used in this 
praj-cr correspond very closely to the names in ordinal'}’ use. 
Some, such as kcitnbdi and tcikhkwitdiki, arc the same 
words as tho.se in general use, while others differ from 
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the ordinary words in the reduplication of part of the 
name, tiuirpali becoming palittidrpali and kisnir becoming 
HirkisHir. 


Prayer of Kiudr 


The following are the kwarsam of the prayer used at 
Kiudr, which is one of the most sacred of Toda villages. 


A'l'kvh 
ki ram 
airJrdm 

ptllcirzi 
irl'w.i 
k uunnv 

m'rtdkh 

nirtirshki 

kcitu 

tashtpaluv 

kadrtulikkadr 

arkatchar 

iiicrli 

drsT'iti hkdrs 
t'lviti. hdv 
licrsdili'il 
kciku ir 
kvjottincrs 

ctaniudri 

craikin 

kdnniis 

Pdrz'akudr 

arspcin 


KiV'irziint of 

ihe dairy ai Kimlr. 

one of the ptitatniant of Kiu<lr. 

ihc othirr palahuani. 

one of die oiatmani. 

antuhcr crtidniani. 

the lainj) of die dairy. 

aNo iho lamp. 

the way l»y which the d<iiryman goo fruin die tiairy to milk : the 
pmicikahhd. 
the dairy .stream, 
also the dairy stream, 
the ladValo-pcn. 

the [MMs at the entrance of die hulfalo-pen 

the bars of the entrance of die [leii. 

tlie calf ench)sure. 

the household stream. 

also the household stream. 

the house (trn) al Kiudr. 

also the house. 

the milking place. 

the stream which runs lietweeii the lujii.se and the tlair\ (see jO/). 


y all of Kiudr village. 


slope of hill {pem) near Kiiulr, 


The special features of the Kiudr prayer are the large 
number of kivarrjam of the village and the inclusion of the 
kimr."ain of the house and household stream. The pra}’cr 
of Kiudr is the only Toda prayer in wliich cither the house 
or household stream is mentioned, and this fact is in 
accordance with the high degree of sanctity which has 
become attached to this village. It will be noticed also that 
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the buffaloes are not mentioned, and that nearly all the 
clauses of the prayer apply to the buildings and their 
contents or to other parts of the village or to the village 
itself. Only the last kwarzam of the prayer applies to a 
place not actually in the village itself, and I could not 
ascertain why this place was so favoured. With this ex- 
ception, the Kiudr prayer is one in which the kzzat zaui 
are entirely limited to those of the village and the dair}-. 

It will be remembered that when the buffaloes of the 
Nbdrs ti migrate from Mbdr to Anto they pass by the 
village of Kiudr, and that the occasion is observed in various 
ways by the people of the village (see p. I3S)- I "’as told 
that certain kivcrrzam referring to this occasion arc used 
in the Kiudr prayer. According to one man, these kn'arzam 
are always recited in the prayer before those which have 
been already given, but others denied that they were so 
used. It is possible that these kivarza/n are only said 
on special occasions, such as the day of migration, or it 
may be that they were formerly used, but are now being 
forgotten. 

These kioarzain are as follow : 


uncr u'odr 

nil I’d/ ll\h‘ 

t'lipdlol pih^U uodr 
tufiini pd^it >u'dr 
i itul pdi^it fii'dr 


Tti^uu II > pit >ddr 
Kiitdkitilr iirpit Jiodr 


ti Imltaloc? come near country. 
l)ell of 'li.'iir.. tl.iiiy, come near country. 

^0(1 pii/td, come near coinury. 
g«Ml turn. Come near countiy. 

hair tlone up, come near counliy (tlii'i has reference to the 
practice of tying the ]uir which is followed In the patol 
when engaged at his sacretl work (j>. 92). 
hoin (of xvar:iir) blow country, 
liurii (of till ) blow Country. 


Then follow the kivarzaut already given. 

These kioa/zam arc of a different form from those used 
in the general form of prayer, and the various persons or 
objects mentioned are referred to either by their usual names 
or by slight modifications of them, as in cupalol or envalol and 
eutiDii. There seemed to be no doubt that these words were 
abbreviations of tcupalol and ti'utuni, the omission of an 
initial t being not uncommon in the Toda language. Thus 
in this pra)'cr the dair}-man is called “ god palolk and his 
garment “ god tiDii.” 
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Prayer of Kwirg 


Kwirg is one of the villages of the Kuudrol and is the 
place to which their buffaloes go when it is necessai}’ to 
make new pep for the whole clan. 


kitlpiidshol 

pahkiiilhiolv 

tiu)taLhhil 

kadrkeiri 

nirtindsh 

pinpiinuv 

pilkars 

lilthpep ^ 

kanptp I 

vatlchitdpcp I 

keishkvet 
tarskh'an 

pet lit pati pcthiit ir 
pfithion ih 1 kh taridr maj ' 


Kwiig village. 

Kwirg village, 
the (-lairy. 
the pen. 

the kadr (calf enclosure), 
tlie dairy .stream, 
a hill, 
a hill. 


see Kuudr j)raycr. 


It will be seen that many of the clauses are common to 
this pra}-cr and that of Kuudr. 

The three kivaizam of pep were said to be used in evcr>’ 
dairy of the Kuudrol, but it did not appear that they were 
used at Kiudr. The third, unitchudpep, is not included in the 
Kuudr prayer, but niiitc/uulkars appears in its place. Two 
hills are mentioned in the Kwirg prayer, but there are none 
of the references to special events connected with the village 
such as exist in the praj’cr of Kuudr. 


The Prayer of the Kanodrs Dairy 

When I was staying at Pishkwosht and visited the conical 
dairy at Kanodrs with Neratkutan, he told me that the pra\ cr 
of this dairj" had forty kzeareiam referring to the gods, as well 
as many of other kinds, but on going into detail I could only 
obtain the following : — 

Pih nur ten lhcl6oogodb. 
put nnr ten ihc 1800 gods. 

IPwolo Kwolu or .Meilitars (sec p. 203). 
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Aliolo 

AtMld (^ee 1>. 210). 

Kti! uiih i ft It 

Ivurindo i 

(see ]i. 192). 

Kt'nft It 

Koiucu or KoiUn (Nce ]•. 2ll). 

Ajileii 

Anto (^cc 

P. I8S) 

P'orio 

Pdrzo 

1 

Kodi'tho 

K.'.ditho 1 

Uee p. 21 1. 

Kilrzo 

Kai,/o 1 

Teikhunfiit 

TeikhunJ 


»uin/'oh 

Kani'>Lli> vinago. 

miitirshj'oh 

dillu. 


tuucrift 

the pen. 


kthu'r 

the sun ? 

{see p. 206). 

kulcikitrs 

tlie stone ch.iin useil l>y Kwoto (see p. 207). 

aners 

Kii 7 hu vill.tge. 

fntashki 

Pislikwoshl vill.ige. 


This prayer is quite unlike those of the other village 
dairies and was much more like that of a ti dairy. As we 
have seen, the poJi of Kanodrs resembles a ti dairj' both in the 
elaborateness of its ritual and in the high degree of sanctity 
of its dairyman, and this resemblance is now seen to extend 
to the prayer used in the dairy ritual. 

Other dairies of the Tartharol which have an especial 
degree of sanctity arc the Pngvali of Taradr and the conical 
dairy of Nddrs. I made great endeavours to obtain the 
praj'crs used in these places, but without success. 

The ti Prayer 

The prayers offered at the ti dairies are as a general rule 
longer and more complex than those of the ordinary village 
dairy. The latter portion of the prayer, or the prayer proper, 
does not seem to differ from that of the ordinary dairy, the 
differences being in the kioar.zam recited at the beginning. 
The different dairies of the same ti may have different praj-ers ; 
thus, at the Nddrs ti there is a special prayer for the dairy at 
^knto which is longer and more complicated than that used at 
Mddr, but it is probable that this is exceptional and is owing 
to the great antiquity and sanctity of Anto. The other 
dairies of this ti probably use much the same prayer as at 
Mddr, though there may be certain slight modifications at 
each. 
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The Anto Prayer 


This prayer is characterised by a very large number of 
kzvar::ain referring to the dairy, its contents and surroundings. 
On ordinary days a shortened form of the prayer is used which 
consists wholly of kzvarzam of this kind. On special days, 
such as the occasions of ponup and iniodrthiti, other kicar::aiii 
arc said, including those of gods and buffaloes. 

The following kwarmm are those in daih' use, each being 
followed by the word idith as in the village prayer ; — 


Aiiio 

eithipoh 

m^drpdh 

pdhtir-Ji 

ftv 

pero 

keirv 

Mifl 

Teirz 

iilkav 

hPti}‘ 

PiihipiVi 

itersdviil 

karkadr 

tadipul 

eiiipiil 

paupul 

Kn'ihi 

I\i ini 

titkifi 

titi'r 


tcirpiil 


/i’idpdh 
nirkid/ 
Kalihvai 
Kitlnd 
K'odrs 
7 'ndrs 
UdnlJukai i 
A dulhii'al 


K^var'am of 

the 

ditto. 

the ii poll. 

the "tears pok, 

the iTiilking place {pcpkarmu^\ 

the special pen used on the night before the ponup ceremony, 
the pen used on the night befne the migration of the 
buft'alotrs. 
the ordinary pen. 

a hill near the dairy on which -\nto lives, 
the lack of the dairy [pohpalikif), 

the uay l)y which the kaltmokh goes to and from the dairy, 
the cave where fdthi was l>orn (see p. 1S4). 
sacred path to the dairy by which the nnini, pep, v.Vc., aie 
taken. 

path by which ordinary people approach the dairy, 
ditto. 

path by which the paid goes to draw water, 
t)ath by which the /a/t^/ieiurns from drawing water, 
a hill near the dairy, 
another hill. 

.stream at which the bathes and washes his gaunents. 
-Stone by this stream marking the spot liy which tlie pahd 
bathes, tVc. 

sp»»t at w'hich the /aW halts and [>kus foi the third time din- 
ing the procession to Anto (see p. 135)- 
ditto. 

place at which palol and kaltmokh defecate, 
liill near Ant«» ("ec p. l88). 

ditto. 

}>Iace near Anto (see p. 18S). 
ditto. 

stone rolled by Ant(n 

h»wei tail of the hill Katthvai (see <ibo\L-). 
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On ordinary days these are followed by the praj er 

taneniiia tannama, &c. On special occasions the following 
kivarzain are inserted between those already given and the 
prayer proper : — 


Ekirzaiit nieidjaui 

Kadreij 

iidj 

Ki'tlddriho 
Ptinthi ti zkvun 
A'tV/ 


Put hi 
duiil 

Kuliukdn, 

Kblirzivau 

h'lt '.kun' 

uuir 

iDikcu 

Pel j ill 

ki'idis luaiii 

tadith 

tupdr 

d/tr 

Uiter 

A'<irz 

plllL 

per.v 

k't'in' 

k it hi 

hitdiivo) ^ 


tadlpjr:, 

t anil pul 

kidkadr 

poupOh 

kidpdh 

Udrtho 

Kudrciil 

uiuiidrten 


A'zi'arzaiu of 
Tcikir/i, Tirshti. 

Kuclreiil tiairy. 

(.iiUu. 

Ivuladriho dairy. 

ti dairy at I’erithi in the Waiiiad. 

(dne of the lulK al uhicli lire is lightctl 1>\ the the 

teututm/lnhi ceicmony (>cc p. 291). 
ditto, 

another hill al which fne liglilcd. 
ditto. 

lAuliiikarb {''cc p. 1 88). 
xsdtii/,i (sec p. 1 89). 

Knralcu (see p. I90}. 

one group of tin (see p 1 12). 

i/iuiii of zcan dairy, 

luaiii of ti dairy. 

hells of pitiiir. 

axe which came from Amnddr with the hufialoes. 
an iron bar. 

the secoiul group of tiir (see p. 1 1 2). 
the third group of tiir. 

the hiitfalo which ha> the /iiani calk'd Keu put on its neck. 

buffaloes [uuir). 

ditto, 

buffalo which drinks pep on day of migration (see p. I35). 
buftalo which wears the kiidrs maiii. 

the path at Modr by which ordinary pco[)le approaclt the 
tiairy. 

place near Mbdr at winch the pu/o/ kaltiiiokh ilefecate. 
place near Mbdr where the ei kiiiiiptthpiiui cerenu>ny is per- 
lornied 

calves* hut [kareupoh) Mbdr. 
ti daily at Mbdr. 
wan, dairy at Mbdr. 
ti dairy at 6drtho. 
zvars flaiiy at Kiulrciil. 
a li dairy. 


The following is all I was able to obtain of the praj-er used 
at Mbdr : — " Ekir.zam nicidjam idit/i, Anto cithipCdi idit/i, 
Kuluikdrs iditli, Nbtirzivan idit/i, Kt'diidri’ciu idith, Teiikute- 
ithi idith, Kudre/j tidj idith, Kuzkdr^’ idit/i, Alvoi Kalroi 

e 
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idith, tanennia tarmiimti,” &c. Two of these ki^'arzam, 
“ Teukuteithi idith” and " Ali'oi Kalvoi idith'd arc not 
mentioned in the Anto prayer. I have no doubt that the 
list of kivarzani is very incomplete. 

The Prayer of Makars 

The following is the praj-er used at Makar.s, the chief dair}- 
of the Kars ti. The kivarzatii of the dairy arc here compara- 
tively few in number, but the praj'cr is cspcciall)- rich in the 
kivarzain of gods and buffaloes, and it furnishes a ver)- good 
example of the relation of the prayer formuhe to the Toda 
legends. 

The kiunr-am of the prayer run as follow : — 


Anto 

The god Anto. 

Notlruvau 

Notirzi. 

Kiilinkars 

Kulinkar< or Teikhars. 

A’lizkilrv 

Koiateu. 

Onkonni 

Onkomn who livc'. on a hill in the Kuiiilah^. 

Ektrzam nu'idjam 

Teikirzi and Tiidui. 

Azo \ 

Mazo J 

Azo an<l Mazo. 

Kataihi'anpoh 

place near Kulinkai". 

Pei^^iva 

g«»d living on hill neai Makuiti Peak. 

A'anniniton 

Karniuiucu. 

Kotzi^arth 

the I'aikara liver (Teipakh). 

Kondilieu 

Koinlilteu, a g4*d opposite the hill of Knti. 

Mundilteii 

a god on a hill near the la'-t. 

Oiiulvpoh 

place near Majodr. 

KuiddrazenttU 

god on a hill near KuKnlilh<*, 

kaban adi arten 

‘‘iron door shut god." 

ten 

kaban kul eiten 

iron slick lield god." 

ten 

mors ver arten ten 

“ nibrs tree under event gf>d. ' 

knj(kir kddr kiva- 

“ crookctl horned buffalo horn cut go<l." 

ten ten 

tebknter at, tan 

“ imitation buffalo horns look, hb niothei 

niiin jnadrik ten 

god 

HI 1 vcl kiiritan ten 

’■sanii)hrr from ralve<l god." (The last m- 
to the stor} of Kuzkarv (see [». I90) 

pit hit rknrz 

Ituflahies of ti called piU ilr. 

tctnirkan 

<liUo. 

pirsk Hinneki po- 

sun r»> facing that came butt'alo.' 

titth ir 
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nerk )iiu}ieki f'o- 
iiil/i ir 

pii'i't'lr i/iim Hi.- 
kiiih )r 

A'ltlurl kilik ctk- 
ki/t 'i ir 

piifrs/L kallifh it 
llkircj irk elhiiUh 
ir 

f khithcrani kif) 
Lrdi/th kiani 
prnur 
itihr 

iiiirTiirk 

p^dkdr 

pCtrsi'oh 

timiudn' 

kakutuiudri 

nit ktH 

I III mi r 

piuipik 

kiitu 

pimnit 

F.uodr 

midrpi'i 

ptidii 

iulmi) 

Par. 

did) nitdi i 
j/ir/i /u'! 

Ak/tidj 

p/l.d'Ml 

ddc'rs 

It •dn'ih 

pkviindir 

Kin 


hell to facing llial came Imftalo.” 

u'ldt tree back (face?) uibi)cil butralo. 

" Kitlicri 'vtream to jumped buftalo 

'• (Ic^'ilale pan fiom made buflalo. 

•’ \Var^\ar (''ireatn) to jumped buHalo. 

‘■•'even heap'' l)uflalo-(lung tiic 'ict liiifiaf'C". 

bell { >Haiii\ oi purs dan-y. 
ditto. 

‘)iani of paid dair\ . 

ditto 

lamp. 

pn>-i daily. 
pars daii\ . 

]r n. 
diltti 

(laii) "piitii^. 
ditto, 

dairy at Knddr. 
pen nt I'nddi. 
s[)iing at linddi. 

Pnodi // 'Uad. 
ilany at I’ai". 
pen at i’ars. 

-.pi ing at Pat 
I’ai^ li n/iid. 
dany at Xcr.uh 
pen at Neradi. 

Neradr (i tUtid 
d.iii) at Kdn, 
dlllo. 

pen at Kbii. 

-.pring at 
Kon ti 


Then follow “ taticni/ia tan/iama," &c. 

The kuarjam of the prayer "iven above arc arranged in a 
definite order. First come tlie kicarzam of sixteen jjod.s or 
of liills or jrlace.s cIoscK’ connected with gods, then follow si.x 
kivarjatu referring to various incidents in the life of the god 
Korateu. These arc followed by two kivarzavi of buffaloes, 
and then follow .six referring to variou.s features of the 
founding of Makars, of which an account has been gi\en on 

I) 2 
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p. ii6. Then follows a kzvarzam relating to an incident 
which is probably recent. The pnlol of this ti used to make 
seven heaps of the dung of the buffaloes. There is a 
law that the dung should not be sold, which the palol dis- 
obeyed, and soon after a fire broke out suddenly from the 
seven heaps, and this event is commemorated in the prayer b\- 
means of the kzuarzam meaning “seven heaps of buffalo-dung, 
fire set buffaloes,” and is included among the kivarzain 
relating to buffaloes, probably because there was a belief that 
the anger of the buffaloes was the cause of the fire. 

The buffalo kwarzam are followed by eleven referring to 
the bells of the ti and to the dairy, pen and spring of Makars, 
and these are followed by kzvarzam referring to the other 
places of the ti — -viz., Enodr, Pars, Neradr, and Kbn. In each 
case there are said the kzvarzam of the dairy, pen, spring, and 
place except in the case of Neradr, where for some reason the 
kivarzam of the spring is omitted. 

The feature of the Makars prayer which is cspeciall)- 
interesting is the reference to legend in the kzvarzam. This 
reference occurs in the Kuudr prayer and in those of Kanodrs 
and Anto, but the references are far more elaborate in the 
Makars prayer. These references were very useful in pro- 
viding incidental confirmation of the details of legends 
previously obtained, while in other cases they put me on the 
track of stories which I might otherwise have failed to obtain. 
One point of interest connected with them is that, in the 
absence of the legends, they might easily be supposed to be 
meaningless sentences. We have seen that there is reason to 
believe that the Toda? are forgetting much of their mythology, 
and if the legends referred to in the Makars prayer should be 
forgotten, these kzvarzam would become meaningless formula;. 
This appears to have happened already in some cases ; there 
were certain kzvarzam of which I could obtain no translation ; 
thus, all the kzvarzam of the clans and villages were of this 
nature and could not be explained, though they almost 
certainly had a definite origin. A good instance of a kzvarzam 
which is on its way towards a similar fate is that at the end of 
the Kuudr prayer. The meaning of only one word was clear 
■ — viz , ndkk — while w^'was probably the word for cloud, and 
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the kivarzaui appears to refer to some incident of legend in 
which a three-year-old calf and a cloud were concerned, but I 
could obtain no record of the incident, nor of the legend of 
which the incident was a feature. 

I have treated these formulae of the dairy as prayers, and I 
think there can be very little doubt that they are of the nature 
of supplications, and are believed to invoke the aid of the gods 
in protecting the sacred buffaloes. It must be confessed, 
however, that there is no actual evidence in the formuhe of 
direct invocation of the gods. The name of no god is 
mentioned in the vocative form. In some prayers there is 
barely mention of a god at all, if the term ‘god’ be limited 
to the anthropomorphic beings of the hill-tops. 

The e.xact relation between the formula and the gods 
largely depends on the exact meaning of the word iditk, 
which is not quite clear. But, whatever the meaning of this 
word, it is evident that it is used in exactly the same way in 
the case of a god as in the ca.se of a buffalo, a place, a dairy 
vessel, or other even meaner object. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an appeal to gods in the 
prayer is in the words at the end, in which the names of 
certain gods are mentioned, followed by the words dtliant idith 
cuik tdnenind, “ for their sake may it be well for us.” 

There is little doubt that the Todas offer prayers to their 
gods in their ordinary daily life, altogether apart from the 
dairy ritual. I was told by one man that when anyone 
leaves an etiidmad he should pray that he may return safely, 
and in this case my informant said that he prayed to Teikirzi. 
Unfortunately I did not ask the e.xact form of the prayer, and 
do not know whether the goddess was invoked by name or 
whether kiL'arMni were uttered of the same form as in the 
prayer of the dairy. We may, however, be confident that the 
idea of supplication to the gods is not foreign to the Tocla 
mind. 

We shall sec later that in the formuhe used in Tocla 
sorcery, the names of gods are mentioned, followed by the 
same word idith which is used in the dairy formuhe. In 
the magical formuhe the evidence of appeal to deities is 
somewhat stronger than in the case of the dairy formuhe, 
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which arc certainly of a religious character. It .seems nio.st 
likely that the word idith was at one time u.sed especially 
in connexion with the names of gods, and carried with it 
some idea of supplication. Gradually other .sacred objects 
were included in the prayer, the same form being used for 
them as for the gods, this inclusion being prompted by the 
belief that the mention of any sacred object might help to 
promote the efficacy of the prayer. Later, when an\' mys- 
terious and seemingly miraculous incident occurred at a 
village, it seems to have become the custom to commemorate 
it in the prayer. 

It is quite clear that at the present time the earlier portion 
of the ptaj'cr, consisting of the is regarded as more 

important than the latter portion, which reads like the actual 
prayer. I suspect even that in practice the prayer proper 
is often omitted, or that only the first two words, tancinua, 
tannauia, are said. There certainly .seemed to be no vers- 
rigorous laws as to the e.xact number or order of the clauses 
of this part of the prayer. The earlier portion, on the other 
hand, is very strictly regulated, and the order in which the 
kivarruini are to be uttered is definitel)- prescribed. Cer- 
tainly there is far more reticence in connexion with the 
kiuaraatn, and this may safely be taken to indicate that a 
higher degree of sanctity attaches to them than to the words 
of the prayer proper. 

It is probable that the alteration in the relative importance 
attached to the two parts of the prayer would ha\'e to go 
little further in order to produce a state of things in which 
the Toda dairyman would use the first parts of the formuke 
onl)', and an anthropologist visiting the d'odas at this stage 
would find them using formula; which would not be recognis- 
able as prayer. 

If, at the same time, the process of forgetting their 
mythology should also have advanced, the Todas would 
then provide an excellent example of a people using in their 
religious ritual meaningless forms of words, and the Toda 
kiK-'iirsam seem to furnish one way in which people ma\- come 
to use such meaningless forms. 
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Ix tile precedin:^'' chapters I have yiveii an account of an 
elabfjrate ritual \vh(jll\’ connected with the buffalo and with 
the dair)’. This ritual is certainly of a religious cJiaracter, 
and, though there is much in tlie nature of the dairy formuhe 
which is uncertain, there can be little doubt that they are 
intercessory and that they bring the dairy operations into 
definite relations with the Toda deities. 

It seems most probable that the general idea underlying 
the dairy ritual is that the dairyman is dealing with a sacred 
substance, the milk of the buffaloes. This sacred substance 
is to be converted into other substances, butter and butter- 
milk, which are to be used b}' the profane. At the present 
time much of the butter goes to tho.se who are not even 
Todas and arc regarded by the Todas as inferior beings. 

It seems most probable that the elaborate ritual has grown 
up as a means of counteracting the dangers likely to be 
incurred by this profanation of the sacred substance, or, in 
other words, as a means of removing a taboo which prohibits 
the general use of the substance. 

Similarly the migration ceremonies have the general under- 
lying idea of counteracting any possible evil influence which 
ma}- accompau}- the passage of the buffahres through the pro- 
fane world from one sacred place to another. During the 
migration, objects may be seen by the multitude which under 
ordinary circumstances are strictly screened from the general 
gaze, and objects may be touched, or be in danger of being 
touched, by people who ordinarily may not even see them. 
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Again, the ceremonies connected with entrance upon any 
dairy office are intended to purifj' the candidate and make 
him fit to see and touch and use the sacred objects. 

The purpose of some of the other ceremonies is less 
obvious. The irpalvtisthi ceremony seems to be of the 
nature of a thanksgiving, one of its most important features 
being a feast, but in this feast people may partake of the 
milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily used h\' them, 
and there is a suggestive resemblance to those religious cere- 
monies in which communion is held with the divine by eating 
or drinking the divine. 

The salt-giving ceremonies seem to point to a time when 
salt was difficult to procure. According to the Todas the 
object of these ceremonies is to ensure a plentiful supph- of 
milk. There is a belief that salt is beneficial to the buffaloes, 
and the occasions on which the salt is given have become 
religious ceremonies which at the ponup of the ti have reached 
a high degree of elaboration with \ery special relations to 
the chief gods of the dairy. The ceremonies of making 
new pep are especially mysterious, and I will reserve some 
speculations as to the general idea underlj ing them till later 
(see p. 242). 


COMl'.-tKI.SON OK THE PKOCEI )U RE (jK DiEEERENT 
D.viries 

One of the most striking features of the ritual in all its 
branches is its increasing elaboration and complexity from 
the lowest to the highest grade of dairy. 

One of the details of the ritual which runs through the 
whole series of dairies is the separation between the vessels 
and objects which come into contact with the buffaloes or 
their milk, and tho.se which come into contact with the 
outside world, or with the products of the churning which 
may go to the outside world. 

In the proceedings with the milk of the ordinarv buffaloes 
in the huts where the people live, there is, so far as I know, 
no distinction of this kind 

In the lowest grade of dairy we already meet with the 
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separation. All the vessels are kept in the same room, but in 
different parts of the room, the patatniar and the crtatinar, 
and this distinction between the two sets of objects is kept 
up in the migration ceremonies where the}' are carried by 
different men. 

There are no striking differences in this respect between 
the lower grades of dairy, whether tarva/i, kndrpali, or 
wursuli\ in all, the two sets of vessels are separated, but no 
strict measures are taken to pre\ ent a vessel of the patatmar 
from coming into contact with a vessel of the ertatmar during 
the dair}' operations. It is only on reaching the kiigvali of 
Taradr that we find an intermediate vessel, the kiivun, used 
t(j transfer substances from a vessel of the more sacred to one 
of the less sacred kind, and to prevent possible contamination 
of the former b}- the latter. 

It is in the ti dairy that these precautions reach their 
highest degree of development. Here the two sets of vessels 
are kept in different rooms, .separated by a screen, and the 
dair}’ products are never transferred directly from a vessel of 
one kind to a vessel of the other, but always by means of an 
intermediate vessel. The butter and buttermilk produced by 
the churning operations in the inner room are transferred to 
the vessels of the outer room b}- means of the idrkivoi, which 
is kept on the dividing line between the two compartments. 
Similarly the vessels into which the butter and buttermilk are 
received are never allowed to come into direct contact with 
objects from the outside world, but their contents are trans- 
ferred to vessels used outside the dairy b}- means of inter- 
mediate vessels, the nppnn or the nunpiin. 

In the migrations of the ti buffaloes this strict separa- 
tion between the two kinds of vessel is still kept up. The 
things of the inner room are carried b}’ the p(do/ himself, 
while the things of the outer room are carried b}’ others. 
The idrkivoi, though carried by the palol on the same staff 
as the things of the inner room, is kept apart from the rest, 
and is not allowed to touch them. 

The fires of the ti dair}- furnish another interesting example 
of the principle bv' which sacred objects are prevented from 
coming directly into relation with objects which may have 
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been contaminated by contact with tlic oiitAidc world. The 
lamp is not lighted directly from the tbrattln^;askal, which is 
probably sometimes touched by the kaltniokh, but fire is 
transferred from this fireplace to the pelkkat itthivaskal, from 
which the lamp is lighted. Here, again, the use of an inter- 
mediary object is limited to the ti dairy. 

The principle of management by which the palol prer ents 
the contamination of the sacred by the profane in the rlaiiy 
is adopted b}’ him in other ways. Wdienerer I paid an\' 
money to the paid at ISIodr, I placed it on a .st(jne from which 
it was taken by the kaltmokh and handed to the palol. A 
similar procedure is generally adopted whenever an}'thing is 
brought to, or taken from, a ti dairv. The kaltiiiokh in the 
abcjve instance acts as the intermediate link between the palol 
and the unclean. 

In the ordinary procedure of the village dairy, excejjt at the 
kugvali of Taradr, no example occurs of this use of inter- 
mediate links, but there is such an example during the ordina- 
tion of the zoiirsoi. When the palikartniokli gives the candi- 
date milk from the ertatpun (p. 149), he does not [)our it 
directly into the leaf-cup from which the candidate drinks, but 
first pours it into another leaf-cup and then from that 
into the cup used by the candidate. 

Other features of the ritual in which there are differences in 
different grades of dairy are in the ceremonial touching of 
dairy vessels, in the avoidance of turning the back towards the 
contents of the dair}’, in lamp-lighting, in the ritual cc.muected 
with the bell, and in the frequency with which the jjra}'er of 
the dairy is recited. 

At the tarvali and kiidrpali, the dairyman touches 
ceremonially the inajparh’ ■a.wA the patat at the beginning of 
the afternoon churning, while at the zoursiili this is done both 
morning and afternoon. At the ti, however, this ceremonial 
touching does not occur, or, at any rate, I failed to obtain an>' 
account of its performance. 

The method of carrying out the dair\- procedure 
in which the back is never turned on the sacred \ essels of the 
dair}', is not followed in the tarvali, except at the irpalviisthi 
ceremony. I ha\e no record of it in the kitdrpali, except on 
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the baine uccasion, and it is only followed regularly in certain 
dairies of the zi’/irsuli ”'i'ade, viz., Xddr.s, Xhusiniodr, Udr, and 
Kozhtudi. The fiirst ha.s a conical dairy, and Xasmiddr and 
Odr are especiall}’ ancient and sacred place.s. At the kugvuli 
and the ti dairy, on the other hand, the dairy ceremonial 
is al\va)’s perf ormed kabkaditi. *\t one ccremon)-, that of 
irpalvusthi, the work of the dairy is performed kahkadili 
in ever}’ dair}’ of whatever grarle. 

I'he lamp-lighting is another feature which becomes more 
freijuent and more ceremonial in the higher grades (if dair\’. 
In all the village dairies, including the kugvali of Tararlr,' the 
lamp is onl}' lighted ceremoniall}’ at the afternoon churning, 
the lighting being made the (occasion of [irax'er. If the morn- 
ing is dark, the lamp ma}- be lighted, but it i.s clear that thi.s is 
not done ceremoniall}’, and the lighting is not accompanied b\’ 
prayer. At the ti we have alread}’ seen that the lamp 
i.s lighted in a mcjre ceremonial manner ain.l in the morning’ as 
well as in the afternoon. 

Some of the details of the ritual are definileh' as.sociated 
with the inani, and since the j^resence of a mani implies 
a higher grade of dair}’, this leads t(.> an increase in the 
elaboration of the ritual. The niant is treated in much 
the same wa}’ in all the grades of dair}’ which possess this 
sacred object. 

Another feature in which the increasing sanctiU’ of thedairv’ 
is shown is the frequenc}’ with which pra}’er is offered. 
*\t all the village dairies the dair} inan onh’ [irar’s at the aftcr- 
nocjn ceremonial when lighting the lamp, am.! when shutting 
up the buffaloes in their pen fir the night. As already 
mentioned, there is a definite association between pra}’er and 
the ceremonial lamp-lighting- 

In the ti dair}’, pra} er i.s (sft'ered both morning and en ening ; 
at the morning cereimanial twice and in the afternoon 
three times. On both occasions the first prar er begins when 
the lamp i.s being lighted and is continued while the palot 
knocks on one of the pcrs'ui with the p^Tsnik/Kbnki. The 
second prayer in each case is offered at the conclusion of the 
milking, and the third pra}’er of the afternoon correspoiuls to 

' I am doubtful about ihi-s puint at ilie/.v/ of Kanodr-s. 
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the second prayer of the villaj^e dairy, being offered wlien 
shutting up the buffaloes for the night. • 

The increasing sanctity of the different grades of dairy 
is show'n very clearly by the increasing stringency in the rules 
of conduct of the dairyman. The tarvalikartniokh may sleep 
in the living hut on any night in the week, and there are no 
restrictions on his intercourse with women. T\\.c kiidypalikart- 
jnok/i may only sleep in the hut on Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and is prohibited from intercourse with Teivali 
women. The untrsol is limited to two nights, Sundav' and 
Wednesday, and, though himself a Teivali man, is prohibited 
from intercourse with Teivali women. The kugi'alikartinokli 
has similar restrictions, but the pokkartpol of Kanbdrs must 
avoid women altogether, and this is almost certainly the case 
with the palol also. 

The tarvalikartmokh takes his buttermilk and food without 
any ceremon)'. The kitcirpalikariniokh must hold his food in 
his hands throughout his meal and must not put it on the 
ground. 

In the case of the u'ursol we meet first with the ceremonial 
drinking of buttermilk, which must in this case be poured into 
the leaf-cup from the vessel called ertatpini. T\\c kiigvalikart- 
tuokh drinks buttermilk sitting on the seat outside his 
dairy and pours from the ertatpun, drinking three times only 
and saying “ On ” each time. 

The pokkartpol of Kanbdrs has to take his food with \ ery 
special precautions. lie sits on the wall of his dairy and his 
hand must not touch his mouth nor the leaf-cup his lips. At 
the ti the drinking of buttermilk has become a definite 
ceremony in which the kaltmokh pours out drink for the palol 
with prescribed formuhe, but, strangely enough, the palol does 
not suffer from the same restrictions against touching his mouth 
as the pokkartpol of Kanbdrs, though the latter holds an office 
which in most ways is distinctly less sacred than that of 
the palol. 

The clothing of each grade is also regulated. l’crhaj).s the 
most important feature here is the use of the garments called 
tiini. These are made of dark grey cloth of a quite different 
kind from that of the ordinary clothes worn b\' the Todas. 
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The garments are procured from the Badagas, and cloth 
of the same kind, called^?;/, is used to enwrap the corpse in the 
funeral ceremonies. It is mentioned as the ordinarj' clothing 
of a woman in the legend of Kwoten, and is almost certainl}’ 
the ancient clothing of the Todas still persisting in ceremonial 
in connexion with the dead and in the dair}' ritual. 

The tuni is only worn by the higher grades of the dairyman- 
priesthood and by the palikartniokh of the Teivaliol. The 
palol wears tuni only, both his loin-cloth and his mantle being 
of this material. The kaltnwkh has no need for a tuni, for 
when he is engaged in his work at the ti he has to be naked, 
and when away from the ti and in the sleeping hut he wears 
a small piece of tuni, the petuni, in his girdle, the piece of 
cloth marking the difference between the full kaltniokk and 
the pcrkursol. 

The %K'ursol, the kuotvalikartinokli, and the Teivali palikart- 
niok/i only wear the tuni w\\cn actually engaged in the dair}' 
work and leave it inside the dairy at other times. I am 
doubtful whether the pohkartpol of Kanodrs resembles the 
palol or the lower grades in this respect. 

.Although the palikartniokh of the tarvali and the kudrpali 
never wear the tuni, a small piece of this cloth is ]:iut in the 
girdle during the ordination ceremonies, and this may be a 
relic of a time when every dairyman wore the tuni} In the 
secret language fsee Chap. XXV) the word petuni is used 
in one place as the ecjui\alent of ‘ uniform,’ and this seems 
to indicate that the petuni is regarded as the badge of a 
dair}'man. 

The use of the leaves and bark of the sacred tudr tree is 
another feature which distinguishes different dairies. In the 
tarvali it is, so far as I know, not used at all. In the kudrpali 
it is only used in the pepeirtliti ceremony. The ivursol uses 
tudr in his ordination ceremonies, but not in the ordinal'}' 
ritual of his dair}-, nor is it u.sed in the daily ritual of the ti 
dair}^ though largel}' u.sed in the purification of the dairy and 
of the dairy vessels, and in the ordination ceremonies of the 
palol. 

^ II i-s in favour of thi'^ .supposition that in the legend KwtUen \v(uc thu ////// 
vhen acting as paliharlniokh aliliougli he ^\as one of the Taitiiarol. 
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The use of tndr in tlie ordination cercmonic.s i.s onl_\- allowed 
to the members of the Teivali division and of the Mel[,mrs 
clan of the 'rartharol. 

Special kinds of dairy or special dairie.s ma)- have feature.s 
peculiar to themselves ; thus the pepeirthti ceremony, in which 
the dairyman beats on the patat with a piece of tudr bark, is 
only performed at the k?idrpali \ the prescription of nakedness 
when milking is confined tnthe kudjpalikartuiokJt ; the special 
method of wearing the pittkiili o[ien in front uhen going to 
the buffaloes is only [iracti.sed by the wnrsol, and the method 
of taking food sitting on the wall of the dairy and throwing 
the food into the mouth is peculiar to the pohkartpol of 
Kanddrs. 

One feature of interest in the dair}- organisation i.s the 
existence of different names at different dairies for the dairy 
products, and for the various objects used at the dair}- or in 
connexion with the dairv ceremonies. The chief differences 
are found on comparing the \'illage dairy with the ti\ nearl}- 
every object having a different name in the two places, though 
occasional!}' a peculiarity of nomenclature ma}- be confined 
to one dair}-, as at Kanddrs, where milk is called persin, the 
name of the churning ves.sci of the ti. As a general rule it 
seems that the name used in the village dair}- i.s the same as 
that in ordinary u.se ; thus, the dair}- vessels used in the house 
for the milk of the ordinary buffalcjes are known b}- the same 
names as those of the \ illage dairy. 

The use of sjsecial names in the more sacred dairies is 
probably connected with their high degree of sanctit}-. The 
names of the dairy vessels of the village are in common use, 
and it would doubtless seem sacrilegious that the names of 
the vessels of the ti should be thus in e\'er}-one’s mouth. 
Consequently nearly every object u.sed in the ceremonial iT 
the ti dairy has a special name, and in the ordinary life of the 
Toclas these words are probably never uttered. 

One striking feature of the dair}- ritual is the u.se of the 
s}-llable Oil. \^’ith one exception fp. I’jy , this word is alwa}-.s 
uttered thrice, and it .seems to be especially connected with the 
act of putting curds (_)r milk on the bells. It has a suggestix e 
resemblance to the mystical -\-lIabIe Oui of the Hindus. It is 
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also possible that it may bo a form of the name of the god On, 
or, again, it may be a corruption of the word mani, of which 
the initial letter has been dropped, a process of which other 
examples have been given. 

It is doubtful how much significance is attached to the 
right and left sides in the dairy ritual. There is no doubt 
that in the most sacred acts of the ritual, such as saluting 
the buffaloes and the sun, or feeding the bell, it is the right 
hand which is used. This preference of the right hand i^ 
emphasised by the action of the palol in washing out his 
mouth, when he takes the water into his mouth from the left 
hand, because it is his right hand which has most to do with 
the sacred objects. In the migration ceremonies the dair}' 
vessels are carried on the left shoulder, but at the ti the 
choice of this shoulder by the palol is obviously due to the fact 
that cither the viani or churning-stick is carried in the right 
Irand, and in other cases it is probable that the choice of the 
left shoulder is clue to the necessity of leaving the right 
hand free. \\’hen the candidate drinks in the ordination 
ceremonies he holds the cup in the right hand, and this hand 
certainly has the preference throughout the dair}- ritual. On 
the other hand, the petiDii is worn on the left side of the 
waist-string, both b}- the kaltmokh, as a sign of his full 
rank, and by the palikartuiokk during his ordination 
ceremonies. 

In the ordinar}’ dair}- the side which is on the right hand 
in entering seems to be the more sacred, and the platform on 
this side is the tneitnn or superior bed. In the ti dairv’, on 
the other hand, there was .some doubt as to the more sacred 
side. At Ylbdr it seemed that the ma)ii is on the left 
hand side of the palol as he is performing his duties, but it 
is doubtful whether this is .so at other places, and it ma}- 
be that m}- account of the Mbclr dairy is wrong in this 
respect. 

The S.txcTiTV of Milk 

The different degrees of sanctit}- attaching to the different 
dairies are associated with rlifferences in the rules regulating 
the use of milk, and these rules seem to '^hou c!earl\- that 
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the milk of buffaloes belonging to the more sacred dairies has 
a higher degree of sanctity than that churned in the lower 
grades. 

The milk of ordinary buffaloes may be drunk by anyone, 
man, woman, or child. The Todas do not ordinarily sell 
milk, but if they do .so, they may only use the milk of 
ordinary buffaloes for this purpose. I have a note that anv- 
onc may also drink the milk of buffaloes belonging to the 
tarvali, but I suspect that this only applies to men who must 
drink it at the dairj-. 

The milk of the kudrpali may only be drunk by the 
kiidrpalikartmokh himself. It is believed that an}- other 
person or animal who should drink milk from this claii}- 
would die. 

At the wursnli milk may be given to men at the dair\-, 
but it must be mixed with buttermilk. At the kitgvali of 
Taradr the milk of the ktigvalir themselves is not drunk b}- 
anyone, the dairyman having certain ordinar\- buffaloes for 
his own use, and this is afso the ca.se at the //. I believe that 
not even the paid would drink the milk of the persiuir, the 
sacred buffaloes of the ti. 

There is one exception to the rule that ordinary people 
may not use the milk of the sacred buffaloes of the village 
dairies (except in the form of butter and buttermilk ,. .At the 
irpahustki ceremony at all the village dairies, including the 
kitgvali, food is prepared with the milk of one of the sacred 
animals and this food is given to the people of the clan to 
which the dairy belongs and also to members of other clans. 

In the case of the ivursull, I was especially told that this 
is the only occasion on which the milk of zvitrsnlir is u.sed 
by people in general. At the kugvali, people of other clans 
are only given this food on the second day of the proceedings, 
and the distribution of the food is preceded by a ceremony in 
which some of the food is thrown into the fire. The milk 
u.sed on this occasion is the milk of the buffalo which has 
recently calved, the ceremony being in celebration of this 
event. 

.At the zvursuli it is noteworthy that the food is cooked b}- 
the zvitrsol himself, the ceremony of itpalvusthi being the 
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only occasion on which a dairyman of this grade prepares 
food. Thus, when the milk of the wursulir is used ceremoni- 
ally a.s a food by ordinary people, the food is prepared by the 
dairyman-priest. One feature of the irpalvusthi ceremony is 
that the work i.s performed kabkaditi in every dairy, and it is 
possible that this sign of increased respect is intended to 
counteract the desecration which is about to take place in the 
use of the milk by the profane. As I have already pointed 
out, the irpah'iisthi ceremony has a strong resemblance to a 
sacrificial feast, in which people partake of the sacred animal, 
but in this case it is the milk of the animal and not the 
animal itself which is taken. 

A further indication of the sanctity of milk is giv'en in the 
jrrohibition against the drinking of milk by a widower or 
widow during a period which, as wc shall sec later, ma)' 
extend to manj’ months. 

The restrictions on the use of the milk of the sacred 
animals have the general characters associated with taboos, 
and the whole daily ritual of the dairy would seem to be 
designed to remove the taboo. It is possible that at one 
time the milk of the sacred buffaloes was not used at all, 
and that these animals only suckled their calves. If 
then the Todas had begun to milk the sacred buffaloe.s, 
it is natural that the milking and churning should have 
been accompanied by ritual designed to counteract the 
evils to be e.xpected from the profanation of the sacred 
substance and the breaking of the taboo. In certain cir- 
cumstances even now the Todas do not milk their sacred 
buffaloes, but allow them to suckle their calves onl}’. If a ti 
dairy, or even one of a lower grade, has no dairyman, the 
buffaloes are not milked, though the\’are still tended by some 
unsanctified person and are kept ready to take their part in 
the dairy ritual if a dairyman should again be appointed. 

Special Dairy Cu.sto.m.s 

The general method of treating the milk in the dairy 
procedure seems to be the .same a.s that generally followed 
in India and other hot countries. The milk is allowed to 
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coagulate and the curd i.s churned. The batter so obtained 
differs from that of European countries in containing the 
proteid as well as the fat constituents of milk. This butter 
is then clarified, but in this respect there is an important 
difference between the ordinary Hindu procedure and that of 
the Todas. The usual Hindu method is to heat .slowly over 
a fire without the addition of any other substance. The 
Todas add grain or rice to the butter before clarification, and 
this sinks to the bottom of the vessel and forms a substance 
called by the Todas «/, which is one of their chief foods. 
This deposit of grain or rice will carr\’ down with it some, 
possibly all, of the proteid constituents, and the al \\'ill, there- 
fore, be a nourishing food. 

The oni}- other detail in which the Toda procedure is 
peculiar 1 is in the addition of buttermilk from a ju'evious 
churning to the ncwl^’-drawn milk, the buttermilk ox pep being 
put into the \'e.ssel before milking. This addition probabl)- 
hastens the process of coagulation, but its chief interest is 
derived from the fact that it has become the nucleus of some 
of the most interesting features of the dairy ceremonial. 

This addition of buttermilk seems to be regarded as forming 
a thread of continuity in the dairy ritual, and the ceremony of 
ptpkaricha, or making new pep, is held whenever this con- 
tinuity i.s broken. The p:p is conncctcfl with a dair)- \-essel 
of the kind called inn, which is buriefl in the buffalo [jen, and 
if any evil befalls the inn, it is held to be a cause for making 
new pep — -i.e,, the usual cour.se of the dair\- proccfiure will be 
interrupted, in some cases for months. 

The buried dairy vessel seem.s to be linked in some 
mysterious wa}- w'ith the fortunes of the dair}-, and e.speciall}- 
with the buttermilk which forms the element of continuit}- in 
the dairy procedure. The buried dair}- vessel, or mu, is iK)t 
one which is now- gcnerall}- used to hold buttermilk. There 
arc two kinds of mu in the dair}-, one which contains the 
butter added during the churning, w-hile the other is used, 

^ It is an Indian |)raclicc lo aiM lnuicriinlk U) ihc milk in ])n>mnte 

coagulation, Iml lliis is U'-iuiliy <l«mc after heating ihu milk. It is |i<>ss,il)lc that 
in some pail" of India it iiui) he added to the indk hefnro 01 nniiit ih.ilt lv .iflcr il 
I" diaw n. 
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partly as a receptacle for the milk which is about to be 
churned, and parti}’ to fetch water from the stream. It is 
highl}’ probable that there was at one time a third uui in the 
dair}’, which was a receptacle for the buttermilk added bef.ire 
milking. 

At the especially sacred daii’}' of Kanbdrs, where ancient 
procedure is likel}’ to have lingered, the buried niii is still used 
as a receptacle for buttermilk. When this dairy is unoccupied, 
a certain amount of buttermilk is kept in the buried ;////, and 
when the dairy is again occupied, this buttermilk is used to 
add to the milk. In this case the continuity of the dair}’ 
procedure is directl}’ kept up by means of tlic buried \’cssel, 
and this procedure of the Kanbdrs dair}’ is strongl}’ in fa\’our 
of the \’ic\\’ that the buried vessel was formcrl}’ a receptacle 
for the pep. 

There are other indications that the mu is the most sacred 
of the daii’}’ ve.ssels. It is this vessel which is touched b}’ the 
letirsol the kiig'vaiikai tniok/i o( 'iMTidr M^c\ the polikaripol oi 
Kanbdrs, as the final act which gives them their full status at 
the ordination ceremonies, and w’e shall see later that in the 
funeral ceremonies at Taradr a temporal}’ building is made to 
re[)resent a dair}- b}’ [ilacing in its inner room a ;//;/. In this 
last case, it would seem that the inn is regarded as the emblem 
of the flail'}’, and that placing a unt in the inner room of the 
temporary building makes it a dair}-. 

I'he representative of the uin at the //dair}’ is the ptptor'inn, 
but it does not seem that this vessel is speciall}’ distinguished 
from the rest, and it does not apiiear to have the sanctit}' and 
importance w’hich attaches to this kind of vessel at the village 
dair}’. 

1 here seem to be tw’o chief possibilities in explaining the 
e.xistence of the buricfl inn. It ma}’ be that it was at one 
time the custom to bur}' the pep while the village was 
unoccupied, and that this custom now only persists at Kanbdrs, 
the inn at other places being no longer used for this purpose, 
though it has continued to be of ceremonial imj)ortance. T he 
other possibilit}’ is that, as the pep acquired increased 
importance in the dair}’ ritual, the sanctity of the buttermilk 
was transferred to the \'essel which contained it, and the 
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sanctity of the vessel became so great that it was not thought 
right to leave it expo.sed to the clangers it might incur in the 
dairy, especially in the various migrations, and it was there- 
fore buried in the buffalo pen of the chief village of the clan. 

It is probable that the custom arose in the way suggested b}' 
the procedure of the Kanodrs dairy, but that the full develop- 
ment of the custom has been largelj- due to the belief in its 
special sanctity. 

The obscure observance of having a ball of food larger than 
can be eaten at one sitting occurs twice in the various dair}- 
cerem(jnials. It is a feature of the ceremonies which the 
kaltniokh has to undergo on the day after the migration of 
the Nodrs *'to Anto,and the superabundant portion of food has 
also to be eaten by the candidate for the office (T palol in the 
preliminar}’ ceremony called tesherst. In each case the food 
is of the ceremonial kind called ashkkartpitni. I can offer no 
suggestions as to the meaning of the obsers’ance, nor do I 
know of an}’ parallel for it. 

PURITV AND I.MPURITV 

The idea of ceremonial purity is one running through the 
whole of the dairv’ rites. Many of the details of the ritual, 
the [jurification of new vessels and of dairies revisited after 
a period of disuse, the ordination ceremonies of the dair}’- 
man, the elaborate ceremonies accompanying the making 
of new pep, all .show a very deeply engrained idea that men 
and things have in them.selves some degree of impurit}’, and 
that in order to be made fit for the service of the gods, they 
must be purified and sanctified by appropriate ceremonies. 

As regards man two grades of impurity are recognised : (i.) 
the impurity of the ordinary man, which is perhaps an absence 
of ceremonial purity rather than actual impurit}- ; and I'ii.) the 
special impurity which is the result of certain events and 
especially of those accompanying birth and death. 

The impurity of the ordinary man does not prevent him 
from visiting the dairies of the lower grade, but it prohibits 
him from taking any part whatever in the actual dairy opera- 
tions. With certain exception.s, he is rigorousl}- excluded 
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from actual contact either with dairies or clair)-men of the 
higher grades. He is perhaps regarded a.s unsanctified rather 
than impure. The definite impurity which is the condition of 
those who have attended funeral ceremonies or have been in 
relation with a woman in the period of seclusion after child- 
birth is something very different. Such a man is not merely 
unsanctified, he is unfit to hold any sacred office ; even the 
prolonged ceremonies of ordination would not fit him to hold 
office in the dair}' or to perform any part in the tendance of the 
sacred buffaloes, and he is not allowed even to approach 
the members of the higher grades of the dairj'inan-priest- 
hood. 

Women and the Dairy 

Women take no part in the dairy ritual, nor in the milking 
and churning operations which are carried on in the hut. It 
is said that at one time the women took charge of the 
buffaloes at the time of calving, but this is not the case at the 
present time. 

Women go to the dairy to fetch buttermilk, using an 
appointed path and standing at an appointed spot to re- 
ceive it. 

b'emales enter dairies under two conditions only. They 
may enter the outermost rooms of those dairies which are 
used as funeral huts while the bodies of men are l\'ing in 
them. Here they may sit only on one side of the room, and 
only when the dair}' operations are not in progress. Women 
also enter the temporary funeral huts of men which are called 
pali, or dairies. 

The other condition under which a female enters a dairy is 
at the migration ceremony of the village, in which a girl, 
seven or eight years of age, is given food in the dair)- of the 
village which the buffaloes are leaving, and sweeps the front 
of the dairy of the village to which they are going. This 
ceremony is one in which a girl seems to take a definite part 
in dairy ceremonial, but the girl cho.sen for this office must 
be below the age of puberty. 

The relations of women with the different grades of dairy- 
men have already been considered ; a point which may again 
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be mentioned is that the emblems of womanhood, the 
pounder, sieve, and broom, ma_v be remoxed from the hut 
while the dair\-man is present, thouyh the women themselves 
remain. 

During certain dairy ceremonials, women must leave the 
village altogether, and during the passage of the buffaloes of 
the Xbdrs ti near the village of Kiudr, the women lea\ e the 
village, taking with them the pounder, sieve, and broom. 

Although women are thus excluded from all participation 
in the dairy ceremonial, we shall see later (Chapter XIV^J 
that an artificial dair_\- [days a [rart in some of the ceremonies 
connected with pregnancy and childbirth. 

History of the Dairy 

The Todas can give very little information which throws 
any light on the development of this complex organisation of 
the dairy with its elaborate ritual. According to tradition, 
the most sacred dairies, and especially that of the X('xlrs ti, 
date back to the time when the gods were active on earth aiul 
were themselves dairymen. 

Beyond the belief that buffaloes of different kinds were 
assigned to the different clans by Teikirzi, I could obtain no 
account of beliefs about the origin or growth of the other 
grades of dairy. One fact as to the past which seemed clear 
was that ti dairies were at one time more numerous than at 
present, and several places now possessing village dairies of 
the ordinary kind are said to have been at one time the scats 
of ti dairies. Thus it is believed that Kiudr was furmerlv a 
ti place, and the old weatherworn stones shown in h'igs. 31 
and 32, which are still called Hcurr:nlnkars, seem to [)ro\ ifle 
evidence that tradition is here correct. The village of Teidr 
is said to have been at one time a ti, and here a<'ain two 
stones called ncurzulnkars are to be seen about a quarter of 
a mile from the village. 

There is another feature of the Kiudr dairy which sugge.'^ts 
that it may at one time have been a ti dair_\'. It contains six 
bells called inani, which clearly differ in nature from the tnaiii 
of the other village dairies, especially in the fact that they 
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arc not used at funerals. They are also distinguished as 
patalmani and crtaluuim, a distinction not met with in any 
other \illagc dairy. It seems probable that they are the 
repre.sentati\'e.s of the two kinds of bells of a ti, the mani 
proper and the kiidrsmani. The ertatmani of Kiudr are ‘ fed ’ 
with buttermilk, a procedure not followed, .so far as I know, in 
any other dair\’, but it may be that this is a feature of the 
procedure of the ti dairy which escaped me. Certainly the 
most likely e.xplanation of the existence of these bells at 
Kiudr is that the}’ are survivals of its former position as a ti 
dair\’. 

The \’illages of Kiudr and Teidr both belong to the Teiva- 
liol, and this raises the question whether this div'i.sion of the 
Todas mat’ not have posses.sed ti herds and ti dairies of their 
own at one time, and ma}- not always have had to be content 
with proN'iding dair}’men for institutions belonging to the 
Tartharol. Xo inf:)nnation could be given on this point, but 
it seems unlikelv that dairies and places belonging to a 
Tarthar clan should ha\’e been handed over to the Teivaliol 
when the}’ were no longer used as ti dairies and ti place.s. 

Certain Tarthar \-illages are also said to have had at one 
time ti dairies, especial!}’ the sacred place.s of Xodrs and Odr. 
This probably means that there is a tradition that the buffaloes 
of the Xdclrs ti were at one time kept at these places which, 
as we have seen, are still visited by the palol during his 
ordination ceremonies. 

The process of e.xtinction <jf ti institutions can be seen 
in [)rogres.s at the present time. The Xidrsi ti is not now 
in working order ; there has been no palol for some years and 
its dairies are unoccupied. It is said that a palol would have to 
be appointed temporaril}’ if it w’as desired to perform the 
second funeral ceremonies of a Xidrsi man, but in the present 
condition of the Xidrsiol, it seems to me not at all unlikely, 
either that the rule will be disregarded, or that the second 
funeral ceremonies will not be performed, and that the Xidrsi 
ti will become absolutely extinct, possibly dragging down 
another institution into extinction with it. 

The Kwddrdoni ti is now’ only active for a short time once 
ewery year in order to satisf}- a ceremonial requirement of the 
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Kotas, and this institution may possibly soon become little 
more than a name. If it were not for the Kotas, it would 
undoubtedly be as near e.xtinction as the ti of Xidrsi. One 
palol of the Pan ti has recently ceased to be appointed, and 
the same difficulty which has led to his disappearance will 
probably sooner or later vacate the other office, and Pan will 
follow in the footsteps of the other clans. Many of the dairies 
belonging ev^en to the more prosperous ti institutions are now 
disused, and some have completely vanished. The legend 
of Kwoto preserves a tradition of ceremonial accompanying 
the migration of the buffaloes of the Kars ti which has now 
entirely disappeared, and nothing is known of the special 
features of ritual which were practised at many ti dairies 
which have become e.xtinct. 

Of dairies of other grades, the poh of Kanddrs is now only 
occupied for a sirort time once a year, and its ceremonial may 
soon also become e.xtinct. The conical /c// of Kars and the 
seven-roomed kudrpali of Nodrs are dairies which have ceased 
to e.xist, and with the extinction of the latter have gone com- 
pletely all traces of the ritual which was practised in this kind 
of dairy, and nothing is known as to the meaning of the 
seven rooms. 

Some of these changes are recent, and due to the altered 
conditions produced by the general invasion of the Nilgiris, 
but others date back to a time before Europeans came to the 
hills, and were due to intrinsic conditions, chiefly the hard- 
ships connected with the ritual practised in certain of the 
dairies. The altered surroundings of the Todas are undoubt- 
edly hastening the process of decay, and institutions which 
would probably have lasted for centuries will now almost 
certainly disappear in a few decades. 



CHAl’TKR XII 

DIVINATION AND MAOIC 

This chapter will furnish a very good example of 
specialisation of religious and magical functions among the 
Todas. W’e shall find that certain Todas have the power of 
divination, others are sorcerers, and others again have the 
power of curing disease by means of spells and rites, while all 
three functions are quite separate from those of the priest or 
dairj’man. The Todas have advanced some way towards 
specialisation of function in this respect, and have as 
separate members of the community their prophets, their 
magicians and their medicine-inen in addition to their 
priests, 

Dl\ INATION 

Certain men among the Todas are reputed to have special 
powers as diviners, and are known as ieuodipol, “ god-gesticu- 
lating men,” or more commonly- as tcuoL Samuel, my inter- 
preter, always spoke of their performances as devil-dancing 
and evidently regarded the tciiol as like those whom he called 
the devil-dancers of his own people. 

In several cases these men are .said to have inherited their 
powers from some near relative, often a grandfather, but it 
seems that anx'one who showed evidence of the necessary 
powers might become a teuol. All but one of the present 
diviners are Teivaliol, but the divining power is not limited 
to this division. There is no relation between the various 
offices of the dairy and the power of divination, and, in 
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fact, a diviner necessarily gives up his di\ ining if lie becomes 
a palol} 

Each of the teiiol is believed to be possessed b\- a 
special god when he falls into the divining frenzy, and when 
in this state it is said that the diviner docs not, as a rule, 
speak in his own language, but in some other, most commonl)’ 
in iMalayalam or one of its dialects. The following are 
those who are at present credited with the power of 
divination ; — 

IMidjkudr (63^ of Piedr, who is inspired b\- the gods 
Kulinkars and Petkon. He .speaks in Malax'alam, and he 
does not appear to have succeeded anj'one else as tcuol. 
He is the most successful of those who arc at present 
practising the art, and played the chief part in all the fii\ ining 
which took place during my visit. 

Tadrners C6o_) of Kuudr, inspired by Icthrol and .-\ri\ili, 
succeeded his mother’s father, Kasorivan 66) of Kusharf 
He is said to speak the language of people whom the Todas 
call Alondardsetipol living in the W'ainad, a language which 
appears to be a dialect of Halayalam. 

Pangudr (66) of Kusharf, also succeeded Kasoriwan, his 
grandfather, and is insjiired b}- Petkon and .Meilitars, There 
was some doubt as to the language used b\' him. 

Ethgudr (52) of Kuudr is inspirerl by .Arivili, and, like 
Tadrners, speaks the language of the Hondardsetipol. 

Terkudr (63; of Piedr, in.spired by Teiiiakh, the river god, 
succeeded his grandfather Keitolv. When ins[)ired, his speech 
is like the babbling of a running river, “like the river’s \ oice,’' 
and cannot be understood. 

Kangudr (62) of Piedr, who lives at Ka\ idi in the W’ainad, 
is inspired by Aleilitars and speaks Malayalam. He succeetled 
Tarsvan (62}, his father, and Tarsvan had succeeded his father 
Keithiolv. 

Kobuv (61 j of Kuudr, is inspired by Afeilitars and Kuderol 
and speaks iMalayalam. 

Poteners (54) of Kuudr, is inspired b}- Petkon and speaks 
the language of the Mondardsetipol. 

' I-ruin th(j acctninl of Kinicio (Aj)pcnfli\ I', it wouI<l s. cm ih.m ji 
the palol and zoifsol possc'.sfd tho ])o\vt'r of 'H. 
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Karkic\ an (63), tht palol of the Xodr-i //, was formerly a 
tcuoL but g‘a\'c up divining when he became palol. 

All the above belong to the Teivaliol, and the only Tarthar 
diviner at the present time is IMongiidrvan f 13'; of Kars. He 
is said to be inspired by the god of IMiuni village, and to sjjeak 
the Toda language. 'I'he village of Miiini belongs to the 
Tei\aliol, so that the only Tarthar diviner is inspired by a 
god connected with the division to which the majority of the 
diviners belong. 

Two other Tarthar men, Kerveidi ( 5) and Tevb ,'3), both of 
Xndrs, are said to have been tcnol at one time, but the\- have 
ceased to divine. The\’ succeeded another man of their clan, 
Kangudr, who is inspired by Meilitars, has to ‘dance’ or 
divine before the Kurumbas, and when lie does so he dances 
a,s a lame man. This custom is reputed to have come down 
from the time of IMeilitars tsee p. 310}, who danced as a lame 
man befcjre the Kurumbas, and promised that \\hene\'er lie 
came in the future he would dance to the Kurumbas first and 
tlieii to the Todas. 

It will be noticed that many of the deities by whom the 
dii'iners are inspired are not true i'oda gods. IVtkon, who 
inspires Midjkudr, Tangudr, and I’oteners, is said to be a 
hunting god. According to some he was a son of Teikirzi, 
but is almost certainl}- not a true Toda deity. 

Arivili inspires Tadrners and Ethgudr, who are both reputed 
to speak the language of the Mondardsctipol, and he is 
probabl}' a god of these iieople, a tribe of the W'ainad. 
Jfthrol, who also inspires Tadrners, is probabl}’ another 
deity of the same people. I do not know anything about 
Kuderol, by whom Kobuv is believed to be inspired. 

It is noteworth}' that the only existing Tarthar to/iol speaks 
the Toda language when divining, and is beliei’ed to be 
inspired by a local Toda god ; while the diviners belonging 
to the I'eivaliol seem to speak dialects of Malaj’alam, and 
many are believed to be inspired by gods who arc almost 
certainly not true Toda deitie,s. 

The loaol are consulted whenever an_\' mi.^^fortune befalls a 
Toda. The following are various instances in which I have 
records of resort to dii ination • sickness or death of a Toda 
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or of any of hi.s family ; sickness or death of a buffalo ; 
failure of milk in a buffalo and persistent kicking of its calf ; 
failure to make a buffalo go to the spot at which it is to be 
killed during a funeral ceremony ; failure of milk to coagulate ; 
burning down of a dairy; disappearance of the bells of a 
dairy; loss of a tukitthkar.^ or lifting stone. In this last 
instance the stone at the village of Xidrsi was carried away 
some j'ears ago by a party of English people who came to 
picnic near the village while the people were away. They 
carried the stone for some miles and then threw it down. 
The Xidrsi people could not find it, and consulted iMidjkudr 
and Mongudrvan, who were able to reveal where the stone 
was to be found, and it was restored to the village, where it 
can now be seen. 

The diviners usually work in pairs, though occasional!)’ 
it would seem that one only may be consulted. If the)' 
are asked for an explanation of some misfortune which has 
befallen a man, the teuol usually find either that the sufferer 
has committed an offence again.st the dairy or that he is 
the subject of spells cast on him by a sorcerer. In the 
former case, they prescribe the ceremony which must be 
performed in order to expiate the offence. In the latter 
case, they name the sorcerer so that the sufferer may know 
with whom to make his peace. 

I have already said that towards the close of my visit 
a number of misfortunes befell the Todas ; one man fell 
ill, the wife of another died, and the dairy of a third was 
burnt down, and these events kept the diviners busy, but 
probably because I was implicated I was not allowed the 
chance of observing the diviners at work. 

The only occasion on which I saw the process of divining 
was at a funeral. The buffalo which was to be killed had 
been caught at some distance from the place appointed 
for its slaughter. The animal was unusually refractory and 
at length lay down and all the natural efforts of the Todas 
failed to make it move. Midjkudr and Mongudrvan were 
then called upon to discover the cause of the obstinacy 
of the buffalo. Mongudrvan first began to dance slowl)’ 
to and fro, away from and towards the buffalo. He had 
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taken off his cloak and was only wearing the tadrp. As I 
already knew the man, I was able to observe that his 
general appearance was unaltered and that he did not appear 
to be in any abnormal mental condition. He was soon 
joined by Midjkudr, who danced up and down much more 
wildly (Fig. 36). His general appearance was very different 
to that usually presented by a Toda man. His hair seemed 
to stand out from his head, although it shook with each of 
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his violent movements ; his eyes were abnormally bright 
and his face gave every appearance of great mental 
e.xcitement. I had not previously known the man, but 
when he came to see me a few daj-s later I could hardl}- 
believe that the quiet, self-possessed man whom I saw before 
me was the same individual whom I had seen dancing at 
the funeral. It was obvious that he had been in a distinctly 
abnormal condition of frenzy during the divining process. 
After dancing for a time Midjkudr began to utter broken 
sentences in a loud and almost chanting voice, while Mon- 
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gudrvan remained silent throughout. After Midjkudr had 
in these sentences given the reason for the obstinacy of 
the buftalo, and had prescribed what was to be done, he took 
a red cloth and dancing more violently than ever waved 
the cloth before the buffalo and pushed against the body 
of the animal. Then after the people had dragged the 
buffalo a little way, it rose and went quietly to the place 
where it was to be killed. 

I had much difficulty in finding out exactl)' what Mirljkudr 
had said. When he came to .see me a few tku-s later he 
stated that he did not know at the time what he was sax'ing, 
and that his onl}' knowledge was derived fnjin those wher had 
heard him, and I am inclined to believe that he was speaking 
the truth. His appearance during the divining was remark- 
ab!)' different from that of ordinary da\-s, and strongK- 
suggested a .semi-h}-pnotic state, during which he might well 
ha\’e had no knowledge, or only a very vague knowledge, of 
an>’thing he said.' In his ordinary condition he professed to 
be ignorant of IMalayalam, the language which he was said to 
use in his frenzied condition. 

My ignorance of Mala}’alam, and the obvious difficulties of 
the investigation, make me hesitate before c.xpressing an_v 
decided opinion as to the real nature of Midjkudr’s condition 
when di\-ining, but I have a very strong leaning towards the 
idea that the man was in a genuincl)' abnormal coiulition, 
allied tf) the h)'i)notic state, and I am disjiosed to accept the 
statement (jf the Todas that he was speaking in a language of 
which he had only a ver}' vague knowledge when in a normal 
condition. It i.s, of course, quite possible that the abnormal 
a[)pcarancc of IMidjkudr was merely due to the e.xcrcise of 
dancing and to mental excitement, and that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was doing and saying. I can but record 
m)- impression that there was .something more, and I only 
commit m}'self to this extent in regard to the special occasion 
on which I saw IMidjkudr divining ; even if I saw a genuine 
h}’pnotic or semi-hypnotic phenomenon, it does not follow 
that all Midjkudr's performances are wholly, or e\-en parth-, 

* I'ui an acounl uf wlial Mnljkiuli "Ceni-'. lt» [lave -saKl and the ('Mn-sDijUcnl 

ItroctTnlini^s, 'sHc p. 
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of tills nature, and still less docs it follow that the per- 
formances of all the tcuol are of this kind. Xothing- struck 
me more than the contrast between the frenzied condition of 
Alidjkudr and the calm, ordinary demeanour of Monyudrvan, 
his fellow div'iner. 

In the case I have described the necessity for the interven- 
tion of the diviner arose out of the funeral proceediii'^s, but it 
appears to be not uncommon for divination to be practised 
flurincj funerals. Both Air. W’alhouse anrl Air. Thurstrm have 
seen the process of divining going on at funerals. In Air. 
Thurston's case he notes that the diviners talxed in AIala\-alam, 
and offered an ex[jlanation of a gigantic figure which had 
suddcnl}' aiipcared and as suddenly disap|jeared some time 
])rcvii msly. 


Sokci:ki’ 


I met with greater difficulties in discox’cring the methods of 
sorcery than in any other branch of m_v work. It was ejuite 
certain that there were men called piliutpol - sorcer\’ jira\'ing 
people !, or /////fn;/. who had the reputation of possessing 
magical powers, comprised together under the title 
or pilintiti. I u'as able to obtain the names of these people 
from scn eral source-’, but when I approached any one of them 
on the subject he professed total ignorance aiul usually 
suggested that 1 should appivtosome other man, who, he sairl, 
was a real pilintpol. Occasional!)- .someone would give me a 
fragment of information, but wouhl impress on me carefull)- 
that he had heard it from .somebod)' else and did not know 
whether it was true or false. 

One or two men. who were certainly not sorcerers, told me 
that the)' hoped that 1 should succeerl in finding out the 
methods and would tell them, for the)' said that the Torlas 
who had no magical jrowers wcrcal\\a)-s tiw-ing to find out the 
methods of the sorcerers and were never successful. 

I was told b)' two men that they believed that a sorcerer, 
by merely thinking of the effect he wished to produce, could 
produce the effect, and that it was not nccessar)' for him to 
use ail)' magical formula or practise aiu' s[)ecial rites. 
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It \va.s not until my last week on the Nilgiris that I was 
told of some of the magical rites by Teitnir, who had previously 
denied all knowledge, though he was said b}' others to be a 
sorcerer, and he knew that I was aware of his reputation. He 
was not a trustworthy informant, but his account u'as consistent 
in itself and was in agreement with fragments which I had 
picked up el.sewhere, and I believe it is correct, though I 
cannot guarantee its accuracy with the same degree of 
confidence which I feel in regard to most of my information. 

The following men were said by various people to be 
pilikbren ; — 

Kaners, Kudrievan, and Teikudr (63', Ishkievan ( 6 o\ 
Keinkursi f54), Puthion (64), and Teitnir (52), among the 
Tcivaliol ; Keitan ( 6 ), Mudrigeidi (i), Kiunervan and Usheidi 
(14), and Karseidi (8), among the Tartharol. Pushteidi, the 
elder brother of Keitan, was a noted sorcerer who paid for 
the belief in his magical powers with his life. It u’ill be noted 
that magical powers appear to be fairly evenly distributed 
between the two divisions and do not greatly predominate in 
one as in the case of divination. 

The power of sorcery was said to belong to certain families, 
and I was told that it was inherited. It seemed probable 
that a sorcerer only communicated his methods to his sons, and 
usually onl)' to one of his sons, or if he communicated his 
knowledge to all, it was often one of them only who obtained 
the credit for magical powers. 

We have already seen that when a man sustains a mis- 
fortune of any kind, he consults the diviners, and they find 
whether the misfortune is due to a fault committed by the 
.sufferer or whether it is the result of sorcerw In the latter 
case, they say by whose magic the misfortune has been 
produced, and the sorcerer is then propitiated and removes 
the spell, the nature and details of the process varying 
according to the method of sorcery used and the offence 
which had led the sorcerer to e.xert his powers. Thus when 
Pirsners 19) fell ill, he consulted Midjkudr, who said that 
Kudrievan had bewitched him. Pirsners went to Kudrievan 
and gave him food, and asked him to remove the spell, and 
Pirsners became well soon after. 
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There are two chief reasons which induce a sorcerer to work 
his magic on another. One is when a request by the sorcerer 
for assistance has been met by deception. If the sorcerer 
asks a rich man for a buffalo, or for money, and the rich man 
refuses point-blank, it does not appear that the sorcerer pro- 
ceeds farther ; but if the rich man promises a gift and does 
not give it, or if he delays giving a positive answer and puts 
off a decision from day to day, it is a clear case for the 
application of occult measures. The other chief motive for 
sorcery is a quarrel with a sorcerer. The methods are different 
in the two cases. In the first case the sorcerer procures some 
human hair — it may be the hair of any one, even his own 
hair. It is not the hair of the man he wishes to injure because 
it would be impossible to get it. Five small stones are taken 
and tied together by means of the hair, and both hair and 
stones are tied up in a piece of cloth. Then, holding the 
stones and hair in his hand, the sorcerer utters the following 
incantation : — 

PitliiottH bn idi/h, Teikirum Tirshiim idith ; a ieu sati tidasniidr : 

those gods power if there be ; 

an Jiodr nodr uddsnndr : an kar warkhi pen ind : an ir tergi puti 

his country country if there be ; his calf sleep go may ; his buffaloes wings grow 

par Hid ; ath on ntr ud pnk dihni nir iin nid : on nikh as puk 

riy may ; he I water drink as he aUo water drink may ; I thirsty am as 

dthni nlkhai md : on eirt puk dthm eirih md : on niokhin 

he also thirsty be may ; I hungry as he also hunger may ; my chiUlrcn 

odrth pnk an mokhin odr md : on tazmokh kntm put pnk an 
cry as his children cry may; my wife ragged cloth \scar as hit^ 

iazmok/im kntm pnv md. 

^\i^c ragged cloth wear may. 

This incantation was freely rendered by Teitnir as 
follows : For the sake of Pithioteu, On, Teikirzi, and 
Tirshti ; by the power of the gods if there be power : 
by the gods’ country if there be a countr}-;' '^lay his 
calvTs perish ; as birds fly away may his buffaloes go when 
the calves come to suck ; as I drink water, may he have 
nothing but water to drink ; as I am thirsty, may he also be 

^ I am ver)’ doubtful whether the meaning of this and the preceding clau'sc 
correctly given in thet'C words. 

S 
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thir.sty ; as I am hungry, may he also be Inmgry ; as mj- 
children cry, so may his children cr\- ; as my wife wears 
only a ragged cloth, so may his wife wear (jnl\' a ragged 
cloth. 

When he ha.s uttered the incantation, the .sorcerer takes the 
hair and stones in their cloth to the village of the man upon 
whom he wishes these misfortunes to fall, and hides them 
secretly in the thatch of the roof of the man’s hut. 

It seemed that this method of sorcery is only justified when 
the sorcerer is a poor man, and the references in the incanta- 
tion to the poverty of the sorcerer confirm this. 

When a man who has prevaricated with the request of a 
sorcerer suffers any evil fortune, he consults the diviners, and 
they may tell him not onl}- who ha.s produced the misfortune, 
but why the sorcerer has brought the misfortune upon him 
and they may advise the sufferer to become reconciled with his 
enemy and to give him what he ha.s asked. The man goes 
to the sorcerer, who is u.sually onh’ too readv to take the 
credit of the affair, and it is arranged that he shall come to 
the village of the .sufferer. Whenever he comes a third 
person must be present, who is called the fiedrvol, or inter- 
mediate man.' The ncdrvol brings about the reconciliation, 
and arranges the terms, and then the sufferer bows down 
before the scjrcerer and performs the kalui:lpndithti saluta- 
tion. The sorcerer then utters the following formula while 
his foot is resting on the head of the man : — 


d tell uddsnuih'^ an ih'Jr ndhniidr : tailed p<:(i nid . term 

Those g'Kla if ihcre l>c, liis cuiuUiy if there be ; culd nia) : mercy 

ai Pill Jiid : in ir l-ark dim nltdmd . d/i maii^ el in 

become, gu nia) : thi'> buftiilo calf to all be well ; my mind all 

tiiliZ'iihpini, tan tiian'.m full ma. 

cleared from guilt have I, hi', mind aKo clear ma\. 


Teitnir rendered this freely as folhrws : — 

By those gods if there be gods, and b}- their coimtr}- if 
there be a country ; as water is cold, so goes mv anger ; as 
mere}’ comes, may my anger go ; ma}' his buffaloes and 


^ The middle loom of a tlirce-ioomLil daii} i.-, the iitili I'lieJi. 
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calves be well: I have now nothing evil in m}’ mind, \’ou 
must also have no c\ il in your mind. 

Food is then gi\-en to the .sorcerer, who also obtains the 
object for which he had originally asked. Later the .sorcerer 
goes secretl}' to the hut of the man and takes out the stones 
and hair which he had hidden in the tliatch. 

In removing the spell the sorcerer does not mention 
the names of the four gods, but speaks of them as “ those 
gods.” The object of this is that the names of the four gods 
whom the sorcerer invokes shall not become generally known. 

If anj’ one quarrels with a sorcerer, the method adopted b\’ 
the latter is different. He obtains a bone of a man, buffalo, 
or some other animal, or if unable to obtain a bone, he maj- 
use a lime. He sits, holding the bone or lime in his right hand, 
and utters the following incantation : — 

PithioUn On uiith. 'I'cikir'n-'i idith : a ten >nti ii'ihnudt ^ nn nodr 


ndasiindr : <ini’ 


pudra 

a 


pat 

md . 

ank nd iiltdkhdth 


t(i liini 

w 

ill dc-strii 

y disease 

cmiic 

may ; 

10 him one incural^le 

pun 

pa Did : 


an kaj 

mm 

i 

Kind : 

an 

kai murt iima : 

SUIC 

cuiiio may 


lu'> 

Im.lv 

en may he ; 

Iiis 

hand broken m.iy he ; 

an 

kan pud> i 

u'nd ; 

an 

drs 

nh 

w'k an ki'idupil iVrodink 

hib 

e\e 

lyc 

1 1 ma)’ 

he : 

hii, 

lloU'C 

into his family lu all 


un pd md ; 

dth t 

nk 

sakal. 

im ka,^ ■ 

vai 

a^i ankm 

tr.tuli 

'le enme m 

la)- 

: he t‘ 

> me 

ironl 

.le^ did 

\\ ho 

acconlingly tu him ako 

^al'otani d 


/ an 

n'i 

•dr 

ndi 

cd 

ariken d 

iruiili 

IcS lICCUl 

in. 

ly : IiH 

cuiiiury 

ihctc 

ih.xt 

we shall know th()^e 

ten 

Uti/ < 

d 

kanid 

n : 

/ 

civ 


ncls ahxut 

gojs 

ihcic ill 

at 

we shall 

see ; 

ihi. 

lnme 

into the i^rounil what ha[>pen‘^j 

ai 

klkm 


aid 

md. 





lh.it 

man lu uIm 


happen 

may. 






The onl}' clause of this incantation of which the meaning 
is not clear is the penultimate, and the free rendering of this 
was said to be *' as there are undoubtedly gods, we shall see 
all this happen ” ; it seems that arikoi, which means literall}- 
” we shall know,” is often used in the sense “ without doubt.” 
If he is using a lime, the sorcerer substitutes irsimitch for dv 
in the last clause. 

The bone or lime is then buried in a wood near the village 
of the man who is to suffer the misfortune. 


s 2 
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When the misfortune comes, and the diviners have dis- 
covered its cause, the matter is arranged by a nedrvol as in 
the other kind of sorcery, and it is usually settled that the 
sufferer shall give a one- or a two-year-old calf to the sorcerer. 
When the matter is arranged, the sorcerer visits the village of 
the bewitched man, who does kalmelpuditliti to the sorcerer, 
and the spell is removed with the following words : — ■ 


ten iidasnud}\ an nodr uddsniidr ; ianed pcu nid ; term ai pen ma^ : riohh 

Son 

madrik an kPtditpel elmk ; in mel en mans ehn tiihi'ineni 

children to his family all to; this after my mind all cleared from i^niilt 

in nil a,^i dmd : nirj pnty niidri put pen mti. 

(as I) this well be may; disease leave, troubles leave go may. 

The sorcerer is then given food and goes away with his 
calf, and later he goes secretly and takes the bone or lime out 
of the ground. 

I have already mentioned that these methods of casting and 
removing spells were obtained with great difficulty and only 
from one man. This man, Teitnir, was one of the most 
intelligent of the Todas, but was not a very trustworthy guide. 
In this case, however, the account he gave was so consistent 
in itself and with the general character of Toda customs and 
beliefs that I have no doubt that his methods are those 
actually in use. It is more than probable, however, that 
other sorcerers may use other methods, and even that Teitnir’s 
account is not a wholly accurate descrijjtion of the methods 
of any one sorcerer. The other Todas had told me that Teitnir 
was himself a sorcerer, but even after he had given me the 
above account, he denied that he had himself magical powers, 
but said that he had learnt the methods from Ishkievan. I 
had been told of one instance in which Teitnir had practised 
.sorcery on Teikudr (63), but Teitnir gave a different account 
of this event. Teitnir and Teikudr had quarrelled and in 
consequence Teitnir had been angry with Teikudr, a con- 
dition which the Todas call niurthvichi. Teitnir belonged 
to the chief family of the Kuudrol, which is known as 
the niaui kudnpel ; “ it is a bad thing for one of so im- 

' For the meaning of thi-i bee aljove. 
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portant a family to have miirt/ivichi” and any one who has 
been the cause of such a state of things is liable to suffer 
misfortunes. When therefore some of Teikudr’s buffaloes 
died and Teikudr consulted the teuol, these diviners gave as 
the reasons for the misfortunes the inurtlivichi, not the 
piliutviclii, of Teitnir. According to Teitnir, Teikudr was 
himself a sorcerer and there were reports that the recent death 
of Teitnir’s wife was due to the piliiitvichi of Teikudr, and 
just before I left the hills, I was told that the teitol had 
arrived at the conclusion that Teikudr had had a hand in her 
death. 

The Toda sorcerers are not only feared by their fellow Todas 
but also by the Badagas, and it is probably largely owing 
to fear of Toda sorcery that the Badagas continue to pay 
their tribute of grain. 

The Badagas may also consult the Toda diviners. In one 
recent case a Badaga consulted Mongudrvan, who found that 
the misfortune from which the man was seeking relief was due 
to the sorcery of Kaners. Kaners was, no doubt, propitiated 
by the Badagas, and it is probable that the belief of the 
Badagas in the magical powers of the Todas is turned to good 
account by the latter. 

In some cases Todas have been killed by the Badagas 
owing to this belief. About ten years ago Pushteidi of Nbdrs 
(6), the elder brother of Keitan, was a very notable sorcerer, 
much dreaded by both Todas and Badagas. He visited the 
Badaga village of Xanjanad on the occasion of a feast, and 
soon after a Badaga child died and its death was at once 
ascribed to the sorcery of Pushteidi. Not long after, 
Pushteidi’s dead body was found near his village, and there 
seemed to be no reason to doubt that the Badagas had killed 
him, but owing to the fact that the Todas held the funeral 
and burnt the body before they made a report to the police, 
the crime could not be thoroughly investigated nor the 
murderers brought to account. 

One of the events which the Todas ascribe to sorcery is 
failure of the milk to coagulate. If there is much trouble in 
getting the milk to form adrpars, the teuol are consulted, and 
they sometimes find that it is due to sorcery and sometimes 
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that some offence against the dairy has been committed. I 
have no information, however, a.s to the method which the 
sorcerer uses to prevent the coagulation of the milk of any 
one who has offended him. 

The only other indication of Toda methods of ‘-orccr_\’ came 
to me from a Badaga source. A Badaga inaistn said that he 
had been given an account by a Toda. According to this 
account, the sorcerer takes three leaves of each of the plants 
which the Badagas call jakahnid, foiunnl, and tupiiniitl 
(evidently varieties of the viuli of the Todas), puts the nine 
leaves in a new earthenware pot and buries the pot in a wood 
after sa}’ing certain formulai in which he wishes evil to a 
given man whom he mentions by name. W hen the man falls 
ill and the diviners say by whom his illness has been pro- 
duced, a reconciliation is effected and the sorcerer digs up the 
pot of leaves when the sufferer again becomes well. This 
information came from a Badaga source and I could not 
obtain confirmation of it from the Todas but it is possibl}- an 
approximation to the method emplo\'ed in one firrm of 'I'oda 
soi'cery. 

The Todas dread the sorcery of the Kurumbas more than 
that of their own pilikoren. The latter can be remedied, but 
the sorcery of ihc kmubudrehiti (Kiinib=^ 

Kurumba), is much more dangerous and caiinot be remedied. 
If it is found that a Kurumba has made a man ill, the only 
thing to be done is to kill the Kurumba (see p. 641). 

W'hen Kutadri became ill while he was with me in the 
Kundahs, the first suggestion was that the Kurumbas were re- 
sponsible. Soon after this I went to Kotagiri, and Kbdrner, 
Kutadri’s brother, who was to accompany me, said that as 
the Kurumbas were very numerous in that part he did not 
like to go alone with me and made a stipulation that while I 
was on that side of the hills I was to provide him with a 
companion. Mr. Thurston^ describes a similar experience in 
which his guide was afraid to walk from Ootacamund to 
Kotagiri lest he .should come to grief at the hands of the 
Kurumbas. In this case it .seemed that the man was using 
his fears as an excuse, and in my case the fear may have been 
^ i. p. 182. 
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used as a lever to provide occupation for a friend, but that 
there was a ver\’ real fear of Kurumba sorcer}- I have no 
doubt. 

It is cas}' to see how this belief in the magical powers of 
the Kurumbas ma\’ have arisen, or, more probabh-, how its 
existence ma\- have been maintained. The slopes of the hills 
on which the Kurumbas live are extremely malarious, and 
it must often have happened that a visit to a Kurumba 
village was followed by an attack of fever of a severe 
kind. e probabl}' have liere a good e.xamplc of a vicious 
circle. Whenever two tribes of different degrees of culture 
liv’e near one another, the members of the lower usually 
acquire the reputation of being sorcerers. For this and other 
reasons they are driven to a less healthy district, and the 
unhealthiness of the district helps to maintain and reinforce 
their reputation for magical powers. 

Thk I-'.VH. Eve 

\ku-ious misfortunes may befall a man if any one says that 
he is looking \-ory well or is veK- well dressed. It is also 
unlucky that anyone should look at a man when he is eating. 
Similarly it is unluck)- for anj'one to sa\- that a buffalo is gi\'ing 
much milk ; she will probablj- kick her calf or will suffer in 
some other wa}' soon after. 

This kind of mi.sfortune is usually called kanarvaznitdr, 
which was translated, " if looking an.xiousl}-." It is also often 
known now by the Tamil name koiidiiti or koutiishti or evil 
e\-e. One of the commonest effects of kanarvaznudr is indi- 
gestion. Wdren an_\one is suffering from evil effects of this 
kind, he calls in one of certain people called iitkorcu, or 
“ pra}-ing people," or, probabh' more correct!}', “ .sa}'ing incan- 
tations people." riutolvan (10), Keitazvan ( 15;, and a woman, 
Sinpurs (7), are utk'oren of repute. Any one of the male 
ntk'orcn mav' be spoken of as an ntpol, but I was d(.>ubtful 
whether this name would aho be used for a woman. 

The Htpol rubs the belly of the sick person, holds one 
corner of his cloak in his left hand, and, putting some salt on 
the cloak, strokes the salt with a thorn of the plant called 
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patlianinid} The thorn and some of the salt are then put into 
the fire, and the ulpol utters the following incantation : — 


Pithioidu On idith^ Teikirzim Tirsktim idith, tan ih< kan piidrs kaii 

his mulhcr eye peri'll! eye 

pitdi’i icind ; tan in kan pttdrs kan pudri iimd ; 

be destroyed may ; father 

and this formula is repeated, substituting for av or in the 
names of the following relatives : — an, akkan, nbdrved, 7nun, 
minii, pian, piavr Then follows the same formula repeated, 
in which the names of various tribes are substituted for those 
of the relatives, as “ niav kan pndrs kan pndni uvia ” — Badaga 
eye perish, may his eye be destroyed.” The people mentioned 
are niav (Badaga), pedr (Tamil), snti (? chetties), kurub 
(Kurumbas), 6’/'/ (Irulas), (Panyas).^ The last clause is 
moditi kan pndrs kan pudri nnia, extending the imprecation 
to the women of all the people alread)’ mentioned. W hen 
the incantation is finished, the remainder of the salt is eaten 
b>’ the sick man. 

The Toda utkhren may practise ‘absent treatment.’ If a 
man wishes to treat a sufferer from the evil eye, and is unable 
to visit his patient, he puts the salt on the ground and strokes 
it with the thorn of pathanmul, repeating the above incanta- 
tion as he strokes. He then sends the salt to the sick man, 
by whom it is eaten. 

The treatment in any case is repeated till it has been done 
three times. 

If it is a buffalo which is suffering from the evil effects of 
kanari’acnndr, the utkbren use the same method, and the salt 
is eaten by the buffalo. 

In the special case in which the evil is produced by saying 
that a man is looking well or is well dressed, the utkhren have 
a different method. They take a piece of the root called 
kabudri,^ and a plant called kivagal, and squeeze the juice of 

* The leaves of this plant, Solamtm indicnm, are used in the ordination of the 
kugvalikartmokh. 

- For the meaning of these kinship-terms, see Chap. .\XI. 

It i.s noteworthy that the Kotas are not included. 

This is the plant. Euphorbia Rofhiana, used at the purification of the li dairy 
(P 136). 
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both into a vessel. An incantation is said, the same as, or 
similar to, that already given, while the iitkbmi strokes the 
sick man with the corner of his cloak. After the incantation 
the sufferer drinks the juice. 

Various Magical Remedies 

The iitkbren also practise various other methods of treat- 
ment. 

Headache. This is called niadersnudr, “ if head aches.” For 
this the utpol places his hand on the head of the sufferer, and 
says the following incantation in a low voice, so that the 
patient may not distinguish what is being said.^ After the 
names of the four gods, as in previous formula;, it runs : — 

nakhcrov mad tathi kan talk md : U'r mad tathi 

cobra head Ijroken into pieces) not break may ; a snake tS.c, 

kan talk md ; 

and the same formula is repeated, substituting first the names 
of other kinds of snake and then of other animals. The 
following are the animals mentioned ; khrupaiz, a black 
poisonous snake ; putpob, a variegated snake, which is called 
the foolish snake, because it will not get out of the way ; 
taven'ini, a green snake ; palipob, another green snake ; nitch, 
a kind of lizard reputed to suck blood ; anili, a squirrel ; 
kapan, a frog ; tugPili, a crayfish (?) ; kadnnad, a water animal 
of some kind ; viin, a fish ; tgal, an earthworm ; nehipuf an 
insect found under stones ; dpipiif an insect found in buffalo 
dung. After all these animals have been mentioned with the 
same formula, the names of Fithioteu and On are again 
uttered, followed by the words tathkhma. The utpol flicks 
the corner of his cloak first against the ground, and then 
against the forehead of the sufferer, and then, if the man 
is sitting, he sa)’s, ateuk ir,” “sit there off!” and the man 
moves a little way from the place where he had been sitting. 
If the man is unable to sit, and is lying down, the words will 
be “ ateuk padip' “ lie there off 1 ” or “ lie a little way off! ” 

^ I think it ia probable that all the incantations are said in this manner, but I 
only bad it specifically mentioned in this case. 
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I could not obtain a satisfactory account of the exact 
meaning of the incantation ; it was said to mean “ may the 
snake’s head be broken in pieces, and so ma}' } our head be 
broken ” — i.e., so may the pain go ; another rendering was 
“ may the pain go to the snake’s head,” the latter being by far 
the more probable meaning. Three divisions of the incanta- 
tion are recognised : in the first, snakes onl}' arc mentioned ; 
in the second, things which live in the water ; and in the 
third, things which live in the earth. The treatment is 
repeated on one or two days, if necessarj’, but it is never done 
more than three times, “ because the ailment is always cured 
in that time.” 

Another condition treated by the ittk'oren is stomach-ache, 
which is called pufkivatundr, “ if worms bite.” The ntpol 
places his hand on the belly of the sufferer, and after reciting 
the names of the four gods, he continues : — 

hCrs piro kadkanm kal ma , 

tree flower fallen a'? fall d<*wn nia} ; 

and this formula is repeated, substituting the names of c-arious 
trees and other plants for the name of the kers tree. The 
trees and plants mentioned are pir.zkh aiid trees having 

edible fruit ; pul, kU, knuxiiriki, /vV/, trees from which bees get 
honey ; kab, sugarcane ; teg, coco-nut ; patui, .samai ; ners, 
rice; cri, ragi ; kltj, potato; perigi, chillies; uielk/i, pepper; 
kiiuitiuidi, Coriandum sativum ; kadrkh, mustard ; and kiri 
or kirsi, red amaranth. 

Thus the last clause would run : kiri puv kadkauin kal uta, 
and this would be followed by the names of Pithiotcu and On, 
Then the iitpol flicks his cloak three times, first against the 
ground and then against the belly of the sufferer, and sa} s, 
“ ateuk ir," or " ateiik padr,” according as the man is sitting 
or Ij'ing down, and the sufferer moves a little from his place. 

'The names of flowers are u.sed because the Todas believe 
that worms come from eating honc}', and the honey has come 
from flowers. The flowers mentioned belong t(j four groups ; ^ 
(i) those of trees which bear edible fruits ; (ii) those from 
which bees get honey ; (iii) those of trees or plants part of 


This disunction was pointed out to me by my informant. 
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which are eaten ; (iv) those of trees which give pungent 
substances like chillies and pepper. 

There were various other complaints for which the 
iitk'ortii are consulted, such as ; — elptuksnudi', depression in 
the che.st of a child wlien it breathes {clp or cli' = bone'; : 
teklipkadatlii'iidnud)\ pain in tlic side ; kankpnditlinudi\ if 
anything gets into the e\-e ; cnitntlitinndr, if cut or wounded 
in an\- \va\’ ; pohi:rsnudi\ if snake bites. 

Each of these has its appropriate treatment, but the only- 
method of which I obtained an account was the last. Cer- 
tain men have a special reputation for the treatment of 
snake-bite. A cord is made of woman’s hair and this is 
bound tightly round the bitten limb in three places. The 
doctor take.s a piece of pathanuiiil and strike.s the bitten limb 
while he utters the appro[jriate incantation.* The ligature is 
kept on the limb for two or three days and the incantation is 
repeated three times a day during that period. Anyone 
whom a snake has bitten must not cross a stream. If it is 
absolutely necessary that he should cross, he must be carried 
o\'er it. 

If ^^■ild animals attack the buffaloes, a ijrocedure which 
closely resembles those already described is carried out by 
the utkoren. The procetlure is called kadrkatinaiundr , 
" wild beast tie mouth if” It is also carried out if a buffalo 
is lost, and in this case the charm will keej) the animal from 
injury by wild beasts. The utpol takes three stones secretly- 
and goes at night to. the front either of the dairy- or hut and 
utters the following incantation : — 


Pi! hi 

b/c ll 

( b/ idiih. 

l\i:Ji'-ii)i Ti, '■hti'ii hhlh . 

^/ /A n 

ii.l A/! 

nil 





1 

)i^ tiller 

teeth laslened 

inland 

kid : ! 

dkh 

hd> Id dll 

di’hi U'r'. nil 

dl i . fii li 

idiidi 

lU.tlUt 

l^rz 

may ; 1 

.Lick 

bear 

face 

Clow 

d led (k 

other side 


nil Hid 



Id III’ id : nil 

nid : pt f 

pLi- l.r: 

, nil Hid : p- 1 




snake erect head 

bi^ 

hill 

bi- 

nvLr 

A' 

A/- 

: nil Hid : 

j\f /'ha'i 

mill- ; 

r nil >/id. 



slicaiii 



bi^ porcupine 

<|uiIU 





^ I ilitl noL obuiiii llii> furmuLi. 

“ Mill, uhich mean-s bramble aii'l thorn, here ui>eJ f«»i the porcupine -s 
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Then come the names of Pithioten and On, followed b\' 

dth I'lz'bdin kati vanond. 
thci>e all before tie keep may. 

The utpol then takes a piece of ragged cloth in which he 
ties the three stones and hides them in the thatch of the hut. 
If a buffalo has been lost it will come back the next day, 
and even if it remains in the wood no tiger would touch 
it while the stones are in the thatch. When the buffalo 
returns the stones are taken out and thrown away. 

All the remedies so far described resemble one another 
in that they are applied by one of the people called ntkhroi. 
The following remedy is applied by the sufferer himself If 
a man is frightened in any way, as by a sudden noise when 
he is passing along a road, he will go home and put the hoe 
{kudali) and a stone called neilikal into the fire till the hoe 
is red hot. He puts the hoe and stones into a brass vessel 
called terg and pours on water. He then covers himself 
entirely with his cloak and remains covered till the water 
in the vessel ceases to bubble, when he opens his cloak, 
drinks water from the vessel three times^ and throws the rest 
away. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the use of the 
stone called neiliknl at ordinary times. It was said first to 
have been used for making fire before matches were intro- 
duced, and there seems to be no doubt that fire was sometimes 
made in this way. Others said that the ncilikal was used 
for sharpening iron tools. The only neiltkal I saw was at 
Nidrsi and this was a large piece of quartz, and there 
seemed to be no doubt that this had at one time been used 
for making fire. 

In one of the methods of .sorcery which have been described 
it will be remembered that human hair is used. The Todas 
take the same kind of precautions about hair and nail-parings 
which are so widely spread throughout the world, but the 
reasons for the precautions differed from those usually 
given. I was told that the Todas do not ordinarily cut their 
hair, but the heads of children are shaved and adults also 
shave their heads on special occasions. The hair removed 
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at these times is hidden in bushes or hollows in the rocks, 
and the reason given is that it may not be taken by crows 

Nail-parings are buried in the ground, and this is done 
in order that they may not be eaten by the buffaloes, for 
“ nails are poisonous to buffaloes,” who will die or become ill 
if they find them when grazing. 

There was some difference of opinion as to what was done 
with the hair cut off at the ceremony called tersaniptpiini (see 
p. 333). It was clear, however, that care was taken that it 
should not be eaten by crow.s, for if crows obtained any of 
the hair first cut from a child’s head the child would suffer 
from shaking of some kind. 

Both at the first head-shaving and at the tersauiptpiDii 
ceremony special bangles are put round the wrist of the 
child, and these are certainly of the nature of charms, for it 
is believed that the child would fall ill if they were not used. 

The Todas believe in certain injurious influences which 
they class together under the name of piidrtviiti} but I was 
able to obtain very little information about them, and I 
suspect that belief in these influences is largely of recent 
growth and due to contact with Hinduism. 

One variety of pudrtvuti is the evil influence of Keirt 
{Keirtpudrtvuti) at the ceremonies after childbirth (see p. 326). 
Another variety is kbdipudrtvuti {khdi, demon ? ). The Todas 
now adopt as a preventative of this evil influence a round 
mark made with ashes above the nose. If a Toda should 
suffer from the effects of kbdipudrtvuti, two remedies are 
adopted. One is called kavkal zoart atpimi — i.e., “ kavkal 
(a stone) grind, pour we.” I did not obtain an account of the 
remedy, but it is possibly the same as that already described 
which is used by a man when frightened. The other remedy 
is kivagal atpimi. Kzvagal {Polygonum rude or P. Chinensc) 
is the same plant which is used in one of the remedies for the 
evil e}-e (see p. 264) and it is possible again that this remedy 
is the same as that already described. Kivagal is also the 
plant used by the goddess Puzi to quench the fire of her son, 
Kurindo. 

It will have been noticed that the formula: recorded in this 

^ Piidrt is probably the Toda form of the word bhut. 
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chapter ha\-e the same general form as the prax ers of the 
dairy ritual. They consist of .sentences ending in ina, which 
seem to be of tlie nature of supplications that certain things 
ma\' come to pass, preceded by the names of certain deities 
followed b}’ the word idith, occasionally with other sentences 
allied in meaning to these. The two parts of the praver are 
represented, but the first part, consisting of the kicarzain, does 
not appear to have acquired the same degree of importance 
as in the praj’er. Thus the magical formuke of the Todas 
have precisely the same general form as those used in their 
religious ritual. In the case of the prayer, I have pointed 
out that the actual words leave otie in doubt as to whether 
there is an\’thing of the nature of a direct appeal to the gods. 
In the magical formula;, on the other liand, the case for an 
appeal to the gods is stn.)nger. In all the formula;, whether 
used by sorcerers to bring evils cn their enemies or by 
medicine-men to remove sufferings of various kinds, the 
names of the same four deities are mentioned, and these four 
deities, Pithioteu, On, Teikirzi, and Tirshti, are undoubted!)’ 
four of the most ancient and sacred of the Toda g(;ds. It is 
noteworth)’ that the sorcerer does not say the names o( these 
gods when he is removing his spells, but simply refers to them 
as “ tiiose gods,” and it is clear that Ire does this because 
he does not wish his victim to learn the names of the gods 
by whose power his misfortunes have been brought about and 
are now to be I’cmoved. This procedure leaves little room 
for doubt that it is through the active intervention of the 
gods that the sorcerer is belie\'ed to work. 

There still remains the question whether the words of the 
magical formula imply anything of the nature of supplication, 
or whether the .sorcerer is not rather using fjrms of words 
which will compel the g<jds to exert their powers in the wav 
the sorcerer wishes. I have no definite information as t(j the 
belief ot the Toda sorcerer on the point, but the almost 
contemptuous tone of the two clauses which follow the names 
of the four gods might ])erhaj),s be heid to point to the latter 
ccmclusion, and to indicate that the sorcerer can use the gods 
as his instruments of wrath much as seems to ha\X' been the 
case with the magicians of our medice\al times. 
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On the other hand, it is not unlikely that the words, ten 
sati udasniidr, an nodr u'odr ndasnudr’’ ma)' have originally- 
had a meaning very different from that which the bare 
translation seems to give to them. A similar formula occurs 
in the story of Kwoten (p. 194) in the curse uttered by 
Kwoten’s mother, which has the proviso, “e// sati udainiudr'd 
which was translated, “ if I have reverence to the village." 
This makes it possible that the translation of the words of 
the magical incantation should rather be, " if I have proper 
reverence to the gods and to the gods’ country.” The inter- 
pretation on page 257 is that which was given to me by 
Teitnir, but it is not at all improbable that it is wrong, and 
that a translation on the lines of that given for the curse of 
Kwoten’s mother would be more correct. 

The nature of the words used makes it clear that the 
remedies employed by the Toda utkoren, or medicine-men, 
are of a magical kind. The words are essentially the same 
as tho.se used by the pilik'oroi, or sorcerers, to remove the 
evils they have brought about by their previous magical 
incantations. The .same formula; are used to remove ills sup- 
posed to be due to natural causes as are used to remove 
those due to the workings of magic. It seems clear that the 
Todas have advanced beyond the stage of human culture in 
which all misfortunes are irroduced by magic. They recog- 
nise that some ills are not due to human intervention, but yet 
they employ the same kind of means to remove these ills as 
are employed to remove those brought about by human 
agency. The advance of the Todas is shown most clearly by 
the differentiation of function between pilikorcn and ntkarsn, 
between sorcerers and medicine-men, and we seem to have 
hcrc a clear indication of the differentiation between magic and 
medicine. The two callings are followed by different men, 
who are entirely distinct from one another, but both use the 
same kind of formula to bring about the effect they desire to 
produce. It seems that the powers of the utkoren are less 
definitely passed on from father to son than in the case of 
the pilikorcn. There is no doubt that these powers depend 
largely on a knowlcilge of the words to be used, and espe- 
ciall)' on a knowledge of the names of the four gods, but it 
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is probable that this knowledge is transmitted from one old 
person to any other who may be likely to inspire confidence. 
It will be noted that a woman can practise the magical 
remedies of the utkbren, but I do not know whether this is a 
recent innovation. It seems clear that a woman could never 
become one of the pilikbren or sorcerers. 

When discussing the formulae of the dairy ritual, it was 
mentioned that one difficulty in the way of regarding these 
formulae as prayers is that the names of deities are not 
uttered in the vocative form, and that this might be held to 
negative the idea that they involve supplication to higher 
powers. In the magical formulae there seems to be a clearer 
case for the presence of a distinct address to deities, though it 
is doubtful whether this address is of a supplicative or com- 
pelling character. If there is a distinct address in the case of 
the magical formulae, which every Toda would acknowledge 
to be used for an evil end, it is very probable that the words 
of the dairy formulae also involve the idea of an address to 
deities. These formulae are always directed to avert evils 
from and to call down blessings on the buffaloes, and it seems 
almost certain that for this good end the words imply not 
only an address to the powers of the gods, but also one of a 
supplicative rather than of a compelling character. 

One distinction between the formula; of the dairy and those 
of the sorcerer may be pointed out. In the latter the names 
of the gods are those used in ordinary conversation, 
i.e., Teikirzi, Tirshti, and are not the kwarzani, i.e., Ekirzani 
vieidjat)i. 

One of the most interesting features of this chapter has 
been the clear evidence given in the formula; of the close 
relation existing between magic and religion among the 
Todas. The formula; of magic and of the dairy ritual are of 
the same nature, though the differentiation between the sorcerer 
and the priest who use them is even clearer than that between 
the sorcerer and the medicine-man. It is probable that the 
names of the gods with the characteristic formula; of the 
prayer are later additions to the magical incantation ; that at 
some time the sorcerer has added the names of the most 
important of his deities to the spells and charms which at one 
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time were thought to be sufficient for his purpose. It is also 
possible, however, that the similarity of prayer and spell 
points to a time when the functions of priest and sorcerer 
were combined in one person ; that as the restrictions which 
hedge round the life of the dairyman-priest increased, it 
became impracticable for him to exert his magical functions, 
and that there has therefore come about a differentiation of 
function, though the means used continue to show a close 
resemblance. 

It may perhaps be said that the clear evidence of the 
supposed influence of the gods takes the facts which have been 
described in this chapter out of the realm of magic and 
puts them in that of religion. The Toda’s methods of procur- 
ing ill to his neighbours are clearly in their essential nature of 
a magical kind, but their close blend with religious ideas is the 
reason why I ha\'e considered them in their present place. 

O.MENS 

The Todas do not pay much attention to omens, but meet- 
ing certain animals is regarded as lucky or unlucky. The 
most definite instance of an omen-animal is a black bird 
called karpuls, which is said to be the Indian cuckoo. If 
a Toda is going on an errand and sees this bird on the 
left side, he takes it as a bad omen and turns back ; if on the 
right side, it is a good omen. This bird appears twice 
in Toda legend. It warned Piiv, the son of On, and in the 
last scene of the life of Kwoten, it appeared going from left 
to right. It is noteworthy that when Erten is interpreting 
the omen in this legend, he brings in Naraian (Xaraj’an), w ho 
is certainl}’ not a Toda deity, and this suggests that the whole 
incident of the omen-bird may be an accretion to the legends, 
and that the belief in omens has been borrowed from the 
Badagas or other Hindus. 


T 
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SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS 

In this chapter various ceremonies will be described which 
may all be regarded as examples of propitiation of the higher 
powers by sacrifices or offerings. W'e shall sec later that in 
the funeral ceremonies buffaloes are killed, but it i.s clear that 
there is no idea of propitiation or atonement connected with 
this slaughter, the animals being killed so that they ina\-go to 
the next world for the service of the dead. 

Tin: ERKU.MrXTIIl'IMI Cekemonv 

In this ceremony a young male calf is killed and eaten, 
The ordinary name is erkuinpttlipiini (*■ male buffalo wc kill ”) or 
erkiiuiptthiti, but at the ti the cercmon>- is called cniudrlipkni. 
I met with great obstacles in obtaining a satisfactory account, 
the men who had told me all the details of the dairy ceremonial 
denying at first all knowledge of an\' ceremony among the 
Todas in which a calf was killed or eaten. As soon as thc}' 
found that I knew positively of the existence of the ceremony, 
they acknowledged that they killed a calf, but said the}' could 
not tell me an}’thing about it. I succeeded at last in obtain- 
ing a record of the ceremony from Tcitnir, and when I was 
endeavouring to identif}' the various parts into which the 
sacrificial animal is divided, we met with such difficulties ' that 
Teitnir agreed to allow me to see the ccrcmoin' on the con- 
dition that I would provide the cost of the calf. 

^ Our final dilficulLy, the laughter u\er \\hich lo lAcivoine Tcilnir's 

scruples, wa-s in the identification of the spleen, \\hich was described as *‘a lillle 
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Owing to the general reluctance to talk about this ceremony, 
I was not able to obtain such independent accounts from other 
people as I should have liked, but the details of the sacrifice 
as given me by Teitnir agreed with those of the ceremoii)' I 
witnessed, and I have no doubt as to its essential accurac)-. I 
had hoped to have obtained independent evidence on some 
doubtful features at the end of my visit, but these hopes were 
entirely frustrated by the death of Tcitnir’s wife a few da}'s 
after the ceremoin- which had been performed for my benefit, 
her death being generally ascribed to the anger of the gods 
because the secrets of crkntupttlipiini had been revealed. 
After I had left the hills, however, Samuel succeeded in 
obtaining information on several doubtful points, and was 
given an independent account which entireh' confirmed tlic 
accuracy of the proceedings which he had witnessed at the 
same time as myself. 

The ceremoin' is performed both at the ordinary village and 
at the ti dair\'. At the ti there is no doubt that it is 
performed three times a }'ear, but there was much discrepancy 
in the accounts of its frcqucnc}- at the village. According to 
some, the sacrifice only takes place once a )'ear at each village 
in October, soon after the ceremony of tcututusthcJii, to be 
described later in this chapter. According to others, the 
ceremony is performed whenever the people have a suitable 
male calf to sacrifice. During the ten years that my inter- 
preter, Samuel, had been living among the Todas, he had 
come to the conclusion that the ceremony is performed fairl}- 
often, his opinion being based on chance remarks made by the 
children. I think there is ver\’ little doubt that a calt is now 
killed in each village more often than once a }car, and the 
ceremony at which I was [ircscnt was almost certainly one of 
the occasional performances, though the time of j'car at which 
it took place makes it possible that it was the chief annual 
occasion of that village. 

There was also some doubt whether there is an annual 
ccrcmon}' in every village for the people liv ing in that village, 
or whether the annual ceremony is only performed in the 
ctiiduiad, or chief village of each clan, for all the people of the 
clan. The true state of affairs at the present time is probably 

T 2 
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that the ceremony is performed at the Nodrs ti in October. 
Fifteen days later it is performed at the other ti mad and at 
the chief village of each clan. In addition to these annual 
celebrations the sacrifice is performed on two other occasions 
at the ti, while at a village it may be performed whenever 
the people of the village have a suitable animal. 

The place at which the sacrifice is performed is called the 
ernkar, and at Karia, where I witnessed the ceremony, the 
ernkar is in a wood nearly half a mile from the village at a 
spot where it is very unlikely that the proceedings would 
be disturbed by chance visitors. It seems that there is not 
only a special ernkar for each ti and for each clan, but that 
each village has also its appointed place. 

The ceremony is performed on appointed days, different 
for each ti and clan. In the case of the Kuudrol, these are 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and the ceremony which 
I witnessed at Karia, a village of this clan, took place on a 
Sunday. The chief officiator at the sacrifice at an ordinary 
village is the palikartmokh of the village, who must, however, 
for this occasion be of the same clan as those who arc 
celebrating the sacrifice. 

On the day arranged for the ceremony at Karia the pali- 
kartinokh was ill, and as none of the other inhabitants of 
Karia was able to undertake the office, an elderly man, 
Punatvan (53), had to be fetched from another village. On his 
arrival he had first to go through the ordination ceremonies 
for the office of palikartviokh, a lucky chance which gave me 
the only opportunity I had during my visit of observing these 
proceedings. 

At the ernkar wood for the fire is collected, and over 
small firewood the people place several logs about three feet 
in length, so that the fire is of an oblong form. I'he firewood 
must be of one or both of the kinds called main and kiul. 
While some of those f>resent are making the fire, others will 
be fashioning sharply pointed stakes of wood on which the 
parts of the calf are to be impaled. These sticks arc called 
ko, and must be made of one of the following four kinds of 
wood : avelashki, karkekoi, kivadiki, or pohvet. It was said 
that exactly fifty of these ko must be provided. 
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The first stage of the ceremonial is to make fire by friction, 
which should be done by the palikartmokh. The only occa- 
sion on which I saw fire made by friction during an actual 
ceremony was when I witnessed the sacrifice at Karia, and on 
this occasion both Punatvan and his chief assistant, Pichievan 
(69) of Keadr, twirled the firesticks alternately, but though 
they soon produced some smoke, they failed to light the rag 
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FIG. 37. — PUNATVA.X AND PICHIEVAN ATTEMPTING TO MAKE FIRE 
AT THE ‘ ERKUMPTTHPIMI ’ CEREMONY.* 


used as tinder. My constant attendant, Kodrner, was called 
in, and with his more powerful manipulations was almost 
immediately successful, and the lighted rag was carried by 
Punatvan to the heap of firewood, which was soon in a good 
blaze. 

As soon as the fire is alight the calf is brought to the 

^ This and the succeeding photographs were taken in a badly lighted wood, and 
represent the actual ceremony. 
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cntkar, and the palikartniokh goes to cut a log of tudr ^\'ood 
and three small branches of tiuir leav'cs. The calf should be 
fifteen days old and must be without blemish. Its ear.s must 
not be split, its tail mu.st not be cut, and its e) es must be 
clear. 

The log of tudr wood is for the killing of the calf and is 
about four feet in length and about three inches in thickness. 
Such a log is usually called tiidrkud, but on this occasion is 
named erkuuipttJiknd. The three branches of tudr must 
consist of perfect leaves. Such branches arc usually called 
tndrkzi'/inak, but on the occasion of this ceremony they receive 
the name toasJititudr. 

The palikartniokh then stands in front of the calf, holding 
the log and leaves in his right hand. He raises the log and 
leaves to his forehead as a salutation, and then recites the 
appointed prayer. This prayer is different for each clan and 
consists of clauses in each of which the kivarzam of one of 

the villages of the clan is followed b)- ■' k per maP 

Thus the first clause of the Kuudr prayer is atthkark per ma ; 
atthkdr is the kirarzain of Kuudr, k is the suffix, meaning 
“ to,” and per ina is may increase ” or “ max’ there be in- 
crease.” All the clauses of the prayer arc of this form except 
the last two, which are karserain parscrain ; Xbtir.zk er usht 
Did ; the first of which is a kiear.zaiu of Kulinkars, erain 
probably meaning buffaloes, while the second means, “may 
the buffalo appear to Nbtirzi.” The calf is supposed to 
appear to Nbtirzi and then to go from the hill of this goddess 
to the hill of Kulinkars. The complete prayers of Kuudr 
and Kars are given on pp. 288, 289. 

The palikartniokh touches the head of the calf with the 
erkuniptthkud (Fig. 38 ) as he utters each kwarreani till he comes 
to the penultimate clause of the prayer, at which point he 
begins the following series of actions. He draws the three 
branches of tudr leaves along the back of the calf from head 
to tail and then drops one of the three toashtitiidr on the 
ground behind the calf. The two remaining branches are 
drawn along the back of the calf from tail to head in the reverse 
direction to the first, and on reaching the head one of the two 
branches is dropped on the ground at the head of the animal. 
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The remaining branch is drawn from head to tail and dropped 
on the ground by the side of the first (see Fig. 39). 

The animal is then killed by striking it on the head with 
the crkmnptthkud. The palikartmokh then takes up the three 
toashtitndr, and, taking them in his right hand with the log, 
passes them round the calf three times. In doing this, the 



body of the calf rests on its side, while the log and leaves 
are passed between the two fore-legs, then between the two 
hind-legs, round the hind-quarters, and forward over the back 
and head, so that they make a complete circuit of the animal, 
and this circuit is twice repeated, so that the log and leaves 
are passed completely round the calf three times. 

The palikartDiokh then proceeds to cut up the calf (Fig. 40), 
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beginning with a complete incision round the neck. The 
knife used is of the ordinary kind called tiiri, but on 
this occasion it is called ab, or “ arrow.” On the occasion 
on which I saw the ceremony, the calf seemed to have only 
been stunned by the blow on the head and began to kick as 
soon as this incision was made. The animal was, in con- 



FIG. 39.— STROKING THE BACK OF THE CALF WITH THE ‘ TOASHTITUDR.’ 
PUNATVAN IS BEGINNING THE THIRD MOVE.MENT, AND ONE OF 
THE BRANCHES OF LEAVES CAN BE SEEN ON THE GROUND BEHIND 
THE CALF. 


sequence, vigorously belaboured over the testicles with the log 
of tudr wood, and this was repeated till the movements of the 
animal ceased. 

The next incision is down the mid-ventral line ; in- 
cisions are made through the skin above each hoof, and the 
palikartmokli then removes the skin of the whole animal 
except the head and feet, beginning at the right fore-linib. 
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When the skin (iars) is removed, it is laid on the ground 
with its outer surface downwards a fcv\' yards from the spot 
at which the animal is being cut up, and the palikartuiokh 
proceeds to cut the animal into the following parts: — 
Kzvelthkh, hoof and attached skin and bones. 

Mogal, lower segment of fore-limb (metacarpus). 



FIG. 40.— I'U.SATV.W AM) I’lCIIIEV.W CUTTI.VG VV THE CALF. IN 
THE BACKGROU.ND KODKNEK IS SIIAKI'ENING UP THE ‘ KO.’ 


Kcntal, or kemalth, upper segment of fore-limb correspond- 
ing to fore- arm. 

Kanhdri, shoulder. 

JMMrkivelv, trachea and larynx. 

Tbdrthars, lower segment of hind-limb (metatarsus). 
Fevutth, upper segment of hind-limb (leg). 
ijrAf, liver. 

Putth, gall-bladder. 

Pushk, kidneys. 
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Kzcur, small inte.stine. 

TiitkiL'iir, large intestine. 

Miilikudri, urinary bladder. 

Ageli\ pelvis, including thigh bones. 

dhtdri, sternum and part of ribs attached. 

Nitdrj, heart. 

Puth, lungs. 

Kzvotineritf [kwotini'inif ? }, spleen. 

Palvir, stomach full of milk, called palvciar when emptied 
of milk. 

Mutelf lower part of backbone with parts of lower ribs 
attached. 

Nbdi\ upper half of backbone with parts of upper ribs 
attached. 

JIad, head. 

The parts of the calf arc removed approximatclv- in the 
order in which they are given above. The palikartuiokh 
first cuts off the four feet of the animal, beginning with that 
of the right fore-limb and the four kivelthkh are placed under 
the skin, one at each corner. 

The next part to be removed is the right niogdl, and then 
the three other corresponding parts. Up to this point, ever\-- 
thing must be done by the palikartuiokh himself, but after 
the juogdl have been removed any one may help, and on the 
occasion when I witnessed the ceremony, several operations 
were going on simultaneously after this point of the pro- 
ceedings, and it became difficult to ascertain exactly what 
was being done and the exact order in which the parts were 
being removed. The cutting up of the calf was performed 
chiefly by Pichievan, while the palikartuiokh, Punatvan, occu- 
pied himself with other operations. 

After the removal of the niogdl, the remaining parts of the 
two fore-limbs are removed and placed on the skin. The 
larynx and windpipe arc taken out together, and in doing 
this the large vessels of the neck are divided. The body of 
the animal is then taken up and held over the skin, so that 
the blood runs out over the parts placed on the skin, and 
these parts are then moved about, so that they become 
smeared with blood, and are then placed on the stakes {ko), 
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and each ko with its part of the animal is stuck in the ^wnund 
on one side of the skin. Some of the otlicr parts when 
removeti are rubbed in the blood on the skin. 

When the different parts have been impaled in this manner, 
the palikaytiiiokli cuts from each part a small piece of flesh 
called uins and puts the pieces on a stake. From the ribs 
and sternum, he cuts a part called the t/itiniis, much larger 



Fli;. 41. — RO.VSTI.NO TliF, I’lECF.s OF THE ( AI.F. 


than the other fragments, and puts this on a stake. I 
could not ascertain e.xactly of what the tutui'Us consisted, 
but it seemed to be the lower end of the sternum with some 
of the diaphragm attached to it.^ 

After cutting off the mfis, the palikarhnokJi begins to put 
the parts round the fire (Fig. 41}, beginning with the j/iogal, 

^ The imp dtance of the onientuin in IiidLm animal t>aciificc:5 that the 

have l.weii the ' •mciitiim, or have included part uf the omentum. 
At thi'5 -italic of the proceedings, so many operations were going on simultaneously 
that exact f)bservari(m became very difticuU. 
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which are placed, one on each side, about the middle of the 
fire, but rather nearer that end at which the head is to be 
placed later. The mogdl must be put in this position by the 
palikartniokh himself, but the other parts may be arranged in 
any order. While the palikart>nokh is manipulating the 
parts first cut off and placing them round the fire, his 
assistants will be continuing the division of the animal. 
When the liver is taken out, the gall-bladder is cut from 
it and thrown on one side. The intestines are removed 
and put on stakes by transfixing ev'cry few inches of their 
length. 

The small intestine is placed on more than one ko, while, 
so far as I could see, the large intestine is put on one 
stake. The urinary bladder is thrown on one side. The 
ribs are cut through nearer the back than the front, and the 
sternum and anterior parts of the ribs form one part, 
the muilri. It was from this part that the tiituiiis was taken. 
The spleen is put on one side in order that it may be given 
to a cat, and its name is derived from this fact. The stomach 
when taken out of the body is filled with milk and in this 
state is called pdlvir. Its contents are poured out and it 
then receives the name pdlvctdr. 

As soon as the cutting up is completed and all the other 
parts have been placed round the fire, the head is put on a ko, 
and this is stuck in the ground at one end of the fire and about 
half a yard from it, and the four kivclthkh arc placed on the 
ground round the head. Some of the parts placed round the 
fire may by this time have charred, and they are turned round 
so as to expose the opposite side to the flames. 

The next step is to take up the head on its ko and place it 
in the middle of the fire for about a minute, after which it is 
replaced. The object of this is to singe the ears, which the 
palikartmokk then pulls off. He also takes certain fragments 
{miis) from some of the other parts and throws them, together 
with the ears, into the fire, standing at one end, the opposite 
end to that at which the head is placed. He then takes three 
charred pieces of wood from the fire, and throws them over 
the fire and over the head, so that they fall beyond the latter, 
saying as he throws each time, “ Notirzk per md, man ! ” the 
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last exclamation being the sound which is ordinarily uttered 
when calling a calf. 

When the flesh is sufficiently roasted the palikartmokh eats 
the tuti/nis, while the others present may eat any portion. 
When enough has been eaten, the remainder of the cooked 
flesh is carried to the village. The mogdl, agelv, mad, and 
kii’clt/ikh are carried to the dairy by the palikartmokh and 
kept there. The flesh of these parts is eaten by the dairy- 
man or by other men, but may on no account be eaten by a 
woman. The other parts are taken to the hut and given 
into the keeping of the women, and the flesh of these parts 
can be eaten by any one — man, woman, or child. Butter is 
often put on the flesh before it is eaten. 

The Sacrifice at the Ti 

The sacrifice at the ti is called erniidrtipimi, and is per- 
formed at every ti three times in the year. The first occasion 
is about fifteen daj-s after the ceremony of tcutiitnsthchi 
in October. The second occasion is about January, when 
the buffaloes of the ti migrate to the Kundahs or elsewhere 
for the dry season. The third occasion is after the ceremony 
of giving salt, which is known as kbrup (see p. i/5)- The 
ceremony may take place at any ti mad except Anto. 

The appointed days are Sunday and Wednesday. On the 
day before the ceremony wood is taken by the palol and 
kaltmokh to the sacrificial spot, called enikardLS at the village. 
At Mbdr the wood in which the sacrifice takes place is called 
Turikiplil. 

The sacrifice may be performed cither in the morning or 
evening, and takes place, in cither case, before kainhvatiti, 
the ceremonial pouring of butteimilk. This means that the 
sacrifice takes place during and not after the dairy ceremonial, 
and thus forms part of the dairy ritual. Each palol wears the 
pbdrshtiDii, while the kaltmokh is naked throughout except for 
the kuvn. The kaltriokh arranges the firewood and the chief 
palol (at the Nbdrs ti, the ti palol) lights the wood with fire 
brought from his dairy. The calf is then killed and cut up 
with exactly the same ritual as in the village ceremony. 
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After the flesh has been placed round the fire both the Ar/e/ 
return to their dairies, leaving the kaltmokh at the ernkar to 
look after the roasting flesh. Each palol prays as usual and 
takes buttermilk without the aid of the kaltmokh, and then 
returns to the ernkar, the chief palol taking butter with Inin 
At the place of the sacrifice the palol eats the tntmhs only, 
first putting it, together with butter, on leaves of kakud, from 
which he eats. The kaltmokh eats part of the liver at the 
ernkar, and is not allowed to touch any other part of the 
animal unless given to him by the palol. The mogal, agelv, 
mad, and kioeltlikh arc then carried by the palol to the dair\- 
where they are kept. The}' arc eaten only by the palol and 
kaltmokh. Some parts arc carried b}' the kaltmokh to the 
sleeping-hut, and arc eaten by the kaltmokh and m'orol ; 
other parts arc taken to the outskirts of the ti mad and given 
to any Todas who may visit the dair}-. 

In conne.xion with the erkumptthpimi ceremon}', I wa.s told 
of a device employed to induce the mother of the sacrificed 
calf to continue suckling after her offspring has been killed. 
Several days before the sacrifice the calf to be sacrificed and a 
female calf of about the same age arc .shut up together in the 
kush, or small structure in which }-oung calves arc kept. On 
the floor of the kush are spread some of the gra.ss called nark ^ 
and some leaves C)f the kiars - tree. When these have been 
broken up and mixed with earth by the trampling of the 
calves, a handful of the mi.xturc, together with millc, is rubbed 
on the backs of both calves, and this is repeated for three 
or four days. The object is that the mother shall not know' 
which is her own calf, and shall suckle both, and continue to 
suckle the female calf when her own has been taken awa}'. 
During the days on which the calves are shut up together the 
dairyman should keep pan, i.e., he should not sell or give 
away any of the produce of the dairy. 

If this de\-icc is not employed or is unsuccessful the skin of 
the sacrificed calf is placed on the back of a female calf, and 
in this w'a}' the mother may be induced to suckle the latter. 

^ Aiuiro/oj^oii , a --.cented gia'i'. 

- ' /\i\iz. 
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When Teitnir performed the erkuviptthpiini ceremony for 
my benefit, he did not succeed in getting the mother to suckle 
another calf and demanded 60 rupees ^ as compensation for 
the loss of milk which he would suffer till the buffalo had 
another calf When he found that I had no intention of pay- 
ing this sum, he adopted the second device just described, 
and this expedient was successful. 

The ceremony was first mentioned by Hark- 

ness (p. 139), who witnessed the sacrifice. The details of the 
ceremony which he gives agree in general with those observed 
by myself He calls the sacrifice “jerr-gompts.” A still 
more complete account which agrees closely with my own was 
given by Muzzy in 1844. Brocks mentions the ceremony, as 
is usual with him, under its Badaga name of kona s/iastm, 
and his account contains several features which disagree with 
those of Harkness, Muzzy, and mj’self 

I could obtain no satisfactory account of the origin of the 
sacrifice. Teitnir gave me a circumstantial story of the way 
in which Kwoto or Meilitars induced the gods to cat the flesh 
of a male calf Teitnir stated that when Kwoto was visiting 
the gods in the form of a kite, and before he had tied down 
the sun (see p. 206), he killed a male calf with exactly the same 
ceremonial as that practised since, and taking some of the 
flesh threw it into the midst of the gods, sav ing, “ I have 
brought the flesh ; it is sacred flesh ; I have partaken of it, 
and if your counsel is to be right, }-ou must partake of it. ’ 
■At this the gods were very angry and blamed Kwoto, where- 
upon he said, I am not blameworthy ; if \’ou blame a man 
who should not be blamed, why do j-ou not cat flesh which 
should not be eaten 1 ” Kwoto was then given the task of 
tying down the sun, and when he succeeded in doing this and 
had been acknowledged by the gods as their superior, the 
gods agreed to cat the flesh, and since that time the Todas 
have sacrificed a male calf just as Kwoto did, and have eaten 
the flesh of the calf 

The truth of this account, given by Teitnir, was denied by 
every other Toda whom I questioned, and I have not there- 
fore included it in the story of Kwoto given in Chap. IX, but 

^ Tills csliuuUu incliuled tlie value of the c.ilf four yeais lienee ! 
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I think it is possible that Teitnir was right, and that the denial 
of the other Todas was due to their reluctance that I should 
know the real belief about this ceremony. Even if not correct, 
Teitnir’s account is valuable as a record of an ingenious 
example of Toda reasoning. 

At the ceremony I witnessed there was one feature of 
some interest. When it was found that the calf had not 
been killed by the blow with the log of tndr wood, the 
animal was belaboured over the testicles. This procedure 
had not been included in the account given to me before the 
ceremony, and I could not discover how far it is an 
established custom to kill the animal in this way if it is not 
killed by the blow. The interest arises from the fact that 
in the ancient Vedic sacrifices, the animal was killed by 
stopping its mouth and beating it severely ten or twelve 
times on the testicles till it was suffocated.^ I have not been 
able to discover whether this method of killing an animal is 
still practised in India. If so, it has probably been borrowed 
by the Todas ; but if not, this ancient Indian method may 
have been preserved by the Todas. I did not observe that 
the mouth of the calf was stopped at the sacrifice which I 
witnessed, but this w'as probably done. 


The Erku.mptthpimi Prayer of Kuudr 

This consists of clauses of the form Attlikark per ina in 
w'hich the following kivar::a))i of villages are mentioned : 
Attkkdr and Oners (Kuudr), Kidmirs and Toarshdri (.Ars), 
Moskar and Manethi (Odr), Kcikbdr and Karsiilh (Mclkddij, 
Kwoteiners and Kwelpushol (Kiudr), Tashtakhkush (Pirsush), 
Kxvotirkzvirg (Kwirg), Toarskaria (Karia), Parners and 
Tiindeiik (Miuni). These are followed by the final two 
clauses, karseravi parscram, Notirzk er iisht ma. 

The chief features of this prayer are that the chief villages 
of the Kuudrol have each two kzvarmm and that two kwarzam 
of Odr, a Nodrs village, are included (see p. 647). 


^ Hang's Aitareya Brahmanam^ Bombay, 1863, vul. ii., p. S5, note II. 
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The Kars Prayer 

This consists of the kz\.'Li)-.::ain of the viilagcs of the Karsol 
foiiowed by -k per nur, as in Mntashkitik per ina, but in this 
ease onl}' one kiear.'eam is mentioned for each village. The 
following arc the kivar.zant with the corresponding viilagcs 
in brackets : Mntashkifi ("Kars), Karaiirners (Kuzhu), Kiug- 
ners (Keshker), Kiilnkars (Taradrkirsi), Nersuii (Xasmiddr), 
Edstars fTashtars), Keiikdrs (Kerkars), Kuzhdruiudri (Isha- 
radr), Pbdshners (Podzkwar), Peleincrs (Pclctkwur), Tarskidt, 
Tiil/\ Sing, Keitaz. In the last four cases the kwar:zaut and 
ordinary name of each \ illagc are the saine. These kiearzam 
are followed by ekirzain ineidjam, Nhtirzk er nsht ina. The 
place of karsirani parseraut in the Kuudr praj-er is taken b)- 
ekiizain ineidjam, the kiaarzam of Teikirzi, but I do not know 
how far this is a special feature of the Kars prayer. It may 
be that the Tartharol have the latter formula. It is remark- 
able that the Karsol should omit karscram parseram, for it 
is the kivar,:am of their nodrodeki, Kulinkars. 

Sev-eral of the kivarzam of this praj'er arc those of villages 
which no longer exist. The prayer thus preserves a record 
of Toda institutions which have entirely disappeared. 

These pra)-ers are also interesting as records of a r.umbcr 
of village kiear.zain. It will be noticed that in many cases 
there is a considerable degree of resemblance between the 
ordinary name and the kxaarzam ; in other cases the words 
arc wholly different. 

In viilagcs on the west side of the Paikara River the 
palikartmokh .sa}’s, “ Teikharsk er nsht nid,” may the buffalo 
appear to Teikhars, instead of N'otirzk er uskt md as the last 
clause. Teikhars is merely another name for Kulinkars. 
The reason for the modification is probably connected with 
the fact that the calf would have to cross the sacred Paikara 
River in order to go to Notirzi (Snowdon) on its waj" to 
Kulinkars. 

I was unable, as usual, to obtain an)’ information from the 
Todas on the significance of the erkiiinptthpiuii ccremou)’, 
but the prayer offered before the calf is killed seems to make 

U 
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it clear that the idea underlying the ceremony is that of 
promoting the general welfare of the buffaloes. The actual 
words of the prayer are directed to bring about an increase 
to the various villages of the clan, but there is, I think, no 
doubt that in this prayer, all have the buffaloes especially in 
mind and that the meaning of the prayer is, “ may the 
buffaloes of . . . increase!” The sacrifice of the calf would 
seem to be of that kind in which one is killed that the rest 
may prosper. 

There is one feature of the sacrifice which might be held to be 
out of harmony with this suggestion — viz., that the sacrificed 
calf is a young male, and hence a comparatively worthless 
animal. The name of the ceremony means strictly “ we kill a 
male buffalo,” ^ and it is possible that at one time an adult male 
was sacrificed, but even then the sacrifice would be of an 
animal comparatively little valued by the Todas. As we 
shall see, the animals killed at funerals are always female, 
but there is an obvious reason for this, as the buffaloes are to 
be of use to the dead person in the other world, Formerly 
large numbers of buffaloes were killed at funerals, and it is 
possible that it was found impracticable to use female 
buffaloes also for the erkuniptthpimi sacrifice. 

There is another possible reason for the use of male 
buffaloes. The flesh of the sacrificed animal is eaten, and it 
is possible that the Todas may have preferred to use for this 
purpose the less sacred male buffaloes, and not to risk any 
possible evil effects which might follow the consumption of 
the flesh of the females. It is probable that utilitarian 
motiv'es have played the chief part in the choice of a male, 
but other more religious motives may have had some influence. 


The Teututusthchi Ceremony 

This is an annual ceremony in which a fire is lighted at the 
foot of a hill by the palol and kaltmokh. The name 
teututusthchi or teututusthtiti means “ god fire he lights.” It 

^ I have .^ome reavm to think, however, that er maybe U'.ed as a term btr 
‘ bufi'alo* in general, whether male or female. 
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is performed in the month which the Todas call Tai, beginning 
with the new' moon in October. 

The two palol and the kaltmokh of the Nodrs ti perform 
the ceremony on the first or second Sunday after the new 
moon, and make the fire in alternate years at the hills called 
Koti and Puthi. The two palol of the Kars and Pan ti set 
fire together at the hill Konto on the following Tuesday. 
This ceremony is not performed by the palol of either the 
Kw'bdrdoni or the Nidrsi ti. In 1902 the Nodrs palol w'cnt 
to the hill Koti on the second Sunday after the new moon 
(October 12th). 

The hills of Koti, Puthi, and Konto are said to be chosen 
because they are very high, and have the highest ten, who 
arc spoken of as elder brothers. 

The palol and kaltmokh set out when they have taken 
buttermilk after the morning work, abstaining from other 
food till the ceremony is over. They take with them the 
nirsi or fire-sticks, some leaves of kakud, a piece of tnni. and 
some dried grass from the thatch of the dairy. Each palol 
w'ears both the podrshtuni and the kiibuntuni. 

When they reach the foot of the hill they make a heap of 
firewood. They then spread the kakud leaves on a stone and 
powder the thatch of the dairy on the leaves, and each palol 
makes fire w'ith the fire-sticks and lights the powdered thatch. 
Then the kaltmokh says, “ Tcututnsthtkina ?’’ — “ Shall I light 
the god (or sacred) fire.’” — and both palol unswcr “ Teututustlit !" 
Then the kaltmokh takes the lighted thatch and applies it to 
the heap of firewood. As soon as the fire burns vvell, each 
palol takes off his kubuntuni and, standing some little distance 
from the fire, the tw’o dairymen pray, using the usual praj-cr 
of the ti with the following additions ; 

K'or pitv ma : irin pin' wa : pom 

Vuung gra'^s flower may; honey tlouiish ukiv : tiuil 

pui 'Jl Hid. 
lipen may. 


After the prayer the dairymen and their attendant return to 
their dairies so as to be in time for the afternoon w'ork. 

The object of the ceremony is to make the grass and hone}' 

U 2 
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plentiful, as the additions to the prayer indicate. The Todas 
told me that in ancient times the}' lived largely on wild fruit.s, 
nuts, and honc}', and that then the ceremon}' was of great 
importance. At the present time the Todas in general seem 
to take but little interest in the occasion, but its former 
importance is still shown by the fact that the Sunda}' and 
Tuesday on which the ceremony is performed are among the 
chief Toda feast days, when the people of ever}- \ illagc eat 
the special kind of food which they call aslikkartpimi. 

Offerings 

The ceremonies which have been described arc sacrifices or 
offerings which occur at regulated intervals. TcutntusthcJii \-^ 
ccrtainl}' an annual ceremon}', and it is jrrobablc that 
erknnipttlipiini was also originall}' an annual ccrcinon}', though 
now it may be performed several time.s in the }'ear. Even 
now, however, there seems to be little doubt that on one 
occasion in the }'car this ceremon}' i.s regarded as of special 
importance. 

The ceremonies which remain to be described arc of a 
different nature. They arc mostly occasions on which 
offerings arc made to avert or remove misfortune. Some 
arc distinctl}' of the nature of sin offerings, but aic onl}' made 
when an offence which has been committed has brougdit 
some misfortune on the offender. In these cases the object of 
the offering seems to be propitiatory and to bring about the 
removal of the misfortune. 

In other cases the offering may be made with the object of 
removing a misfortune which is not due to any fault on the 
part of the sufferer. 

The simplest kind of offering is usualh- spoken of as ki^'adr 
kii’adrthpiiiii — i.e., we give kii<adr. The word /■u'uff/'probabl}' 
means gift, but .seems now to be often used in the sense of 
‘fine.’ The kicadr takes the form of a buffalo. When a 
man gives a buffalo in this way it means that he undertakes 
not to giv-e or sell the buffalo to anyone and not to kill it at a 
funeral. The buffalo is to be allowed to die a natural death, 
but so long as it is alive the owner has the full use of the milk 
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given by the animal. The idea of this offering is that the 
buffalo is given to the gods, according to some, or to the 
Amatol or people of Amnbdr, according to others. I also 
heard it spoken of as if the buffalo were given to the man’s 
father or grandfather (pia) — /.e., as if it was not given to the 
Amatol in general, but only to the spirit of the giver’s father 
or grandfather. It is possible that I have confused together 
two or more separate things, but so far as I could learn these 
cases resembled one another in that the owner was not allowed 
to kill or part with the buffalo. 

W'hcn the man devotes a buffalo in this way he mention.s 
the buffalo by name, sa_\’ing that he gives it to the gods or to 
his fathers, and as a sign that he has done so he bows down 
before an elder and performs the salutation of kaluielpiiditliti. 

This offering was made at the funeral of a child at which I 
was present, when the diviners found that a buffalo about to 
be killed was of the wrong kind, and said that Kuriolv, 
the father of the child, should give a buffalo. In this ca-^e the 
di\'iners said that a special buffalo called Perov was to be 
given. Kuriolv made a vow to give this buffalo and per- 
formed the kahnclpudithti salutation to Perner, the grand- 
father of the dead child. Another example of this offering 
will be mentioned at the end of this chapter. 

iRNOKTITt TO THE Tl 

Another kind of offering is to give a buffalo to one of the ti 
dairies. This is called iniortiti, but must be distinguished 
from another kind of iniortiti to be prc.sently described. A 
man gives a buffalo to a ti when he has committed any 
offence against the ti. In one case in which I have a record 
of this kind of offering, the cause was the refusal of a man to 
become palol after he had promised to undertake the office. 
One of the results of m}- visit to the Todas was a wholesale 
sentence from the tciiol that the people were to do ti iniortiti 
(see p. 310). 

The Tartharol ma\- sometimes give buffaloes to the herds of 
a tl when they ha\'C not committed an}' offence against the 
dair}'. This is clone when the buffaloes of the ti have become 
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vcr}' few in number, and this offering is also known as 
irnortiti, and is given with the same ceremonial as when an 
offence has been committed. 

The gift of a buffalo to the ti dairy must take place on a 
Thursday or Sunday. On the morning of the day the man 
making the offering, who is called the irnortpol, abstains from 
food and goes to the ti mad with a female calf bet weed one 
and two years of age. He may be accompanied by other men, 
usuall}’ those closely related to him. The men go to the out- 
skirts of the dairy and wait there till the morning business of 
the dairy is concluded, each man carrying a green stick, 
cither a kivadriknrs or avclashkiknrs. When the palol has 
finished his work he goes towards the men on the outskirts of 
the dairy, also carrying a stick of the same kind, and as he 
approaches, the other men drive the calf towards him, and 
when it reaches the palol, he drives it so that it joins the 
buffaloes of his herd. The palol then gives food to the 
irnortpol and his companions, who eat it on the .spot, where 
they remain till after sunset, when they return home. If the 
calf gi\ en belongs to the pntiir, it becomes one of the piinir of 
the ti, but if it is of one of the sacred kinds, luitrsitlir, 
&.C., it joins one of the sacred herds of the ti. 


IKNORTITI, TUNINORTITI AND PlLINORTITI 

We now come to three kinds of offering, with their atten- 
dant ceremonial, which arc of a much more complc.N nature. 
These are irn'drtiti, tnmndrtiti and pilinbrtiti, in which the 
offerings are a buffalo calf, a piece of the cloth called t2ini, 
and a silver ring respectively. The first two offerings are 
made only when one of a certain number of recognised 
offences has been committed, and in order to bring about the 
removal of some misfortune which has befallen the offender. 
Pilinortiti, on the other hand, is usually performed to bring 
about the cessation of some ill-fortune which is not due to any 
fault on the part of the sufferer, but it may also be done in 
expiation of an offence. 

One essential feature common to all three offerings is that 
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the primary divisions of the clan called kudr (see p. 542) 
here become of importance. 

Nearly every Toda clan is divided into two kudr, and the 
offerings in the three ceremonies always pass from one kudr 
to the other. The offering which is given by a man of one 
kudr becomes the property of the members of the other kudr. 
At the present time the kudr is of no importance except in 
connexion with these ceremonies, and, so far as I could learn, 
it never had any other significance. There are a few clans 
of recent origin which have no kudr, and members of these 
clans cannot make the offerings. In other clans, one kudr 
has become extinct, and so long as no occasion for these 
ceremonies should arise, nothing is done to suppl}^ the 
deficiency. As a general rule, it is only when some trouble 
arises which may require one or other of these ceremonies that 
a redistribution of the members of the clan is made, and it is 
decided that one or more of the pbhn or smaller sub-divisions 
of the clan shall be constituted a new kudr. 

The following are the chief offences for which the iniortiti 
or tuninbrtiti ceremonies have to be performed : — 

(i) Stealing milk, butter, buttermilk, or ghi from the 
dairy. 

(ii) Going to the dairy after having had intercourse with a 
woman in the day-time. 

(iii) Quarrelling between people of the same clan on a 
feast day. 

(iv) Quarrelling in the dairy. 

(v) Going to the dairy after visiting the seclusion-hut for 
women (see Chap. XIV). 

(vi) Going to the dairy after taking food with a man who 
has been to the seclusion-hut, 

(vii) Going to the dairy after throwing earth at a funeral 
(see Chap. XV). 

(viii) Going to the dairy after chewing tobacco. 

(ix) Buying or selling buffaloes on the inadnol or sacred 
day of the village or on the palinol, the sacred day of the 
dairy (sec Chap. X\^II). 

(x) Driving buffaloes from one place to another on these 
day.s. 
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Going to the buffaloes or touching the buffaloes is an offence 
of the same rank as going to the dairy. 

The general name for all these offences is paliivdrtvichi ; 
they are all regarded as offences against the dairy. 

For the first three of the offences it is customary that the 
irnortiti ceremony shall be performed. For the last seven 
tunindrtiti is more usual. For the fourth offence the punish- 
ment varies according to the status of the offender. If he is 
2i palikartinokh, he usually has to giv^c the tiini onl\-, but if an 
ordinary man he may be ordered to give a buffalo. It is a 
far smaller punishment to give a piece of cloth worth about 
one rupee four annas than to give a buffalo calf, and it would 
seem therefore that the first three offences are regarded as 
more serious than the last seven. It would seem also that if 
a dairyman quarrels in his dairy it is regarded as a less 
serious offence than in the case of an ordinary man. 

The decision as to which ceremony shall be performed 
rests with the teiiol or diviner, but although a diviner usually 
follows the rules I have given, it seems that he ma}- order 
otherwise, and if he does so I was told that his decision would 
be followed. I have a very strong impression, however, that 
if a diviner ordered a man to do irnortiti for one of the more 
trivial offences, the offender would take further advice and 
consult another teuol before obej-ing. 

There were several other offences for which it was said by 
some that a man might have to perform irnortiti or tuni- 
nortiti ; thus, if a dairyman gave up his office on any but one 
of the appropriate days of the week he might be ordered to 
do irnortiti, and the same penalty might be incurred if a 
man assumed office on a wrong day. Similarly a dairj’inan 
might have to perform one of these ceremonies if he spoke to 
a woman in the day-time, and probably if he broke any other 
of the laws regulating his conduct or made any serious mis- 
takes in carrying out the ritual of his office. One occasion for 
irndrtiti was said to arise if anyone crossed the Faikara or 
Avalanche rivers on a Tuesday, Friday, or Saturday, but this 
is certainly a dead letter at the present time (sec p. 41S '. 

There was some difference of opinion about the penait}' for 
buying, selling, or driving buffaloes on the arpatznol, or day 
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on which the father of a man had died. According to one 
account, the proper penalty for this is that tlie offender should 
give a buffalo to his ancestors — i.c., that he should name a 
buffalo which he would neither kill at a funeral nor sell to 
others. 

In one definite case, however, it appeared that driving 
buffaloes from one village to another on the arpatzupl had 
been one of the offences for which a man had been ordered 
to do inidrtiti. In this case, however, other faults had been 
committed, and it is possible that if driving buffaloes on the 
arpatznol had been the only offence a slighter penalty would 
have been inflicted. 

The ceremony of inidrtiti was performed thirty \-cars ago 
after the disappearance of the sacred bells of the Kars kiidr- 
pali. In this ca.se the diviners were consulted, and they found 
that the bells had gone away and would not return. It was 
thought, however, that the palikartmokh, Kakarsiolv, might 
have committed some offence against the dair\-, or have made 
some mistake in the [performance of his duties, and it was 
thought best that he .should perform the inidrtiti ceremony, 
though, so far as I could learn, it was not directly prescribed 
b)' the diviners. 

eVs we shall see, the //v/a;V/V/ and /////an-//// ceremonies ma\- 
have to be performed as e.xpiation for revealing the secret lore 
of Toda institutions, but this is an innovation in custom fer 
which I am afraid 1 was indirectly responsible. 

It does not seem that the penalties with their attendant 
ceremonies arc inflicted merely becau.se it is known that a 
man has committed any of the recogni.scd offences. It is 
only when some mi.sfortunc befalls a man which obliges him 
to have recourse to the diviners that the ceremonies are 
performed. 

The u.siial course of cvent.s is that a man, his wife, 
children, or his buffaloes fall ill, or tiie buffaloes will not 
give milk or kick their calves, or the milk in the dairy 
will not coagulate properly. Whenever any of these ills 
happen the man concludes that for some rea.son the gods 
are angr}’ with him and he goe.s to the diviners to ascertain 
the cause of their tiisplcasure. 
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The diviners may find that the man’s misfortunes arc due 
to the action of a sorcerer, or that he has committed some 
offence against the dairy, possibly some oft’cncc which it is 
well known he is in the habit of committing. The diviners 
not only announce the cause or causes of the misfortune, but 
also give information as to the course to be pursued to remove 
it. If the diviners decide that an offence has been committed 
and that one of the ceremonies should be performed, the 
offender goes on the following Sunday to the dairy or dairies 
of his village and makes a vow that he will perform the cere- 
mony which has been ordered. The following is probably a 
typical instance. Ten years ago Kodrncr fell ill and one of 
his buffaloes died. He and his brother consulted the tettol, 
who said that they had bought things (f.r., given money from 
the village) on Mondays and Thur.sdays, the madnol or sacred 
days of Kars and Kuzhu. They had also driven their 
buffaloes from Kars to Isharadr on their arpatznol ; there 
had been sickness among the buffaloes and they had driven 
them to Isharadr without thinking that it was the arpatznol. 
The teuol said they must do irnortiti., and on the following 
Sunday Kbdrner went first to the kudrpali of Kars (Tarziolv) 
and then to the zunrstili (Karziolv) and made the following 
vow at each : — 

Ir kar iithhnii, ptrsk ultAkh iit, irnortkut 

Bufl'alo calf may it be well, illness from be well I, buffalo will I give, 

or “ May the buffaloes and calves become well, may I 
recover from my illness, I will give a buffalo.” ^ 

From this account it seems clear that the ceremony of 
irnortiti is not a mere punishment for offences committed. If 
a man commits any of the recognised offences habitually and 
with the knowledge of the whole community, it does not 
appear that anything is done. Only when some severe 
misfortune befalls the offender does he appeal to the diviners 
to learn how he has offended and how he can atone for his 
fault. He gives the buffalo with the definite idea of recover- 
ing from the illness or removing any other ills which his 

' from the nature uf thE formula it might be expected that the oeren’i my would 
only be performed if the man’s wishes are fulfilled, but, m practice, I think it is clear 
that the performance is not conditional on the recovery of himself or his buffaloes. 
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offences have brought upon him. Giving the buftalo is 
clearly of the nature of a ‘ sin offering,’ but the offering 
is onl}’ made when the sin has alrcad\' had evil 
consequences and it is made in order to remove these 
consequences. Its object is atonement for an offence com- 
mitted. It seemed that a man only had resort to the advice 
of the diviners in the case of exceptional!}' severe misfortunes. 
The act of giving the buffalo is attended by ceremonial which 
involves considerable expense to himself and great incon- 
venience to all the members of his clan. The expenses 
and inconvenience are so great that the ceremonies of 
ini'drtiti and tunimrtiti are rarely performed, and in some 
clans it is many years since they have occurred. 

There is one case in which the irnortiti ceremony may be 
performed for a reason quite different from any of those 
given above. Owing to a quarrel which took place man}' 
generations ago, the people of Tedrkars fand probabl}- also 
tho.se of Kulhem) may not hold the office of palol. Thc}- ma}- 
become eligible, however, if they perform thc irnortiti 
ceremony at Kuudr or Kiudr. It would seem as if they can 
only hold thc office b}- expiating thc offence committed in thc 
remote past by their ancestors. 


- The Iknoktiti Ceke.munv 

This ceremoii}' takes place at certain prescribed villages, 
usually at the chief village of thc clan, though when a clan has 
scv'cral important dairies the ceremony ma}' be performed at 
any of them. Thus, members of thc Kuudrol may give the 
buffalo at Kuudr, Kiudr or Miuni. 

At nearly every village there is an appointed spot, usuallv 
marked by a stone or a group of stones, called iruortkars, at 
which thc ccrcmon}' is to be performed. At Kars there is a 
row of stonc.s, shown in I’ig. 42. At Nudrs thc appointed 
spot is a pool of water fFig. 43) by the side of a gap in the 
long wall of that \ illage. 

On thc day before thc new moon following the \ ow to give 
the buffalo, all thc women leave thc village at which thc 
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ceremony is to take place, and all the men of the same kiidy 
as the man who is giving the buffalo must also leave 
the village if they should be living there. Their place is 
taken by men of the kudr which is to receive the buffalo. If 
men of both kudr are living at the village, those of the giving 
kudr go and those of the receiving kudr remain ; thus, when 
Kodrner, who lives at Kars, made his offering, he and his 
brother left and went to live at another village of the clan, 
while Parkurs and his brothers, who belong to the other kudi\ 
remained behind. If there is a wursuli at the village, the 
zvursol remains at his post. If the palikartmokli is of the same 
kudr as the offender, he leaves and a new dairyman from the 
other kudr is appointed. All the men who remain at the 
village sleep in the outer room of the dair}- — at Kars, in the 
outer room of the kudrpali. The palikartmokh does his dairj' 
work in the inner room as usual and sleeps in the outer room 
with the rest. 

The people live thus at the village for a month, no women, 
no men of the offending kudr and no people of other clans 
being allowed to visit them. 

The actual ceremony takes place at the end of this month, 
on the Sunday following the new moon. On the Saturday 
the man, called the irnortpol, who is to make the offering 
brings a female calf between one and two years of age to a 
wood near the village and makes a rough temporary calf 
enclosure {kadr), tying the calf to a tree. If the calf is 
troublesome, the man and his companions may sleep in the 
wood by the side of the calf, but generally they leave it in the 
wood and go to sleep in the village where they have been 
living. The calf must have no blemish, its ej’es must be clear, 
and no part of its ears or tail may be cut.^ 

On the following morning a boy between ten and fi.^'tecn 
years of age is chosen, who is called poukartvaiutoklr the boy 
who observes the festival It is his duty to drive the calf 

All those who are to be present take in their hands green 
sticks of the kind called kivadrikurs. .All have their right 

* Tlie .special mention of uncut ears and tail in this ami the erJcuDiptllipiini 
ceremony suggests that the widely spiead practice of cutting the e.irs uf .tnim.ils 
may occur among the Tod.to, hut I have no other notes on the subject. 
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arms outside their cloaks {keveuariit), and must have bathed 
in the morning and abstained from food. 

When the time for the ceremony comes,t\ye ponkartvaimokh, 
who is followed by the inwrtpol and other men of his division, 
drives the calf towards the village. The people in the 
village then call out Irnbrt ! it vos ! ” — ‘ Give the buffalo ! 
Come here ! ” and they go to the appointed place and stand on 
the dairy side of the irmrtkars, or other spot appointed for 
the ceremony, while the calf is driv^en up towards the stones 
or other mark from the side away from the dairy. The 
palikartmokh, naked except for the kuvii, and the ivursol, with 
the tinii round his loins, stand with the people of the 
receiving kudr. When the ponkartvaimokk has driven the 
calf up to the place, he asks three times, Inwrtkina ?" — 
“Shall I give the buffalo.^” — and the palikanviokk replies 
each time, " Irnbrt ! ” The boy then drives the calf across 
the stones or other mark to the place where the buffaloes of 
the receiving kudr arc standing. According to one account, 
the calf is driven direct into the tu, but it seems almost 
certain that this is wrong, though it may be that it is the 
practice of some clans. The calf then becomes the property 
of the kttdr whose representatives have been living at the 
village. At Nodrs the calf is driven through the gap in the 
wall and across the pool of water in the direction of the 
conical dairy. 

All those present, both the man who has given the calf 
and his companions and those who have received the calf, 
bow down to the ground, resting their foreheads on the 
ends of their cloaks (as in Fig. 44), and utter a formula 
different for each clan. At Kars it runs ; — 

Su’d ini, Teikirni, Tdrziolv, Kdrziolv, Kdrzii idtdind ; ir 
kark ultdind ; irnbrti'iispimi^ ultdind. 

Then all present go to the dairy or dairies and bow down at 
the threshold. At Kars they go to Tarziolv (the kitdipali), 
to Karziolv (the ivursuli], and to Karzu (the buffalo pen) and 

^ Or irnortpuspimi,, “ buftAlo giving have we come.’’ Tiie whole fornuihi runs, 
“Swanu, Tcikiizi, \\i*i kudrpali^ \\\c U'ltrstili, the buffalo pen, may it be well; 
may it be well with the buffaloes ami calves; Imffalo giving have we come, may 
it 1)C well." 
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bow down at the threshold of each, and then all partake 
of a feast. The food has been prepared by the dairy- 
man, and includes the special kind called asJikkartpinii, 
which is eaten outside the dairy. Only the men of the clan 
who have taken part in the ceremony may be present at 
this feast. 

After the feast all the men belonging to the kiidr of the 
inwrtpol must again leave the village, but the only one of 
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their number who is subject to any special restrictions is the 
boy who has acted as ponkartvaimokh, who must a\oid 
women and must sleep in the dairy of some village until the 
end of the whole business. He is spoken of as being in the 
condition called pon and derives his name from this. 

The i\.’ursol and the palikartvtokk of the village at which 
the ceremony has taken place must stay there for another 
month, but the men of the kiidr which has received the calf 
may sta}- there or not as they please. No women and no 
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people other than men of the same kiidr maj- visit the village 
during this time. 

At the end of the month the people who have been 
occup)’ing the village rub the dairy or dairies thoroughly 
with buffalo-dung { paliktiratiti, dair\' he purifies). All the 
people of the village then return and another feast takes 
place, in which the food is rice boiled in milk. Then the 
usual inhabitants of the village return to their houses, and if 
an}- men of the receiving kitdr have come from another 
village, they return and life resumes its normal course. 

The ceremon}’ of iniortiti may thus inv'olvc the removal of 
the usual inhabitants from a village for about two months, 
and the giving of two feasts, while the man who has offended 
also loses a calf. The Todas probably think little of the 
inconvenience of removal, though probably they are more 
troubled by it now than in former times, especiall}- when 
the}’ have to leave a village like Kars, which is, under normal 
circumstances, always inhabited at the present time. It 
seems that the inconvenience, together with the expense of 
the feasts, is sufficient to render the ceremon}- a ver}- unusual 
incident in the lives of the Todas. 

TcnixOrtiti 

The smaller importance of this ceremon}- as compared with 
iniortiti is shown in several ways. The ceremony ma}- be 
performed at any village at which thcic is a dairy, and it is 
not necessary for the people of the receiving kitdr to sta}- at 
the village for a month before the ceremony is performed. 

The prescribed day is Sunday, and on the previous day all 
the people of the same kitdr as the giver of the tuni leave the 
village, and the men of the other division come and sleep in 
the dairy as before the iniortiti ceremon}-. The man who 
gives the tuni is called the tuninortpol, and he procures the 
garment from a Badaga, paying for it about i rupee 4 annas. 

On the Sunday morning the tuninortpol comes with some 
companions, all having abstained from food. The palikartinokk, 
who must be of the same kudr as the other men at the village, 
goes to the front of the dairy and one of the men calls out, 

X 
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“ Tuninortpol bon!” — “Cloth giving man, come!” The 
tuninortpol, who is standing at an appointed spot not far off, 
goes to the daily, laj’s the tuui at its threshold, and bows down, 
touching the cloth with his forehead. While he is doing this 
the pahkartinokh prays in the inner room of the dairy and the 
men staying at the village pray in the outer room. Then the 
tuninortpol enters the dairy and is given buttermilk and food 
by the. piiliktirtinokh, after which he stays in a wood near the 
dairy all day and returns to the village where he is living after 
night-fall. The people of the receiving kiidr stay at the 
village for a month, at the end of which thej- have a feast and 
then all return to their own villages. 

ITlinurtiti 

In this ceremony a man gives a silver ring. The offering 
is differentiated from those already described in that it maj’ 
be given to bring about the removal of misfortunes which arc 
not due to any offence committed by the man. In some 
cases, however, the ceremony may be undertaken as an 
atonement for an offence. Kbdrncr, my guide, had to give 
a ring to the dairy at Kiudr in the general distribution of 
penalties which followed my visit. 

The custom of pilindrtiti is limited to certain villages or 
clans. According to some accounts it is only followed at 
the villages of Kiudr and Kanodrs, noted for the special 
sanctity of their dairies. According to others the ceremony 
is performed by the Karsol at the dairy of Kuzhu, and at 
Nidrsi I was shown a small stone, almost completely buried in 
the ground, which was called the pilindrtknrs, and this indicates 
that the ceremony was also at one time performed at this 
village. The ceremony is certainly of especial importance at 
Kiudr, and the following description is of the procedure at 
this place. 

If a man has no children, or if he becomes ill, or if hi.s 
buffaloes give no milk, he may make a vow to do pilindrtiti- 
If he is a member of the Kuudrol, the people of the kudr to 
which he does not belong go to the dairy. The offerer of the 
ring sleeps the night before in the dairy of his village and goes 
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in the morning with one companion to Kiudr, taking care 
that no one sees him by the way. Both must go without 
food. 

On reaching Kiudr the two men go to the stream called 
Keikudr ^ which flows between the dairy and the dwelling-huts, 
and after washing hands and face in the stream they wait 
there. The people of the other kttdr who are in the dairy 
light a lamp and place it between the two rooms, and then 
one goes to the door of the dairy and calls out three times 
*• Pilhiortpol bon ! ” The men at the stream arc not within sight, 
but they hear the summons and come to the front of the dairy. 
The men in the dairy lay the /nm' of the dairyman at the 
threshold and the pilinbrtpol places the ring on the cloth and 
bows down, touching the cloth with his forehead, and prays as 
follows : — 
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ark }}id. 
no Tamil. 

The free rendering of this pra3'cr was said to be as 
follows : — 

“ May it be well ; may my buffaloes have calves ; may 
I have children ; may mj' calves have milk, and ma^' the}’ 
not be kicked away b}' their mothers ; as surely as I am 
shortly to take food, do I make my vow for ever and 
ever; ma}’ I and my buffaloes be free from disease; may 
no evil befall me ; may there be no kaziin (see p. 403) to 
kill me ; may no Tamil or other outsiders come to disturb 
me.” 

The last clause was said hy Samuel to be interpreted : 

^ This is mentioned in the prayer of the Kiudr dairy (see p. 220). 
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'' Let me not get into trouble with the government," but it is 
probably much older than this interpretation would indicate, 
and refcr.s to the former dislike of the Todas to an}- inter- 
course with people other than the Badaga.s and Kotas. 
“Twelve years’’ is a common C-\:prc-Ssion for an indefinite!}- 
long time, and may be translated “ for ever." The practice of 
combining positive and negative sentences as in this pras'er is 
one which seems to be not uncommon in the Toda language. 
It will be noticed that several of the clauses are identical 
with those of the prayer ordiiiari!}' used in the dair}’. 

When the pilinbrtpol has finished his pra}-er he rises, and 
the palikartnwkk takes up the tnni and the ring and puts 
them in the dair}’. Then the pilinortpol and his companions 
go into the outer room of the dair}- and take food prepared 
by the dairyman, after which they go to a wood near Kiudr 
and stay there till after nightfall, when they make their way- 
home, taking care not to be .seen by anyone. 

If the ring is giv-en by one of the Kuudrol it becomes the 
property of the men of the other kudr, but as its value is 
very small, only from four annas to two rupees, it is not 
divided, but is usually taken b}- the man of the kmir who 
takes the chief part in the ceremony-. 

The ceremony as described above resembles those of 
iniortiti and tiininortiti, in that the offering is given by a 
man of one division of the clan to the members of the other 
division. 

Ptlniortiti may' also bo undertaken by- a man as an atone- 
ment for wrong-doing, and in the only- case of the kind of 
which I know, the wrong-doer, although he belonged to the 
Kars clan of the Tartharol, had to make the offering to 
Kiudr. In this ca.se there was no question of the ring passing 
from one kinb' to another, and it probably became the 
property- of the man connected with Kiudr who took the 
chief part in conducting the ceremony. 

\ arious unfortunate events which occurred during my- v-isit 
to the Todas illustrate very- well the working of the regula- 
tions which ha\-e been described in this chapter. One of 
these misfortunes befell Kutadri, who went with me to visit 
the Kundahs, the headquarters of the Pan clan. Mr. 
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Alackenzie, with whom I was staying, had shot a sambhar, 
and Kutadri joined others in making a heart}' meal on the 
flesh of the animal. The next daj' he felt far from well, and 
searching in his mind for the cause of his sufferings, his 
suspicions did not fall on the sambhar, but wavered between 
sorcery of the Kurumbas and the anger of the gods of the 
localit}', because he had shown me certain sacred features of 
the land. He was unable to continue to act as my guide, 
rendering my visit to the Kiindahs largely fruitless, and on 
his return home he frightened himself into serious illness. 

Teitnir, who had told me man)- things, but, above all, had 
dared to show me the erkuinptthpii)ii sacrifice, lost his wife a 
few days after this ceremony. She had given birth to a 
dead child, and in spite of obviously serious fever, she had 
gone through a tr)’ing ceremony connected with removal to 
the seclusion-hut, and had walked a long way to this hut. 
Two da\-.s later she died. 

Kaners, who had been my chief informant on the procedure 
of the //daily, awoke one morning to find the dairy of his 
village burnt. No human agency seemed possible, and no 
doubt was entertained that it was another manifestation of 
the displeasure of the gods. 

Numerou.s councils were held, and the diviners were con- 
sulted, on this occasion Midjkudrand Tadrners. The)- found 
that Kutadri’s misfortunes were due to his having revealed to 
me secrets about Pan, although, as a matter of fact, his illness 
had prevented his telling me anything of importance. It 
was decided that he was to give a buffalo to the J’an ti. 

The death of Teitnir’s wife was found to have two causes.^ 
The first was that Teitnir had shown me the erkuutptthpinii 
ceremony ; the second was that he had gone with his wife 
to Lake \hew, the house of the Zenana mission, and 
had sta)-ed there for several months, Teitnir having done 
this in order to avoid losing his wife according to the 
teirrsthi custom (see Chap. XXI 1 1 I'or the first offence 
Teitnir was to do inioriiti to his clan, the Kuudrol, and for 
the second offence he was to give a buffalo to the Amatol, 

^ According to a later dmling of the U'liol, the death of Tersveli was due to 
5<9rcery (see p. 261). 
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his pia, or grandfather, being especially singled out among 
them. The latter penalty was paid before I left the hills. 
Teitnir devoted a sacred buffalo {pasthir) to his grandfather, 
and as a sign that he had done so, he did kahnelpnditJiti to 
Ivievan (52), one of the chief men of his family. The giving 
of the buffalo was followed by a feast. 

The teuol were also consulted on account of the burning of 
the dairy belonging to the village of Kaners. They decided 
that the loss of the dairy was due to spontaneous combustion, 
“had burnt of itself,” because Kaners had revealed to me the 
secrets of the ti, and, as he had told me chiefly the procedure 
of the Nodrs he was sentenced to do irnortiti to this 
institution. 

Kodrner, who had been my general assistant, was directed 
to perform pilindrtiti to Kiudr, and the taiol also said that 
all the Todas were to do irnortiti to the ti dairies because 
the elders had not intervened and put an end to the revelations 
which the people had been making to me. 

Unfortunately these decisions of the teuol were only given 
out very shortly before I left the hills. Indeed, the divination 
appeared to be still going on when I left, probably in order to 
obtain further light on the troubles. I had therefore no 
opportunity of witnessing the various ceremonies which were 
to result from my visit. I hoped that Samuel might have 
been able to see some of them, but the only proceedings of 
which he was able to give me any account took place on 
January 5th, nearly a month after my departure, when all the 
Todas assembled at the ti mad of Modr, where the buffaloes 
of the Nodrs ti were standing, and prayed to the ti to pardon 
them for the sins they had committed in revealing its 
secrets. After praying, they took food in the pul of the 
dairy, and did not return home till the evening. I was not 
told of the existence of any such ceremony of atonement by 
prayer only, and I strongly suspect it was an innovation 
adopted in order to avoid the expense of the general irnortiti 
to the ti which the diviners had prescribed. 

Several of the offerings which were thus ordered by the 
teuol seem clearly to have been of the nature of punishment. 
Kodrner was to do pilinortiti because he had helped me, and 
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the Todas in general were to give buffaloes to the ti dairies. 
When I was first told about these offerings, I was inclined to 
regard them in general as punishments and to treat them as 
if they were social regulations. With further knowledge it 
seemed clear that they were distinctly of a religious nature, 
and were really sin offerings designed to propitiate the gods 
and bring about the removal of misfortunes which had come 
upon the offenders. I have therefore described these offerings 
in the same chapter as the ceremony which is clearly a 
sacrifice. 

The variety of the irnortiti ceremony in which a buffalo 
is given to the ti dairy is that which approaches most 
nearly to a sacrifice ; the offered animal is not killed, but in 
going to the sacred herd of the ti, it may clearly be regarded 
as devoted to the service of the gods. The ceremony of 
pilinortiti to the sacred dairy of Kiudr is again an example 
of an offering to a higher power in those cases in which the 
ring is given by a man of another clan so that the mechanism 
of the kiidr does not come into play. 

These clear examples of ofiterings to gods or sacred places 
are, however, very closely related to the other cases in which 
offerings simpl}' pass from one division of the clan to another. 
It seems that we have in these offerings a good example of 
something which is midway between a social regulation of the 
nature of punishment and a definitel}' religious rite of pro- 
pitiation of higher powers. 

There are two chief possibilities. The idea of offering to a 
higher power may be primary, and the ceremonies of irnortiti, 
&c., in which the property merely passes from one division of 
the clan to the other may be secondary modifications to keep 
property within the clan. On the other hand, the mechanism 
of the kudr may be primary, and irjiortiti to the ti dairy and 
pilinortiti to Kiudr may be religious developments of what 
was originally a social regulation. 

I have no information which enables me to say that one of 
the two possibilities is more probable than the other. The 
solution probabl)^ depends on the much larger question, 
whether the Todas arc people whose religious system has 
developed out of the state of many primitive people where 
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social regulations exist without anything which can clearly 
be called a religious sanction, or whether they are a people 
whose religious sj-stem has degenerated from one higher than 
that they now possess. 

If the former supposition is correct, it is probable that the 
religious sanction has been added to the system of social 
punishment, which seems to be all which clearly exists in the 
offerings when these are kept within the clan. If the latter 
supposition is correct, it seems more likely that the whole 
mechanism of the kudr is a device by which offerings which 
should be made to a higher power may remain the property 
of the clan. 

The fact that the giving of the buffalo or other offering is 
accompanied by prayer and the various restrictions of a more 
or less religious nature which accompany the ceremonial 
show that af the present time the ceremony has in all cases 
a very definitely religious character, but it is quite possible to 
regard these features in two waj-s, either as accretions to a 
system of social punisliment or as vestiges of what was once 
a purely religious sacrifice in which the offerings were given 
to the gods. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IJIRTH AND CHILDHOOD CEKEMOXIES 

The ceremonies connected with childbirth begin before 
the birth of the child. These ceremonies arc onl\' performed 
for the first child or when the woman obtains a new husband, 
so that they ma}-, from one point of view, be regarded as 
marriage ceremonies. X'evertheless, I jjrefer to consider them 
here, and to lea\-e the ceremonies more strictly connected 
with marriage till a later chapter. These latter ceremonies 
are far less elaborate than those to be described in this 
chapter, and may be more fitly considered in connexion 
with the social regulation of marriage. 

At or about the fifth month of pregnanc}-, a ceremony 
is performed which is called nr patitth kditiititthpiuii, "village 
left, hand we burnt,” or more shorth', urvatpimi, " village we 
leave,” or kaitiititthpiini. The ceremony is named from its 
two essential features ; the woman leaves the village and li\'cs 
secluded in a hut and her wrists are burnt. 

When it is known that the ceremoii)- is to take place, a 
special hut, called puzhars {Vx". 45), is built in a prescribed 
place at some little distance fi'om the village, or if this building 
already exists, it is put into good order. The word puzhars 
means •' mud-house ” or " earth-house,” which would seem to 
point to a time when a temporary hut of mud was used, but 
at the present time it is built of wood, though it is of much 
simpler and rougher construction than the ordinar\’ hou.se. 

The distance of the puzhars from the huts in uhicli the 
people live depends on the degree of sacredness of the village. 
According to Breeks, the distance is greatest in those villages 
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which have a dairy of the conical kind, but it seems that there 
is no real difference between these villages and any other 
etudmad. In some cases when the dairy has a high degree of 
sanctity, the pnshars may be at an adjacent village ; thus, a 
pregnant woman of Kiudr goes into seclusion at Molkush, 



FIG. 45. — THE ‘ rUZHARb ’ AT MOLKUbH. 


about a quarter of a mile away, and at this village the 
seclusion-hut (Fig. 45) is about a hundred yards from the 
house in which the people live. 

I may mention here that the objection to the presence of a 
pregnant woman in one of the more sacred villages may ex- 
tend to a time when she is not in the seclusion-hut. Wdien I 
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visited Kiudr for the purpose of testing the people of the 
village for colour-blindness, Sintagars, who was pregnant and 
was living at Molkush, was not allowed to come to the hut to 
be tested like the rest, but sat on the mound shown in the 
foreground of Fig. 7, about thirty yards away. 

The features of the hand-burning ceremony as performed 
by the Tartharol differ considerably from tho.se for a Teivali 
woman, and I will begin with a description of the former. 

On the day of the new moon, the woman goes to the 
pHzhars. The husband (or in his absence his brother or other 
near male relative) cuts six sticks of the kind called 
kivadrikurs and sets them up so as to represent a dairy with two 
rooms, which is called ptilpali. He then cuts four bamboo- 
reeds called zvadr, about eighteen inches long, which represent 
dair}’ vessels; two of them are called patatpun, and the other two 
ertatpun. He fills these with water taken neither from the 
pali nipa nor from the ars nipa, for if he touched the water 
of either of the streams, they would be defiled and their water 
could not be used. He therefore fetches the water from a 
stream at some distance from the village. 

The husband brings the reeds half filled with water and 
places those called patatpnn in the inner room of the pitlpali. 
He takes the other two — the ertatpun — to a two-}'ear-old 
female calf {pal), and pours out the water from one reed on 
the left side of the middle of the back (//:’) of the calf, and 
catches the water in the other. He then gives tao leaves 
[kakuders) to the woman, who makes a leaf vessel, into which 
he pours three times from the ertatpun the water which has 
flowed from the back of the calf. The woman raises the leaf 
vessel to her forehead and then drinks, and the man puts the 
two ertatpun into the outer room of the pulpali} The woman 
then bows down with her forehead to the threshold of the 
pulpali, and the man takes up the sticks forming the imitation 
dair)' and the four reeds and throws all away. 

^ It Will be noticed that the pafaipiin are placed in tlie inner room and the 
crtatpitn in the uutei room. In the ordinary dairy both woidd be placed in the 
inner room, though in different places. The procedure of this ceremonv Nec-m^, 
therefore, to resemble that of the ti rather than of the ordiuaiy dairy. It NUggC'.tb 
that we ha\e heie a relic of a lime when every dairy had at lea^t two rooms, one 
for the things tff the patatunv and another for the things of the cftalmar. 
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The woman has brought with her a new earthenware pot 
called niatkiidrik/inio which she puts food h-icc or grain) and 
water, and places it on a small oven made on the spot with 
stones. W’hen the food is cooked, the woman takes two leaves 
called pt'lkkodsthmnliers, i.e., leaves used in the ordination of 
the palikartDiokh, and portions out the food on the leaves. 
She then brings two pieces of wood called parskiiti (Eleagnus 
latifolia), puts them in the ground and covers them with a 
blanket. The two leaf-plates with the food are now placed 
on the two pieces of wood, one on each, and the woman 
asks Idni podia. Pin podia ? {podia = have you come?) IMy 
informants could tell me nothing about Pirn or Piri, except 
that the former was supposed to be male and the latter 
female. 

The woman throws the parskuti into the bushes, this 
procedure being called tapi kins vutpimi, “ bushes stick throw 
we," and then makes a little roll of threads which is called 
pas/di, puts it in the fire and burns herself with the roll in four 
places, two on each hand, once on the prominence formed by 
the carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb, and once on the 
prominence formed by the styloid process of the radius. The 
burning is sometimes done for her by the woman who is to 
stay in the puzhars with her* during her period of seclusion. 
Wdien the ceremony is over, the woman goes into the hut with 
her companion and stays there for nearly a month, till thiee or 
four da}'s before the next new moon. While in the .sechusion- 
hut, the woman is visited by relatives and friends, who do not, 
however, come near the hut, but stand some way off and say 
kaitutudpatia ? (“ Have you had hand-burning? The\' lea\-e 
a present of rice for the woman and go to the people of the 
village, b}- whom they are entertained. 

When the woman comes out of the pirJiais at the end of 
the month, there is a ceremony called inarthk inaj atpimi, 
“ To the village buttermilk we pour." Early in the morning of 
the appointed day a man of the IMelgars clan comes to the 
village and milks one of the ordinarj' buffaloe.s (pntiir. into 
the vessel called kabaiiacliok. The buffalo must not have 

’ I wai told .at first that it might bo Jono by her hii-baml. but thi, appeared to 
be d mi.stake. 
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been milked by any one else since the time it last calved. 
The Melgars man places the milk in froiit of the hut 
where the woman usually live.s, and then goes awa}’, and 
the milk is taken by the people of the village. In the 
evening, after the da}’’s work is over and the buffaloes are 
shut up for the night, a woman is chosen who has had no 
contact with the secluded woman, and she takes the milk 
drawn by the Alclgars man to the purJiars, together with the 
leaves of the kind called parsers. She pours out the milk 
three times into these leaves and gives to the pregnant 
woman to drink. The latter has previously bathed and put 
on a new mantle, and after drinking she returns to the 
ordinary luit and may resume her household work. 

The milking is done b}- a IMelgars man for all the Tarthar 
clans except that of Kwddrdoni, where the buffalo is milked 
by a man of that clan. I do not know why this clan forms 
an e.Kccption to the general rule, but Kwddrdoni is one of 
the most remote Toda villages, and it is possible^ that the 
difficulty of getting a Melgars man to come to them has led 
the people to do this part of the ceremoii}’ themselves. 

For fifteen days after leaving the scclusion-hut, the woman 
must drink buttermilk [H'oeured from a Melgars dairy, and 
must take food called perithre viz., grain or rice which has 
been cooked in Melgars buttermilk. At the end of the 
fifteen days she gives up taking the perit'or, but continues to 
drink Melgars buttermilk for another fifteen cla}’s. 

For a woman of the Teivaliol, the ccremon}- of urvatpiuii 
is much more simple. Xo pulpalt is made, and the husband 
fetches two pieces of reed onl\-, which are called ertatpun. 
The}' are half fille.J with water, which is [)oured from one 
over the back of a calf into the other as in the Tarthar 
ceremon}-, and the W(jman drinks in the same wa}-, but this is 
immcdiatcl}- followed by the hand-burning, and the rite with 
the two sticks and the invocation of Firn and Piri is entirely 
omitted. 

' The f.ict that the people eT Me-lgars an,! Kwodiduni are not allowed to 
intermarry sugoeso, howevci. that there is some relation between these clan.s 
which is the cause of the exception. 

“ This niay possibly be a cuiruialioii e>f perithtbr. 
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The Teivali ceremony on coming out of the puzJiars takes 
place in the early morning. xA man (not the husband) 
fetches water from the ars nipa in a brass vessel called acliok. 
He takes the ves.sel to a pregnant buffalo and tries to milk 
the buffalo over the vessel of water. Although no milk comes, 
the attempt is supposed to convert the water in the vessel 
into milk. The woman then leaves the scclusinn-hut and is 
given two leaves {parsers), of which she makes a leaf cup, 
and the man pours the water which is supposed to be milk 
into the cup three times, and the woman drinks each time after 
raising the cup to her forehead. The woman and her compan- 
ion then go to another special hut, called aliars, and stay there 
for a week, or if there is in the village a house of the kind 
called inerkalars (.see p. 29), the woman may go to the hinder 
part of this hou.se instead of to the aliars, but in this case all 
the household things have to be removed from the incrkalars. 

At the end of the week in the aliars or incrkalars, there 
follows the ceremony called inarthk maj atpinii. Early in the 
morning the palikartmokh brings pcninaj (J.e., butter and 
buttermilk) in an earthenware pot and two firebrands [tiitkuli) 
to the front of the hut, puts the brands on the ground, la}'s the 
pot on them for a time, and then puts the pot on the raised 
platform in front of the hut. He then goes away, and a 
woman brings a brass vessel {terg) and transfers the butter 
and buttermilk to the terg, and gives it to the woman, who 
drinks and goes to the ordinary hut. 

While the woman is in the aliars or incrkalars, she is not 
confined to the dwelling as when in the pusshars, but may go 
about. She must not, however, do any household work, nor 
go to any other village, nor to the ordinary huts of her own 
village. If in the hinder part of the incrkalars, she must not 
go to the fore part of the house. 

Thus the ritual of theTartharol differs greatly from that of 
the Teivaliol in these ceremonies. The rite of making an 
artificial dairy is entirely omitted by the Teivaliol, and, as 
we shall see later, it is also omitted in a similar ceremony 
performed after childbirth, though the pieces of reed used to 
pour water over the calf are named after dairy vessels in both 
cases. I could obtain no explanation of the difference of 
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procedure, nor of the omission of the invocation of Pirn and 
Piri by the Teivali division. It is possible that this latter 
ceremony has been borrowed, but if so, there is no obvious 
reason wh}' it should have been borrowed by one division, 
and not by the other. 

In the ceremonies accompaning the return to ordinarj’ life, 
it is perhaps natural that the Melgars man should only take 
part in the proceedings of his own division. The other chief 
difference in the procedure of the two divisions is that the 
return takes place in two stages among the Teivaliol, while 
the Tarthar woman goes directly from the piizJiars to the 
ordinary hut. I was told that the difference was connected 
with the fact that the Tarthar women drank milk, whilst the 
Teivali women did not, but I could not discover why this 
should lead to a difference of procedure. 

The PuRsuTriMi Ceremony 

About the seventh month of pregnancy a ceremony is 
performed, which is called piirsiitpiini, “bow (and arrow) 
we touch.” This ceremony begins on the evening before 
the da>- of the new moon. The pregnant woman goes into 
a wood about a furlong from the village at which she is living. 
She is accompanied by her husband, or if she has several, by 
the husband who is to give the bow and arrow. The husband 
cuts a triangular niche in a tree,i of which the Toda name is 
kers. The niche is large enough to contain a lamp, and 
is made a few feet above the ground, so that it is about 
on a level with the eyes of the woman when she is sitting on 
the ground. Ghi is then put in an earthenware lamp, which 
is lighted and placed in the niche. Some sort of arrange- 
ment is made on the tree to provide a covering under which 
the woman is later to sit, but I could not satisfy myself 
e.xactly how this is done. Husband and wife then go 
to find the wood called puv'} and the grass called nark? A 
bow {purs') is made from the wood by stripping off a piece 
of bark and stretching it across the bent stick so as to 

■ Eii^oiia A) nottiana, - Sophora ^latua. 

Andropo^on schananthiis. 
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form the .string of the bow.^ The grass is put in the little 
artificial bow so as to resemble an arrow. 

The husband and wife return to the tree with the bow and 
arrow, and the relatives of the pair come to the spot. The 
father of the woman promises a young female calf, the off- 
spring of a given buffalo, which he names, sa\-ing after the 
the name pol todcin, or calf I have given ’ ; thus, Ketnars pol 
todcin would mean, " I have given a calf, the daughter of 
Kemars.” 2 Then husband and wife salute certain people by 
bowing before them and raising their feet to the forehead 
{kalmelpudithti]- The wife saliite.s in this wa\' all her male 
relatives and those of her husband older than herself — i.c., she 
salutes those whom she would salute in this way under normal 
circumstances (see Chap. XXI). The husband salutes all the 
male relatives of his wife, irrespective of their being older or 
younger than himself. 

The wife then sits down beneath the tree in front of the 
lamp, and the husband gives her the imitation bow and arrow. 
In doing so he says the kivarrjain of his village followed by 
the words “ Teikir.zi Tirsk, pnrsvat !" — ix., To Teikirzi and 
Tirshti, hold the bow and arrow!” The wife replies, 
ivevu ? ” — *' What is the name of the bow and arrow ? " — and 
the husband then gives the name of the bow and arrow, which 
is different for each clan. The question and answer arc each 
time repeated so that they are said three times. The formulre 
repeated on this occasion differ for each clan in the kicarrzani 
of the village and in the name of the bow. For the Kuudrol 
the latter was pursgarnv, so that a Kuudr man would first 
say, "Att/ikar Teikirzi Tirsk pnrsvat," and in answer to his 
wife’s question he would answer, “ Piirsgdriiv." The only clan 
which does not say the kimrzani of the village is that of 
Xddrs, where only the names of the gods are mentioned. 

I only obtained the special names of the bow from 
three clans — tho.se of Kuudr, Kars and Taradr. That of 

^ See the bow ni the hand of the boy in I'ig. 57, Thh bow ib the >aine ab that 
ut>ed in the piirsutpinii ceremony. 

- The butt'alo given in thitj way is called pulkidadr^ or bow and anew 'dft. 

My n<;)tes do not make it absedutely clear Ub to whether he may not also 
balute the female lelativcb of hib wife, but I do not think tlut he dueb so. 
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Kuudr has already been given ; the name of the Kars bow is 
pidkiukhm and that of Taradr pursudsk. When the husband 
gives the bow and arrow to his wife, she raises it to her 
forehead and then, holding it in her right hand, turns to gaze 
at the lamp in the tree. She looks for an hour or until the 
lamp goes out, and then all present^ go to the village for food, 
except the husband and wife. The man makes a fireplace, 
lights a fire and cooks jaggery and rice in a new pot, 
using onl}’ ghi, and not butter, to mi.x the rice, and while he is 
doing this his wife ties up certain kinds of food in a cloth 
and puts the bundle under the tree. This food includes rice, 
ragi, barley, wheat, the grain f?) called kini (see p. 266), some 
jaggery and salt. Some pieces of honeycomb are also placed 
on leaves, which are then thrown away. When the food 
cooked by the man is ready both husband and wife eat 
together. 

Later the relatives return from the village and all pass the 
night in the wood, the relatives keeping at some distance from 
the married pair. At daybreak on the following day, the 
day of the new moon, all return to the village and feast, 
f)od being given to all visitors. 

Several of those who have described this ceremony have 
included in the descripti<jn an account of “ tying the tali!' - 
.So far as I could ascertain nothing of the kind is done. 
1 inquired into the point many times and all agreed that it 
f)rmed no part of the 'I'oda ceremony and that its equivalent 
was the giving of the bow and arrow. Alore than one 
man spoke of the pursutpiini ceremoti}’ as ‘‘ tying the tali!' 
but the latter e.xpression is merely the equivalent of " marriage 
ceremony,” and the ver}’ man who used this e.xpression denied 
vehemently that t\'ing the tali or an)Thing else round 


’ According t > a recent account ^iven to me by Mr. Thurston, the people leave 
the spot about six o'clock in the evening. The time is determined by the opening 
of the tlo^^er> of --J'.not/ura tptraptc', \\hich i> called by the Todas dr mam pnv. 
or six o'clock flu\ser. This flower is a garden escape, so that this special practice 
must be recent, but it suggests that the general practice of telling the time of dav 
by means of flowers may be an old Toda custom. 

- Mr. Natesa Sastri {Madias Mail. August 2Sth, 1894) states that the bow and 
arrow are tied round the neck of the woman, m) that they dertnitely take the place 
of the tali. 
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the neck of the woman formed any part of the Toda 
ceremon}'. 

It seemed, however, that after pufsiitpimi the woman 
is allowed to resume her ornaments, which she has been 
prohibited from wearing up to this time, and it is possible 
that this resumption of her ornaments may have been mistaken 
for “ tying the tali!' It seemed clear, however, that the 
ornaments were not put on by the husband, nor did the 
resumption of the ornaments partake in any wa}' of a 
ceremonial character. 

As I hoped to have a chance of witnessing this ceremony 
during my visit, I did not thresh out the details of pursiitpitni 
as thoroughly as those of most other ceremonies and my 
account is not as complete as I could wish. 

The ceremony of pursutpimi is of the greatest importance 
from the social point of view and, as we shall see later, the 
fatherhood of the child depends entirel}- upon it. The 
man who gives the bow and arrow is the father of the 
child for all social purposes, and is regarded as such even 
if he has had nothing to do with the woman before the 
ceremony. 

The ceremony must always be performed daring the first 
pregnancy of a woman and it takes place in any succeeding 
pregnancy only w'hen it is desired for any reason to alter the 
fatherhood of the children. One of the most .serious scandals 
in Toda society is the birth of a child when the mother has 
not been through this ceremon}-. 

Both the pregnancy ceremonies arc performed at the first 
funeral of an unmarried or barren woman. In the case of an 
unmarried girl the bow and arrow are given at the pursnlpimi 
ceremony by a matdmni of the deceased — i.c., by a relative 
whom the decea.sed girl might herself have married. The 
hand-burning of the urvatpimi ceremony is usuall}- performed 
by a woman of the same clan as the deceased. 

Since the ceremonies are only performed at the first 
pregnancy, or when it is desired to change the fatherhood 
of a child, it seems clear that thev closely resemble marriasre 
ceremonies. They would seem to be either marriage cere- 
monies which have been postponed till shortly before the 
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birth of the first child,^ or, what is more probable, pregnancy 
ceremonies resembling those customary in India, which have 
acquired social significance and have come to resemble 
marriage ceremonies. But the numerous ceremonies which 
are performed during pregnancy by the Hindus take place 
during every pregnancy and are, therefore, sharply differen- 
tiated from the Toda rites. 


Childbirth 

W hen the woman returns from the seclusion-hut after the 
urvatpitni ceremony she lives in her usual home with the rest 
of the family and does her usual work, and she is delivered 
there. It seemed that any one might be present, and that 
there was no special ceremony connected with delivery. 

During delivery, the woman kneels with her head resting 
on the breast of a man. usually her husband, who clasps his 
hands behind her neck. She is tended by a woman, usually 
by one noted for skill in these matters. If there is much 
delay, all men and women present lay their hands on the 
head of the woman and say : 

“ Sivdnii maz viinnd ; sziuhni pddikan tennd." 

If this is not efficacious a man brings water in a vessel and 
pra}’S, stirring the water with a piece of grass of the kind 
called kakar. When the prayer is finished, the man sprinkles 
the water over the woman. 

The cord ( peki'i'} is cut with a knife, being held down with 
a stick while it is being cut. 

The afterbirth is callejl naj ox pekiikudri. If there is delaj' 
in its deliver}’, a medicine called najmad is given which is 
procured from the Badagas. The afterbirth is buried on the 
day on which the woman goes to the seclusion-hut, a few days 

* This seems to have occmred in a similai ceremony practised by the Badagas, 
among uhom it is said that a woman is not fully considered a wife till about the 
seventh month of the first pregnancy, when a cord is put round her neck by the 
husband and the legal marriage becomes complete. (See Thurston. Hall. IV., 
p. 167.) 
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after delivery. If the child is still-born its body is buried at 
the same time. 

A caul is named X’rCfZrt'r/ ■ umbrella , but no importance is 
attached to it, nor is it kept. 

Seclusion after Childbirth 

Two or three days after childbirth the mother and child go 
to the seclusion-hut, or puzhars, the same structure being used 
as after the hand-burning ceremony. Various rites are per- 
formed, both when going to and leaving the seclusion-hut, 
and these have many points in common with those which 
take place before and after the hand-burning. As in that 
case, the procedure for the Tartharol differs considerably 
from that of the Teivaliol. 

The general name for the ceremony of going to the puz/iars 
is p'olk pot ha nir iitpimi — “to the calf back or hind quarters 
water we pour,” from one of the chief features of the proceed- 
ings. The ceremony takes place cither in the early morning 
or in the evening. 

The woman who is to be secluded, whether she be Tarthar 
or Teivali, rubs a.shes on her head and face ' phthi nJipivii, 
ashes we rub;, and comes out of the ordinary hut in which 
she has been living since the delivery. She holds over 
her head a branch of the ‘ Xilgiri holly,’ ^ which has 
spreading lea\es so that it resembles an umbrella; this leaf}’ 
umbrella is called torikioadr, and the act is called t'onkioadr 
patipinii, “ we hold the umbrella.” The head is also covered with 
Xhepiitkiili. From the moment she leaves the hut the woman 
is very careful to keep her face turned awa\- from the sun, not 
on account of its no.xious influence, but in order to avoid the 
star or other body called Keirt, which ii supposed to be near 
the sun. The child is carried in front of the mother b}’ 
another woman, u ho, also holds a tor/kioadr to shelter the 
infant from the evil influence of Keirt. Among the Tartharol 
a small artificial dairy is made, exactl}’ as in the nrvatpiini 
ceremony, and four reeds are cut to represent dairy vessels. 

' Called by the Tud.i-. Ion or /oiimui (Biohru n, y) ; ius leave-, are used 
in the ordination of t)ie kii:foalikaytntokh. 
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As the woman walks towards the place where the pulpali has 
been erected, another woman lays on the ground before her a 
leaf of kakud on which she puts some threads taken from a 
madtitni — /A’., the garment worn by the zvursol. These threads 
are called tiDiikar} and they are taken up by the mother and 
put in the string round her waist on the right side.- \\’ater 


v 


1 *. 



IK,. 46.— 'iEK-.\Ei I .\i jiie Iioor or tue \i 

k\KI\ WIill HER lALK rERNED IRoM 1 H E. sr\. 


is then poured b\' the husbaiul from the imitation patatpun 
over the hind quarters phtha ^ of a calf, so that it falls 
into the ertatpun just as in the iirvatpiuii ceremony. 
Before the woman drinks this water, three drops of it are 
l)ut into the mouth of the chilrl and a four-anna jricce 
panDi) into its hand. The mother then drinks three times 
' Possibly ihib mean> ** calf of//////." 

- It\Mll he noticcfl tliai ihc woman puis the lia^iiiciit-> of tiou in hci waisl- 
strino on tlio no]it snlc. wliilc ihc \ai loiis dainmen who w cai ^^ //////' pul it on 
ihc left 
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and bows down at the threshold of the imitation dairy, after 
which she goes into the seclusion-hut. During the whole of 
the proceedings she is careful not to turn her face towards 
the sun. 

Among the Teivaliol there is no imitation dairy and. as in 
the nrvatpinii ceremony, only two reeds are used as crtatpun. 
A fire is made on an improvised fireplace of three stone.s, and 
lighted by means of thatch brought from the hut,^ and food 
is put on a fragment of an earthenware vessel and placed over 
the fire. 

After the woman has drunk of the water which has been 
poured over the back of the calf, she breaks the earthenware 
fragment over the fire, saying, Nansavku, '■ to Xamav, " this 
rite being called Nauiavtur kiviidrtpiini, “ to Xamav we give.” 
The woman then goes to the seclusion-hut, being assisted b)- 
her husband, who now acquires the impurity which is called 
ichdiil, and an)- one else who touches the woman after this 
ceremonj- also becomes ickchil. 

I saw the ceremony of going to the pnrJiars on two 
occasions, the woman each time belonging to the Teis-aliol, 
The most striking feature of each occasion was the obvious 
and intense dread of Keirt. In one case, soon after leavinu' 
the hut, the woman, Sintagars, called out for another umbrella 
as she feared that the thrikivadr was not sufficient to shelter 
her from Keirt, and during the rest of the proceedings she 
held over herself both the leaf)- umbrella and one of the 
ordinary kind. 

I was told that all the chief incidents of the ccremon\- — the 
rubbing on of ashes, the holding of the leaf umbrella, the 
pouring of water over the calf and the giving to Xamav — were 
all designed to avert the evil influence of Keirt, which the\- 
call Keirtpudrtvuti (see p. 269}. 

After the woman has gone to the seclu.sion-hut she i.s 
visited by relati\ cs and friends, who stand at a distance, just 
as they did after the hand-burning ceremnn\-. The)- bring rice 
with them as a present and call out 

Manvut <h-n mikh udpatia ' 

Confined life lemainiiij; (ei il.^uyhtei I had \ on " 

I .\m dinihtful wliLthei iho i., e-'emi,il. 
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“ Have you had a son 'or daughter) and are yet alive? ” The 
visitors then go to the huts of the village and are enter- 
tained. 

The woman and child stay in the seclusion-hut, accompanied 
by the husband and by a woman who is usually the assistant 
at the birth. If the child is not the first, the mother remains 
in seclusion till a few days before the next new moon, this 
kind of seclusion being called naterspcr. If the child is 
the first-born, the stay in the seclusion-hut is longer and is 
called kacirtliersper. In this case the woman sta)'s in the hut 
till a month has elapsed after the new moon following the 
birth. Thus Sintagars went into seclusion on Sunday, 
October 19th, and came out on Thursday, November 27th, 
1902, exactly four weeks after the new moon of October 
31st. 

The proceedings on leaving the seclusion-hut are like those 
which take place after the seclusion following the iirvatpinii 
ceremon}-, but with a few additional rites. 

Among the Tartharol there is only one ceremony, called 
mart/ik viaj atpinii, in which a buffalo is milked on the 
morning of the day b_\’ a Melgars man. Before the woman 
drinks the milk in the evening, another woman lays threads of 
tuui on leaves of kakiid, and puts them on the ground 
before the mother, who puts them in the right side of 
her waist-string as when going to the seclusion-hut. After 
returning to the hut the woman drinks IMelgars buttermilk 
and eats food cooked in Melgars buttermilk in exactly the 
same way as after the hand-burning ceremoii)-. 

Among the Teivaliol the return to ordinary life takes place 
in two stages, as after the hand-burning ceremony. The 
woman first goes to the aliars, or \.o the hinder part of the 
merkalars, after drinking water, which has been supposed 
to be turned into milk b\' pretended milking from a pregnant 
buffalo. I saw this ceremony on one occasion (Fig. 47) when 
the pretended milking was done by a small boy, Pongudr (52), 
and the supposed milk was poured into the leaves and given 
to the mother b\' a woman who had not been present in the 
seclusion-hut with her. The person who pretends to milk the 
pregnant buffalo becomes ichchil by doing so, and the reason 
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why a young boy was chosen for this office was that the 
adult members of the family might escape the disabilities 
attendant on this condition. On this occasion especial care 
was taken that the mother should sit facing the sun during 
the ceremony. She at first sat down with her face turned 
away from the sun, and she was made to turn round, so that 



1 IG. 47. — SI.NI AG-AKb DKIAKING .A 1 1 HL ‘.M.VK'IUK .M.AJ -Vll'lMl' Ll-.KKMO.W. 
THE BOV, PO.NGL'DR. I-- -.[lllNG IIEIU.MI lll.K. 


she directly faced it. This was the exact opposite of the 
procedure followed when going to the seclusion-hut. 

After being in the aliars or nierkalars for a week there 
follows the ceremony of marthk inaj atpiuii, which is the same 
as that after the iirvatpimi ceremont’, with the addition that 
a representation of a hut is made with fi\'e or six sticks of 
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the kind called ktvadrikurs. A boy goes within the imita- 
tion hut with a brass vessel (achok), and coming out gives 
this to the woman, who bows down (nersatiti) with her child 
at the threshold of the imitation hut. She then takes butter 
and buttermilk which have been placed by the palikartinokh 
on fire-brands (see p. 318). After taking the mixture the 
woman goes to the dwelling-hut and resumes her ordinary- 
duties. 

It is the custom for everyone present on this occasion to 
give the child a four-anna piece {panni), and near relatives 
may often give more. A small loincloth (tadrp) provided with 
a pocket called terigs is put round the child, and into this 
pocket the money is put, this action receiving the name of 
terigs katpimi, or “we tie the terigs." I did not hear of this 
pocket in any other ceremonies, and, so far as I know, it is 
only made in the tadip used on this occasion, or if a constant 
feature of the tadrp, it has no other ceremonial use. So far 
as I am aware, the representation of a house is only used by" 
the Teivaliol, while the imitation daiiy made on going to the 
seclusion-hut after hand-burning and childbirth is only made 
by the Tartharol. 

It is tempting to suppose that the water poured in these 
ceremonies from an imitation dairy vessel over the back of a 
calf is regarded as milk, and if this is so, the drinking of milk, 
real or fictitious, would be the essential feature of all these 
ceremonies. Further, the conjecture is natural that the drinking 
is designed to promote the formation and flow of milk in the 
woman. It is perhaps in favour of this that in the ceremony- 
after childbirth, when this motive would be especially im- 
portant, the water is poured over the hind-quarters of the 
calf and not over the middle of its back, as in the earlier 
ceremony-. But if the promotion of lactation is the leading- 
motive of the ceremonies, it is difficult to see why a buffalo 
in full milk should not have been chosen instead of a two- 
year-old calf 

It is possible that there is some reason why- an adult buffalo 
should not be used on such an occasion, and that a calf is 
used as a substitute, and. on the whole, the view that some 
features of the ceremonie-i had their origin in the motive 
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suggested is the most probable one ; but this can only be con- 
jecture, for it is, I think, quite clear that the ceremonies have 
now become purely ritual, and are performed with no other 
reason than that they are prescribed b}’ custom. 

The use of an artificial dairy among the Tartharol, however, 
has almost certainly a deeper meaning. It is a striking fact 
that a pregnant woman and one soon after childbirth should 
have relations with a dairy, even if only artificial, when in 
ordinary life they have nothing to do with it or its ceremonial. 
Still more remarkable is the fact that a Tarthar woman after 
childbirth puts round her waist threads from the garment 
worn only by dairymen, a garment which has a distinctl)- 
sacred character. If this were done only in the case of a 
male child, it might be supposed that the idea is one of 
initiation into the life connected with the dairv', but the 
artificial dairy after the hand-burning ceremon>- is made 
when the sex of the child is unknown, and, so far as my 
information goes, the use of the dairy and the threads from 
the tu)ii occurs after the birth of either a bo\- or girl. It is 
possible that the ceremonial observances are relics of a time 
when women had more to do with the dair\- and its ritual 
than the}’ have at present ; or it may be that contact with 
the sacred objects, real or fictitious, is held to neutralise in 
some way the dangerous nature of pregnant and parturient 
women. 

There is some reason to believe that the material of which 
the tuni is made is the same as that of the ancient clothing 
of the Todas, the cloth called an. As we shall see later, 
the an is still used in the funeral ceremonies, and it is 
possible that the threads of tuni are used in these cere- 
monies as relics of the ancient clothing of the Todas, 
and that they are obtained from the inadtuni because 
it is the most convenient way of obtaining the ancient 
material. If this had been the motive, however, I think the 
word an would almost certainly have been used, as it still is 
in the funeral ceremonies. Nevertheless, this remains as a 
possible alternative explanation of the use of a sacred dair}- 
garment b\’ a woman after childbirth. 

A further mysterious feature of these ceremonie-' is that 
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the two rites which seem to bring women into special relation 
with the dairy are limited to the Tartharol. If these rites be 
regarded as relics of a time when women had more to do 
with dair)- operations than at present, the possibility follows 
that this former function of women was limited to one division 
of the Todas. 

I could obtain no explanation of the meaning of the word 
pulpali, used for the imitation dairy made in the Tarthar 
ceremonies. Puli means tamarind, and in a ceremony of the 
Nairs of Malabar called pulikati, performed in the ninth 
month of pregnancy, the woman drinks tamarind juice.^ It 
is possible that the two ceremonies have a common origin, 
the only indication of which in the Toda ceremony lingers 
in the name of ‘ tamarind dairy.’ It is, however, possible 
that the dairy is so called because it is made on the out- 
skirts of the village, though I do not know definitely that 
the word pul would be used for outskirts in this special 
sense. 


L'XCO\ EKING THE CHILD’S FACE 

While in the seclusion-hut with its mother and for some 
time after, the child has its face covered, and no one 
e.xcept the mother is allowed to see it. At the end of the 
third month - the face of the child is uncovered, and this 
ceremony is called inokli uiutar terithti, “child outside he 
opens,” or, more shortly, nn'itar tcrtlipiini. If the child is a 
boy, he is taken by his father early in the morning to the 
front of the dairy, and both father and child bow down at the 
threshold of the dairy {pavuersatiti ), the child being put down 
b\' his father so that his forehead touches the threshold. The 
child is then taken tej the place where the buffaloes arc 
.standing, and there the face is uncovered, the child being- 
held so that he looks towards the sun when the covering is 
removed. 

If the child is a girl, she is taken by her mother to the 
inajvatvandni, the place where the women go to recei\c 

‘ Bun. Ma.iiii' \ul. iii. p -4-- 

Acronlin^ lo mne .irruunt llic ccioinony lakes place on the* louiuth tla\ aflci 
biilh. 
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buttermilk from the dairyman, and there the mother uncovers 
the child’s face. 

I was not told that the covering of the face is designed 
to protect the child from the influence of the evil e_\-e, but this 
is the probable motive. The object of the ceremony is 
probably to minimise the danger incurred when the covering 
is removed by putting the child, if a boy, into relation with the 
three sacred objects, the dairy, the herd of buffaloes, and the 
sun. If a girl, the child is taken to the spot nearest to the 
dairy where women are allowed to go. 

Naming tui: Child 

The child is named after its face has been uncovered. The 
ceremony is called per vast/ipimi, " name we give,"’ and it may 
take place immediately after tlie ceremony of uncovering the 
face, or a few days later. In the former case, the child, if a 
boy, is taken by his father from the place where the buffaloes 
are standing to the front of the house, and there the father 
shaves the middle part of the head of the child. Then the 
boy’s maternal uncle {mun') gives the name, and promises a 
calf, sa}’ing, pbl iid todein, " calf one I have given,’’ followed by 
the name of the child,’ and raises each foot to the head of the 
boy and touches his forehead, the .salutation on this occasion 
being called kalkartiti. Three grains of barley are put into 
the mouth of the boy and three into his back-hair, and then 
the grains arc thrown awa)-. 

There was some doubt as to the relative b\' whom a girl is 
named. It seemed clear that the name is given by a woman, 
and I was told definitely by some that it is given by the 
father's sister {viuDii) of the child. The wife of the iniiu 
would also be the miinii of the child, and it is possible that this 
relative may give the name. No calf is given to a girl, this 
being onl\’ done when boj s arc named. 

.After the naming, the parents of the child ma_\' give a feast 
if they are rich, but this seems to be now e.Nceptional. After 
receiving its name, the child is given food for the first time, 
ha\-ing been suckled up to this da}-, but my notes do not 

’ I ni iIk iialluc nl the n.uiic 'SAC ChaiHci \X\’l. 
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make it clear whether the child is weaned at this time or con- 
tinues to be suckled. 

When the child is .shaved, a bone of a bird called nidtpiil 
and a stone procured from the bazaar called ka)isutiinani are 
put round its wrist. The bone is cut into small pieces and 
strung alternately with pieces of the stone so as to form 
a kind of bangle. It was said that the child would become 
ill if this charm were not used, and the name of the stone 
rX’U'« = eye i shows that it is intended to avert the evil eye. 


The TER.sA.\tPTi>i.Mi Cere.vuj.nv 

This is a ceremon)' closely connected with the naming 
of a child, but only performed after tbe second funeral 
{inayvainolkedr) of a Tarthar man. It seemed probable that 
at one time the name was actuall)- given during the tersanipt- 
ceremony, but as the inarvainolkedr o{ 'Y-A.x\k\^.xo\ now 
occur only at considerable intervals, it has become the custom 
to bestow the name in conne.xion with the ceremony of 
uncovering the face. 

The ceremony of tcrsauiptpiini is performed on the da)- 
after the funeral, this day being called karvuoL, and as in the 
ceremony of naming, the chief part is taken by the child’s 
maternal uncle. The uncle comes to the village where 
the child is living, bringing a stake of wood of the wild rose ^ 
called kadakman. He splits the piece of wood into two pieces, 
each of which is called ketkark, and putting the hair of 
the child between the two kctkark, he cuts off a lock. If 
the child is of the Tarthar division, the hair is cut with a piece 
of sharpened iron called kanabp while the hair of a Teivali 
child is cut with an ordinar)' knife (turi), but both kanab and 
tiD'i on this occasion receive the special name of tersauipki. 
After cutting the lock of hair, the uncle puts it on one side 
together with the ketkark and the tcrsampki, and if the bo\- 
has not already been named, the name is now given by the 
uncle and a calf promised. 

Before this ceremony, the bangle of bone and stone, put 


^ Kom Lt-iJudiaultiana. 


- Lit. ‘c)c anew. 
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round the wrist of the child when it was shaved, is taken off 
and replaced by a piece of creeper called peival} After the 
ceremony the peival is removed. 

There was some doubt as to what was done with the lock 
of hair. Mr. Natesa Sastri states- that the hair is carefully 
preserved, but my informants did not confirm this, and it 
seemed as if they did not even adopt the precaution of hiding 
the hair, which is generally practised (see p. 268). 

The EAR-riERCiNG Ceremony 

The ceremony of piercing the ears is called kevi kiititi, and 
m.ay be done at any time from infancy up to even twenty 
years of age. The ceremony is often delayed until it can be 
performed for several members of a family at the same time 
in order to avoid the considerable expense connected with 
it. The ceremony must be done on a Sunday or Wednesday, 
and there must be no kedr in the clan, i.c., it must not be 
performed if the funeral ceremonies of a member of the clan 
are still unfinished. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony many guests 
assemble at the village, and the boys whose ears are to be 
pierced are dressed in their best clothing. The piercing is 
performed by two men, one for each ear. One is the mother's 
brother {inuu) of the boy, while the other is a man of the 
division to which the boy does not belong — a Teivali man if 
the boy is one of the Tartharol and vice versa. 

The piercing is done with a piece of a small ring, so fine 
that it is like a needle. The ring used in this way may be 
of sih'cr or gold, the latter only being used by the richer 
members of the community. 

Each boy then salutes {kalmelpudithti) all those present 
older than himself, both male and female. Each man as he 
raises his foot to the head of the boy sa} s ; — 

'J'dfiennuU idrmdmd, pathk nid, peda i/id. 

May it be well, may it be well, may he pro^pei . may he prospei , 

ir anur bl md. dr mokh pai md. 

buffaloes lOO may he rule. six sons may he have 

1 Ih'olxibly here pdi = demon (>ee p. l8o). d 
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Each man also gives four annas to the bo\- and each chief 
Toda may give one rupee. 

The salutation of their elders seems to be conditional on 
this gift of money. One of the most recent cases in which 
the ceremoii}' has been performed was when the ears of six 
of the sons of Tikievan of Kuudr and his brothers (56) were 
pierced. On this occasion Tikievan refused to take any monev 
from those present, and the boys only saluted those men who 
had celebrated the occasion by giving buffaloes to their father. 

As the kahnelpudithti salutation was omitted, the words 
given above as usually said by each person were on this 
occasion said collectively by all present while the six bo} s 
bowed down their heads to the ground. The ears of these 
boys were pierced by Teikudr (63), the first cousin of Sulnir, 
the mother of the boys, but regarded according to the Toda 
system as elder brother of the mother. 

The representative of the Tartharol who pierced the other 
ear was Pidrvan (9), probably chosen because he was one of 
the oldest and most influential of the Todas who lived at 
Pakhalkuclr, not far from Peivors, the home of the bov's. 

After the ceremonv’ all those present receive two balls of 
the food called ashkkartpimi, even a young child receiving 
his two balls of food. Each person then makes a hole in his 
food, into which ghi is poured, and all eat, washing their hands 
afterwards in water brought from the ars nipa. 

Only the ears of boys are pierced, and a bo}- maj- not enter 
upon the more sacred offices of the dairy till this ceremonv' 
has been performed. Among the Teivaliol, he cannot be- 
come palol, ivursol, or kaltuiokh, but he mav' be palikartuiokk. 
.Among the Tartharol, a boy cannot become palikartmokh at 
an\' kind of dairy till the ear-piercing ceremony has taken place. 

In the case of the ceremony for the sons of Tikiev'an I 
inquired into the actual expenses of the day. These ^vere as 
follows : — 

gram 17 rupees 

jaggei) . . . 10 ,, 

lice 7 

loh kitdi of ghi . . 21 , 

tobacco and salt . . 2 

amounting to 57 rupees. 
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On the other hand, six buffaloes were given to Tikievan ; 
two by the Badaga Monegarof Tuneri ; one each from Berner 
and Tebner (68), whose daughter Sinmokh had married 
Piliagar, one of the boys. The other two buffaloes were 
given by Teikudr, the uncle of the boys who had taken part in 
the ear-piercing. 

Several of these buffaloes were either given in return for 
buffaloes which Tikievan had previously given, or Tikievan 
would be expected to give buffaloes in return when any suit- 
able occasion aro.se in the families of the donors. 



CHAPTER XV 

I- rXKKAI, ( KRKMOXII-.S 

Tin: funeral ceremonies of a 'I'ocla may be prolonged over 
man)’ months. Soon after deatlr the bod\’ is burnt and the 
general name for tire ceremoii)’ on this occasion is ctvai- 
nolkedr, the first da)’ funeral ’literall)’, “first which da)’ 
funeral ” After an interval which ma)’ var)’ greatly in 
length, a second ceremoii)’ is performed connected ivith 
certain relics of the deceased which have been preserved 
from the first occasion. The rites on this occasion are more 
elaborate than at the cti'dinolkcdr. The Toda name for 
this second funeral ceremoii)’ is man'uino/ktdr, the second 
day funeral, or " again which day funeral.” The final scene, 
in which the relics are burnt and the ashes buried, takes place 
before daybreak on the morning following the tuarvainolkedr, 
and this part of the ceremony is known as azavamkedr, the 
name being derived from the aaaratn, or circle of stones 
within which the final cremation takes place. 

The funeral ceremonies are open to all and visitors are 
often invited by the Todas. In consequence, the funeral 
rites are better known, and have been more frequently 
described than any other features of Toda ceremonial. Like 
nearl)’ ever)’ institution of the Todas, however, the)’ have 
become known to Europeans under their Badaga names. The 
first funeral is called by the Badagas base kedit, the fresh or 
green funeral, and the term ‘ green funeral ' has not only 
become the generally recognised name among the European 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri Hills, but has been widely 

z 
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adopted in anthropological literature The second tuneral 
is called by the Badagas bara k^dii. the ' riry funeral,’ 
and this term also has been generall}- adopted. I never 
heard these terms used bj- the Todas themselves, who alwa_\ s 
spoke of the etvainolkedr and the iiiari'aiiiolki'dr, though 
it seemed that the first funeral might sometimes be called 
karchokedr, which probabl}' means fresh or green funeral. 

The funeral ceremonies have undergone some modifica- 
tion in recent times owing to the intervention of the Govern- 
ment. Formerly it was the custom tij .slaughter many 
buffaloes at every funeral. This impoverished the people and 
was prohibited b}’ the Government about forty years ago, and 
since that time the number of buffaloes killed at each cere- 
mony has been limited to two for each person. This has 
had most influence on the second funeral ceremonies, which, 
largely owing to this prohibition, are now much less elaborate 
and prolonged than in former times. 

The funeral ceremonies are held at certain appointed places 
called kcrtnbdr, different for each clan. Sometimes these 
places arc at, or close to, villages where the people are now- 
living ; sometimes the)' are at places which were fi^rmerl)' 
inhabited ; w'hilc in other cases, again, there is no evidence 
that the funeral places have ever been inhabited. In ever)- 
case, whether inhabited or not, the place where a funeral is 
held is called a mad, the same name as is used for a village. 

Each clan has at least two funeral jjlaces.one for males and 
the other for females, and in several cases a clan has more 
than one funeral place for each sex. Some clans have 
different places for the two funeral ceremonies, and the 
Piedrol, who have one outlving branch of their clan at Kavidi 
in the \\ ainad, have special funeral places for the first funeral 
of members of this branch, the second funeral, or marvainolkcdr, 
being held at the chief funeral place of the clan. Others, again, 
have a special place for boys who have not passed through 
the ear-piercing ceremoii)'. 

In general, a funeral hut ;see Fig. 48; is speciall)' built for 
the reception of the dead body, this hut being usual])' erected 
within a stone circle found at the funeral place. At the funeral 
of a male, this hut is called kertuhdrpali or nidlpali. It is 
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left btanding after the funeral and may be used un a bccond 
(iccasion if it has not fallen into too great disorder. 

Fi\ e clans of the Tartharol possess special dairies, each with 
three rooms which are used as funeral huts. These buildings 
are habitually or occasionally used as dairies ; but when a 
man of the clan dies his body is laid in the outermost of the 
three rooms, cither on the day of the funeral or for two or 



in.. 4S. — I CNEK.M. HUT ROUND WHICH WOMEN -\RF. I.VMF.NTING. 3F.VFRU1 
I'AlKb -KKE I'KtbblNG illEIK rOREHI'.ADb TOC.ETHKR. I HE HUT IS NOT 
WITHIN bTONE CIRCLE. SHOWING ITI \'l IHE FUNERAL IS NOT liF.lNG 
HELD \T IN Oil) TUNER \I TIME. 


three da}‘s before it. While a dead body is l\ ing in the dair)', 
women are allowed to enter the outermost room just as the}’ 
may go into any other funeral hut, but they may not pass 
beyond. IMen are allowed to enter the middle room, but the 
innermost room is only entered by the dairyman, who carries 
on his dairy work as usual. 


/. 2 
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Fhe five villages at which these three-roomed clairic'' now 
exist are Xddrs, Taradrkir-^i Kar-^ , Keradr, Tim Pan and 
Akirsikddri Xidrsi At Taradr a temiJurary limeral hut with 
three rooms is constructed within a circle ot stones near the \ il- 
lage. In the outenno.st room of thi-^ hut tlie corpse is placed, 
and women ma}- only enter this room, while men may enter 
both outer and middle rooms as in the three-roomed dairies. 
In the innermost room /’altAurrtmol'/i of the \ illage places 
a \’essel of the kind called inu, and he only i-^ allowerl tf) enter 
this room. 

This temporar}- building i-- almost certainly the representa- 
tive of a three-roomed dairy which at one time existed at this 
village; and it is probable tliat at otlier male Tarthar funeral 
places the funeral hut should be made with three r('oms, 
though at present this is not done. 

In every case the funeral hut which receives the bod\' of a 
man is called /<?//, or dairy, and it is probable that at one 
time among the Tartharol it was the universal cu.stom to 
jrlace the body of a man in a dairy before the last rite.s. It 
is possible that the stone circle within wliich the funeral hut 
is built is the representative of the wall surrounding a dairy 
which formerl)' existed on the spot. Among the Teivaliol 
the funeral hut is also called pa/i, but there is no instance 
among them of an actual dairy being used to receive the 
dead. 

At the funeral [)lace of women a hut is specially built for 
the reception of the body, but it is always burnt down after 
each funeral. This hut is called ars, or house, and has a 
different name for each ceremony, being called nersars for the 
first funeral, and kiirsars for the second, fvach kind of hut 
is constructed within a circle of stones, and the name seems 
to indicate that at one time the body of a womair was placed 
in the house of ihe village. Here again the stone circle 
may possibl}' be the repre.sentative of an actual house which 
once c.xisted at the funeral place. 

If, for any reason, the funeral of a person is not being held 
at the proper place, the funeral hut is not constructed within 
the circle of stones ; thus at the funeral of a girl, Sinerani (see 
p. 392 ;, the hut was placed by the side of the stone circle 
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because her funeral was being held at the kertubdr of her 
father and not at that of her husband. 

At every funeral place there should be a second circle of 
stones forming a tii, or buffalo-pen. These pens are now rarel)'. 
if ever, used, and arc a relic of the time when the ceremonies 
of the inarvainolkedr were prolonged over two days, the 
buffaloes being caught and penned on the first da\’, and killed 
on the second. A third ring of stones is the azaraui, at the 
opening of which the ashes are buried at the final scene of 
the funeral rites. 

There are speciall}’ appointed days for the funeral 
ceremonies. These davs differ to some extent for different 
clans and for the two se.xes. Sunda_\’, Tuescla}’, and 
Thursdav’ are the most general daj's for the funerals (.>f 
males, onl)' two clans having Saturday as a funeral day 
for men. For females 'I'hursda}’ and Saturdav- are most 
frequently chosen, two clans only holding the funerals 
of women on Tuesdav’s. In no case could I find that funerals 
are performed on Monda)-, \Vednesda\', or I'riday. These 
days are, on the other hand, the most usual daj's set apart as 
Dtadnol or palinol} and \ illages which ha\c their inadnol or 
palinol on Sunda}' or Tuesday dtr not ap[)ear to have their 
funerals on these da\-s. The general rule is that a funeral 
must not take place on a madnol or palinol. In several 
cases I was told that if the mani, or sacred bell, were used, 
the funeral must be on one da\' of the week ; thus for 
the Karsol, it must take place on .Sunday ; for the 
Kwddrdoni people, on Tuesday. These obligator}’ days of 
the funeral ceremonies often involve the necessity of keeping 
the corpse for several dav’s. 

I did not make special inquiries into ceremonies of the 
deathbed, but Marshall states ■ p. iji'i that a man who is 
not e.xpected to recover is dre.ssed in the ornaments and 
jewellery of his house, which he will wear till he dies or 
recovers; and IMarshall mentions an instance of a man who 
had reviv’ed from what was thought to be hi.s deathbed 
who paraded about, wearing the finer}- with which he had 

^ The aiffl tile /.fiV///’,' au il (].i\a «»n which rijtain actnitic’' aic 

piohibiled (nlc ( hap. \\‘1I . 
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been bedecked. In this ca.se, it was said that he would 
be permitted to carry the ornaments till his death. Marshall 
also states that the relatives give the dying man milk to drink 
^vhen on the point of death. 

.After death the bodj' should be wrapped in a dark cloth 
called an, which is of the same material as the tuni worn 
by the palol and other dairymen, and, like the tuni, is 
procured from the Badagas of Jakaneri. It i.s doubtful, 
however, whether this custom of enwrapping the body in 
the an is now kept up with any regularit}'. Outside the 
an should be an ornamented mantle ' piiknnipntkidi ^ and 
then a mantle of the ordinary kind. 

The body of a woman is kept in the hut in which she 
has died till the day of the funeral, and, with special excep- 
tions, this is also clone with the bodies of men. 

When a man dies at the village of Xodrs, his bod\' is taken 
into the three roomed tarvali and placed on the right-hand 
bed (ineitun) of the outermost room. While the body is 
l\-ing here, the building is still used as a dair}-, but women 
are allowed to enter the outermost room except wlien the 
palikaytnickh is actually engaged in the business (jf the dair\-. 
It is only when it i.s being used as a funeral hut that women 
are ever allowed to enter a dairy, and then they may only sit 
on the left-hand bed — the kitnn. 

On the day appointed for the clrainolkedr, the bod\- is 
carried to the funeral place. In some cases certain cerem(jnies 
are performed at the village at which the death has taken 
place ; thus, at Kars, the bodv' of a man i.s first laid in front 
of the kiidypali and then on one of the two eminences called 
iniudyikays (.see Fig. 21', which stand near the dairy, and 
from this it is taken to the other iniiidrikars, and after lying 
here for a while it is borne to the special funeral village of 
Taradrkirsi. At Ku/.hu, another village of the Karsol, the 
body is taken from the hut and laid by the side of the stone 
called inenkays , then it is taken to a stone called iniudyikays 
in front of the kudrpali, and laid with the head at the stone 
and the feet towaiaF the daiiw', .\ buffalo nf the ordinaiw 
kind {putiiy is then milked ; the milk is put into a \essel 
and from this jjoured into a leaf cup of kakiid lea\cs, and 
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from this cup milk is poured three times into the mouth of 
the dead man. 

In other viUa;3ms at which there is no iuiudrikars, the 
bod)’ is laid in front of the dair\' and fed with milk in 
the same wa\’. 

The body is borne from the villaye to the funeral place 
on a wooden bier, called maupcdrkudr wood bier . It is taken 
b)’ a specially appointed route, and in some cases certain 
cereiTKjnies are performed b)’ the t\’a\'. Thus, when the 
bod)’ of a man is taken from Kars to Taradrkirsi, earth is 
thrown at two places. We shall see sliort!)’ that one of the 
most important features of the funeral of a man is that earth 
is day at the entrance of a buffalo pen at the funeral place 
and thrcjwn on the corpse and into the pen. On the wa)’ to 
Taradrkirsi this is also done at two places, which are jjrobabl)- 
the situations of the old buffalo pens of villages which ha\’e 
now disappeared. I did n<jt hear of any similar practice.s for 
an)’ other clan, but Kars is probabl)’ not c.xceptional in this 
respect. 

Befoie the bod)’ arrives at the funeral [rlace the people will 
have begun to assemble, and when the funeral procession 
reaches its destination all those present go one bv one to the 
corpse, bow down b)’ the side of the bier, and touch the body 
w'ith their foreheads. Those older than the deceased and 
those related in certain wa)’s tsee Chap. XXI - bow down at 
the head of the corpse. Those r ounger and tho^e related 
in certain other war-s bow down at the foot. When all those 
present ha\’e saluted, the bod)’ is placed in the funeral hut, 
or in the dairr- if the funeral is being held at one of the places 
where funeral dairies still evi<t, and late-comers enter the 
hut or daii’)’ to perform their salutation,'.. As soon as the 
body is placed in the hut or clairv, the female relatives and 
friends of the dead per.son collect round the hut and lament 
together in the characteristic Toda manner, arranging them- 
selves in pairs and pressing their foreheads together while 
they wail and weep .'Fig. gS . 

While this is .going on the men are Irusied in making 
preparations for the cremation. A place is cleared in a wood 
near the funeral place — the iiu'tlikiidi — and here a pvre is 
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built of wood, some of which ha.s been brought hy the funeral 
party, while the rest is found near the burning ground. The 
wood used on this occasion must be of the kind called 
and the pyre is built of an oblong shape, rising about three 
feet above the ground. 

The first of the funeral ceremonies is different for the two 
sexes. At the funeral of a male the ceremony of pu::hutpiini, 
“ earth we throw, ” or kediptuhiitpiini, “ funeral earth we throw," 
is performed, while the corresponding ceremonj- for a woman 
is to place certain leaves in the armlet on the right arm of 
the corpse. 


Thf. PuziU Ti‘i.\ir Cr.KEMDXv 

In the pHshutphiii ceremon_\' a man dig.s up a little earth 
in front of the entrance to the buffalo pen. The digger inu.st 
belong to the Tartharol, if the dead man is one of the Tciva- 
liol, and vice versa \ thus, at the funeral of Pursevan (53)' 
of Kuudr, the earth was dug by Kedjeri " 6 ) of Nodrs. In this 
case the Tartharol were told to send ->omeone to dig, and the)' 
selected Kedjeri. 

At the funeral of a 'I'arthar man the earth is first thrown 
by the iviirsol, \\'ho mii.st be, on this occasion, one of the 
Teivaliol. A Melgars ivnrsol may not perform this office. 
After the ivursol has thrown earth, it is thrown by certain 
relatives of the deceased who are present. At a Teivali 
funeral only the relatives perform this cercmon\-, no one 
corresponding to the ivnrsol taking part. 

Before the people begin to throw earth, one of the dead 
man’s di\’ision asks " Piivhittkina ?’' — “Shall I throw earth?’’ 
and a man of the other division repWesP' Piisknt “ 'Phrow 
earth ! " At the funeral of Pursevan a Teivali man asked the 
Tartharol in this way, and the Tartharol responded. At this 
funeral earth was thrown bv the following: Punatvan 5p', a 
)'ounger brother of the dead man ; Kuriolv and Piliar ^2 , 
Potener.s 1 54 : Targners, Piingusivan and I’evi'i, the sons of the 

^ Eu^ciita Anioftiaii i. 'I hi-> the tree iii which the hf>lo k cut at ihr 
purs utphui cciemon) 

- This a tt/' . hurthet iule-s l.>i the eairh-tiii<.wij)o s.iHic 

Ai the fir>t fnneial. 
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dead man, and Pol, the son of Punatv'an. In this case all 
who threw earth were not only Kuudrol— /.c., of the same 
clan as the dead man — but were also of the same family, so 
that their relation to one another can be traced in the 
genealogies. Kuriolv, Piliar and Poteners would all have 
called Pursevan "aia” or father, and were first cousins once 
removed according to our system of kinship. I do not know 
whether the earth throwing is usually limited to the nearer rela- 
tives in the same clan. The family to which Pursevan 
belonged was unusually numerous, and it is probable that in 
most cases other families of the clan are called upon to 
take a part. 

At a funeral seen b>- Mr. U'alhouse ^ the earth was thrown 
into a circle made of rough stones laid upon the grass with 
an opening on one side, and Mr. Thurston - records a similar 
case in which the earth was thnjwn into a circle of stones 
about a yard and a half in diameter, which had been con- 
structed for the occasion. Thi.s is probabh' done when the 
funeral is held at a place where there is no /*, and it is 
po.ssible that these funerals were not being held at regular 
funeral places of the clan, and that the circles of stones were 
intended to represent buftalo pens. At the funeral seen by 
Mr. W'alhouse the ‘ priest ’ handed a bag to the nearest 
relatives, who tied it to the stick with which they turned 
up the earth. 

Each man, as he thro\ws, kneels down, facing the opening of 
the pen, and then bows clown so that he touches the earth with 
his forehead, many saying " Swami” as the}' do this. Three 
handfuls of earth are thrown into the pen, and then three 
handfuls are thrown backwards on the corpse, the man stand- 
ing up as soon as he has done this. Each man covers his head 
with his cloak before he throws, as shown in Figs. 49 and 50.' 

^ bid . HI , j'. 274. 

- bid/., 1901. IV , p. 12 

^ The-'e pholt)graj)h> wcTv ohuiincil fiom .Mcssj> UicIcaipI klcni, tihI I ti<» 
not know the place or naiinc oj'ilic luncial which they illiNttatc, Imt ihcro no 
indication of a pen in tlie pictme : tliey probably rcj)reNent thiowing earth at the 
entrance ot a ioiiiier [fen. TheiA is ^uch a place at 4 aradikiiAi, the male funeral 
place of the Kill > clan. Ifeie earth is thioun b\ the iule f>f a wood wheiethi 
foicst has grown ihe site of an old ///. 
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Fig. 50 shows the special action employed in throwing back- 
wards, the hand being turned inward. 

The earth-throwing ceremony is one of several funeral 
rites, in which men of one division take part in funerals 
belonging to the other division. Thus, at a I arthar funeral 



lie. 49.— THE ■ I’VZUUTPImT ( EKI.VO.NV in IIIK i.l'.MKr. 1^ 1111. II'KINI. 

1 HL FOREMOST MAN 0^ HIF: LF.FI fs K\F.F:M\W DOWN TRJ.l' \K \ [ hi 

IlIROWINh f:ar]}I. 


the earth is dug by one of the Teivaliol ; the I'artharol then 
ask for permission to throw the earth, and the permission or 
order) is given by the Teivaliol — /.t’., those who ha\e dug 
the earth have to give the worrl that the earth may be 
thrown. 
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The Tiveri tur Ceremony 

At the funeral of a woman no earth is thrown, but a 
ceremoii}- is performed which is said to correspond to it. A 
woman goes in search of the leaves of the tiveri plant, ^ the 
leaves being called tiveri tur. The woman who plucks the 
lea\-es must be the ni.^tvilt/t 'daughter-in-law) of the dead 



111,. 50. — 1111, ■ 11 /HI. 1 riMl ' I l.kI.MoW. IHKClWINi. l; \i k\\ .VRlw 
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woman, but if it is a child who is dead the leaves are plucked 
b\' the mother-in-law or potential mother-in-law. If a dearl 
woman has no daughter-in-law, it was said that her daughter 
might pluck the leaves, but at the funeral of Kiuneimi ^3), a 
childless woman, the lea\cs were sought and plucked b_\- 
Xaburveli, the wife of Mirshkers (28 ', who would have called 
the husbaiul of Kiuneimi “brother," being of the same fami!\- 
and generation, although only his second cousin according to 
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our system of kinship. In this case, therefore, the leaves 
were plucked by a sister-in-law, or, more strict!}-, by the 
wife of the ‘brother’ of the dead woman's hu,sband. In 
this case both Kiuneimi and Xaburveli were daughters of 
Xodrs men, but this was probably only a coincidence. 

At the funeral of Kiuneimi, Xaburveli was accompanied by 
a man and by another woman, but it was quite clear that 
they would on no account be allowed to touch the leaves, 
which must be plucked by the daughter-in-law or other 
relative who is performing the ceremon}-. When found, the 
tiveri leaves are put by the woman in the armlet on the right 
arm of the dead woman. Then the men present sa}- to the 
woman : — 

" I\xrthul itU/ti-a, In'cn lu> ptitih pudthKa'" 

la the armlet it pul. th'cri kM\e^ plucking; lui\e vou come ? 

and the woman replies : — 

Tiveri tur parch piidtkpinii , 

Tiveri leaves plucking we have come 

ir pat:!"' 

the buffalo catch ’ 

The woman thus announces that this ceremoii}- has been 
completed, and that they may proceed to the next event of 
the funeral rites, that of catching the buffalo. 

The tiveri tur ceremony of a woman’s funeral was said to 
correspond to the earth-throwing ceremon}- of a man’s funeral, 
but this correspondence may only mean that each is the first of 
the actual funeral ceremonies. Since, howe\ er, a woman belongs 
to the clan of her husband, the leaves are alwa}-s put into the 
armlet by a woman of the same clan as the deceased. In 
this respect the ceremony resembles that of earth-throwiii"', 
but my informants laid stress on the fact that the ceremom- 
should be performed by a motvilth or other relative-in- 
law, and no reference was made to the fact that the\- 
would be of the same clan. This makes it probable 
that there is no real correspondence between the two cere- 


pUJ/'Uli uhllpinu. 

in the armlel \\c have pui, 


monies. 
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THV SlAIO-IITI.K (IE THI. Hr FI' ALOIS, 

Tile nc.xt -'ilage in the jiruceediiigs is the catching and 
killing of the buffalo or buffaloes. .At the pre.sent time the 
Toda.s are onl}’ permitted b\- the Government to kill two of 
these animals, and if the family of the dead person is poor 
nnl)’ one mai’ be killed. At the funeral of a man it is 
customary that one of the animals killed shall be an ordinar)' 
buffalo { putiir) and the other a sacred buffalo ; one of the 
pasthir in the case c>f the Tcivaliol, and usually one of the 
iK-'iirsulir in the case of the Tartharol. .At least one sacred 
buffalo must be killed at one or other funeral ceremony for 
every man, but this maj- be done either at the etvainol- or the 
marvainolkedr. Sacred buflaloes are only killed at the 
funerals of men, never at those of women. 

When it was the custom to slaughter more than two 
buffaloes, there was often a rule that these should be of 
certain kinds ; thus, at Nddrs, it was once the custom to kill 
seven buffaloes at a man’s funeral — viz., two z^'ursulir, two 
pHtiir, and one each of the following kinds : nasliperthir. 
pineipir, and persasir. 

If the family possess no sacred buffalo, they must procure 
one b}’ e.vchange, and it is customary to give two ordinar}’ 
buffaloes for one of the sacred kind. 

There is a definite spot appointed for the slaughter of each 
kind of buffalo. The ordinary buffalo is usually killed near 
the funeral hut. and sometimes there is a stone marking the 
spot at which the animal is to die. The witrsulir are killed 
at a place usually marked by a stone called teiks. In cases 
where there is no stone the spot is marked b}- a wooden post 
(see Fig. 51 ), which has the same name, and I wa.s told that 
it should be made of teak.' 

In some cases there are other appointed stones or un- 
marked spots where buffaloes of other kinds are slaughtered ; 
thus, at Nodrs there are seven stones, at each of which a 

* If the won! IS the same as th.ir of te.ik wood it would m.tke it probaiilu 
that the buftalo wa-, formerh Killcfl l)\ the Mile of a wooden po.xl and that the 
usT of a stone is secondar\'. 
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buffalo used to be killed, and the people of Fan have two 
stones called teiks, one for each division of the clan. 

The catching of the buffalo is one of the most exciting 
incidents of a I'oda funeral. When only one or two buffaloes 
are to be killed it is usual to take about four buffaloes from 
the village of the dead person to the neighbourhood of the 
funeral place. When the preliminary ceremonies are over, all 
those who are attending the funeral move towards the place 



lli;. 51.— THK WIIIIDEN -TEIKs' A 1 iMKIll 


at which the buffaloes are standing, while several of their 
number are cho.sen to catch the appointed animal or animals. 
At the same time, the buffaloe.s, which are usually standing in 
some hollow so that they cannot be seen from the funeral place, 
are driven towards the people. As soon as the\- appear the ap- 
pointed men drop their cloaks and race to meet the buffaloes. 
The buffaloes are driven on from behind in a more r igorous 
manner than that to which they are accustomed, are more or 
less infuriated, and often rush wildly about in their efforts to 
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avoid the racing Toda^, one of whom succeeds in catching 
the appointed animal, seizing it by the horns, and then 
hangs round its neck with one hatid and seizes the 
cartilage of the nose with the other. Another of the men 
seizes a horn and also hangs round the neck of the animal, and 
both men put their whole weight on the neck of the buffalo 
and bear it to the ground. Often they are carried man)- 
yards before they succeed in getting the infuriated animal 
under control, and when catching the horns they are some- 
times severely gored, though this rarely happens now, and I 
could hear of no case in which there had been fatal con- 
sequences. 

The men who are appointed to catch the buffalo belong to 
the Tartharol at a Teivali funeral and to the Teivaliol at a 
Tarthar funeral. They are usuall)- chosen from among 
the younger and more agile of the communit)-, but at an 
important funeral the older and more experienced men mav 
undertake the dut)-. The catching of the buffalo is critical!)- 
watched, and some men have acquired great reputations for 
the adroitness with which they perform the feat, 

I have some reason to think that it is the custom to catch 
the buffaloes at different places at the funerals of males 
and females (see p. 393), but my information on this point is 
not satisfactor)-. 

The captured buffalo has next to be led to the spot 
appointed for its slaughter. The people of both divisions 
drive the animal, beating it with sticks, while the course taken 
by the animal is directed by the two men hanging on its 
horns and round its neck. I'he buffalo is beaten much more 
vigorously than ever happens on ordinary occasions, and 
it has seemed to many who ha\'e watched a Toda funeral that 
this vigorous beating must have some significance, and the 
idea of vicarious punishment is naturally suggested. I could 
obtain no information from the people on this point, and 
I am doubtful whether the beating means more than that, 
under the exceptional conditions, the animal requires much 
more vigorous driving than usual. Ordinarily the buffalo 
follows out its daily routine with little interference ; it 
goes to its usual pasture, and, as I have seen myself, it 
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may return to the dairy of its own accord at the pro|jer 
time. 

At one funerdl at which I was present the buffalo was so 
alarmed or so infuriated by the proceedings that it lay down 
and absolutely refused to move, and the efforts of all present 
were insufficient to drag the animal to the slaughtering 
place. This incident will be described more fully later, 
but I mention it here to show that it may often be difficult 
to drive the buffalo, and that the unaccustomed vigour with 
which the animal is beaten may have a natural and not a 
ceremonial reason. 

Before the buffalo is killed two things have still to be done. 
A bell or its substitute has to be hung on the neck of the 
buffalo, and butter rubbed on its back, head and horns. 

If one of the wurstiHr is to be killed there is hung on its 
neck the sacred bell called inani, while the ordinary buffalo or 
piiiiir is given only the ku’ungg or household bell. A uiani 
may also be used for the varieties of sacred buffalo called 
uasliperthir, persasir, &c. Probabl}- at one time there was 
a mani for each kind, but some of the sacred bells have been 
lost, and it is only in some clans that a bell can now be used. 
Those clans which have no mani do not use an ordinary bell, 
but they tie the sacred buffalo to the teiks by means of a 
piece of the creeper called kakhndri, about two yards in length. 
This is the case with all the Teivaliol e.xcept the people 
of Piedr and with the Melgarsol among the Tartharol. The 
kakhudri is said to be used in place of the mani. 

The details as to the use of the mani differ somewhat in 
different clans. The Nodrs people have two mani. called Kbdj 
and Kagur, which are now kept at Odr. When a Nbdrs man 
dies these bells are fetched from Odr by the uursol and 
one is hung on the neck of one of the mersgursir and the 
other on the neck of one of the nashperthiy}- After the 
etvainolkedr these bells are kept outside the conical dairy at 
Xodrs in a special hole in a stone called karsalb. The people 
of Kars similarly take their mani to Taradrkirsi for the 

^ Owing to the fact that the Nodrs people do not kill both of these kinds of 
buffalo at one funeral at the present time, they now only bring one of the two 
bells from Odr. 
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first funeral and keep it there till the funeral ceremonies are 
completed. 

x\mong the Teivaliol the Piedrol are the only clan to 
possess a inani, which is called Kerani. It is kept in a 
wood or shola near the funeral place and lies in an earthen- 
ware pot buried in the ground. At the funeral of a Piedr 
man the bell is hung on the neck of a buffalo belonging to 
the kudeipir (the special name for the pasthir of this clan). 
It is dug up by the Teivali palikartpol and given by him to a 
Nbdrs man, who ties it on the neck of the buffalo. The 
Nodrs man chosen for this office must bathe on the morning 
of this day and must go without food till after the funeral. 

Just before the buffalo is killed butter is smeared on the back 
of the animal, on the horns and on the part of the head 
between the horns. This should be done by a man of the 
same clan as the dead person. 

The killing of the buffalo is called trkipti. It is done b\’ 
striking the animal on the head with the back of an axe 
(pnastli). The animal is usually killed by one blow, though in 
some cases more are necessary. The wursnlir are killed by 
the wursol and the ordinary buffaloes by men of the same 
division as the decea.sed, but of a different clan. Certain 
clans appear to have a pre.scriptive right to kill the buffalo ; 
thus, among the Teivaliol, a Kuudr man kills at the funerals 
of members of all other clans, while at the funeral of a Kuudr 
man a member of one of the other clans performs this function. 
Among the Tartharol, the members of the Xodrs and Kars 
clans appear to occupy the most privileged position, but the 
relations are more complicated than among the Teivaliol. 
At a Kars funeral the ordinary buffalo is killed by a man of 
Nodrs, Taradr or Pan. At a funeral of a member of any of these 
three clans, a Kars man kills. At funerals in other clans, the 
buffalo is usually killed by men either of Kars or Nodrs, but 
in the case of a Kwbdrdoni funeral, it seemed that the killing 
might also be done by a man of Pam or Nidrsi. Each 
buffalo is killed at the appointed stone or post, and the teiks 
at which the lunrsiilir are killed is at some distance from the 
funeral hut, and a woman is not allowed to approach the spot 
lest she should see the sacred bell. 
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Though there is no definite landmark for the killing of the 
pHtiir, each buffalo is killed at an appointed spot ; thus, at the 
funeral of Sinerani ( see p. 392), the buffalo at the ctvainolkedr 
was killed on the left-hand side of the funeral hut. 

As soon as the buffalo is felled, the corpse is brought up 
and placed b)- the head of the dying animal (Fig. 53). At the 
funeral of a man, the covering of the body is unfolded and the 
right hand of the dead man is made to clasp one of the horns. 
At the funeral of a woman, the body is laid with its feet by the 



FIG. 53. — IHE CORPSE EY THE HE.\D OF THE DYING EUITALO. 


mouth of the buffalo.^ At the funeral of a Pan man, Kwoten’s 
ring is placed on the finger of the deceased before his hand is 
made to clasp the horn. Then the men present come to the 
buffalo and salute it by bowing down and placing their 
foreheads on the horns and on the head between the horns. 

The people then group themselves round the buffalo and 
corpse and cry together by placing forehead to forehead so 
that their tears and cries mingle. In the case of the sacred 

^ Some observers have staled that the feet of the corpse are placed \sithm the 
mouth of the hutYalo, but I could not confirm this. 

A A 2 
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buffalo, wearing the inani, this circle is composed of men onh'. 
The lament 1 usually consists in calling first the name of the 
buffalo and then speaking of the dead person, not by his name, 
but by the term expressing the bond of kinship between the 
lamenter and the dead. Thus at a funeral at which the 
buffalo killed was called Pundrs, one man would cr\' : 

Pundrsia^ en potch aia iva)ie)sia, en potih aia 

O Pundrs, O niy father. 

I could not ascertain the meaning of ii'ancrsia, except 
that its latter part is the word for buffalo with the vocative 
termination ‘ ia.’ 

For a son, a man would cry after the name of the buffalo. 
“ en niokh fipa ” ; for an elder brother, “ en patch anna ” ; and 
similarly for other relatives. P'or a wife a man would cry 
“ tPa kughiaP and for a husband a woman cries “ iza inokhia ” 
{iza is merely exclamatory ). 

It might appear from the form of lamentation that the 
buffalo itself was regarded as the father, son, &c., of the 
lamenter, and I could not satisfy myself as to what the 
people really had in their minds when they were lamenting 
in this way. It has been supposed that the lamentation is 
for the slaughtered buffalo, and I am unable positively to say 
that this is not the case. It is probable that the people grieve 
for the departure of one of their much-loved buffaloe.s, but I 
do not think that there is any decisive evidence that they 
are lamenting for the buffalo rather than for the dead person. 

Within the group of mourners there is much going hither 
and thither. After two people have mourned together for a 
while they separate, and each .seeks a new partner with whom 
to lament. When .separating, the salutation of kalniclpudithti 
often takes place, and, as in general, it is the younger of each 
pair who bows down his head and raises each foot of the other 
so that it touches his forehead. It seemed to be the duty of 
e\ crycme to salute certain of the older men in this way ; and 
round these men there would be a continual coming and 
going, each person saluting by placing his head beneath the 
feet of the elder. At times the band of mourners would 

' .M.ire eHbor.Ue UaiL-nt.. .iie ^iven on pp. 3S5 S. 
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form a confused mass of struggling people, some cr} ing 
forehead to forehead, others saluting head to foot, while others 
would be struggling through the mass to seek partners with 
whom to mourn (Fig. 55). 

The Cloth-giving Ceremony 

During or after the lamentation a ceremony is performed 
which is known as kachiitthti^ {kack, cloth, ktthti or utiti, he 



FIG. 55 — THE MOURNER!) ROUND THE BODY. 


puts). The essential feature of this ceremon)' is that a cloth 
is given by a near relative of the dead person to those who 
have married into his family, and the cloth is placed on the 
dead body by the wives of those to whom it is given. This 
ceremony takes place at the funerals of both se.xes and for 
members of all clans. It is an inconspicuous ceremony, and 
with one e.xception - has escaped the observation of all those 
who have previously witnessed and recorded the procedure of 

* This ceremony is also called kachpiitihpimi. 

- Natesa Sastri, Ptadras Mail, Axig. 2Sth. 1S94. 
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Toda funerals. It takes place in the middle of a crowd, who 
gather round the corpse possibly while the lamentation is still 
going on or while other ceremonies are in progre.s3. In the 
first funeral I witnessed the ceremony took place while dancing 
was going on, and I missed it entirely, though I was told 
afterwards that it had taken place as usual, and was able to 
obtain the names of the chief actors. 

In the ceremony of kachiitthti, a man belonging to the clan 
of the deceased gives a cloth to one of his paiol, or brothers- 
in-law. The latter gives the cloth to his wife or wife’s sister, 
or to some woman whom he would be allowed to marr\', and 
the woman places the cloth on the corpse. The man who 
originally gave the cloth then takes it from the body and 
gives it to another paiol, and the ceremony is repeated till the 
cloth has been given to all the paiol present. 

The man who gives the cloth should belong to the same 
clan as the dead person. At the funeral of a male, the proper 
person is the father of the deceased, if he is alive, or some other 
elder of the clan. At the funeral of a woman, a man of the 
clan of the woman’s husband is chosen. Thus, at the funeral 
of Kiuneimi (3 and 28), a widow of Kanbdrs, the cloth was 
given by Neratkutan (28), who was of the same famih' as the 
husbands of the dead woman and the eldest representative of 
their generation. At the funeral of Sinerani (52 the cloth 
was given by Tebkudr (68), who was the younger brother of 
the father of Keinba, the husband of the dead child. 

The men called paiol, to whom the cloth is given, seem to 
include all those who have married women of the same clan 
as the giver of the cloth. Thus, at the funeral of Kiuneimi 
the cloth was given to Pepob (44) of Melgars, and to Xelkush 
and Tevb (3) of Xbdrs, who had all married women of 
Kanodrs. 

At the funeral of Sinerani, the cloth was given to Kuriolv 
(52), who was the father of the dead child, not, however, for 
this reason, but because he was the husband of Sintharap, 
Tebkudr’s sister. At this funeral the only other man to whom 
the cloth was given was Piliag (52), who received it in the 
place of his brother, Piliar (52), who was not present. The 
latter, like Kuriolv, was the brother-in-law of Tebkudr (68). 
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If there is no />aio/ present the cloth maybe given to ^iiiatchuiii} 
and this may also happen even when paiol are present. 
Thus at one funeral at which I was pre.sent, the uiari’ainol- 
kedr of Pursevan ('53), the cloth was given by Piliar f52j 
to Teikudr (63), his uiatchuni. Piliar was the son of 
Alutevan and Teikudr was the son of Kavani, the sister of 
Mute van. 

If neither paiol nor uiatchuni be present, it was said that 
the cloth might be given to a brother, i.c., a man of the same 
clan, but this probably never happens and the statement is 
possibly an error. 

The man who receives the cloth hands it to his wife, 
if she is pre.sent ; if she is not present, he ma\- put it on the 
corpse himself and I saw this done more than once. On one 
occasion a man gave it to a woman who was not his wife, but 
in this case he was acting as a substitute for the husband of 
the woman. 

This ceremony is one in which a man of the same clan 
as the deceased [person gives a cloth t<.) a man who has married 
into his famil}’. The latter hands on the cloth to his wife, 
who was, before her marriage, of the same clan as the giver of 
the cloth, and it is this woman wh(r places the cloth on the 
dead bod_\’. 

The father of each woman who places the cloth on the 
body receives a fee of one rupee called kachkars, or cloth- 
rupee, but the .sum is not paid till the woman has attended 
twent}’ funerals. An account is kept and twenty rupees are 
paid when the number is completed. 'I'he money i.s paid bv 
the husband of the woman. 

In the ceremony of kachutthti, the men who ha\'e married 
into the family of the dead person have to perform this 
ceremony and have to pay a fee to the family of the dead 
person. As we shall see later, the chief mourner at a funeral 
should receive a buffalo from each of his sons-in-law, and we 
see here that this tribute i.s supplemented b)- an addition to 
the account kept of the times the cloth is given. The cloth- 
giving ceremon}' involves a payment to the famil_\’of the dead 

^ Thu npitJuDii of a person the child of hi-s niolhcrV hn iiHli . i ir < his father> 
Sister (s;ce Chapter XXI). 
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man of certain fees from those members of other clans who 
have married into the famih’. 

The cloth used is a red loincloth of a kind which is never 
worn by the Todas. but, so far as I could ascertain, it is onl\- 
an ordinar}- cloth procured in the bazaar. 

The Cremation 

After the kacJinttJiti ceremon\’ the body is replaced on the 
wooden bier and borne to the niethkudi, where the funeral 
pyre has been erected within the wood, usuall)' at no great 
distance from the funeral hut. 

The bier is laid by the side of the pv’re, and the dead person 
is then supplied with the various necessaries for the other 
world. Many of the things are placed in the large pocket, or 
kiidsh, between the two folds of the cloak in which the body 
is enclosed. 

The things sup[)lled are chiefly food, ornaments, and mone}'. 
The food includes grain, rice, jaggery, limes, and honey. Some 
of the fo(Dd is put directly into the kuds/i, while some of the 
grain, rice, and honey are mixed together and put in a metal 
bowl. Tobacco, coconuts, ghi, or articles of food from the 
bazaar may be added. 

A number of square boxes made of rattan and called 
pettei^ are also placed on the bier. The\’ are procured from 
Mitur in the W'ainad, and are often called miturpt'tie! or 
niitudpettci. Jaggery and other things are put into each of 
the boxes, and they are covered with cloth, tied with thread, 
and adorned with cowries. 

The ornaments placed on the corpse included rings for the 
fingers, armlets, necklaces, and earrings. 

The money is collected from all present and put in rolls 
into long purses, called tinkani. Most of the mone}' used 
for this occasion is old with Arabic inscriptions and is 
known by the Todas as irajkars, the more recent coinage 
being called tvig/ls/ikars. In one collection of coins which 


^ At the aiuraj/ikiJr fsec p, 3S1 these arc only hiiint at a Nsonian-s 

tiineiaK their place at a man'.s funcial being taken In bambou called 7val\ 

Tlii^ is jindiably albo true ut the civaindktdr. 
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I -was allowed to inspect many bore the date 1780, and 
among the more recent coins were included two Japanese 
yen. The rolls of coins are placed within the cloak, often 
near the feet of the dead person. 

Meanwhile the pyre has been lighted. At the funeral 
of a man this must be done by means of fire made by 
friction. I have not recorded whether the fire is made by 
an\’ special relative of the deceased or other special person. 
At the funeral of a woman, the fire is started b}- means 
of a lighted rag which has been soaked in ghi. The rag 
is lighted by a man, who at present uses matches for the pur- 
pose. Though lighted by a man the fire is applied to the 
funeral p}’re by a woman, usually of the same clan as the 
dead person. The pyre is lighted on the top, where small 
pieces of wood have been placed, and butter is poured on the 
fire which gradually spreads downwards. The progress of 
the fire is very slow, and at ever\- funeral at which I was 
present the fire was far from strong when the body was 
placed upon it. 

At the funeral of a male, imitation buffalo horns of wood 
{tcbkiiter or peikuter, see Fig. 35) are placed on the fire and 
burnt. This was also done at the funeral of the girl Sinerani, 
but it .seemed clear that this was unorthodox and was done 
by Kuriolv, the father of the dead girl, on account of his great 
sorrow at her death. 

The body on the bier is now taken up and swung three 
tim.es over the fire, while a small wooden framework 
resembling a miniature bier is held under the larger bier. 
As the body is swung over the fire in this way the bearers 
say 

“ A t’t//' tiitlh idzar mud iirk tnkilth tdthi" 

Funeral fire over three times lifted must. 

These words seem to be connected with the small wooden 
framework held under the body, for this is called iutth tazar 
tfikittk kurs, or “ fire over lifted (or lifting) stick.” 

The bier is then replaced on the ground and nearly all 
the objects of value are removed from the bier or from 
the pocket of the cloak. In one case I observed that the 
bangles were taken from the arms, all the rings except one 
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were taken from the fingers, and the coins were removed 
and redistributed to those who had given them. The people 
told me that when the body was swung over the fire, the 
dead person went to Amnddr with all the ornaments and 
objects then on the bier, and that the removal of the things 
afterwards would not deprive the dead person of their use 
in the next world. 

It would seem as if this ceremony of swinging the body 
over the fire was directly connected with the removal of the 
objects of value. The swinging over the fire would be 
symbolic of its destruction by fire, and this symbolic burning 
has the great advantage that the objects of value are not 
consumed and are available for use another time. 

This i.s probably the real explanation of the ceremony, but 
it is not the explanation given by the Todas themselves. 
They say that long ago, about 400 j-ears, a man supposed to 
be dead was put on the funeral pyre, and, revived by the heat, 
he was found to be alive and was able to walk away from the 
funeral place. In consequence of this the rule was made that 
the bod}' shall alwa}'s be swung three times over the fire 
before it is finall}- [jlaccd thereon. I could not discover 
the significance of the small wooden framework held under 
the body. Its appearance suggests that it is a miniature 
bier. 

The objects of value having been removed, the body is 
now burnt. Formerl}^ it was put on the pyre face down- 
wards, and in the accounts of funerals given b}’ IMarshall ^ and 
W’alhouse- thirt\' }’ears ago, this was done, but it is no longer 
the custom, and in recent funerals attended b}' l\Ir. Thurston 
and m}'self the bod}' was put on the fire with the face 
upwards. I was told that Teikirzi ordained that the body 
should be consumed face downwards, and it was believed that 
if this were not done, the dead person would have to make 
the journe}' to Amnddr backwards. This seems to imply 
that the world of Amnddr is below this world and that the 
dead person should be burnt in such a way that his face is set 
towards his future abode. 

^ f.L\. (/t., p. 176. 

- ///'/. Afilit/., 1S74 Hi. 274. 
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At some time during the day, Kotas will have arrived, 
some to act as musicians (Fig. 56), others to take the flesh of 
the slaughtered buffaloes. The musicians play on their instru- 
ments, which may include a clarionet, a drum, tambourine, 
and brass horn, though usuall}- I saw only the clarionet and 
drum. The musicians become especially active while the 
body is consuming. The other Kotas, who carry sharp 
sticks on which to carry away the flesh, begin to cut up the 



FIV. 56 .— KOT.VS I'LAYIXC. MUMC AT A TODA ICXLKAI. 


buffaloes as soon as the people have left the neighbourhood 
of the funeral hut. On more than one occasion I noticed 
Tamil women sitting not far from the funeral scene, and was 
told that they had come to buy .some of the flesh from the 
Kotas, and I believe that it is not unknown for the flesh to 
find its way to the bazaar at Ootacamund. 

Before the body is finally placed on the fire, a lock of hair 
is cut from the head to serve as one of the relics for the 
second funeral. It is cut by a near relati\e of the dead 
person ; in the case of Sinerani, it was cut off bv her boy- 
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husband. According to Breeks.^ one of the nails should also 
be removed, but I could not hear of this being done at the 
present time, and similarly I heard nothing of the practice of 
keeping the knee-cap bone, which is said by Hough - to have 
been preserved. \L'hen the burning is over, a piece of the 
skull is sought from among the ashes, and this, together with 
the hair, is put within two pieces of bark and wrapped in a 
cloak to be kept for the niarvainolkedr. 

The remainder of the ashes are left on the burning-ground 
till they are dispersed by wind and rain. 

.SOMK Special Funeral Ceremonies 

In the previous account certain ceremonies which ma\- be 
performed by special individuals have been omitted. In 
general, at the funeral of a man, the part of chief mourner 
and director of the ceremonies is taken by a brother or son of 
the deceased. At the funeral of a woman the husband takes 
the chief place. 

While the mourning is going on, a ceremony- will have been 
performed if the dead person should be a man or woman 
whose spouse is still alive. The husband of a dead woman 
goes to one of his paiol, most commonly to his father-in-law, 
if he is living, and the paiol draws up the cloak of the widower 
so that it covers his head. The man who has his head 
covered in this wa)' is called mad dr mitch nidrai, “ head on 
covered who stands” (see Fig. 61). The widower keeps his 
head covered in this wa)' as a sign of mourning and does not 
take off the cloak till the end of the .second funeral. LLdien 
the paiol has arranged the cloak of the mourner, the two men 
cry together with forehead to forehead. 

Similarly the wife of a dead man has her cloak drawn over 
her head as a sign of mourning, and this is done for her b\' 
her own father or someone of his clan who takes his place. 
This ceremony is performed by a relative <T the woman, 
whether it is husband or wife who is dead. 

It is the duty of the widower or widow to mix the grain 
and honey which is put into a bowl on the bier. 

i 1 ’. 21. " Lirtters on the Neilghenie''. 1S20. p. Si. 
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Other .special ceremonies fall to the lot of the uiokkthodi'aiol 
or sedvaitaziiiokh of the dead person if there should be such- 
The mokJithodvaiol of a woman is the recognised lover whom 
she may have in addition to her husband or husbands. The 
sedvaitazmokh is the name of the woman in this Toda institu- 
tion. The mokhthodvaiol of a dead woman goes to the funeral 
wearing his ring on the ring finger of the left hand. Before 
the buffalo is caught he pays the kabnelpiiditkti salutation to 
the father of the woman ; bows down before him and raises 
each foot to his head. He then puts into the pocket of the 
cloak of the woman some limes, three handfuls (uiiidtidr) of 
patcherski and one large piece of jaggery. He also puts a 
piece of the dark cloth called an into the pocket of the cloak, 
this act being called an kudshk it pudithti. The inoklitkodvaiol 
asks the husband of the woman three times ''an kudsJi 
idukina?" (“Shall I put an into the ? ”) and the hus- 

band answers each time "idn!" In putting the various 
things into the pocket, the mokhthodvaiol has to use his left 
hand throughout. 

When a man dies his sedvaitazmokh, if there be one, goes 
to the funeral ceremony wearing a ring on the ring finger of 
her left hand, and similarly puts limes, grain, jaggery, and a 
piece of an into the pocket of the dead man's mantle. Before 
doing this the brothers of the dead man do kahmlpudithti to 
the father of the woman, and this was said to be done in order 
to obtain permission from him for his daughter to put things 
into the cloak. 

At the funeral of a girl, or of a childless woman, there are 
performed the ceremonies of iirvatpimi and pursutpinii which 
are usually performed during pregnancy. In life the nrvatpimi. 
or hand-burning ceremon\', is performed before that of pnr- 
sutpinii, but after death the order may be reversed. These 
ceremonies are most frequently performed at the funerals of 
children, and a full description may be reserved till a later 
section (see p. 391). 

In the case of an adult the ceremony is only performed if 
it has not been performed in life. If a woman dies in the 
later months of pregnancy after these ceremonies ha\ e taken 
place, they would not be performed at the funeral. 
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If an unmarried bo_\ dies, a "ir! who should be the niatchuni 
of the dead bo}’, is chosen to act as his wife. It seemed 
that the girl might be of any age, but she must be unmarried, 
and therefore must nearly always be young. One of the 
elder brothers of the dead boy performs the salutation of 
kahnelpuditJiti to the girl’s father, or if there are no brothers 
this will be done by the boy’s father. The head of the girl 
is then covered with her mantle by her father and the girl 
puts food into the pocket of the mantle of the dead boy. 
Thus, there is no pursutpimi ceremony in the case of an 
unmarried boy, but a girl is chosen to act as his widow would 
have done if he had been married. 

At the funeral of a Teivali or Melgars male who has not 
held any dairy office, a piece of tiidr bark is placed in the 
right hand of the deceased by a man of the Tartharol. Ever\- 
male of the Teivaliol or Melgarsol who has been a dair_\Tnan 
of any grade will have been purified with ///<:/;• bark during 
the ordination ceremonies, and the piece of bark is onl)- given 
after death to those who have not been so purified. 

The Lntekval letween the two Funerals 

As soon as the body is consumed at the ctvainoikcdr, the 
people go home, the near relatives taking with them the 
relics of the deceased. These relics are enclosed in two 
pieces of bark called pitudri, taken from the tree called 
Diutindn. I was once told that tudr bark was used, but this 
is unlikel}'. The relics and bark are covered with plain 
cloth, and the whole is enclosed in a mantle of the kind 
ordinaril}' worn. 

The relics, which are known as the kcdr, are not taken to 
the chief village {ctiidviad) of the clan, but to other villages, 
usually to a definitely appointed village for each clan. If the 
clan should only have one village, or if the appointed village 
should be inconveniently distant, a small hut may be especially 
built in which to keep the relics till the second funeral. The 
near relatives of the dead person may not go to the chief 
village in the interval between the first and secejnd funerals. 
If they are living at the chief village at the time of the death. 
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they must leave it and live elsewhere till the second funeral is 
over. 

The term kedr is not only applied to the relics of the dead 
person, but also to the period between the two funerals, or 
rather the people say, “ There is kedr in his famil\-,’' or “ So 
and so, or such and such a clan, has kedr," so that the same 
word is used for the funeral, for the body of a dead person, 
for the relics, and for the condition of persons or clans while 
funeral ceremonies are uncompleted. 

All those who go near the corpse at a Teivali funeral 
become ichchiloivichi, usually abbreviated to ichchil, and the 
same is true of anyone who goes to a Teivali village where 
the relics are being kept. The whole family in which the 
death has occurred is spoken of as being tclichd. If anvone 
wishes to attend a funeral and yet avoid becoming ichchd, he 
must sit at some distance and take no part in the funeral 
proceeding.s. At .several funerals I ha'-e seen people sitting 
apart from the rest in order that they might not incur the 
disabilities associated with the condition of ickchil, the chief of 
which is that it is forbidden to approach or salute a palvl. 

A person who has incurred ichckil remains so till the next 
new moon. Those in the family of the dead person remain 
ichchil till the new moon after the inarvainolkcdr, owing to the 
fact that between the two funerals the}- probabi}- either li\-e 
at or visit the village where the relics arc kept. 

The condition of ichchil arising from attendance at a funeral 
is regarded as of the same nature as that incurred bv a \isit 
to the seclusion-hut after childbirth. 

Both Tei valid and Tartharol may become ichchil at a 
funeral of one of the Teivaliol, but there is no ichchil due 
to attendance at a Tarthar funeral. All those who throw 
earth at a Tarthar funeral, however, are called pure hut, and 
incur the same disability as those who are ichchil — i.c., the}- 
may not approach or salute a palol. 

Melgars people incur the same disabilities as other Tar- 
tharol, and it is probably for them that the restrictions are of 
most importance, for they lose their special privileges as 
mbrol while the\- are in the condition of ichchil or pu-jliut. 

During the condition called ' kedr’ all the men of the 
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clan in which the death has occurred must tie their hair 
in a knot in front, as is shown in the case of the second 
man in Fig. 61. This method of wearing the hair is called 
mad tntvai, or head for hairj who rolls.'’ When the people of 
a clan are in this condition they must not hold any of the 
feasts in which the food called ashkkartlipiini is used, but the)' 
may attend as guests at feasts held in the \ illages of other 
clans. 

A person who is keeping the funeral ceremonies should not 
traverse the path b)' which the ti buffaloes go from one 
grazing ground to another. 'I'he ostensible reason why the 
buffaloes of the Xodrs ti did not journey to Anto at their 
usual time in 1902 f-see p. 131) was that Teitnir, whose wife 
had died, had passed o\-cr the road. The ti buffaloes, also, 
ma)' not pass a place where the relics of a dead person 
are being ke[3t between the two funerals. In 1902 the relics 
of the dead wife of Teitnir were removed from the village of 
Karia in (jrder that they should not be in the way of the 
buffaloes, On this occasion the relics were followed b\' a 
procession of people and Teitnir gave a feast. This was said 
to be very um.wthodox, and on cross-examination it was 
found that the procession and the feast were not connected 
with one another, the latter being part of another ceremony 
which was being performed on the same da)'.‘ 

There are special regulations for widowers and widow.s — i.e., 
for those who have their heads covered at the ctvainolkcdr. 
While they wear the mantle over the head they must never 
put out their hand or arm from above the mantle, but alwat s 
from below. f\'hen the)- salute by raising the hand to the 
forehead \ kaimnk/iti'}, they must do so by putting out their 
hand below the cloak, and in eating and all other acts the)’ 
must do the same. When the mantle is over the head, it is 
probabl)’ most convenient to put the hand out of the mantle 
from below rather than from above, but it was cjuite clear that 
it was now regarded as wrong to do the latter. 

* Tills c.\pdrieiice g-ive me a verv striking object -lessnii. sliowing how easy it is 
to make mistakes in anthropological investig.Uion. The fust account gi\en to me 
seemc'l to in. ike it absolutely clear that the removal of the rehc' was made the 
occasion of a feast. 
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When a man crosses the Paikara or Avalanche rivers he 
must usually do so keveuantt, with his right arm outside his 
mantle, but if he has the mantle over his head as a sign of 
mourning he merely ]>rotrudes his right hand, so that it can 
be seen below the mantle. Similarly, the throwing of water 
done by matchuui (see p. 501;, when they cross these rivers 
on certain days, is not done b\- people of a familj- in which 
there has been a death — i.e., not between the two funerals — but 
they only chew the grass, which is the preliminar_\' act of 
the ceremony. 

The mourner who has his head covered has certain restric- 
tions in regard to his food. A widower is not allowed to eat 
rice nor drink milk, and on every return of the day of the 
week on which his wife died he take.s no food in the moriiing 
and only has his evening meal. The same holds good for 
a widow. This fasting on each weekh' return of the day 
of death suggests that .some rite is, or used to be, performed 
on this day, but I did not obtain an account of an\’ such 
ceremony. The day of the week on which a man dies is 
always obser\-ed b\- his children, and is called arpat.-juol. 

The zviirsol who attends to kill the sacred buffalo loses his 
office by so doing, and becomes a p^rol. Similarly, if a palol, 
zviirsol, or kaltmokh wish to attend the funeral of a relative, he 
can onl\- do so by giving up his (jffice, and this is a common 
cause of change in the various dairies. The dairyman who 
has thus given up his office often resumes it when the funeral 
ceremonies are completed, and if he e.xpresses his intention 
of returning, the temporal'}’ occupant is often said to be 
doing the work for the other. 

Between the two funerals it is the duty of ever}' Toda who 
was not present at the ctvaiuolki-dr to salute the remains. 
W hen anyone visits the village where the remains are kept 
for this purpo.se the cloth containing the relics is brought out 
and the visitor bows down and touches the cloth with his 
forehead, just as is done with the bod}' at the funeral. Wlien 
I visited the village at which the kedr of Olidjeimi was being 
kept my Toda guide took the opportunity of performing his 
duty to the remains, and I was able to witness the reverent 
way in which the duty is performed. While I was on the 
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hills, Tersveli, the wife of Teitnir, died while Sintagars was in 
the seclusion-hut after the birth of her first child, and on the 
morning on which Sintagars went from the puzliars to the 
aliars (see p. 327), she visited Karia to salute the kedr of 
Tersveli. Her first act after her period of seclusion was to 
show her respect to the remains of her dead relative. If any- 
one is too ill or feeble to visit the \ illagc the remains may be 
taken to them for salutation. 


13 Is 



CHAPTER XVI 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES — conti/llicd 

The Marvainolkedr 

The second funeral ma\' be held little more than a month 
after the cti'ainolkcdr, or there ma}- be an interval of a year 
or more, and in the case of a child both funeral ceremonies 
may be performed on one day. In the old days the 
marvainolkt'dr was a ;^reat occasion. The proceedings lasted 
for two whole days, and were prolonged till daj’brcak of the 
third. Alan)’ buffaloes were slaughtered ; they were caught 
on the finst day, when they were shut up in the circular pen 
and bells put on their necks. On the second day they 
were taken from the pen to the slaughtering place, and 
\arious ceremonies took place in conne.xion with and after 
their deaths. This kind of funeral was called tinittkktdr, 
meaning “the putting in buffakj-pen funeral.” In the old 
da)’s this putting into the pen was sometimes omitted, 
especially in the case of poor or unimportant people, and the 
catching and killing of the buffaloes were both carried out on 
one day, and this kind of funeral was known as inarppitkcdr. 
At the present time the Todas onl)- have the marppitktdr, 
owing to the restrictions on the number of buffaloes killed. 
The Todas seem now to believe that the Government have 
actually prohibited them from putting the buffaloes into the 
pen at the funerals, but I could not find that this was the 
case. 

It is now the custom, and seems long to have been so, to 
hold the uiarvainolkedr of several people at the same time. 
The Government allows two buffaloes to be killed for each 
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person, and if two or more funerals are held simultaneoush' 
it gives an appearance of the olden times. So far as I could 
ascertain, however, the funerals of two or more people onl\- 
take place together when they belong to the same clan. 

In some cases, however, the funeral places of two or more 
clans are very near one another. In such a case there might 
be a certain amount of combination of the different 
ceremonies, but some of the rites would be carried out at 
different spots for each clan. Something of this kind 
appears to have happened at the funeral ceremonies re- 
corded by l\Ir, Thurston {Bull, i, p. 176). Similarlv- the 
uiarvaiuolked)' of a man or woman of the same clan may be 
held simultaneously owing to the fact that the funeral places 
for the two sexes are usually close to one another. The 
buffaloes would, however, be killed at different place.s, and 
the remains wiruld not be burnt and buried at the same 
a.zaraui. 

Owing to the custom of having the inarvaiiiolkedr of 
several people simultaneously, it has often been supposed 
that the Todas have a kind of anniversary ceremon_\- for all 
those who have died during the \'ear, but there is no doubt 
that this is wrong. There was a large inarvahtolkedr soon 
after I left the hills (in January, 19031, but it was a ceremi.my 
for two women only, Xarskuti (63 and 56}, and Tcrsveli (63 
and 52), both belonging to the Kuudrol, and it was held at 
Kurkalmut, the proper funeral place for the women of Kuudr. 
It is quite possible that owing to the restrictions on the 
slaughter of buffaloes it may become more and more the 
custom to hold several utarvainolkcdr simultaneous!}’, and 
that this custom may develop into an anniversary ceremon\’. 
This could only come about, however, by throwing over the 
custom that the funerals of each clan should be held at a 
definitely appointed place, and there is no doubt that this has 
not yet happened. 

At the second funeral ceremony the relics are placed in a 
special hut, and at a man’s funeral the hut has the same name 
as at the etvainolkcdr, and apparently it may sometimes 
happen that the same hut is used at both ceremonies. The 
second funeral is not always held, however, at the same place 
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as the first, and the interval between the two ceremonies may 
be so great that it may have become necessary to rebuild the 
hut. At the only marvauiolkedr at w'hich I was present a 
new hut had been built for the occasion. 

The hut at the second funeral of a woman differs in name 
from that of the first funeral, being called knrsars instead of 
nersars. After the second funeral the knrsars is burnt down, 
but my notes do not make it clear whether the nersars is 
always burnt down after the first funeral, or whether it may 
not sometimes be kept for the second ceremony. The differ- 
ence of name, however, makes this improbable. 

If the viarvainolkedr of two or more people are held 
simultaneously, a hut is built for the remains of each ; thus, 
at the ceremony in January, 1903, there were two huts, one 
for Narskuti and the other for Tersveli. 

The relics, now called the narskedr, are brought to the 
funeral place on a bier made of bamboo, and called kail- 
pedrkiidr instead of indnpcdrkiidr (wood bier) as at the first 
funeral. The narskedr is wrapped in an embroidered mantle 
(^pukuruputkuli']^x\A placed in the hut, and then all the women 
of the dead person’s division who are present cry together, 
forehead to forehead, in the usual manner. The chief things 
to be burnt with Uie remains are also placed within the hut. 

At a funeral witnessed by IMr. Thurston the relics were 
taken from a hole cut at the base of a tree, and the hair was 
unwrapped from off the skull, burnt in an iron ladle, and 
anointed with clarified butter before being placed in its 
cloth. This was probably a ceremony which should have 
been performed on the following morning at the asarauikedr 
(see p. 379). 

As on the former occasion, a man's funeral begins with the 
ceremony of earth-throwing, which is carried out in the sarhe 
way as at the elvaincdkedr. The narskedr is laid at the entrance 
of the buffalo pen, and earth is thrown into the pen and on 
the remains in the manner already described. There is nothing 
corresponding to the tiveri tur ceremony of the woman’s first 
funeral. 

At the present time the driving, catching, and killing of the 
buffaloes are carried out in very much the same way as at the 
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etvainolkedr. At the funerals of Teivaliol the buffaloes are 
caught by Tartharol and killed by Teivaliol of a clan different 
to that of the deceased. At the funerals of the Tartharol the 
buffaloes are caught by Teivaliol, and killed by the ivursol or 
b)' a Tarthar man of a different clan, according as they are of 
the sacred or ordinary kind. 

As the buffalo dies, the narskedr is brought up and laid by 
the head of the animal, and the lamenting and saluting take 
place around the buffalo and the remains, exactly as at the 
first funeral. 

Sometimes a ceremony occurs immediately before the 
buffalo is caught. A man takes a ring of the creeper called 
kakhudri and throws it at one of the driven buffaloes. It 
should fall on the horns or neck of one of the buffaloes, but 
it does not matter whether on a buffalo which is to be killed 
or on another. 

I'his throwing of the creeper, which is called kakhudri crs- 
piuii, or kudri erspiuii} " we throw the creeper,” is done by 
the tunrsol at a I'arthar funeral, while at the funeral of the 
Teivaliol it is clone b\' a palikartmokh of the same clan as 
the deceased. This ceremon}’ u.sed not to be j)erforined at 
those funerals \vhich lasted two da\-s, when the buffaloes were 
shut into a pen on one day and killed on the next, but it 
should alwa}-s be performed when the funeral ceremonies are 
limited to one day. It seems possible that the circular ring 
of creeper ma}' be intended to reiiresent the act of putting 
the animals in the circular pen, but the Todas could give me 
no information on this point. It seemed clear that it is only 
done at those funerals in which the buffaloes ate not put into 
the pen. 

The Kuotiti Ceremony 

Among the Tartharol, with the e.xception of the people of 
Alelgars, a ceremony is performed at the funeral of a male 
which is called kobtiti. In this ceremony blood is used which 
in the present day is drawn from one of the slaughtered 
buffaloes, but formerly a special buffalo was killed for this 
purpose. 

^ Kndri is the generic word for creeper. 
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According to the old custom the buffaloes were killed about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. About an hour later another 
buffalo of the ordinary kind was br< night to the funeral place 
and killed b}' striking it on the head with a .stone, and not 
with the back of an axe, as in the case of the other buffaloes. 
It might be killed by any Tarthar man, and then the i^'nrsol 
made a cut in the right side of the animal at the part called 
kcgampkzK.'ftdf (over the ribs near the forelegs^. The blood 
which ran from the wound was received into a cup made of 
tudr leaves, and powdered tiidr bark was mi.xed with the 
blood in the cup. It is to this part of the ceremony that the 
name kootiti blood he takes ”) is properly applied. At the 
present time the blood is drawn from one of the buffaloes 
killed in the ordinary course of the ceremonv'. IIowc\'cr the 
blood may be obtained, the next step is to bring a female 
buffalo calf less than one year old. The mantle with which 
the remains have been covered is taken off, and is worn by a 
Teivali man who has adorned himself with man)' ornaments, 
including those ordinarily worn by women, such as the chain 
itagars), necklace {keivtdi), earrings ikt-vtlireli \ and bracelet 
( pulthi). He also holds a long pole called tadri. The 
remains, which are now covered with a loincloth {tadrp ; onl\', 
are carried by two women to the place where the calf is 
standing. 

The h'lirsol and Teivali man then walk to the calf, the 
former throwing before and behind him as he walks the 
mixed blood and tudr bark from the cup. When the zrursoi 
comes to the calf he throws down the leaf cup, and the 
Teivali man then hangs on the neck of the calf a bell of 
the kind called iukiilir inaui, and, taking a bow and arrow 
in his hand, he says three times to the Tartharol, "purs 
adikijia?’’ — “Shall I touch with the bow?" Each time 
the Tartharol reply, "Purs ad!” The Tei\ali man then 
touches the remains with the bow and arrow. He puts down 
the tadi'i on the ground, and the calf is driven away from the 
spot on which it had been standing. As soon as it begins to 
move all present, Tartharol and Teivaliol, cr)- out, “ ita ! ua !” 
and fall down and touch the earth with their foreheads. 
The bell is then removed from the calf, which i.s not killed. 
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but is allowed to go free. The bell (tJikulir mani) is kept b}- 
the Kotas or Baclagas till it i.s required by the Todas for 
another funeral. 

The assumption of the cloak covering the remains b}' the 
Teivali man is called drtiirvenititi, and the throwing of the 
mixed blood and bark by the utirsol is called kcdrkarchiti — 
funeral (or remains] purifying. Either at thi.s stage or 
later the blood and tudr bark are rubbed on the piece of 
skull and hair which form the narskedr. 

One of the most important features of this ko'otiti ceremony 
is that the sacred tudr bark is used The ceremony is not 
performed at the funerals of the Teivaliol or of the IMelgarsol, 
because they may use tudr in the ordination ceremonies for 
the offices of palol, zuursol, or kaltuiokh. 

The object of the ceremony appears to be that members of 
those clans who have no chance of being purified with tudr 
during life shall be purified with this substance before they 
go finall}- to Amnddr. A Teivali or Melgars man, however, 
has onl)' used tudr if he has been ordained to one of the three 
offices above mentioned. If the dead man has not been 
through an ordination ce'emony, however, the purification 
does not take place at his second funeral, but a Tarthar man 
puts a piece of tudr bark into his right hand at the first 
funeral (see p. 367). 

In the account which Breeks gives of this ceremony he 
states that certain formulic are said, including " Karma odi 
poua," " IMa)’ the sin run awa)'.” I could not confirm this, 
and I do not believe that karma is a Toda word. It is 
probable that the use of these or other formuke is an innova- 
tion. 

The Badagas of the Xilgiris let loose a calf at a funeral to 
bear the sins of the deceased.* It is possible that the calf in 
this Toda ceremony may have the same significance. If so, 
the practice has not improbably been borrowed, and the fact 
that the bell which is hung on the neck of the calf is kept 
by Kotas or Badagas suggests that the whole incident may 
have been borrowed bj’ the Todas from one or other of these 
races. 

^ Sec Thurston. Bull., li. }\ 4 
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After the buffalo is killed dancing takes place at the funeral 
of a male. The men only dance and the\’ may begin soon 
after the killing of the buffalo, while other ceremonies are 
still in progress. In the dancing the same tall pole {tadri or 
tadrst) is used as is carried by the Teivali man who wears the 
cloak of the narskedr. It is a tall pole which, it was said, might 
sometimes be as much as 39 feet in length. I only saw a 
tadj’i at one funeral, when it was much smaller. It is decorated 
with rings of cowrie.s, which are called iiirpul, the ornaments 
in general being called tadid asteraDi (see Fig. 67). 

The pole is procured from Malabar through the Kurumbas. 
It is used at the funeral of males only of both the Teivaliol 
and Tartharol, and is burnt at the end of the azaraDikedr. 

In the only dance which I had the opportunit)- of seeing 
the men danced within the circular wall surrounding the 
funeral hut. In this case the floor of the enclosure was below 
the general level of the ground. The men formed a circle 
and danced round in slow step ; one man said the name 
of the slaughtered buffalo — in this case, Purkirsi— and another 
repeated this name ; then the first man said " hau Iiait ! ” 
which was repeated by the second man. 

After a time one of the men took the tadri and the}' danced 
round in a similar way, taking the pole with them as the}" 
danced {i.e., they did not dance round the pole). 

After the dancing is over, food is distributed to all the 
people present and most return to their homes, while the 
remainder wait at the funeral place till the following morning, 
when are held the final ceremonies, which are known as the 
azaramkedr. 


The Azakamkeur 

This is the name applied to the ceremonies connected with 
the final burning of the remains and burial of the ashes. 
After food has been distributed at the marvainolkedr, many 
of those attending the funeral return home. The remainder 
stay at the spot during the evening, those nearly related 
to the deceased lamenting in the usual fashion almost con- 
tinuously. At a funeral attended by Samuel, the people took 
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the setting of Kadsht and the appearance of Keirt as the 
indications that the final ceremonies were to begin, and this 
was about two o’clock on the following morning. 

At e\’ery funeral place used for the inarvainolkedr, there is 
a circle of stones, smaller than that in which the hut is built, 
with an opening which in some cases faces the east. This 
circle of .stones is the azaravi, and before the ceremonies 
begin, a man digs a hole by the opening in its side. The 
various objects to be burnt with the remains are now brought 
from the hut in which they had been placed on the previous 
day, and are laid outside the ar^aratn and the iiarskedr is laid 
by their side. As the remains are removed from the hut, the 
wailing becomes louder and the people cr)- bitterly. Outside 
the stone circle a fire is made of the wood called kidinan;- 
Lipon which clarified butter is poured. This fire, which is 
known as the piinlnt, is lighted by a man of the same clan as 
the deceased. At the funeral of a male, there is burnt on this 
fire the clair)- vessel called ertatpnn which had belonged to 
the dead man, and the imitation buffalo horns <called petknter, 
about ten in number for a man and five for a bo)-. At the 
funeral of a wcjman, I think that a inypatitthpioi is burnt, 
viz., a vessel used for fetching buttermilk from the dairy, but 
I am not certain of this. 

There now follows the ceremonj- called iiarsatipimi, i.e., 
“ the nars we rub,” in which the leading part is taken by 
a person of the same se.x as the deceased. I only have a full 
record of this ceremony at a woman’s funeral, and in this case 
a woman took the relics out irf their covering, and threw away 
the pieces of bark in which they had been enclosed. She 
rubbed butter on the pieces of skull and the hair, put the hair 
between two pieces of skull, tied them together with thread, 
and replaced them in the ornamented cloak (pukiiniputkii/i). 
She then bowed down and touched the remains with her fore- 
head, and then this salutation was performed by all those 
present. 

At a funeral seen by IMr. Thurston,'^ this ceremony was 
performed on the previous day at the marvainolkedr, and in 

^ See Chap. XX Probably 0/ca robusta. 

^ Bull., !. 176 . 
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this case the hair was burnt in an iron ladle before the clarified 
butter was applied. 

This ceremony of narsatipiviix^ performed by the daughter- 
in-law of a woman, or by the mother-in-law of a girl or woman 
who has no daughter-in-law. At the funeral of Xarskuti 
(56 and 63) it was performed by Piliurs, the wife of Tiiliners 
(56), the son of the dead woman. At the funeral of Tersveli 
(52 and 63), a much younger woman, who had no daughter- 
in-law, the relics were anointed by Muteimi (,j2 and 69), the 
mother of Teitnir, Tersveli’s husband. I have no record of 
the person who performs this ceremony at the funeral of a 
man. 

The ne.xt step in the proceedings is to light a fire within 
the circle of stones, this fire being called the azarajutiit. 
Firewood is put within the azaram and the unrskedr in 
its covering is placed on the wood. If the azarcnnkt'dr is being 
held for two or more people simu!tane(.uisly, the remains of all 
are put on the wood together.^ In the pockets of the mantles 
forming the coverings are placed grain, jagger\-, and coins. 
The cxzamnitiit is then lighted by taking three firebrands 
in succession from the piDittit. The firebrands are placed on 
the firewood and on the remains by the daughter-in-law or 
mother-in-law of a female as in the last ceremoii)’.- Then all 
the people take up the burning wood from the puntut and 
place it within the azaram over the remains. The various 
objects previously brought from the funeral hut are now 
placed on the fire and burnt, and the special food known as 
ashkkartJipiini may be thrown into the fire, d'hen all the 
people cry together, forehead to forehead. 

The following are the objects burnt with the remains on the 
azarauitiit, at the funeral of a male : — 

id) In the pocket of the cloak, jaggery, the husked grain 
called patclierski, husked barley (^kodjerski and rupees in two 

' .V^ I have already pointed out, this would only happen if the people were of 
the same clan and sex. 

- My notes do not make it absolutely clear who lights the tire at the funer.rl of 
a male. The puntut is lighted by a man of the same clan, and this is probably 
also the case with the azaramtiit. Owing to the fact that a woman becomes a 
member of her husband's clan, the daughter-in-law who lights the fire at a 
woman's funeral will also be of the same clan as the deceased. 
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bags, one called tiiikani, made by the Todas themselves, and 
the other called katshimm, procured from Hindus. 

{b \ Sticks of the following kinds of wood : pars, karnciri 
tavat, kali, toarsnutch, kar. 

\c) A naiuHakud, a club or stick cut from the pars tree 
( Fig. 67). 

\d) A tadri, or long pole used in the dance and in the 
kohtiti ceremony of the previous day. 

(t’ l Several i^'ak, bamboo vessels filled with grain, butter, 
ghi, honey, &c., usually ten in number for adults and five for 
children. 

if) A tck, a basket made by the Kotas in which barlc_\' or 
popp)’ heads are put. 

[g) A bow i p/irs) and three arrows (ah ' (Fig. 677 

(Ji; A kafkati, or knife, called on ordinal-}- occasions 
kud) val. 

[i; A niasth, the axe used to kill the buffaloes on the 
previous day, called on this occasion irkipniasth. 

(j) A uiitiirkivadr, the palm-leaf umbrella, so called 
because procured from Alitur in the Wainad. 

ik j A kudshuinrn, a special kind of sieve made by the Kotas 
and not used in ordinary life. 

At the funeral of a woman boxes called pciltd or initiirpcttei 
are burnt instead of the loak. These are small boxes made 
of rattan, covered with cloth and adorned with cowries. 
There are also burnt the three objects especially connected 
with women, the pounder (wask), sieve iniuni), and broom 
(kip), but the pounder is only burnt after the following 
ceremony has taken place. 

.\s soon as the things have been placed on the fire, there 
follows the ceremon}- ' called irsankati. At the funeral of 
a male, the juatchuni, or cousin, of the dead man puts on 
the woman’s ornaments known as tagars, kcivcli, and piilthi, 
and stands at the opening in the circle of stones with his 
right arm outside his cloak ikevinanit \ He is joined there 
b}- the man who has lighted the fire, and they cry together, 
both standing at the entrance of the azarain, where they 

^ There wa-s some que^lhjii to whether the ceremony thd noi begin it's ".(ton a> 
the fire lighted. 
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remain till the fire is extinguished. Owing to the fact that 
the fire is lighted b}’ a man of the same clan as the deceased 
the two men who cry together will also be viatcJiuui — 
thus, at the funeral of Kar.spisti fi2), the fire was lighted 
by his half-brother Karzo. Pakhvvar (i6j, who performed 
the irsankati ceremony, was the matchiini of both Karzo 
and Karspisti, being the son of the brother of Tedjveli, 
the mother of Karzo and stepmother of Karspisti. 

At the funeral of a female, the woman who stands at 
the entrance should also be a matchuni of the deceased. She 
is decorated with ornaments, in this case proper to her own 
sex, and she stands at the entrance of the azaram holding 
the pounder. She is joined by a woman closely related 
to the deceased and the two women ere together. After 
crying together for a while, they go round the circle and 
then put the pounder on the fire, after which they take 
off their ornaments. 

At the funeral of Xarskuti (56 and 63), IMutkadrk (56 and 
72) stood in front of the circle holding the pounder, and 
was joined by Munat, the daughter of the dead woman. 

At the funeral of Tersveli (52 and 63), Kdjog (56; stood 
at the entrance ; she was the iiiatcliiini of the dead woman, 
being the daughter of Tiiliners, the brother of Tersveli’s 
mother. She was joined by Teimidz (52;, the sister of 
the dead woman’s husbands. 

The fire is now extinguished by pouring on water 
{kt'dr tilt drs kudrchi). Some of the food put into the 
pocket of the putkuli and in the various vessels may now 
be taken out ^ and given to the Kotas, who up to this 
time have been playing the special funeral tunes called 
sagerthkweiv. 

The ashes are now swept into the hole which had been 
dug at the opening in the stone circle. They are covered with 
earth dug from elsewhere and the spot is covered with a 
stone. 

At the funeral of a male, a man of the same clan as the 
deceased then brings a bell {kijuugg) and goes round the 

^ This would seem to indicate that when the lire is e.x'.ingui'r.hed. the objects 
l)urnt with the relics are far from being consumed by the fire. 
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burial-place three times ringing the bell, while another man 
goes with him holding him by the waist. The man who rings 
the bell then takes a new pot, ordinarily used for carrxdng 
water, and, raising it over his head, brings it down and breaks 
it on the stone covering the ashes. He bows down and touches 
the stone with his forehead, gets up,and goes awa}- to the funeral 
hut without looking back toward the azaram. All the others 
present bow down to the stone in the .same way and go awaj- 
from the spot without looking back. The ceremony of bell- 
ringing and stone-saluting is called kivungg tuki kdrs uersatiti. 
“ bell lift, stone he salutes.” 

At the funeral of a woman, the bell is rung and the pot 
broken by her husband or by one of his brothers if he be dead. 
If it is the husband, he will have been wearing the cloak over 
his head ^ up to this time, and he takes it off just before he 
bows down to salute the stone. ^\t the funeral of her husband, 
a widow will similarly remove the cloak from her head before 
she salutes the stone. 

After saluting at the azarani, all go to the funeral hut, 
where the_\- take food, having fasted during the night. Each 
person cuts a lock of hair from the head as a sign of mourn- 
ing and then all return home. 

At the tuneral of a woman, the funeral hut is burnt before 
the people leave, this being called ars foil atifiuii, “ house up 
we send.” It is the dut_\- of the woman who first lighted the 
azaraintut to set fire to the hut. 

The foregoing account of the second funeral ceremonies is 
that of the proceedings at the present time. When the 
inarvaiuolktdr was prolonged over two daj’s, the proceedings 
of the first da}' opened with the capture of the buffaloes, 
which were put in the pen, and then followed a scene in 
which the Todas entered the pen, flourishing heavy clubs. 
The animals were belaboured and driven round and round 
the pen, and at intervals several men would catch and 
hold down a buftalo. According to some accounts the 
bells were hung round the necks of the buffaloes during 
this performance, but at a funeral witnessed by iMr. 
\\ alhouse - this was not done, and he believed that the 

^ See p. 365. - InJ. Antiq., 1S74, vol. 111. p 35 
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object of the fray was that the men might exhibit their 
agility and skill. There is little doubt, however, that the bells 
were put on the buffaloes at some time on this da)'. The 
remainder of the first day was occupied with dancing, singing, 
and feasting. On the second dav, the proceedings began 
again in the middle of the day with more dances and with a 
repetition of the driving and catching within the pen. In the 
afternoon, after the earth-throwing ceremon)', the buffaloes, 
now wearied and subdued, were dragged from the pen and 
killed, and then followed the ceremonies which have already 
been described. 

At the funeral witnessed by Air. Walhouse, part of the 
second day was occupied by the proceedings of a diviner, 
and divination seems to be a frequent feature of funerals, 
having been also seen both by Air. Thurston and myself. 
In the latter ca.se, the occasion of the divination arose 
directly out of the proceedings, but it is probable that the 
gatherings are u-sed as opportunities of consulting the gods 
on other matters. A funeral may also be used as an occasion 
for settling disputes, especially those which concern the 
people especially connected with the funeral. 

Fexeral La.mext.s 

At some stage in both funeral ceremonies laments for the 
dead may be sung or said which consist of sentences praising 
the virtues of the deceased and recounting incidents of his or 
her life. To these sentences the same term kuiarzain is 
applied which is used for the words and clauses of the 
prayers. I am not certain at what stage of the proceedings 
the recital of these laments takes place, but it is certainh' 
after the killing of the buffaloes, probabl)' in many cases 
during the general wailing round the buffalo and the remains. 
At the second funeral of a male, however, I believe that the 
lament is recited during the dancing. 

I did not succeed in obtaining any examples during my 
visit, but soon after my departure Samuel sent me two 
laments, one composed by Teitnir (52) and uttered by him 
at the second funeral ceremony for his wife Tersveli. The 
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other was also composed by Teitnir for the first funeral 
ceremony of Pidrvan (g) of Kars. 

The Toda name for these laments is kitnedstkin or kuncdsti, 
and certain men have great reputations as composers both for 
funerals and on other occasions, and Teitnir was one of these. 
The following is the lament for Tcrsvcli : — 

Iza ku^h la} iza kiitti, alSilli 

O woman oh I O woman, not horn hefore 

atia^ pLi- 7 'oth perpia, pin' ia 

you \s ere born, renowned }ou were born, llowet hine oh I 

piiv diet ia, kavath kml LdUlJiik, 

flower (a bush) oh! pioper husland f<»und youmaine<b 

patath kud pafiathcid:, /iz'/ik/ik 

Ijroperwifc found I married, {kidarza/ini i’iedi) lo bcaulitul 

ir iiofci kadrthotk, dltkkarL ui/r.^ uioidi 

buft'alo looked I :^a\ 0. ^^kzca) '.am c»f Kuiulr) lo beautilul woman 

notdi patiiilltciik, kuiiia niitn kiiitiudJud , kol-tji- 

looked I mariied, built house we built, imitation bracelets 

kis naidiathfik kuttr ki^ iid) daihuk, 

made we playeil, imitation buHalo honis made we played. 

ar Diok’i puihi'iihnk^ lir ir tu 

six: children we would produce, six buffalo pe-n 

odd/idk, tvppasa/i oithik pudikiridr iris 

we would enjoy, liberal you were, iimbiella tree shade 

oithik^ ircui ed itkotJink. piikh-^ni 

you were, we will live that we thought. we will go logellier 

td pvitJiuk^ ka/az' ir kadathnk, pua Uidri 

that we went, strong buffalo we bought, ? pole 

pusiathuk iiid/11 athi t\l kadridhiiky udt. iiiki t'd 

we beat, fine it is that wega\e. ha\e it is that 

kadii/kdk. kiitei atk ko/ti ptitJurz, k,irfi/k ktir 

We gave, built bungalov\ wc went, lunning watei.s resciNoii 


Pc itJiuk. 

a 

kali hi ri 

pLtlhii’z^ 

£> 

kapj 

We went. 

seven 

courts (law) 

wc went. 

‘'even 

ships 

pditkiuk 

prdrk 

ninn 

itirhiik. 


i' 

we went, 

Tamil to 

C( implaiiits 

we spoke. 

words 

spi 'ke 


^ This is also the usual vocal i\e teimination. 

- A’akdJiU the Kota name for a toc-ring wtun on the seCon»l toe of the light 
foot by Kota Women (see Hreeks. p. 123k A similar word is used fir bracelets (]f 
vine made by the Todas as a game. 

C C 
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pudth kistknk piidth it pudth kiithiik^ 

prize we won (made), prize spoke prize we won, 


iV-iudrein ed 

we will nut be shaken that 

ed ihiik, tnitn dnem 

that w'e said, face ? 


ihiik. 

kan 

udjem 

we said, 

eye 

we will not fear 

ed 

tkuk, 

en it 

that 

we «aid. 

me here 


pnchvinia, cn it pishvinia^ purs 

keep you \Yent, me here leave you went, right 


kan nir 
eye w ater 


pirevinen^ purs fuetuvi kiirseivineu, patnenk kaudueii. 

I shed, right nostril I smart, I bev\ailed I could not find, 

pesoduthenk kananen^ enk iid swauii aiviueii} 

I called out I could not find, t(j me one god I have. 


The free translation of this is as follows : — - 

“ O woman of wonderful birth, renowned were you born, 

0 flower, lime, O flower, tree. Having found a proper 
husband you married ; having found a proper wife I married. 

1 gave my best buffalo to Piedr for >ou. I took you as 
a beauty to Kuudr. A house we built, bracelets and buffalo 
horns we made in sport. I thought we should have had 
many children and many buffaloes should we have enjoyed. 
Liberal you were and refreshing like the shade of the 
umbrella tree. We thought that we should live long. \Vc 
went together as we willed. We bought strong buffaloes 
and we prevailed over injustice. Peacefully we paid our 
fine. We lent to those that had not. We went to see the 
bungalows and the reservoir. Many courts we visited and 
.ships also. We laid complaints before the native magistrate ; 
we made bets and we won. We said that we would not be 
shaken and would fear the eye of no one. We thought to 
live together, but you have left me alone, you have forsaken 
me. My right eye sheds tears, m\' right nostril smarts with 
sorrow. I bewailed but could not find you. I called out for 
you and could not find you. There is one G(jd for me.” 

This translation is based partly on the literal m<.‘aning,s of 
the kiMrrjam, partly on explanations and renderings given to 
Samuel by Teitnir. The dead wife was a Piedr woman and 
the husband a Kuudr man. The mention of injustice refers 

^ In sume cases Samuel ccmld rmt give the literal meanings, uiul has onlv 
the general beiksc uf the knvu/zafu. 
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to trouble which arose when other men wished to take his 
wife from Teitnir. The visits to bungalows, &:c., probably 
refers to a time when Teitnir and his wife lived in Ootaca- 
mund under the protection of the Zenana Mission. The 
ships must be purely imaginary on Teitnir’s part, unless he is 
referring to boats on the lake at Ootacamund. The numbers 
six and seven are those generally used for ‘ many ’ under 
ordinary conditions, and there is a clause towards the end 
which probably refers to the evil eye. Teitnir was under, or 
pretended to be under, missionary influence, and his reference 
to “ one God ” at the end is certainly due to this. 

The following is the lament composed by Teitnir for 
Pidrvan : — 

Epukers ia / elipukers ia ! Ptdth tedshk 

Kxvarzain of inaiir oh ! kwarzam of maiir oh I rattan ring 

ir ia! Fekh kudcdk kiiiim ia ! pciz'ahi nmk ia’ 

buffalo oh I ? ? plate oh ! ? ? uh I 

keiveli /uedr ia ! kapasih kal ia ! kuduka/ifh kudr ia ! 

necklace neck oh ! trousers leg oh ! car h^rn oh 1 

ana nietu ia / arshan niiidr la ! eiamixv ia ! 

elephant foot oh ! European ^\alk oh ! sambhar oh ! 

nnrs irk kan i1kit/ienk, kalochiknm ed 

beautiful buffalo to eye I kept, old woman to (?) that 

thinks kalblkitm ed think inati'idshii inatvany, 

they said, old man to (?) that they s.aid, kicarzam oi Kar.^ clan, 

iza kdra o Z'/ir kaday pi/n'i/nkara ! 

O chief seven village chief, CoiKpieror oh ! 


pudrt’anlol 

‘ ia 

kavatkdra 

/ Kdvanadi 

pali 

put 

peace-loving man oh ! 

strong man oh I Kavanatli 

ilaiiy 

carried 

da ! til 

vut 

tiiH 

ia ! atdfh 

ltd 

oh ! pen 

carried 

posts 

oh ! not born liefoie 

one 

atiihik, 

/tV VOtJl 

ltd 

p€rtithik\ 

pha 

kiiti/i 

you Mere born 

, renoMiied 

one 

you were born. 

-i 

coiini'il 

pant ilhik 


okithik^ 

tor 

ltd 


you held, 

money hue 

}ou imposed. 

buffalo fine 

one 

man to 

editet/uk 

Jiiokh lid 

oik 

kiscthik. 

maiir 

)uu told, 

girl one 

to man 

you made, 

I larren 

biitTal>>e-s 

kodik 

ptiihik\ 

piror 

nodi k 


poithik 

in the inidNl 

)ou Went, 

Inilfah 

» to the neck 


you went, 


* A j)lay ‘»n Pidi\an‘s name, 

(' (' 2 
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piidr 

chosen number 

kill ot 

leg (lance 


odnhi peithik^ pan 

beat y«-)u went, cliu^en number 


yuu lan before. 


oMthik 
you (lanced 


peiz'cli piltidik ninih 
? ? yuir 


2(d kalz'l 

one new things 


kis\/hik, ni/ith iid kek kd^.fkik, 

you made, your one invention )t>u made. 


Id kill! 

tn-day eye 


niiut di'ini, JPars kazun pxhlha ' paisncn 

face I saw, Kars kaznn has u come? kica'-zani of kaznn 


poditha ? mcthki'idis mai kooisivlnl a: n\ifrs karp/i 

has It come ? burning-place at ashes heaped, azarani 

pa/ez'iiiid 
giew up. 


The first part of this lament begins with the kn’arzani of 
the inaiir, or barren buffalo, slaughtered at the funeral. It 
is not quite clear which of the clauses at the beginning refer 
to the buffalo and which to the man. I do not know the 
meaning of the second clause. The free rendering of the 
third and fourth was .said to be, “ Your horns crept so well ; 
}'Our horns crept well to the front.” The general .sense of 
the other clauses was said to be as follows : “ O, your leg like 
trousers, your horns like a car, your foot is like that of an 
elephant, you walk with a step like a European soldier, }’our 
appearance is like that of a sambhar. I saw you were the most 
beautiful buffalo of all.” It seems probable that the lament 
so far refers altogether to the buffalo. Then follows, “ They 
said that you would be the parent of the dead, but now you are 
dead yourself” ; or, “When old people are yet alive, why are 
young ones taken ? ” Then follows the kivarzaui of the Kars 
clan, and the rest obviously refers to Pidrvan himself: “O 
chief of many villages, conqueror, peace-loving and j et strong 
man. You were like Kavanadi, who carried the posts of the 
buffalo-pen.- O man of wonderful birth, renowned you were 
born ; you held councils ; you fined some by money and some 
by buffaloes; you settled who should marry the women. In 

^ As both these faneral laments were obtained from Samuel, I cannot guarantee 
that the metho(.l of spelling adopted is the same as that u^cd eKcwheie in the 
book; this is especially the ca^e with the sign ‘ ih.* which, in agrcLincnt with 
the practice customary in South India, w'as u^ed by Samuel for the lingual * r,‘ and 
.sometimes for a sound for which I have U'.ed the letter d. 

- Fur the story to which this refers, see Chaptei XW’III. 
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the midst of barren buffaloes you went ; you caught the 
throats of the buffaloes ; you ran first and caught the 
buffaloes before the chosen men ; well you danced and 
shouted finely; j’ou invented new things. To-day for the 
last time I saw }’our face. Has the angel of death come to 
you? I see nothing but ashes in your burning-place. In 
your azaram place I see nothing but grass growing.” 

Purification Ceremonies 

Certain further ceremonies are performed about the time of 
the first new moon after the niarvainolkedr. 

At <jne or both of the funerals of a Tarthar man a sacred 
buffalo will have been killed b)- the wiirsol and the sacred 
bell { uiani) will have been used. By his acts at the funeral 
the zvitrsol loses his office, and by its use on the same occasion 
the niaui is defiled. On the day before the new moon following 
the funeral all the things in the dairy of the xvHrsci are thrown 
awa}’. Either a new dairyman is appointed and goes through 
the usual rites, or the old zc/trso/ is re-appointed and has to 
repeat his ordination ceremonies. This is done on the Sunday 
after the new moon, which is the proper day for the ordina- 
tion of a zvitrsol, exactly the same ceremonies being performed 
as those described in Chapter VII. The old zvitrsol puts 
the inaiii in the dair}' stream (pall nipa'}, and if he is not 
re-appointed, his duties then cea.se. The new zvitrsol, or the 
old zvitrsol who ha.s undergone new ordination ceremonies, 
takes the main from the stream and purifies it by rubbing it 
all over with pounded tudr bark and water. He then takes 
the bell to the dairy, which is now empty, finds a new stick on 
which to hang it, and puts both stick and bell in their proper 
place on \hv patatmar. Then the new dairy vessels are purified 
and put in their places in the usual manner. 

This purification of the dairy is not done by the Teivaliol, 
and seems to be only necessary when the niaiil and the dairy- 
man who looks after it have been defiled b\’ the funeral 
ceremonies. In the case of the Nddrsol, the iiiaui between 
the two funeral ceremonies is kept at Nbdrs, and is taken 
back to Odr on the Sunday after the new moon following the 
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second funeral, and it is at Odr that the purification takes 
place. 

Similarly the Kars maiii is returned from Taradrkirsi to 
Kars on this day. I was told that the pcpkariclia ceremony 
of making new pep is performed after the funeral of a man 
among the Tartharol, and it seems as if this new appointment 
of a dairyman and this use and purification of new dairy 
vessels are regarded as a form of the pepkaricha ceremon 3 c 

Another ceremony which takes place after the marvainolkedr 
is designed to purify the places used during the funeral 
rites and especially- the azaram. This ceremony is called 
kcrtnbdrkardiptiHt, “ funeral place we purify,” or tnutnolnhdr- 
vusthpimi, “ new moon day place (or ceremony-) we keep.” 
On the day of the new moon following the second funeral two 
men of the same clan as the deceased take a buffalo in the 
early morning from the pen to a spot about half a mile 
from the village. They wait there till about eleven o’clock, 
and then kill the buffalo by- .striking it on the head with a 
stone. They- draw blood from one side of the animal and 
mi.x the blood with earth in a basket. The Teivaliol and 
Dlelgarsol add tudr bark to the earth and blood. The 
mixture is then taken to the funeral places and scattered over 
the spots where the buffalo was caught and killed, where the 
dead body- or the narskedr had lain at the two funerals, at the 
methhidi and the azaram. If the places for the etvainol- and 
marvainol-ki’dr are different and far distant from one another, 
the spots used at the former may- be omitted, but the most 
important place which must alway-s be purified in this way is 
the azaram. In any case this place is the last to be purified, 
and the men then throw away the basket and go straight 
back to their village, where they bathe and take food, having 
fasted till this time. 

1 his ceremony- is only- performed after the funerals of males. 
The buffalo killed is called the iibdrvusthpir. The Teivaliol 
and Melgarsol use a male buffalo calf for the purpose ; the 
Tartharol, other than the Melgarsol, use an adult female 
buffalo. 

No use is made of the flesh of the animal ; the body is left 
where it falls and is not given to the Kotas. 
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After a funeral, the members of the Tarthar clans, except the 
Melgarsol, shave their heads, but this is not done either by the 
IMelgarsol or Teivaliol. I did not inquire fully into this matter, 
and do not know what regulations there are in connexion with 
the practice, or whether it is regarded as purificatory. 

The Funerals of Children 

The body of a still-born child is buried at the same time 
as, and together with, tlie afterbirth, without any ceremonial. 
In one case which occurred during my visit, this was done by 
the woman who assisted at the delivery. The body was buried 
in the early morning on the day on which the mother under- 
went the ceremonies attending removal to the seclusion-hut. 

If a child less than two \-ears of age dies, both funerals are 
held on one day. The f/rvi/V/c/Xv;//' takes place in the morning, 
the marvauiolkcdr'm the afternoon ; a buffalo is killed at each, 
and the azaramkedr is held on the following morning as usual. 
If the child is ver)' j'oung, less than a month old, a male 
buffalo only ma)' be killed, but if the father chooses, two 
buffaloes may be killed as at the funeral of an adult. 

Thus, the child of Piliag and Sintagars (52) died while the 
mother was in the seclusion-hut, and two ordinary buffaloes 
were killed. On this occasion, the two funerals were held on 
the same day as that on which the child died, owing to the 
death having taken place on one of the appointed days for a 
funeral of the clan. When the youngest child of Podners (47) 
died, only one male buffalo was killed for both ceremonies. 

When a male child dies who has not cut his teeth nor been 
through the ear-piercing ceremony, the funeral is not held at 
the usual funeral place for males, but at another. Thus the 
Karsol do not take the body of such a child to Taradrkirsi 
but to a place called Punpali. 

When I attended the funeral of a girl named Sinerani 
(52), the daughter of Kuriolv of Kuudr, both ceremonies 
were performed on the same day, and a number of in- 
cidents occurred which were very interesting as illustra- 
tions of many of the practices which have been described 
throughout this chapter. The child was about two years 
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old and harl not yet been betrothed, but a.s soon as .she 
was dead it was arranijcd that she should marr)' her inatcliuiii, 
Keinba (68), a little boy about four j-ears of at^e, the son of 
her mother's brother, and this boy occupied a prominent posi- 
tion among those taking part in the funeral rites. Owing to 
the marriage of the dead child to this bo\', the dead child 
would come to be one of his clan, the Keadrol, and there 
seemed to be no doubt tliat, according to strict custom, the 
funeral should have been held at the funeral [rlace of this clan. 
Kuriolv, however, arr.anged that the funeral should take place 
at Kurkalmut, the funeral j)lacc for women of the Kuiidrol, 
but as the girl did not properly belong to this clan the funeral 
hut was not erected within the circle of stones at this place, 
but outside it. 

The beginning of the funeral ceremonie.s was delayed for 
some time because the little boy, Keinba i''Fig. 57), had to be 
taken by his father, I’erjrakh, in search of the wood and grass 
out of which to make the bow and arrow to be used in the 
pnrsnlpimi and thc>' had to g(j far to find the proper 

plants for the manufacture of the mimic weapon. 

After this dela\- the ceremonial took its natural course till 
the buffalo which had been caught b)- the Taradr men was 
being taken to the place appointed for its slaughter b}’ the 
side of the funeral hut. The people had great difficulty in 
making the buffalo move, and at last it lay down on a boggy 
piece of ground, and the efforts of all failed to make it go 
further. The diviners, iMidjkudr and Mongudrvan, were then 
called upon to ascertain the cause of the obstinacy of the 
buffalo, and then followed the performance which I have 
already de.scribed .''.sec p. 253). 

The reasons given by iMidjkudr were not very clear, and 
there seemed to be a good deal of doubt as to what he had 
really said, but the following appeared to be the chief reasons 
given : — 

The buffalo, Kursi, which had deia\'etl the proceedings, was 
the propert}- of Kuriolv and was descended from a buffalo 
which harl belongerl to Teitchi, Kuriolv’s grandfather. Since 
thi', buffalo was thus family ))ni|)erty, it should go to the suns, 
and ought iK.it to be killed for a daughter, and e.specially for 
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one who now belonged to another clan. KunOjU- ought to 
have used a buffalo which he had acquired in his own life- 
time. Midjkudr went on to say that Kuriolv, ha\'ing tfsne 
wrong, must pay compensation to the dead, and told him to 
give the buffalo named Perov. As a sign that he would rlo 



HG. 57 - -ktUMi.A .AMi I'KRr.VKII ; IIli; rOKMKR O H'lIDIN'. 

]-S HI-, THI'- I.Mlr.VIHiV now -\MI .\KKo\\ .\Mi 

n.\1 His CI.O.XK 0\ER Ills IIK.VI). 

so, Kuriolv performed the kah/iclpiiJit/i/i to Perner, 

the grandfather of Keinba and also through Sintharap, of 
the dead girl. 

Another reason given was that the buffalo had been caught 
at the wrong place — viz., at the place where it ought to be 
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caught at the funeral of a male. I only heard of thi.s reason 
a few days later, and I do not know whether it was one of 
the reasons given by Midjkudr or whether it was a later 
surmise. A third reason was that Perner and Tebner, his 
brother, had been on bad terms ; and to put this right 
Tebner, the younger, performed the kalmdpuditliti salutation 
to Perner. 

The next special feature of the ceremony took place after 
the buffalo had been killed and before the kachiitthti cere- 
mony. Keinba knelt down before Kuriolv and Piliag and 
the two men touched the head of the boy with their feet, thus 
accepting him as the husband of Sinerani. Then followed 
the pnrsutpimi ceremony'. The mantle covering the dead 
child was opened, her right hand unclenched, and Keinba 
placed the little bow and arrow in the hand, and the fingers 
of the dead child were closed over the bow so that the>' held 
it as the)' would have done in life. Then the bow was taken 
out of the hand, placed on the breast of the child, and the 
mantle was again folded over her. Teitnir, the half-brother 
of Kuriolv, who had now become the paiol of Keinba, came 
up and cov'ered the head of the boy with his piitkuli as a sign 
that he was a widower, and then Teitnir and Keinba put their 
foreheads together and cried. After crying together for a 
while, Teitnir touched Keinba’s head with his foot. Then 
Sintharap, the mother of Sinerani, gav'e grain and jaggery 
and limes to Keinba, who put them in the pocket of the 
mantle of the dead child. Sintharap. and Keinba then cried 
together, and Sintharap touched Keinba’s head with her 
foot. 

After the cloth-giving ceremon)', the body was taken to the 
burning place, and Keinba mixed honey and grain in a metal 
bowl ; when Keinba began to stir the grain and hone)' he 
put his right arm out from above his cloak as usual, but was 
speedily corrected and made to put out his hand from below 
the cloak in the manner proper for a widower. 

The wrists of the girl were burnt as in the urvatpimi cere- 
mony, the burning being done by Silkidz (53), the wife of a 
younger brother of Perpakh, Keinba’s father, and, before her 
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marriage, like Sinerani, one of the Kuudrol. Silkiclz also 
lighted the pyre. 

In spite of the results of his previous infringement of 
funeral law, Kuriolv made a further departure from orthodox 
custom in burning on the pyre imitation buffalo horns, which 
should only be burnt at the funerals of males. Then after 
being swung over the flames as usual, the body was placed 
on the pyre. 

Less than half an hour later, and long before the body could 
have been consumed, the marvainolkedr began, and passed 
off without an}' special incident. Another buffalo was caught 
and killed and laid by the side of a mantle containing hair 
which had been cut from the head of the dead child by 
Keinba. The mantle should also have contained a piece of 
skull, but the bod}’ had not been sufficientl}’ consumed to 
pnrcure this, and so the hair alone was held to be sufficient. 

Later a distribution of grain took place, and those who were 
to take no part in the azarainkcdr on the following morning 
went to their homes. 

At another funeral of an unmarried girl, Olidzeimi (21), the 
ceremoii}’ of piirsiitpiini was performed by the boy Tulgudr 
(38), \\ ho had been married in infancy to the girl. He was 
her niaic/iiini, being the son of Teijer, the sister of Tarkeidi, 
Olidzeimi's father. On this occasion Pulgudr said to his 
father-in-law, Tarkeidi, three times, " piirsadikina ? " — “ Shall 
I touch (with the) bow?” and Tarkeidi replied each time, 
" Pursad ! ” — “ Touch with the bow ! ” Then Tulgudr put the 
bow and arrow into the hand of the dead girl, and Tarkeidi 
covered Tulgudr’s head with the cloak, and the boy put grain, 
jaggery, and limes into the pocket of the cloak of Olidzeimi. 
At the funeral of Sinerani, Keinba did not say the proper 
formula, probably because he was too young. 

Funeral Contributions 

In the old days, when a large number of buffaloes were 
slaughtered at the funerals, and especially at the mati'ainolkedr, 
it was the rule that every maninokh, or sister’s son, should 
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supply a buffalo, while in the case of a child it seemed that 
buffaloes were sometimes given by the inun, or mother's 
brother. 

Buffaloes were also given by the husbands of the daughters 
of a man, whether they were the viaiiinokh of the man 
or not. They might be given by other relatives, but it seemed 
that the gift was especiall}’ a duty of the nianniokh and paiol. 
The moklithodvaiol of a woman should also contribute a 
buffalo for her second funeral. 

At the pre.sent time the limitation of the number of 
buffaloes which may be slaughtered has removed the 
necessit)- for the.se gifts, but it still remain.s the custom for 
one of the buffaloes to be supplied by the vi'ininokh or some 
corresponding relative, or, at any rate, it seems to be usual for 
one buffalo to be supplied by relatives of a man on the male 
side, and the other by relatives on the female side ; thus, at 
the funeral of Sinerani (52; one buffalo was given by Kuriolv, 
the father of the dead child, and the other b)- Perner i' 6 Sj, 
the father of the child’s mother, and also the grandfather 
of her husband. 

Contributions in money may be made by any relative, and all 
those who have married into tlie family of the deceased, even 
if only boys, should contribute eight annas or a rupee toward.s 
the general expenses, this custom being called tinkanik paum 
utpimi. The mokhtliodvaiol of a woman should contribute 
at least five rupees to the expenses of the secoiul funeral. 

The ceremony of kachutthti ("see p. 358) also involves a 
pa}'mcnt from his sons-in-law to a man of the same clan as 
the dead man. The money is not paid, however, till the 
woman who places the cloths on the body has attended 
twenty funerals and is, therefore, probably n(5t paid at all 
in many cases, but it may be regarded as tribute fmm 
those wh(3 have married into a family at each death in the 
famil)'. 

The contributions of buffaloes aud munc)- from a man t(j 
the relatives of his wife are called pbdri. 

Contributions of food are received from various relatives, 
whf) also contribute certain of the objects used for the 
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adornment of the body. Each relative gives a waist- 
string called pcnnar, made of black and white thread, which 
is put round the body of the corpse. That given by a 
utajimokh is exce[3ti(jnally honoured in that it is tied round 
the bod}- inside the mantle together with that given b}- the 
son of the deceased, those given b\- other relatives being put 
outside the mantle. 

iManyof the necessaries for the funerals arc provided b\- the 
Kotas. The part they take as the musicians has been alread}- 
mentioned. In addition they provide for the first funeral the 
cloal< (pi/tku/i) in which the body is wrapped, and grain 
{patui or saiuai) to the amount of five to ten kwa. They give 
(jne or two rupees towards the e.xpenses, and if the}- should 
have no grain their contribution of money is increa.scd. 

At the inarvaiiwlkcdr their contributions are more c.xtcnsive. 
The}- provide the putkuli, together with a sum of eight annas 
for the decoration of the cloak by the Toda women. The}’ 
give two to five ripjees towards the general e.xpenses and 
provide the bow and arrow, basket {tek), knife (kafkati), and 
the sieve called kiidsluniirii. The Kotas recei\-e at each 
funeral the bodies of the slaughtered buffaloes, and are also 
usLiall}- given food. The method b}- which these contributions 
from the Kotas to the Todas arc regulated will be considered 
in Chapter XXVII. 


A.mnodr 

Amnddr^ is the other world of the Todas to which the dead 
go. It lies to the west and is lighted by the same sun as this 
world. The sun goes there when it sinks to the west so that 
when it is dark on the Xilgiris it is light in Amnddr, and when 
it is dark in Amnddr it is light on the Xilgiris. W hen Kwoto 
tied down the sun it was dark in both worlds and the people of 
Amnddr complained fsee p. 206) and joined with those of this 
world in the request that the sun should be restored to its 
proper place. Amnddr is considered to be below this world, 

^ This may lia the worlil uf Y.iin.i, the TuJ.i., i.tiely, if ever, usuit; the 

the letter y. The won I wa-s often prcMiouncvtl Amanodr. 
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and this was given as the reason why the dead used to be 
burnt face downwards. It will be remembered also that 
On was looking downwards when he saw his son Fiiv in 
Amnodr (see p. 185). 

Amnbdr is presided over by the god On, who went there 
after the death of his son Puv', and it is often called Onnodr 
after him, while this world, presided over by the goddess 
Teikirzi, is known as Inanodr or Eikirzinodr.^ The people 
of Amnbdr or Onnodr are known as the x\matoI. Formerly 
the Todas used to go freely to and fro between Amnbdr and 
Eikirzinbdr, but this was stopped owing to the behaviour of 
Kwoto, and since his time only the dead go to Amnbdr and 
they do not return. 

The Amatol live in much the same way as the inhabitants 
of this world. They have their buffaloes and their dairies, 
and the daily life of the people appears to be much like that 
of the living Todas. As the people walk about, however, 
they wear down their legs. They have to walk every day, 
and when a man has worn down his legs as far as the knees 
On sends him back to this world as another man. 

On will not allow any pigs or rats to enter Amnbdr, as 
they would root up and spoil the country. 

Dead people travel to Amnbdr by well-defined routes, 
which are different for Tartharol and Teivaliol, while the 
Taradrol have a separate Amnbdr for their clan. 

The dead do not set out for Amnbdr till after the second 
funeral, taking with them the things burnt at the azarauikcdr. 
Both Tartharol and Teivaliol journey westwards towards the 
Kundahs and cross the Fakhwar or Avalanche river at the 
same spot. 

The paths for the two divisions then diverge. The 
Tartharol go by a place called Katchar, while the Teiv'aliol 
go by Ku.sheigudr, situated by the bridle path now leading 
from Avalanche Bungalow to .Avalanche Top. W henever a 
Teivali man passes this spot for the first time he throws 
three stones called ovionikars. Similarly, a Tarthar man 
passing Katchar for the first time throws three stones in 


^ 'Jhis is one of several instances in whicli the initial / of a woid is oiiiilictl in 
Compound lorm.s. 
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the same way. At the top of the hill there is a spot at 
which every Tocla salutes {kaimiikhti) in all directions. 

The two paths meet again at a stone called Xidzmiitkars 
(hot knock stone). When the dead Todas reach this stone 
they knock on it, and in so doing lose all their love of this 
world. They proceed and reach the stone called Panipikars, 
on which also they knock, and by so doing lose all their 
diseases and become strong again, so that they are sound and 
vigorous when they reach Amnodr. 

After knocking on Panipikars, the dead pass a wood called 
Katiarnpul, in which there is a tree called main, and as they 
go they make a cut on this tree with the kafkati or knife 
burnt with them, and Todas who pass by Katiarnpul on 
the day after a funeral have often seen the newly made cut 
on the main tree. Tor women there is another place in the 
wood called Patkadipem, and here the woman pounds with 
the n'ask burnt at her azaramkedr. 

On proceeding the dead Todas come to a ravine and river 
called Puvurkin, near Sisapara. Across this river there is a 
thread bridge, and those who have been bad Todas during 
life fall into the river and are bitten by leeches {puv or puf). 
The people who cross the thread bridge successfully go 
straight to Amnodr, but those who fall are helped out of the 
river by the people of Padrmukhteir (crowd plain swamp), 
who belong to all tribes and live on the further bank of 
Piiviirkin. The people of Padrmukhteir ma}’ keep the 
offending Todas in their country for some time. The greater 
their offences, the longer arc they kept, but all, however bad, 
reach Amnodr sooner or later. 

The following are the people who fall into Piivurkin : — 
(«) the karainol, selfish people ; (/') the kashtvainol, jealous 
and grudging people ; (v) the kaspivainol, those who have 
committed an\' offences against the dairy, whether paliox po/i. 

The danger of falling into Puvurkin does not seem to have 
much influence on the people. It has been spoken iT as the 
Toda Hell, but it is rather a mild variety of Purgatory, and 
only involves some discomfort and delay on the journey to 
the ne.xt world. The people of Kavidi in the W'ainad ma)- 
travel direct to Amnodr without going over Puvurkin at all. 
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and they run no danger from this source, however bad they 
may have been. 

The people of Taradr are said to have a separate Amnbdr 
near Kulvari or Perithi, and they do not travel by 
Nidzmutkars or by Panipikars, nor do the\' cross Puvurkin. 
The}’ ha\e no dangers by the way, and however wicked they 
may have been they go to their Amnbdr in security. Men, 
women and buffaloes all follow the same path. 

Origin of Funeral Custom.s 

The various funeral customs are said to have been partly- 
ordained b}’ Teikirzi. The following story is given as the 
account of their origin ; — 

At first no Toda died. After a time a Piedr man died 
at the village of Erparskbdr. He died in his hut and the 
Todas took his body to the funeral place, but on the way- 
they laid it by a heap of stones between Erparskbdr and 
Umgas. The stones are still to be seen, and are called 
Moditikars.^ While the body lay by these stones, some of 
the people yvere yveeping bittcrl}’ ; others yvere dancing and 
singing, and others yvere going to drive buffaloes. Teikirzi, 
yy-ho sayv the peojile yveeping, took pity and came to bring the 
dead man back to life. When she came to the place she 

found that though .some of the people yvere crying, others 

seemed quite happy. She liked yvhat she sayv, and decided 
not to raise the dead man, so she yvent ayvay and ordained 
that in the future some should cry at funerals and others 

should be happy, and her layvs as to the conduct of the 

funeral ceremonies have been folloyved ever since. 

Then the people took up the dead body and yvent on to 
Kuruvbrs, near Umgas, yvhere they performed the funeral 
ceremonies. 

In the various complicated ceremonies described in this 
chapter there are certain features yvhich may be briefly 
discussed. 

i-s ihe name applictl to all the women of other tribes. It is perhap> 

sUL^i^e'ytivc that this name should he used for a stone coniwctLa w itli the ‘axldcs-, 

Teikirzi. 
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There is no doubt that the buffaloes killed at the funeral 
are supposed to go to Amnodr with the dead person. Sacred 
buffaloes are only killed at the funerals of men, for they 
would be useless to women, who, in the next world as in this, 
have nothing to do with dairies at which the sacred buffaloes 
must be tended. There is no evidence that the slaughter of 
buffaloes is in an}' wa\' a propitiatory sacrifice, and there 
seems to be a ver}' marked absence of anything resembling 
prayer or other forms of appeal to higher powers in the 
funeral ceremonies.’^ 

Dairymen take part in the funeral ceremonies, but chiefl}- 
in connexion with the sacred buffaloes. The highest kind 
of dairyman, the palol, has no duties whatever, and loses his 
office if he takes part merely as a visitor. At Tarthar funerals 
the wiirsol has important duties, chiefly connected with the 
sacred buffaloes and with the inani, which is hung round their 
necks. He also takes the chief part in the kootiti and accom- 
panying ceremonies of the second funeral, probabl}' because 
the sacred ttidr bark is used. In one rite there is no obvious 
reason why the zcicrsol should play a part — viz., in that of 
throwing earth. As this ceremony, however, is of especial 
importance, it suggests that formerly dairymen may have 
had more to do with funeral ceremonies than is the case 
at present. 

Among the Teivaliol, the palikartniokh has less important 
functions. He probably kills the sacred buffaloes, though on 
this point I am not certain. Only one Teivali clan possesses 
a which is used at a funeral, and it is noteworth}’ that, 

though the bell is removed from its hiding place (sec p. 354) 
by the palikartDiokh, it is taken to the funeral and hung 
on the neck of the buffalo by a Tarthar man belonging to 
the Xodrs clan. 

The facts that the u'ltrsol takes part in the funerals of 
men ; that sacred buffaloes are killed ; that dairies are used 
in these funerals, and that the funeral hut of a man is always 

^ Several of thi)se who have \Mtne.ssed Toda funeraK have noticed that barren 
buftalocb are killed on ihc'sc ocoa^ioiT^, and I believe that it is a recognised 
cu''tom to use such animals. Pidivan's funeral lament begins with a reference to 
barren buhaioes, and the claut>e, “ m the midst of barren biiffaloet> yt)U \s eiit," 
evidently refers to Pidrvan's skill in catching butfaloes at the funeral ceremonies. 

I) P 
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called pali or dairy, even when built for the occasion, all bring 
the funeral ceremonies of men into connexion with the reli- 
gious dairy ceremonial of the Todas. On the other hand, 
even in those cases in which a dairy is used as a funeral hut, 
the dairyman of that dairy has nothing to do with the funeral 
ceremonies ; thus, at Nodrs the dairy in which the body of a 
dead man is laid is the tarvali, but the tarvalikartniokh has no 
duties in connexion with the funeral, and docs his dairy work 
as usual, while it is the dairyman of the conical poll, the 
zvurso/, who takes an active part in the funeral rites. 

The earth-throwing ceremony is of especial interest, becau.se 
it would seem to be a relic of burial. Earth is thrown 
three times on the corpse before it is burnt. In connexion 
with the idea that the ceremony is a relic of a previous stage, 
in which the Todas buried their dead, it may be mentioned 
that a ceremony with .some points of similarity is performed 
at the funerals of the Hill Arrians of the Western Ghats,^ who 
bury their dead. A man of the same clan as the deceased 
takes a new cloth and tears from it a narrow strip which he 
fastens upon himself He then goes backwards to the place 
fixed for the grave and digs with a hoe, removing three hoes 
full of earth. In this ceremony he is said to be calling on the 
earth to give up si.x feet for the dead. There is a suggestive 
resemblance between the ceremonies performed by these two 
hill tribes of South-west India, which lends some support to 
the view that the earth-throwing ceremony of the Todas is a 
relic of inhumation. 

It perhaps may be regarded as a fact inconsistent with 
this view that the earth-throwing ceremony is performed at 
both funerals, and again the throwing of earth into a buffalo 
pen is so essential a feature that it is possible the whole 
ceremony may have some other meaning. 

It is tempting to e.xtend the conjecture hy supposing that 
the dead were at one time buried in the tu or buffalo pen, 
but there is, as far as I know, no evidence that this was ever 
done by the Todas or by any other Indian tribe. Unless, 
indeed, the a::arani is the representative of a tu, in which case 
the burial of the ashes at the entrance of the iu^aram may be 
1 See Fawcett, yoww. Anlhrop. Soc. Bombay, 1S90, vol. ii., p. 146. 
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a survival of a time when the body was buried at the entrance 
of a pen. 

The custom of burning the hut at a woman’s funeral is 
probably a survival of the common custom of burning the 
house of a dead person, but it is possible that in the case 
of the Todas this may have been associated with the belief 
that the hut would be useful in the next world. The funeral 
hut of a man is not burnt, and this is almost certainly 
because it is, or represents, a dairy. The motive for the 
burning of the house of a dead person is probably to 
remove a place which the ghost may haunt, and the sanctity 
of the dairy was probably such as to render this precaution 
unnecessary after the death of a man. 

The Toda custom of cremating their dead is accompanied 
by a belief that the dead go to a distant spirit-world. It 
seems quite certain that the Todas believe that the dead 
do not set out on their journey to the next world till after 
the second funeral ceremonies, but I am not at all clear what 
is supposed to become of the spirits of the dead in the interval 
between the two ceremonies. The spirit of a Melgars man 
during the interval is said to be a kaznn or malignant spirit, 
but I was unable to obtain a full account of the Toda belief 
about the kazun, nor was I able to find out whether there 
is any belief in the malignity of the spirits of the dead of 
other clans.i That such spirits are impure is, I think, shown 
conclusively by the impurity of the relics of the dead and 
of all those who have been in contact with them. The 
intense objection to the sacred ti buffaloes or their guardians 
coming into relation, however indirectly, with the relics is 
evidence of the belief in the impurity, if not in the malignit)', 
of the spirits of the dead between the two funeral ceremonies. 

There is one rite which seems to [joint to the influence 
of the spirits of the dead on the living, and this is the 
obscure ceremony of tersainptpitui, which is [jerformed on 
the day after the marvaiuolkcdr of a Tarthar man fsee 
P- 333)- The ceremony consists in cutting a lock of hair 
from a young child. One obvious explanation would be 

* In Teitnir's lament for Piilrvan (see p. 387) he speaks of a Kars ka-tni. 
which suggests that each clan has its own kaznn. 


1 ) I) 2 
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furnished if we supposed that the spirits of the dead are 
malignant and that the ceremony was postponed till after 
the spirit had set out on his journey to Amnodr, but there 
are two objections to this explanation. If the Todas had 
had this in their minds, they would have said that the 
ceremony might not be performed while there was kedr 
among the Tartharol, i.e., while the funeral ceremonies of 
a Tarthar man were still incomplete. For the tcrsauiptpinii 
ceremony, however, it seems that a child has to wait till 
after a viarvainolkcdr even if there has been no recent death 
among the Tartharol. Further, if the proposed explanation 
had been correct, there is no reason why the karvuol, or day 
immediately after the funeral, should have been appointed 
for the ceremou)’. The fact that this day is prescribed 
points rather to some beneficial influence which it is hoped 
may emanate from tire dead. 



CHAPTER XVH 

SACRED DAYS AND NUMBERS 

\Ve have seen that nearly every Toda ceremony has its 
appointed day or days, and that the choice of these is often 
dependent on another Toda institution, the sacred day, either 
of the village or of the dairy. Every clan has certain days of 
the week on which people arc restricted from following many 
of their ordinary occupations, although they arc not the 
occasions of any special ceremonies. These sacred days arc 
the inadnol or village day, and the paihiol or dairy day. 
Another occasion to which the same kinds of restriction 
apply is the arpatrjnol, the day of the week corresponding 
to that on which the father of a man has died. 

The Madnol and Palinol 

The madnol is literally the village day. Each village has 
its madnol, and in some cases it would seem that different 
villages of a clan might have different madnol, but in general 
the madnol is the same for the whole clan. 

Certain things may not be done on the madnol : — 

(i) ponkisthhgadi, a feast may not be given (lit. feast may 
not divide, i.e., food must not be shared out). 

(ii) kcdrvitbgadi, funeral ceremonies may not be per- 
formed. 

(iii) kzvadrtbgadi, nothing may be giv'en (from the village). 
Since buying implies the departure of money from the village, 
a secondary consequence is that nothing may be bought on 
the madnol, but if anything is given to an inhabitant of the 
village, he may bring it into the village on this day. 
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(iv) Women may not leave the village, nor may women 
from other places come to the village. 

(v) The people may not bathe nor cut their nails on the 
ntadnol, and the men may not shave. Clothes may not be 
washed, nor may the usual cleansing of the house with 
buffalo-dung be done. The ordinary meals may be pre- 
pared, but the people must not cook rice with milk. 

(vi) The stone called tiikitthkars may not be touched. 

(vii) The dairyman may not leave the village, and the 
ordination ceremonies of a dairyman may not take place on 
this day. 

(viii) The people may not migrate from one village to 
another, nor may the buffaloes be taken from one place 
to another. 

Among the Teivaliol the madnol is the only sacred day of 
the week, but among the Tartharol there is also a dairy day 
or palinol, and if there is more than one dairy there may be 
one such holy day for each kind of dairy, each named after 
the dairy, the ii<itrsulinol, the kudrpalinol, or the tarvalinol. 
Similarly, Taradr has a kngvalinol and Kanodrs a poluiol. 

On these days milk and ghi may not be given out from the 
dairy, nor may they be sold. Butter and buttermilk may be 
distributed, but only to the people of the village. Buffaloes 
may not be driven on these days. Women may not leave 
the village, though women of other villages arc allowed to 
come. Cleansing with buffalo-dung must not be done. There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether money might 
leave the village on these days. Some said not, but it seemed 
clear that at Kars money might be taken from the village on 
the palinol. The rules were said to be the same for the holy 
days of all kinds of dairy. 

There are various recognised methods of evading the rules 
for the holy days, and of avoiding the inconvenience which 
the regulations might entail on a village. 

Money may be taken out of the village on the day before 
the madnol and buried or left in some spot where it can be 
found on the following day, so that if there is an urgent 
reason why a purchase should be completed on the holy day 
this can be done. 
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Similarly, women who wish to leave the village on a holy 
day do so before daybreak. They wait outside the village 
till the sun is up, then return to the village, have their meals 
and do any necessary work, and may then leave. Having 
left the village before daybreak, a woman is apparently 
regarded as ceremonially absent during her return to the 
village, and by making this false start she is held to be 
keeping the law. 

If there is an urgent reason why a woman from another 
village should come on a madnol, she must arrive after 
sunset. 

If any of these rules are broken, the culprit may have to 
perform the ceremony of irnortiti or one of the other allied 
rites. It seemed quite clear, however, that this only happened 
if some misfortune should befall the offender, his family, 
or his buffaloes. It would seem that a man might habitually 
and notoriously desecrate the inadnol, but no steps would be 
taken by himself or the community so long as things went 
well with the man. If he should become ill or if his buffaloes 
should suffer in any way, he would consult the diviners and 
they would then certainly find that his misfortunes were due 
to his infringement of the laws connected with the sacred 
daj's. 

,\s a matter of fact, it docs not happen, so far as I could 
find, that anyone habitually infringes the laws, and breaking 
the inadnol or palinol rarely forms an occasion for the irnortiti 
ceremony. 

The arpatznol. 

Another sacred day is the arpatsnol or arpasnol. This is 
the day of the week on which the father of a man has died. 
The father of Kutadri and Kbdrner died on a Friday, and 
every Friday is the arpatznol of these men. I could not learn 
definitely what are the restrictions for this day, but they 
seem to be of the same kind as those for the viadnol, 
though I am doubtful whether they are very strictly kept. 
Kutadri and Kbdrner once drove their buffaloes from Kars to 
Isharadr on a Friday ; the buffaloes were sick, and they 
moved them without thinking that it was their arpatznol. 
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Soon after Kodrner fell ill and one of the buffaloes died, and 
the teuol found that the desecration of the arpatzuol was one of 
the causes, though they had also bought things on a Monday, 
the madnol of Kars. 

There is much variety in the days appointed as the madnol 
or palinol of different villages and clans. My records are 
very incomplete, but they show the most frequent days to be 
Wednesday and Friday, which are sacred in six clans. 
Sunday is sacred in five clans, Monday and Tuesday in three, 
and Thursday in two, while in no clan, so far as my records 
go, is Saturday a holy day. 

It will have been noticed that funeral ceremonies may 
not be held on a madnol, and it seems to be exceptional that 
funeral ceremonies should take place on one of the dairy days. 
There is very little doubt that it is the prohibition of funerals 
on village and dairy days which chiefly determines the choice 
of funeral daj-s. Thus, at Nidrsi, Wednesday is the madnol, 
Monday is the icnrsnlinol, Friday is the tarvalinol, while the 
funeral of a male is held on Saturday or Sunday and that 
of a female on Tuesday or Thursday. Similarly, the village 
and dair>' da}-s of Melgars arc Monday and Friday, while 
the funeral days for males arc Sunday and Tuesday, for 
females Thursday and Saturday. At Kwbdrdoni, the village 
and dairy days are Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, the 
funeral days Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

In a few cases, it would seem that funerals may be held 
on dair}' days ; thus, at Kars Monday is the madnol, Tuesday 
the ivnrsitlinol, and Thursday the kiidrpalinol, while the 
funeral days for males are Sundays and Tuesdays, for females 
Thursdays and Saturdaj's. If a mani is used, however, a 
male funeral must be held on Sunday, and I suspect that the 
holding of a male funeral on Tuesday is an innovation, and 
probably the same holds good for the choice of Thursday as 
a funeral day for females. 

The funeral rites are not the only ceremonies which have 
their appointed days. Nearly every ceremonial occasion 
among the Todas has its prescribed day, and of these cere- 
monial days Sunday .seems to occupy an especially favoured 
position. As many ceremonies are appointed for this day as 
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for nearly all the other days of the week put together. It is 
also the most frequent day for the funerals of males, and it 
seemed to me that whenever it was possible this day was 
chosen. 

Several clans, however, have Sunday as the madnol, and if 
the laws of this day arc observed ceremonies of which feasts 
form a part could not be performed on this day in these clans ; 
thus, though I have no definite information on the point, I 
have no doubt that the irpalviistJii ceremony could not be 
performed. 

It so happens that the clans which have Sunday as their 
madnol or palinol are Pan, Kanodrs, Pam, Kwddrdoni, and 
Pedrkars, all clans seated in outlying parts of the hills about 
which my information is less complete than in other cases. 
None of the larger and more important central clans about 
whose customs I obtained the fullest information had either 
madnol or palinol on a Sunday, and I have very little doubt 
that in those clans which have Sunda}- as a madnol, ceremonies, 
at any rate of a festive nature, would not be performed on 
this da\’. There is little doubt that the great prominence of 
Sunda}- as a feast day would have come out less strongl}- if 
my information about the outlying clans had been more 
complete. 

I must leave this point uncertain, but I have little doubt 
that with fuller information about the customs of different 
clans we should find that the choice of days for ceremonies is 
chiefly, if not entirely, determined by the necessity of holding 
these on some day other than the madnol ov palinol. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that Sunday- is 
one of the da}-s appointed for a festival or ceremony very fre- 
quently, and this is especially the case at the ti, the procedure 
of which is to a large extent uninfluenced by considerations 
concerned with the madnol and palinol. Even here, howev-er, 
these days are not altogether without influence, for certain 
ceremonial days at the ti are feast days for the clan to which 
the ti belongs, and this would make it necessary that the 
ceremonies should not be held on the madnol of the clan. 
Certain days were said to be feast-da}-3 throughout the whole 
Toda community, but I have no knowledge as to how these 
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days would be kept by those clans on whose inadnol they 
might fall. 

Several previous writers, when recording the choice of 
certain days for the funeral ceremonies, have ascribed to the 
Todas a belief in lucky and unlucky days, in days of good 
or evil omen. One man, when telling me that Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday were days on which the irpalvitsthi 
ceremony might be performed at the tarvali, referred to them 
as lucky days. 

I think it is extremely doubtful whether the Toda in general 
has any such belief, and if he has, it is probable that the 
idea is a recent importation borrowed from the Hindus, among 
whom the belief in lucky or unlucky dajs is of course 
very prevalent. The distinction among the Todas is rather 
into feast and fast days, using the latter term in a wide 
sense. 

It is possible that the institutions of inadnol and palinol 
have grown out of the belief in unlucky days ; that certain 
things were not done on these days because they were unlucky 
da\’s, and that so there came into e.xistcncc a code of rules 
prescribing what might and what might not be done. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this view is the fact that 
the different clans of the Todas have different sacred days. 
One would expect lucky and unlucky days to be the same for 
the whole community. The sacred days place very definite 
restrictions on the intercourse between different clans, and this 
inconvenience must be increased by the fact that the different 
clans have different madnol, and there is no obvious reason 
why this difference in the choice of sacred days should have 
come about. 

The distinction between madnol and palinol is, again, one 
which can hardly have grown out of the belief in unlucky 
days, though perhaps, given a village day, it is not an 
unnatural step for the Todas to have decided that they would 
have a dairy day also. 

Whatever the origin of the laws regulating Toda custom in 
this respect, I think there is little doubt that when at the 
present time a given act is done or not done on a given day, 
the action is not based on a belief in lucky or unlucky days. 
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but, as nearly always among the Todas, on custom prescribing 
that the act shall or shall not be done on that day. 

There are, however, other restrictions or relaxations con- 
nected with certain days of the week which have probably 
arisen out of a belief in lucky and unlucky days. 

There is a regulation (now almost a dead letter) that the 
Todas must not cross the Paikara and Avalanche rivers on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, or Saturdays. Sundays and Wednesdays, 
on the other hand, are the days on which the ivursol is 
allowed to sleep in the hut with ordinary people, and 
IMondays and Thursdays are the days on which the palol 
is visited by Todas other than the nibrol. Such facts sug- 
gest that the three days on which the rivers should not be 
crossed arc unlucky da3'3, but, on the other hand, the daj's 
which I was once told were lucky daj-s included Saturday. 
The evidence at our command is conflicting, and does no more 
than sugge.st that the restrictions or relaxations common to 
the whole community may be connected with the belief in 
luck)" and unlucky days. 

Attention may here be called to the fact that the Todas 
evidently regard the first half of the month as most 
auspicious for their ceremonies, and it would seem that in 
most cases the first appropriate day of the week after the new 
moon is the proper day for nearly every Toda ceremonial. I 
met with no case in which any ceremony was appointed for 
the period of the full moon or for the second half of the 
moon’s period. At the present, it seems that such ceremonies 
as those connected with the migrations of the buffaloes may 
take place in the second half of the month, but I have no 
doubt that this is only a result of modern laxity. 

The definite values assigned to different days of the week 
is a very special feature of Toda custom, and in the madnol 
we have an institution very closely resembling that of the 
Sabbath. In a busier community than that of the Todas, the 
existence of different madnol for different clans of the com- 
munity would soon become a serious obstacle to carr)'ing on 
the business of life, and such a community would probably 
agree that all clans should have the same holy day. At 
present the madnol is undoubtedly more sacred than the other 
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sacred days, and if the latter were then to be neglected, we 
should have a community in which various activities were pro- 
hibited on one day of the week, and the institution so arising 
would differ very little from the Hebrew Sabbath. It is pos- 
sible that the Todas show in an early stage the institution of a 
Sabbath in which the whole community has not yet settled on 
a single and joint holy day. 

Sacred Number.s 

Certain numbers recur with great frequency in the dairy 
ceremonial, and may be regarded as having a special sanctit)- 
on this account. There seems to be a general preference for 
uneven numbers, and this preference comes out very strongly 
in the tes/ierst ceremony, in which an uneven number of men 
must take part on any one occa.sion. The number of men 
performing this ceremony together must be three, five, seven, 
nine, &c. 

In the dairy ritual the numbers which occur chiefly arc 
three, seven and nine, but other numbers have also been 
singled out in other branches of Toda lore. The numbers 
which occur in ceremonial may now be considered in detail. 

Three.— A large proportion of the ritual acts of the dair}- 
are performed three times, usually with the accompaniment 
of the sacred sjdlable On uttered thrice, once with each 
performance of the act. This three-fold performance is 
especially marked in the ceremony of putting milk or curds 
on the sacred bells and in the ceremonial drinking of butter- 
milk. In the ordination ceremonies, the number occurs 
less frequently. The purificatory drinking is always done 
seven times or some multiple of seven, but after drinking, 
the candidate rubs himself three times with the shoots or 
bark, and, at the ordination of a palol, the candidate drinks 
three times seven on several occasions. Other acts during 
the ordination of the palol are also performed thrice, and the 
same number occurs in the ordination of the kaltniokh. 

Acts are performed thrice with special frequency in the 
ceremonial of the ti, and, at the ordinary dairy, this number 
is especially connected with the ' feeding ’ of the sacred 
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bell, and there is no doubt that it is a number regarded as 
especially sacred. Whenever the sacred syllable Oil is used, 
it is nearly ahva\-3 uttered thrice, and there seems to be a 
special association between the number three and this word. 

In the erkii>npttlipimi ceremony three branches of tudr 
leaves are used, and they and the log with which the calf is 
killed are passed round the bod\' of the animal thrice. Later 
in the ceremony three pieces of wood are thrown over the fire. 

In the ceremonies connected with childbirth, the woman 
drinks thrice on various occasions, in the pnrsutpiini cere- 
mony the name of the bow is asked and the answer given 
three times, and in the ceremony of name-gi\'ing three grains 
of barley are put into the mouth of the child and three into 
his hair. 

At the funeral ceremonies, earth is thrown three times on 
the corpse and three times into the pen, the body is swung 
on the fire three times, and at the final scene of the azarainkedr 
the man who rings the bell goes round the burial place of 
the ashes thrice. Three ovionikars are thrown by the man 
who crosses the pathway of the dead. The number three is 
not limited to the dairy ritual, but is of frequent occurrence 
in the whole of Tod a ceremonial. 

The number three also appears in connexion with magical 
or semi-magical practices. The \'arious methods of treatment 
used by the nikoren are carried out three times and never 
more frequently than this, and the sufferer who drinks hot 
water to allay the effects of fright also does this thrice. A 
remedy is probably held to be more potent if repeated the 
same number of times as in the case of so many sacred acts. 

Fiz'c '. — This number docs not occur in the dairy ceremonial 
except in certain ceremonies at the Nddrs ti which arc 
repeated five times because there arc five groups of buffaloes 
belonging to this dairy. The number in this case has, 
however, no ceremonial significance, and is merely a con- 
sequence of the fact that one palol at this ti has three groups 
and the other two groups of buffaloes. The only other 
occurrence of the number is at the Kars ti, where the ancient 
lamp probably had five cavities, but even this is doubtful. 

The number five comes in one place into Toda magic. The 
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sorcerer, who wishes to injure one who has not granted his 
request, hides five stones tied together with hair in the thatch 
of his enemy’s hut. 

Six . — This number does not occur in the dairy ceremonial, 
but it seems to be regarded as an auspicious number in some 
ways. In Teitnir’s lament for his wife, reference is made to 
the hope that they might have had six children and six 
buffaloes, and in the prayer on the occasion of the ear- 
piercing ceremony, one clause runs “ may he have six sons.” 

Six sticks are used to make the artificial dairy of the hand- 
burning ceremony, but this is an obvious result of the fact 
that the dairy has to have two rooms. 

Seven . — This number is especially prominent in the ordina- 
tion ceremonies. The purificatory drinking out of leaf-cups 
is always done seven times or some multiple of seven, the 
palikartmokh drinking seven times only, the tviirsol seven 
times seven, and the palol three times seven, seven times 
seven and nine times seven at different periods of his pro- 
longed ordination ceremonies. At the dairies of Taradr and 
Kanddrs, the number occurs in a different form, seven dif- 
ferent kinds of leaf being used in the purificatory ceremonies. 

The number occurs again in connexion with the lamp. At 
the Nddrs ti and at the Pan ti, and possibly at other dairies, 
there used to be lamps, each of which had seven cavities and 
seven wicks. Some of these lamps have been lost, but two 
remain at the dairies mentioned. I have already referred to 
the fact that some of the ancient lamps were said to have had 
five wicks, but it seems clear that in the onlj- two c.xamplcs 
which survive there arc sev'cn wicks, and it is possible that 
this was the number in all. 

Another occurrence of the number sev'cn is in the old 
dairies of the Nodrs clan which had seven rooms. I'he 
funeral dairies, which are undoubtedly ver}’ ancient institu- 
tions, have three rooms, and the Nodrs dairies, also undoubt- 
edly ancient, had seven, but I heard of no case in which 
a dairy had four, fiv'e, or si.x rooms. 

Outside the dairy ceremonial, the only occurrence of this 
number is in the lament of Teitnir for his wife, in which 
he speaks of their visiting seven courts and seven ships. 
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It is perhaps significant that the number seven should be a 
sacred number to a people who have so highly developed the 
cult of different days of the week. It is possible that the 
purificatory drinkings of the ordination ceremonies were at 
one time performed seven times with the idea that the candi- 
date was sanctifying himself for each day of the week, but at 
the present time it is clear that the act is performed seven 
times because this number is prescribed by custom. It 
would be interesting to ascertain whether the sanctity of the 
number seven occurs predominantly in the religious cults of 
peoples who have a seven-day week. 

Xine . — This number only occurs in the dairy ceremonial 
during the ordination of the palol when the seven-fold puri- 
fication with tiidr is performed nine times. 

only met with this number once, in the prayer 
at the pilinortiti ceremony, when the expression “ 1 2 years ” 
is used as if it were equivalent to “ for ever.” 

Sixteen and Eighteen . — The chief interest of these numbers 
is that they are used in conne.xion with the gods. There are 
said to be 1600, 1800 gods, and the.se numbers are mentioned 
in the pra}-er of the Kanodrs dairy and in the legends. The 
numbers are probabl)' used in the way in which we should 
use the word ‘infinite,’ but there must be some reason why 
the)' should have been chosen. 

The number 18 occurs in another connc.xion in the rule 
that the palol should perform a certain ceremony after 
eighteen years of continuous office. 

I have one possible clue to the choice of the number 
eighteen. The Todas- sa)' that a species of Strobilanth growing 
on the Nilgiris as a shrub only flowers once in eighteen )-cars. 
They call this shrub pitvkat, and it was in flower during the 
year of my visit. Albert, my interpreter, had only seen it in 
flower once or twice, but had not paid special attention to the 
duration of the flowering period. The number of times that 
several Todas had seen the flowers agreed approximate!)' with 
their probable ages. Thus, Kutadri saw the flowers in 1902 
for the third time, having seen them for the first time when he 
was twelve years old. This would make his age fort)'-eight, 
which seemed from other sources of information to be 
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approximately correct. The Todas use the flower as a record 
of age, and some Todas are reputed to have seen the flowers 
seven times, which, taking five years as the age when they 
were first seen, would make them over no years. 

There is another Strobilanth called tirparikat which is said 
to flower every twelve years, and another every six. I do 
not know of any confirmation of the flowering periods of 
these plants except the last, which probably refers to Strobil- 
ant/ies sexennis. 

Whether the Toda belief in the eighteen-year period of the 
plant they call piivkat is correct or not, it seems probable 
that it may have furnished the suggestion for the special 
position taken by the number eighteen in Toda tore. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SACRED PLACES AND OBJECTS 

The Todas show undoubted signs of reverence to various 
material objects. Many of the objects so reverenced have 
been mentioned incidentally in the account of the dairy ritual 
and in other places, and in this chapter I propose to consider 
how far these objects are regarded as sacred, and to give an 
account of some sacred objects not hitherto noticed. 

Of the various objects of reverence the following arc the 
most important : hills and rivers ; villages, dairies, their thres- 
holds and contents ; bells ; the buffalo and its milk ; trees and 
plants ; the sun, fire and light ; and stones. 

Hills and Other Places. 

Any place connected with the gods is reverenced by the 
the Todas, and this is especially the case with the hills where 
they dwell. Only some hills, however, arc shown reverence 
by means of the kainuikhti salutation. One of these is the 
hill of Nbtirzi (Snowdon), and every Toda visiting this hill 
salutes with hand to forehead in all directions. Another 
place where a similar salutation is performed is a spot at 
Avalanche Top. When I visited this place with Kutadri 
he saluted in all directions with both hands to his face, and 
told me that a man who once omitted to do this was 
killed soon after by a tiger. In this case I could not 
learn that Kutadri was saluting any particular hill or other 
spot. He seemed to be saluting the region of the Kundahs 
on which he was about to enter. 


E E 
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Tlicrc arc doubtless other places where the same sign of 
reverence is used. 

The sanctity of the hills will be further considered in the 
next chapter, when discussing in what sense at the present 
time the gods arc believed to dwell on their summits. 

Rivers 

There are two sacred rivers, the Teipakh (Paikara) and the 
Pakhwar (Avalanche), both identified with or inhabited by 
gods. They are the two largest streams on the Nilgiris, and 
there are numerous indications of their sanctity. Every Toda 
crossing either of these streams must put his right arm out- 
side his cloak {kcvcnanit) while he is doing so. The onl\' 
exception to this rule is in the case of a widower who is wear- 
ing his cloak over his head, and he shows his respect b\' 
putting out his right hand below the cloak. On cold days 
the Todas wrap their cloaks closely around them, and I have 
often seen them put out their right arms just before thej’ 
stepped on the bridge near the Paikara bungalow, and put 
them in again with obvious relief the moment they had 
reached the other side. 

At one time these rivers might only be crossed on certain 
days of the week. The Toda believed that if they crossed on 
a Tuesdai', P'riday, or Saturday, consequences might ensue 
which could only be set right by the irnortiti ceremony. 
This prohibition is no longer in force, but its influence is 
still shown in another way. 

When two inatchuni cross either of these rivers in com- 
pany they usually perform a ceremony to be described on 
p. 501, but this ceremony is omitted on the three days 
above mentioned, probably because the people should not 
properly be there at all. 

The palol may not cross either of the rivers e.xcept at 
certain spots which are not the places used by ordinary 
people. In the old days there were certain fords, and the 
palol had his own ford. At the present time, when the Todas 
habitually cross the Paikara by means of a bridge, the 
restriction is put in the form that “ the palol may not cross 
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the river by the bridge.” The kaltmokh also may not cross 
the river by the bridge except when he is degraded to the 
rank of pcrkursol. 

There is a small stream near Nodrs which may not be 
crossed at a given spot, this being the place where Teikirzi 
is reputed to have shared out the buffaloes among the Todas. 

The only other restriction on crossing water was of a 
different kind. One who had been bitten by a snake might 
not cross a stream, and this applied to any stream and not 
only to the two sacred rivers of Teipakh and Eakhwar. 

Villages 

It is difficult to distinguish how far the sanctity of a village 
is due to its dair}-. No village without a dairj’ is regarded as 
sacred, but there is no doubt that the village itself may have 
some sanctity, and it is probable that the chief village of a 
clan which no longer had a dairy might nevertheless continue 
to be treated with some degree of reverence. 

Reverence is shown to every village which is called an 
etiidmad, but this word is used in two senses. The chief 
village of the clan from which the people of the clan take 
their name is the ctiiduuid of the clan or madol, but the same 
name is also given to an\- village to which any special idea of 
sanctity attaches, and this is especially marked if its dairy 
should possess a nuini. The sign of reverence paid to an 
etudniad is the salutation called kaimukhti or kaburlti. 
Whenever a man comes within sight of one of these villages 
he purifies his mouth by chewing some grass, and then salutes 
the village by placing his hand in front of his face in the 
way shown in Fig. 10. The salutation is performed with the 
right hand outside the cloak (kevenarut), and if a man is 
wearing a turban he will take it off, as is shown in the figure. 

When a man salutes in this way he may be two or three 
miles from the village, the salutation being made, according 
to sirme accounts, directly the man sees the village, and 
according to others, not until he sees the dairy. When 
my guide Kbdrncr was saluting the .sacred village of Kiudr, 
I could see neither the hut nor the dairy of this village, 

E E 2 
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though I could see the grove in which I knew them to be. 
When going from Ootacamund to Paikara by the bridle path 
the village of Taradr is saluted at a spot about two miles from 
the village in a straight line. 

When a man leaves an etudmad he turns towards the 
village when it is about to pass out of view, chews some 
grass, and salutes in the same way as on first viewing it. On 
all the chief routes over the hills the Todas know the exact 
spots at which diffei'ent villages become visible, and I have 
noticed that the salutation to a given village has been made 
by different Todas and on different occasions from e.xactly 
the same spot. 

In a few cases there was some doubt as to whether a given 
village should receive the kaimnkhti salutation or not. It 
seemed that there were certain etndmad more sacred than the 
rest, and they would be saluted by every Toda, irrespective of 
the division or clan to which he belonged, while in other cases 
the salutation was only obligatory on the members of the clan 
to which the village belonged, though these villages were often 
saluted by others who were scrupulous in following the 
observances of their people. The villages which must be 
saluted by every one are the seventeen chief villages of the 
clans (excluding Kidmad and Karsh), and two others, Kiudr 
and Miuni, the former because it is a satimad (see p. 42 ij and 
the latter because formerly the Toda gods used to hold their 
naini or council there. I made a list of the villages of 
each clan to which the salutation is paid by the members of 
the clan, and found that they were villages with dairies of 
sanctity, and in every case, so far as I could tell, villages of 
great antiquity. Many of the villages so honoured are 
mentioned in legend, and I believe this salutation to be a 
useful indication that a village is ancient. I shall have to 
discuss later whether Kavidi, near Gudalur, in the Wainad, is 
an ancient village or one of modern growth, and I attach impor- 
tance to the fact that it does not receive the kaimnkhti 
salutation even from the members of the clan to which it 
belongs. 

Certain villages are called kalolmad, or “ old man villages,” 
where only buffaloes and men may live. They are usually 
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villages where there is plenty of grass for the buffaloes, and 
are in general visited for short periods. The only explanation 
which could be given was that owing to the short time they 
are occupied it is not worth while to transfer the whole family 
to the place. It seemed, however, certain that women were 
definitely forbidden to live at these villages — a village where a 
woman may live being distinguished as ishnidvaiviad — and 
this suggests that the institution is based on something more 
than mere convenience, and that the villages have some kind 
of sanctity which makes it undesirable that women should 
live in them. 

The following are the only e.xisting villages of this kind : — 
Taradrkirsi, the male funeral village of Kars ; Kudrinas and 
Telgudr, belonging to Taradr ; Perg, belonging to the Panel; 
and PirstiSh, belonging to Kuudr. 

Three of these, Taradrkirsi, Kudrmas, and Pirsush, receive 
the kaimukhti salutation, and are certainly ancient and 
sacred villages, while there was some doubt as to whether 
Telgudr should not also be saluted. The only kalohnad I 
visited was Taradrkirsi, where there is now only a dairy, so 
that there is a clear reason why women cannot live there, but 
this did not appear to be the reason at other places. 

Again, I could not ascertain why they should be called 
“ old man villages,” and their existence must, I am afraid, 
remain a mystery, though I think we may be confident that 
there is, or has been in the past, some ceremonial reason to 
e.xplain their e.xistence. 

Two Todas villages are known as satimad. If a dispute 
arises between two men they arc taken to the front of the 
dairy of the satimad, and arc made to state what has 
happened, and an}-thing a man sa\-,s under these conditions 
will be believed. It is thought that if a man does not speak 
the truth, he will fall sick and his buffaloes will die. 

According to some accounts there is onl}' one true satimad, 
the village of Kiudr, which we have already seen has several 
signs of especial sanctity, such as the mention of its house in 
the praj'cr, the severe restrictions on its women during 
pregnanc}-, and the homage rendered to it by Todas of 
every clan. 
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According to other accounts the village of Kandcirs ^ is 
also a sathnad, and Todas of all clans ma_\' be brought there 
to make statements. It seems most probable that both places 
are satimad, but that the custom of using KaneSdrs as a 
touchstone of truth is now no longer followed, Kiudr onh’ 
being used for this purpose. It will be remembered that 
both Kiudr and Kanodrs have features of dair\- ritual 
peculiar to themselves, and that in some respects there 
is a close resemblance between the ritual of the two 
places. 

In his book written in 1832,- Captain Harkness sa\-s that 
the Todas have a temple dedicated to Truth, but identifies 
this with a ti dairy ijeriri'). It is probable, however, that his 
statement was based on what he was told of the satimad, 
cither of Kiudr or Kanodrs. 

The Dairy 

As we have already seen, there is some doubt whether the 
reverence paid to a village is paid to the village as a whole 
or to the dair}-. There is no doubt, however, that the dairy 
draws to itself most of the veneration which a village excites. 

Whenever a devout Toda visits a strange village, he goes 
to the dairy, and prostrating himself at its threshold, utters a 
pra\'cr. My ordinar\- guide, Kbdrner, was not devout and 
did not pa\- this reverence, but his brother, Kutadri, was very 
scrupulous in performing these duties, especialh' when he 
went with me to the Kundahs. I could not obtain from him 
the pra\'cr that he emplo\’ed on these occasions. 

The contents of the dairy arc regarded as sacred, and, as 
we have seen, definite means arc taken to prevent these 
objects from contamination b\- the gaze or touch of ordinary 
mortals. Of the objects kept in the dair\- the bells are un- 
doubtedly the most sacred. The most sacred of the vessels 
is the mu, which is not kept in the dairy but is buried in 
the buffalo-pen, and is onl)- used on certain ceremonial 
occasions. 

^ Al lliib pLicc iherc i-' now unly u ilany. 

" Pp. 18 and 67. 
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This ))iu is close!)’ associated with the general sanctity 
of the dair)'. The prosperity of the dair)' is dependent on 
its condition, and it would seem to have ver)- much 
the same ideas attached to it as we meet in the life- 
token. It may also be regarded as the emblem of a dairy, 
and in the case of the funeral hut of Taradr, we have seen 
that a building becomes a dairy when a niii is placed in 
its inner room. 

In his account of the Todas, Rreeks identifies the special 
name of the dairy with that of the presiding god of the dairy 
or village. If he is right, it would seem to follow that the 
Todas personif)’ the dairy in some degree. The use of the 
name of dairies in such a formula as that used at the end of 
the trnorliti ceremony (see p. 303) might be regarded as 
evidence of this personification of the dair)-. I do not believe, 
however, in this personification, and if the dairy has attained 
in some measure to the dignity of a god, there is no doubt 
that this god belongs to a category ver)- different from that 
of the true Toda gods of the hill-tops. 

The Threshold 

As we have just seen, a man in pa)’ing reverence to the 
dair)' bows down and touches the threshold with his forehead, 
and the threshold also frequently plays a part in the dairy 
ceremonial. The dairyman bows down and touches the 
threshold of his dairy before entering upon his work, and this 
is also one of the acts performed on his entrance into office on 
ordination. 

The Tcivaliol at an ordination also sweep the threshold 
with the grass called kakar, and the same grass is used to 
sweep the threshold of the dair) by the young girl who 
performs this office on reaching the new village during the 
migration ceremony (sec p. 128'. In the tuninortiti and 
pilinortiti ceremonies the offering is laid on the threshold of 
the dairy, and in the ceremony of uncovering for the first time 
the face of a bo)-, the child is put down by his father so that 
his forehead touches the threshold. 
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Bells 

These are the most sacred of the sacred objects of the 
Todas. It is necessary, hou'cver, to distinguish three kinds 
of bells, the mani, the tukiilir mani, and the kzvungg, and it is 
only the first of these which has any great sanctity. 

The Utkitlir mani is only used in the kootiti ceremony of 
the second funeral fp. 376), and between these occasions is 
kept by the Badagas or Kotas. I am doubtful whether it is a 
true Toda object, and suspect that it is a Badaga or Kota bell 
which is used in a ceremony borrowed b}- the Todas from one 
or other of these peoples. 

The kzcnngg is the household bell and is kept in the hut. 
It is used in the funeral ceremonies on two occasions, being 
hung on the neck of one of the ordinary buffaloes before the 
animal is killed, and it is also the bell which is rung in the 
final scene of the azaramkedr. The bell may be touched or 
carried by women, and I have seen a kivnngg removed from 
the neck of a slaughtered buffalo bj- a Kota who handed it to 
a woman. Though the bell is used in ceremonial, the fact 
that it may be touched by both Kotas and women shows 
clearl\- that it is not regarded as possessing any sanctity what- 
ever. In general appearance, however, the kwuvgg probably 
differs little from the mani, being a large bell of the same 
oblong shape which is characteristic of cattle-bells. 

The i)ia)u is a bell which, .so far as I could ascertain, never 
has a tongue, though this loss may be nothing more than a 
sign of its antiquity. 

There arc several kinds of mani. At the ti dairy there are 
two distinct varieties : the mani proper which is kept in the 
inner room and is hung on the neck of a chosen calf of the 
persinir on the occasion of the migration ceremonies, and the 
kndrsmani which is kept outside the door of the dairy. The 
latter appear to have little sanctity, but the former are 
probabi}- the most sacred of Toda objects of veneration. 
The}’ arc said to be c.xtrcmely ancient ; some are reputed to 
have come from Amnodr, and others arc believed to have had 
miraculous origins, one having been born in a vessel of milk 
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while the buffaloes were on their way from Amnoclr, while 
another came from the sea. The Toclas believe that some of 
these bells are of gold, and one was reputed to be made of 
three metals — gold, silver, and iron. The bell born in milk is 
said to be of iron. 

It seems probable that each of the more sacred herds at the 
village had at one time its own maul, and that a clan which 
possessed both iinirsidi and kudrpali would have had two bells 
of this kind or two sets of such bells. 

At the present time, many of the clans have lost their 
sacred bells, and those which possess viani have only one or 
two of them. My most definite account for the Tartharol 
comes from Kars, where it is clear that the -ivtirsuli has two 
bells, the same as those reputed to have been hung on the 
neck of Enmon in the legend of Kwoto.^ The kudrpali also 
had two bells which have now been lost, but the place where 
they used to hang still shares in the dairy ritual and is fed 
with milk just as the bells would have been if they had been 
there. 

Since it is the ivursol who takes the prominent part in the 
funeral ceremonies of a male, it seems also clear that the bells 
which are hung on the necks of the slaughtered buffaloes 
are those of the zi’ursuli, but I did not definitely ascertain 
whether the bells of a kiidipa/i might not be used for this 
purpose, and indeed I am not altogether certain that any 
rigorous distinction is made between xcursu/i mani and 
kudrpali viani. 

One striking distinction between the dairies of the Teivaliol 
and Tartharol was said to be the absence of viaui among the 
former, except in the Fiedr clan, and here there was some- 
thing exceptional, for when this bell is used at a funeral it is 
hung on the neck of the buffalo by a Tarthar man belong- 
ing to Nodrs. I was often told that, with this exception, the 
Teivaliol had no mani, and it was only towards the end of my 
visit that I became aware of the e.xistence in the dairy of 
Kiudr of si.x bells called mani, two distinguished s.s patatviani 
and four as ertaimaui. 

' .Vccording to another .recount. thcNc helK are keiit at the xcursidi of 
Nasiniodr, and ihc ivitrsitli of Kars has thicc mani in addition lo ihcse. 
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Among the Tartharol there was no distinction of this kind, 
and it seemed that these bells were looked on b\' the Todas 
in a different light to other bells, and were not thought of 
when they told me that the Teivaliol had no viaiii. It was 
quite clear that they were not used at funerals. The sugges 
tion which I have made in the chapter on the dairy ritual 
would provide an explarmtion of this apparentl)- exceptional 
position of the Kiiidr maui. If Kiudr is the relic of an old ti 
dairy and the bells are the old tnani of the ti, it becomes clear 
why the bells have their exceptional character, and why they 
are not used at a funeral, for the bells of a ti would never be 
allowed to suffer the defilement to which this ceremonial use 
subjects them. 

Most of the luatii have milk, curds, or buttermilk offered to 
them during the dairy- ceremonial. The onlj- exceptions of 
which I heard were some of the bells of the ti dair}-, the bell 
called Keu at the Xodrs ti, and that called Tongg at the Pan 
ti, which are not ‘fed,’ to use the common Toda expression. 

At the village dairy the ‘ feeding ’ is a regular part of the 
dairy ritual, curds being put on the bells in the earlier, and 
some of the milk from that first brought into the dair\-, in the 
later part of the proceedings. I only heard of one instance 
in which bells were given buttermilk. This was done with 
the ertatmani of the Kiudr dairy-, and if the supposition given 
above is correct, this should, therefore, also be the procedure 
with the kudrs maui of the ti dairy-. It is quite possible that 
this is one of the details of the dairy ritual which escaped 
me, or it may be that it was a special custom of the ti dairy- 
from which I suppose the Kiudr dairy to have been derived. 

Some writers on the Todas have regarded the bells as the 
Toda gods, and there certainly- is some evidence which would 
justify- one in regarding them as idols. The ‘ feeding ’ is a 
definite indication that the bells are, to a certain extent, 
regarded by- the Todas as living beings, and in the legendary 
accounts of the origin of certain bells, belief in their activity 
is obvious. One bell is born and another comes from the sea 
and sits on the side of a milking vessel. It is quite clear, 
however, that the bell belongs to a different category in the 
religion of the Todas from that occupied by- the gods. 
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Possibly the Tod as may have some clear ideas about the 
connexion between their bells, gods, and dairies, but I could 
not discover them, and am inclined to believe that the people 
are now very hazy about the exact place of the bell and 
the god in their theology. 

It was quite clear that they believed an offence against the 
dairy was punished by the gods, and I cannot say definitely 
that in this case the bell may not have been personified as a 
god, but I do not think that this was so. 

It seems to me probable that the present sanctitx’ of the 
bell has come about by a process of transference ^ from the 
buffalo to the object worn by it. Probably at one time the 
buffaloes were more directly venerated than they appear to be 
at present. There is evidence that even in recent times the 
bell-cow or buffalo which carried the bell was an object of 
especial veneration. In .such books as those of Harkness and 
Marshall, the bell-cow .seems to occupy a more prominent 
position than, so far as I could tell, it occupies at present. 

In the present da\' the niani of the ti is only hung on the 
neck of a buffalo at the migration from one ti nurd to another 
and at the Nddrs //', only for a few minutes even then. At 
the village dairy, the is never, so far as I could tell, put 
on the neck of a buffalo except at the funeral ceremonies. 
The idea in the latter case seems to be that a sacred buffalo 
should wear its bell, and in order that the buffalo slaughtered 
at a funeral should go to Amnbdr with its bell, the mani is 
hung on its neck while it is being killed. The legend of 
Kwoto and Punatvan shows tha^ the bells are believed to 
travel to Amnbdr with the buffaloes. 

The following may be suggested as a sketch of the probable 
evolution of the sanctity of the bell. At one time the buffaloes 
were the chief sacred objects of the Todas. Then this 
sanctity was concentrated in the persons of the bell-buffaloes, 
and later became partially attached to the bells, and the 
Todas then probabl}- reached a stage in which it was doubtful 
how far the sanctity of the bell-buffalo was due to its position 

* As \\c lia\c alKhvly seen (p. 243) tlicic is Mjnic reason lo think that there has 
been example til such tiansferenee of sanctitv lo an object m the case of the t/itt «,d 
buried dairy ves-iel. 
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as chief of the herd, and how far to the bell it carried. It is 
possible that this was the stage of evolution of the idea 
in which the earliest visitors to the Nilgiris found the lodas. 
We may suppose that gradually the sanctity became more 
and more attached to the bell, less and less to its 
possessor, until now the Todas seem to have reached a 
position in which the bell-buffalo has little or no sanctit}- 
above its fellows, and the sanctity resides almost wholly in 
the bell. The original use of the bell now only survives in 
the ritual accompanying the migration of the ii buffaloes and 
in the funeral ceremonies. 

There is one small fact which may perhaps be taken to 
indicate that the word numi is now applied to any object of 
a sacred or magical nature. The armlet put on the wrist 
of a child at the naming ceremon)- is called kansntwiam. If 
the last part of this word is the same as the name of the bell, 
it would seem to indicate that the word may be used for an 
object the significance of which is magical rather than religious, 
and in conne.vion with a practice which has probably been 
borrowed. 

Relics 

The Todas have a few relics of heroes which are regarded 
as objects of veneration, and are kept in the dairies. One 
of these, which is believed to be the armlet of the Kars 
man who went with the ti buffaloes in the story of Kwoto, 
is kept at Kuzhu, and has milk put on it during the dairy 
ritual in the same way as if it were a bell. 

Another object is the ring of Kwoten which was found 
on the sambhar skin after the disappearance of this god. 
I saw this ring, which is of silver and far more massive 
than the rings worn by the Todas at the present time. 
Brecks states that in his time the Todas also claimed to have 
had in their possession the spear of Kwoten. 

The Buffalo and it.s Milk 

In discussing the sanctity of the bells of the Toda dairies 
we have seen that there is some reason to think that these 
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objects have attained their sacred character, at any rate in 
part, by a process of transference of sanctity from the buffaloes 
by which they were borne. 

It is in favour of this view that the buffaloes seem at one 
time to have been more sacred, or to have recciv'cd more 
definite signs of reverence than at the present time. The 
evidence of the legends points to a time when buffaloes were 
regarded as having anthropomorphic characters, and they 
probably indicate a belief in the sacred nature of these 
animals. When the buffaloes of the Nbdrs ti first came from 
Amnodt, they talked like men, and the buffalo who founded 
the ti mad at Alakars was a very human animal. 

In his book, Captain Harkness fp. i6j states that as 
the buffaloes of the village are about to be penned for the 
night, the whole family, male and female, salute them by 
bringing the hand to the face. So far as I could ascertain, 
this is no longer done, and the only definite sign of reverence 
paid to the buffaloes, so far as I could learn, is the salutation 
made, partly to them and partly to the sun, by the palol when 
he leaves his dairy. Whenever in my journeys about the 
hills we came across herds of sacred buffaloes, even those of 
the ti, no salutation or sign of respect was made b)' the Todas 
who were with me, though a dairy, especially if it contained a 
mani, would receive obvious signs of veneration. Except in 
connexion with ceremonial there was nothing in the behaviour 
of the Todas towards their buffaloes to indicate that they 
were sacred animals, and it seems probable that the sanctity 
of the buffaloes has been to a great e.xtent transferred, partly 
to the mam and partly to the milk given by the animals. 

The milk is undoubtedly regarded as a sacred substance. 
There arc distinct restrictions on its use which become more 
onerous as one ascends in the scale of dairies, and we have 
seen that there is reason to believe that the whole com- 
plicated daily ritual of the dairy may be designed to 
neutralise the dangers attendant on the conversion of the 
milk into substances which may be used by the outside 
world. 

Throughout this book I have spoken of sacred buffaloes 
to distinguish them from those which take no part in the 
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dairy ritual, but it is a question whether the sanctity does 
not attach much more closely to the objects connected with 
the buffaloes than to the buffaloes themselves. 

I think it is clear that at the present time none of the Toda 
buffaloes arc so sacred that their milk in the form of ghi may 
not be used. Some writers have supposed that no profit is 
made from the sacred buffaloes of the ti, but at present this 
is certainly not so, and the ghi made from the milk of the 
sacred buffaloes is sold with the rest and may be used by all. 

In earlier days, when the Todas led simpler lives than at 
present, when the bazaars of Ootacamund and Coonoor were 
not in existence to act as incentives to the acquirement of 
gain, it is possible that the Todas did not sell the ghi made 
from the milk of their more sacred buffaloes, and, as I have 
already suggested, it is even possible that at one time the}- 
were content to allow these animals to suckle their calves and 
made no use of their milk. Even at the present time a sacred 
buffalo will not be milked unless it is provided with the ap- 
propriate dairy and dairyman. The buffaloes of a ti which has 
no palol, or of a IkHU'shH which has no zcitrsol, arc not allowed 
to be milked though they may be looked after by other men. 
With this exception, however, I believe that, at the present 
time, every buffalo, even of the most sacred herds, is a source 
of profit by the sale of the ghi which is made from its milk. 

The various offerings of buffaloes made in conne.xion with 
ceremonial are also not allowed to interfere with the economic 
value of the animals. In the iniortiti ceremony of the \ illagc, 
the offered buffalo simply passes from one division of a clan 
to another, and when a buffalo is said to be devoted to the 
gods, it docs not mean that the owner profits a whit the less 
on account of the oblation, but only that he may not kill it at 
a funeral, and must allow it to die a natural death. 

Even the slaughter of animals at the funeral ceremonies 
appears to be managed so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the profits obtained from the sale of the milk. I think 
there is little doubt that it is an established custom to kill 
old and barren buffaloes on these occasions. An animal is 
not sent to the next world till its owner has got the utmost 
out of it in this. 
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Only on one point is it clear that the Todas make no direct 
gain from their buffaloes. When once a buffalo is dead, the 
Todas seek no further profit, and the carcases become the 
propert}- of the Kotas. But even here there is an indirect 
gain, for the bodies of the buffaloes form a large part of the 
equivalent received b}’ the Kotas for the many services they 
render to the Todas. 


Other Animals 

The Todas have so highly developed the cult of one animal 
that they show few traces of belief in the sanctity of others. 
I will put together here the whole of the scanty evidence 
which I possess concerning their relations with animals in 
general. 

The Tiger . — The Todas have a legend that at one time the 
tiger used to watch over the buffaloes for them during the day 
and hand over his charge in the evening. One day the tiger 
was vci'}’ hungr}’ and its hunger made it angrj-. When it 
brought the buffaloes back to the village it saw a cat catching 
a rat. Then the tiger asked the cat for some of the flesh, but 
the cat said, There is no fool like you ; why don't you cat 
some of the buffaloes )-ou look after ? ” At that time the tiger 
usually slept at the village, but on this evening it went into 
the wood and at midnight came slowly back and took one of 
the buffaloe.s out of the pen, and since then it has alwa\-s 
clone this. 

.According to another legend (see p. 185', buffaloes have 
been killed b)’ tigers ever since the <?/•*///> of the Kwddrdoni 
ti failed to come to the general gathering which assembled 
to bid farewell to (Jn when he went to rule over Amnddr. 

Jervis^ states that the natives of the hills salaam to the 
tiger. He docs not say definitely that it is the Todas who do 
this, but it is probable that he is referring to them. He also 
states that the women of the village throw thcmscKcs on 
their knees before a tiger which has been killed, and touch 
his bristles with their foreheads. I do not know whether 
these practices are still followed. 

^ ImIIs of the Cavciy. 1834, p. 49. 
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As we have seen (p. 417). there is a belief that a man who 
fails in the performance of certain sacred duties may be killed 
by a tiger, but the Todas do not appear to fear this animal 
except on behalf of their buffaloes, and I could only learn of 
one case in which a Toda had been killed, and as his name 
was not known it must have occurred very long ago, or may 
have been altogether mythical. 

The Jackal . — I was told by my interpreter that he had seen 
the Todas saluting a jackal, but I did not hear of any beliefs 
associated with the practice. 

The Sambhar . — The most interesting point in conne.xion 
with this animal is the fact that the Todas are undoubtedly 
permitted to eat its flesh. Kutadri, who was most scrupulous 
in his obedience to the customs of his people, had no reluc- 
tance in eating sambhar flesh, and when he had fallen ill soon 
after, he never thought of ascribing his illness to what was 
probably its real cause, which shows clearl}" that there could 
have been no idea that he had done anything forbidden or 
unorthodox. 

The fact that the Todas may eat the flesh of the sambhar 
while taking that of no other animal, e.xcept ceremonially, 
might well be looked upon as an indication that there may 
at one time have been totemic restrictions on food. In their 
earlier homes, before they reached the Nilgiri Hills, it is 
probable that the sambhar was an unknown animal, and 
could not therefore have been a totem. Consequently, when 
they came to the Nilgiris, they would have found there 
an animal on the eating of the flesh of which there were 
no restrictions, and the absence of restriction would, on 
this h)'pothesis, have continued to the present day. The 
eating of sambhar flesh would be the proverbial exception 
that proves the rule. 

It seems to me possible, however, that there is a different 
reason for the absence of any prohibition. The Todas have 
no weapons with which they could kill a sambhar, and if this 
animal is ever killed by Kotas or Kurumbas, the mere fact 
that it had been killed by these people would probably be a 
sufficient reason why the Todas should not eat its flesh. 

It is possible that it is only since the advent of Europeans 
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to the Nilgiris, and the extensive slaughter of sambhar which 
followed it, that the Todas have thought of eating the flesh of 
this animal, and as no prohibition against the eating of its 
flesh has been handed down to them, they have no reluctance 
in satisfying in this way the liking for animal food which the 
erkiunpithpiini ceremony keeps in existence, if it docs not 
actually stimulate it. 

The Cat. — -This animal, which is called koti or kieoti, is 
domesticated by the Todas. The cat is mentioned in the 
legend of the tiger recorded in this section, and the earliest 
writers on the Todas speak of them as keeping these animals. 
I have seen them on the walls of the dairies, and believe that 
they are allowed to go wherever they please. The onlj* occa- 
sion on which they come into ceremonial is at the eykuniptthpnni 
sacrifice, where the spleen is specially put aside to be given to 
the cat, and is on this account called kivotinerfif. 

The dog occurs in the story of Kwoten and several other 
animals are mentioned in the prayers and incantation.s, chiefl)- 
as sources of danger to the buffaloes. In the incantation for 
the relief of headache given on p. 265, the names of many 
animals are uttered, probably with the intention that their 
heads may acquire the pain which is being charmed awa\- 
from the head of the sufferer. 

Trees axd Plants 

The most sacred tree of the Todas is undoubtedly the tudr 
(Fig. 58). This name is given by the Todas to rwo species, 
Mdiosina puiigois and M. wightii, the two trees resembling 
one another closely. 

The bark is largely used in the dairy ceremonial, and 
especially in the ordination ceremonies of the palol and other 
dairymen drawn from the Teivaliol and Melgarsol. Its use 
is especially connected with the people of these sections of 
the Toda community, but the rest of the Tartharol undergo 
a ceremony at the second funeral in which tudr is used, and 
this was said to have the purpose that every Toda should 
be purified with tudr before he enters on the future life. 

A log and leaves of tudr are also used in the cercmoin- of 
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ci-kiiDipttlipimi^ and Iicrc it i.s used b)' both Teivaliol and 
Tartharol alike. 

The leave.s of tiidr used in any of these ceremonies must be 
perfect, and the bark must be knocked off the tree b\- means of 
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a Stone, this being one of the Toda practices which show 
the persistence of stone implements in ceremonial. The 
identit)’ of this sacred tree is important, for it may furnish 
a clue tc the home of the Todas. So sacred a tree wcjuld 
almo.st ccrtainl}- have been already known to the Tedas when 
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the}- reached the Nilijiris, though it is, of course, possible 
that it might have been chosen on account of its resemblance 
to some tree sacred in their past history- The tree has, 
however, a wide distribution in India. 

Pope has suggested that tudr is connected with tiilasi, 
OcyDiuin sanctum or holy basil. This is a small flowering 
plant, and it is improbable that there is any connexion 
between the two plants except a resemblance in name. 

Another tree which apjicars to be especially sacred is the 
kiarj tree (Litswa Wig/itiana). Whenever a tree is used to mark 
the spot where the main is laid during purificatory and other 
ceremonies, the tree must be of this kind. The wood of this 
tree is used when making fire for most sacred purposes. 

The leaves of trees and shrubs arc used in various branches 
of the dairy ritual. Those in most frequent use arc various 
kinds called gcncrically b}- the Todas mul!\ three of which 
belong to the genus Rubus. The young shoots of the same 
plants arc used in the ordination ceremonies. 

Gras.scs arc also used in Toda ceremonial, and one of 
these, a slender grass called kakar {Eragrostica nigra') is 
used on several occasions, those of especial importance being 
the ordination of the Teivali palikartmokh and the sweeping 
of the threshold of the dairy by a girl at the migration 
ceremony. The same grass is also used in one of the methods 
adopted to promote speedy delivery in childbirth. 

Of the various kinds of grain used by the Todas, that 
called patui or samai {Panicum mi/iare) seems to be in most 
frequent use in connexion with ceremonial, but it cannot be 
said to be sacred in any waj'. Barley {kodj) seems to have 
a peculiar place in Toda belief The t'oratthadi or cooking- 
vessel of the dair\- may not be used for this grain, although 
any other kind may be boiled in it. On the other hand, 
three grains of barley are put into the mouth and three into 
the hair of a boy at the naming ceremony. In explanation I 
can onl}’ offer the surmise that barley is not cooked in dhe 
dairy vessel because its use by the Todas is an innovation, 
and that similarly the use of barley in the naming ceremon}- 
is also an innovation borrowed from the Badagas or some 
other tribe. 


F F 2 
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The Sun, Light, and Fire 

There is no doubt that the sun is an object of reverence to 
the Todas. It is the duty of every man when first he leaves 
his hut in the morning to salute the sun b\' raising his hand 
to his face in the kaimiikhti salutation. The sun is also 
saluted by the paid as he comes out of his dairy to milk the 
buffaloes. All my informants were unanimous in saying that 
the salutation of the paid was both to the buffaloes and to the 
sun. The doors of the great majority of the dairies faced 
more or less in an easterly direction, so that the dairyman, 
on coming out of his dairy in the morning, would see the sun, 
and when the dairj' had a different orientation, as at IModr, 
the palol had to turn so that he would perform the salutation 
looking eastward. At the afternoon ceremonial the salutation 
was performed in the same direction as in the morning, so 
that, so far as the salutation is performed to the sun. it would 
appear that it is to the place of the sun-rise rather than to 
the sun itself 

The sun plays a part in the ceremony which takes place 
when a woman goes to the seclusion-hut after childbirth, but 
there was some reason to think that this was due to the belief 
in the noxious influence of the mysterious body, Keirt, which 
is near the sun, and not to the influence of the sun itself 
When performing the ceremony on leaving the seclusion-hut 
the woman faces the sun, and this may be an act of reverence, 
since now Keirt is no longer feared. It seemed quite clear 
that the moon is not saluted in the same way as the sun with 
the kaimnkhti salutation. No salutation is paid at all to the 
new moon when it is first seen, but after a day or two, usual!}' 
on the third day, it is the custom to bow down the head, so that 
the forehead rests on the corner of the putkuli lying on the 
ground. The salutation is that called nersatiti shown in Fig. 44. 
I only heard of one custom indicating reverence to the full 
moon. WTen the Todas throw away water on the day of the 
full moon, they do not throw it towards the moon, but away 
from it. Thus, if the moon is opposite the door of the hut, 
the people will go round to the back in order to throw the 
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water there. Light is undoubtedly an object of reverence to 
the Todas. Captain Harkness states that when the household 
lamp is lighted in the evening, obeisance is paid to it by 
bringing the right hand to the face, and this sign of reverence 
is still shown. In the dairy ceremonial the lamp and the light 
it gives are also undoubtedly reverenced, and lighting the 
lamp is, as we have seen, an act of a ceremonial character. 

In some cases the lamps used in the dairies are certainly 
very ancient and are believed to have come from Amnodr, but 
it is clear that they are not reverenced merely on this account, 
for a lamp of modern origin woulcL when once consecrated, be 
treated with as much reverence as those which had come down 
from antiquity. 

I did not learn that any sign of reverence is paid to fire, 
but the fire of the dairy may undoubtedly be said to have a 
sacred character. Whenever a new dairy is visited or an old 
dair>' is reconsecrated in connexion with the pepkaricha cere- 
mony, fire is made afresh by friction. Once made, it was, so 
far as I could learn, kept continuously alight; if on any 
occasion the fire should go out, it would have to be made 
again by friction. In the ti dairy there are two fireplaces, 
one in which fire burns continuously, while the other is 
lighted by brands transferred to it from the other, and the 
lamp is lighted by a brand taken from this sacred fire. Here 
it would almost appear as if the former fire had a profane 
character, so that it would be regarded as desecration to light 
the sacred lamp directly from it. 

The fire of the tbmtthzvaskal is used to cook food which has 
come from outside, and the use of an intermediate fire to light 
the lamp is in keeping with the general law of the procedure 
of the ti daii'}', according to which the sacred objects are pre- 
vented from all possible contamination from the outer world 
by employing vessels or other objects as intermediaries. 

Fire has also to be made by friction in other ceremonies, 
and especial!}' at those called teiitutiisthchi and erkumptthpiuii 
and at the funerals of males. At the first ceremony the fire 
is made by the palol, and at the second by the dairyman con- 
tlucting the ceremony. j\t the a:,aranikedr of a man the fire 
is made by a man of the same clan as the.dcccascd, and this 
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is probably also the case at the first funeral ceremony. I did 
not definitely ask whether fire by friction is ever made by a 
woman, but I am fairly confident that this would never happen. 

I only heard of one case in which men were prohibited from 
making fire. The Kidmadol and Karshol, who suffer under 
several disabilities, are not allowed to make fire by friction, 
and this is due to a quarrel with their parent-clan man\' 
years ago. 

Whenever fire is made for a sacred purpose^ the fire-sticks 
must be of the wood which the Todas call kiaz or kcadj, 
except in the tesherst ceremony, in which the wood of niiili 
is used. 

There are also definite regulations as to the kind of wood 
which is to be burnt in the fires of all ceremonial occasions. 
In various ceremonies I have recorded the Toda names of the 
woods prescribed, and if more were known about their identit}-, 
it is possible that some light might be thrown on the original 
home of the Todas, in the same way as has been suggested in 
the case of the sacred tudr tree. 

Stones 

The Todas have many stones which may be held to have 
some degree of sanctity ; certainly many have their place in 
the religious ceremonial. All these stones have names, either 
gcneral or individual, but two stones with the same name need 
not necessarily have the same function. 

At the ti there are stones marking the spots where the 
dairy vessels are taken up and put down during the migration 
ceremonies, but the most interesting stones at these dairies 
are those called ueursiilnkars. At several dairies these stones 
are anointed, and their appearance indicates that they have 
undergone the process for very long periods of time ; at other 
places they are so weathered and worn awa}- that they must 
obviously be of great antiquity. At some dairies of the 
Nbdrs ti these stones take the place of the head of the 
kaltmokh in the ceremonies accompanying migration, but at 
other places they are said to have different uses. 

’ Foi the special metliud eniijlijyi.d (i. 5S1. 
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At an ordinary village the stones usually belong to one of 
the following classes : — 

(a) Stones to mark off boundaries or places, such as the 
niajrati'aikars, marking the path or spot used b}- the women 
in fetching buttermilk from the dairy. 

(b) Stones used in the ceremonies in which offerings arc 
made, the iniortkars and the pilinortkars. 

ic') Funeral stones, at which the buffaloes arc killed. These 
arc, of course, only found at funeral villages, but there arc 
certain other stones, such as the imudrikars, which may be 
found in any village. Such a stone may mark the spot where 
the body is laid, or may even, as in the case of the itmidrikars 
of Kars, form a mound on which the body is laid. 

id) Stones in or near the tu or buffalo pen, such as the 
mutchudkars and pndotlikars. I do not know the origin or 
use of these, but in some villages there are stones in the pen 
marking the places where the mu or dair}- \-cssels are buried, 
and it is possible that the above stones are in some way 
connected with the buried dairy-vessels. 

(6’) The lifting stone or tnkitthkars. This is usually a large 
round stone which sometimes resembles in appearance stones 
of a ceremonial character.' 

(/) Commemorative stones tcidrtolkars ol Nbdrs jsee 
Fig. 13'!, and certain stones with the same name l\'ing between 
Nbdrs and Teidr, had their origin in events connected with the 
death of a man belonging to the village of Teidr who was 
once icursol id Nbdrs. W'hcn he was told to milk one of the 
buffaloes, he replied, ” If I milk it, the milk will not fill this 
place,” pointing to a small depression on his thumb. Still 
the people told him to milk, and when he did so the milking- 
vessel was completely filled. Then the palikartniokh was 
very angry, and, taking the wand which the i^'iirsol was carr)-- 
ing, he struck him so that he flew in the air and fell down 
midway between Nbdrs and Teidr. When the peoide came 
to the place thc\- found that the man was dead, and the}- tried 
to take up his bod}' and carry it to the funeral place. But 

^ iCcii an i tJu Hlih' Moiiniain.^ ^16) luaniK Uic TotLis ds inveloikUc 

licU-s, becaiwc, evitlciuly o^Mni^ In snmo nii'>un<lcrstan<linj^, he was inUl ihal a 

pulling Slone ” WU'' ihe “ gianilf.uher ni the gods.” 
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the body would not move and so they held the funeral on the 
spot and made a tu. At the entrance of the tu they placed 
two women carrying pounders ^ in place of the posts or tiili, 
and these women were changed into stones and their pounders 
became the tastli of the entrance of the pen. The stones 
which are now found on the spot are the remains of the pen 
and the teidriolkars oi Nbdrs marks the spot where the zvursol 
milked the buffalo. 

In the \ illage of Tovalkan there is a mound shown in Fig. 
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59 which is much like the imndrikars of Kars, but it is ot 
modern origin, having been made to mark the spot where 
Kcirevan (26) fell out of a tree and was killed. 

(^) Stones connected with special features of the dairy 
ceremonial. I only know of one stone of this kind at a 
village, the parsatthkars of Nidrsi, on which the palikartmokh 
puts milk cver\- morning and evening. 

Stones arc often u.scd for more than one purpose ; thus, the 

^ It will bt; lenicmbered that at the azaramkedf of a woman, two women >lanfl 
al the enlrunce of the azaram one of whom holds a pounder in her hands. 
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irnortkars oiUmgdiS (see Fig. 72) is also a boundary stone, and 
the menkars of Nodrs (see Fig. 12) used for the game called 
narthpimi, and the teidrtolkars at the same village are also 
funeral stones at which buffaloes are killed. 

I have given a brief list of the chief stones which may be 
called sacred owing to their coming in one way or another 
into Toda ceremonial, but I should like to make it clear 
that no great idea of sanctity attaches to these stones, and in 
no case are they shown any definite signs of veneration or 
worship. They, and many of the other objects described in 
this chapter, are not sacred in the same sense in which the 
etJidmad or the mani are sacred. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE TODA RELIGIOX 

The last seventeen chapters have been almost entirel}' 
devoted to the religious institutions and ceremonies of the 
Todas. In the earlier chapters I have described the ritual of 
the dairy and have discussed some of the problems of general 
interest which this ritual suggests. In later chapters I have 
described the ceremonies which are associated with the chief 
incidents of life; birth, growth, and death. In these and in 
the chapter dealing with sacrifice I have described many 
details of Toda ceremonial which dearly establish its religious 
character, and Chapter X is especially devoted to the formulm 
which bring the ceremonial into definite relation with the 
Toda gods. In Chapter XI I have described practices and 
beliefs all of which stand in some relation to religion, though 
most of them must be regarded as belonging to a different 
category. In the last two chapters I have collected a number 
of special features of the Toda religion, the e.xi^tence of 
sacred days and the |mrt played bj- numbers, places and 
material objects in the various religious observances, and 1 
have discussed how far the attitude of the Todas towards 
these objects can be described as one of worship. 

There remains the general nexus which binds all these 
beliefs and practices into a whole so that the\’ constitute the 
Toda religion. I have given in Chapter IX the stories of the 
Toda gods, giving them in this place because the>- were 
necessary for the proper understanding of the dairy formuhe, 
and I can now discuss more fully than was then possible the 
essential nature of these deities. 
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The Gods 

The Toda gods are definitely anthropomorphic beings, who 
are believed to have lived in this world before man existed. 
Both man and buffalo were created by the gods, and the 
Todas seem to picture a time when gods, men, and buffaloes 
lived together on the Xilgiri Hills, and the gods ruled the men. 
At this time the gods seem to have lived much the same kind 
of life as the Todas themselves. On was palol to the 
buffaloes of the Xddrs ti, his son Puv was palikartuiokh at 
Kuudr, and other gods are believed to have filled dairy offices. 
From the earliest times, however, the gods were connected 
with the hills — i. t’., they were believed to dwell on the summits 
of the hills of the Xilgiri plateau. At first they seem to have 
mixed at times in human society and at other times to have 
retired to their hill-tops. The earliest of the gods was Pithi, 
who was born in a cave, and the Todas and many of their 
buffaloes were created by his son On and his wife. Later 
death came to the gods in the person of Puv, the son of On 
and On followed Puv to the world of the dead, called Amnbdr, 
of which he has since been the ruler. lie left behind him as 
predominant among the deities Teikirzi, a goddess, who ruled 
over the Todas. It is to her that the origin of most of 
the Toda institutions is ascribed, and there is some reason to 
think that she was [iredominant among the gods even before 
On went to Amnbdr. 

The Todas seem to believe that Teikirzi was at one time a 
person living among them, giving laws and regulating the 
affairs of the people. At the present time she is believed to 
be all-pervading ; and, though she has her special hill, she 
does not dwell there only, as in the case of all but one of the 
other Toda deities. 

There seem to have been many other gods contemporaneous 
with On and Teikirzi, and certain of these are believed to 
have been related to these deities and especiall}' to Teikirzi. 
The gods are believed to be very numerous ; the Todas 
speak of the i,6oo .gods, the i,Soo gods, but it would seem 
that these e.xpressions are used in the sense of “ an infinite 
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number.” The gods are believed to have held their councils, 
meeting on some special hill, to which each god came from 
his own hill-top. The hill of Polkab, near Kanbdrs, and the 
village of Miuni are both renowned as meeting places of the 
gods. 

There is a very definite association between the Toda gods 
and the hills of the Nilgiri plateau. Nearly every one of the 
gods has his hill where he dwells, and often when speaking of 
the gods the Todas seem to identify the god with the hill. 
There are two river gods, Teipakh and Pakhwar, associated 
with the two chief streams of the district, but there is some 
reason to believe that even these gods hav^e their hills where 
they sometimes live, while at other times they inhabit or 
are identified with their streams. In the case of Teipakh. the 
god and the natural object seem to be very closely identified, 
and Kuzkarv, growing up in the river Teipakh, is said to be 
sitting in the lap of his maternal uncle. Again, one god is 
associated with a bubbling pool, but he also has his hill-top 
and is believed only to visit the pool on certain occasions. 
There can be little doubt that most of the Toda gods are hill- 
deities and that the association of the gods with hills is so 
strong that even the gods of streams and pools may be 
assigned their hills in general belief 

There is one important feature which is said to be common 
to all the hills inhabited by deities. They all have on their 
summits the stone circles which the Todas call pun. Aly 
informants were very definite about this and fully understood 
that these stone circles corresponded to the cairns and barrows 
opened by Breeks and others. 

I was not able to examine into the question for myself and 
ascertain whether the circles called pun were actuall}' present 
on the god-inhabited hills, but I have no reason to doubt that 
this was usually the case. Most writers on the Todas have 
been inclined to suppose that the cairns and barrows, with 
their contents, were in no way connected with the Todas, and 
they have based this opinion largely on the indifference of the 
Todas to these monuments. The people who are so jealous 
of their dairies that they will not allow anj-one to enter or 
even view their contents, will allow an>- stranger to open the 
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cairns and take their contents, and will even assist in the 
demolition. When I asked the Todas what the}^ thought of 
the rifling of the pun they showed just the same indifference. 
They did not seem to think the matter any concern of theirs, 
and yet the}' believe in a definite association between the 
presence of a pun and the abode of a deity. 

There seem to be three chief possibilities. One, that the 
cairns are Toda remains and that the association of the stone 
circles above them with the presence of a god is the last 
surviving relic of the fact. The second is that when the 
Todas came to the Nilgiri hills they found m}'sterious stone 
circles on certain hilts, which marked out these hills as 
possessing features out of the common, and that this gave 
them a sanctit}' which led to the idea that they were inhabited 
b}’ gods. A third possibility is that the same peculiarities 
which led the original builders of the circles to choose certain 
hills also led the Todas to choose them as the abodes of their 
deities, and tliat it was only later that they came to recognise 
the association between the circle and the presence of a god. 

Whichever possibility may give the true explanation, one 
would have thought that the Todas would have objected to 
the disturbance and excavation of the cairns. There is little 
doubt that they were ignorant of the fact that objects were 
buried beneath the stone circles, but the}' are quite intelligent 
enough to know that there is a connexion between the stones 
and the objects beneath them when once these have been 
found. 

I have very little doubt that the true explanation of the 
indifference of the Todas towards these monuments is that 
they have no definite traditional injunction against interfering 
with the circles. The Todas are the slaves of their traditions 
and of the laws and regulations which have been handed 
down to them by their ancestors. Till the Europeans came 
to the hills, it had never occurred to anyone to meddle with 
these stones or explore the soil beneath and around them. 
In consequence there was no reason why injunctions against 
interference should be handed down, and when the European 
arrived with his spade and pickaxe the Todas found nothing 
in their traditional laws telling them that it was wrong to 
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interfere with these places, and they exhibited the indifference 
which led the explorers to suppose that there was no 
connexion of any kind between the Todas and the inonu- 
mentsd 

Although the Toda deities seem to be in general a develop- 
ment of hill-spirits, there can be little doubt that some of the 
gods are deified men. In the case of Kwoten, the account of 
his life is so circumstantial as to leave little doubt that he 
was a real man who was deified aftera m\'sterioiis disappearance, 
believed to have been due to intercourse with a female deit}-, 
and around whose life there have clustered certain miraculous 
incidents. Similarly, his servant Erten, and his relati\'es 
Teikuteidi and Elnakhum are probably deified men. 

Another possible instance of a deified man is Kwot(.') or 
Meilitars. The account of his life is again so circumstantial 
that it seems most likel}’ that he was an exceptional man wlnr 
was deified while various incidents in his life acquired a 
miraculous setting. It is perhaps in favi)ur of the compara- 
tively recent origin of the.se gods that objects belonging to 
them, or which come into their lives in some wa}-, are still pre- 
served, and perhaps a still more cogent argument in favour of 
the recent deification of Kwoten is the fact that the prohibition 
against marriage between the clans of Pan and Kanbdrs, 
believed to be due to the murder of Parden b)- Kwoten, still 
persists. 

Of these deified mortals one became associated with a 
definite hill while the other was not assigned an\' s[)ecial hill, 
but it was believed that all places should form his province. 

There is little doubt that the,se mortals were deified as 
heroes and not as ancestors, and there is little to indicate that 
ancestor-worship has played any part in the evolution of 
the Toda religion. When a person dedicated a buffalo on 
account of some fault committed, it seemed that the action 
might be spoken of indifferently as dedication to the gods or 
to the ancestors of the dedicator. Thus, when I'eitnir gave a 


^ I do not intenil dy this to indicate ni} iiclief that thc^e caini'. aic ancicnl Totla 
munuments. I only \\i''h to point out that one of the arj^aimcnt> uhwh ha-' ! cen 
tlirected against this \ lew is proliahly not valM. I ^hall retuiu to thi^ pt>iiu in 
a future chapter. 
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buffalo after the death of hi.s wife, some said it was given to 
the gods, while (jthers said it was given to Teitnir’s grand- 
fathers, and when I tried to inquire more definite!}' into this 
point the two things were said to be the same. The ideas of the 
Todas seemed to me, however, to be so indefinite and vague 
on this point that I am inclined to attach little importance to 
this one piece of evidence. 

Against the identification of gods with ancestors is the fact 
that the dead go to another world, and are believed to return 
to this world after a long interval as ordinal'}' mortals, while- 
most of the gods belong to this world and are believed to 
have belonged to this world before death came to either gods 
or men. 

There is little to support the idea that the gods are personi- 
fications of the forces of nature. There i.s no evidence what- 
ever that aiu' of the gods are personifications of the sun, of 
other heavenl}' bodies, of thunder, lightning, or other elemental 
forces. 

We have alread}' seen that there is evidence that light is 
reverenced, and that this reverence e.xtends to the sun, and 
it is probable that definite worship of the sun may at one 
time have formed a prominent part of the religion of the 
Todas. But there is not the .slightest evidence which would 
lead to the identification of an}' one of the Toda deities with 
the sun. 

1 here is no evidence of phallic worship among the lodas. 
One of the ti villages in the Kundnh,s is known to the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the Nilgiris as “ Ling mand," but the 
supposerl Ling stone at this place is evidently a ncitr- 
ziilnkars} 

In the last chapter we have seen that it has been supposed 
that divinity attaches to some of the sacred objects of the 
Todas, and especiall}- to the dair}' and the uuDii or bell. I 
cannot sa}- definitelv that the dair}- and the bell are not 
regarded as gods, but I do not believe that the}' are so, and> 
as I have endeavoured to show in the last chapter, I think it 
probable that the sanctit}' of the bell has arisen b}' a gradual 

^ I had no Todd with me when I visited the place, s.. cannot s[)cak with 
td'solulc ccitaiiuy on the point. 
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process of transference of sanctity from the buffalo to the 
object worn by it, and I think it not unlikely that this trans- 
ference may have reached its full development in compara- 
tively recent times. 

If m}^ view be accepted, it would still leave open the 
religious status of the buffalo, and especially of the bell- 
buffalo, and here, scant}'’ as the evidence is, it seems to me 
probable that the buffalo was never regarded as a god in the 
same sense in which this word is used for the anthropo- 
morphic beings of the hill-tops. In the oldest legends, in 
which the buffaloes spoke like men, it is clear that they were 
in subjection to the gods, and were in no way regarded as 
themselves divine. 

Some writers on the Todas have supposed that the palol is 
regarded as a god, but at the present time it is certain that 
he is in no way divine. He is treated with respect, but 
nothing of the nature of worship or adoration is paid to him. 
His position among the Todas is exactly that of a priest 
upon whom it is incumbent to maintain a very high degree of 
ceremonial purity. That his isolation is not a sign of divinity 
is, I think, shown by the results of infringement of his isola- 
tion, If the palol is touched by an ordinary man he loses 
his office and at once ceases to be a sacred personage, but 
the person who touches incurs no penalty. The sacrilege, 
according to Toda ideas, would attach not to him, but to the 
palol who, in spite of being touched, should persist in per- 
forming the duties of his office. 

Whether the palol may ever have been more sacred in the 
past I cannot say. An indication that he may at one time 
have been regarded as divine is to be found in the special 
clauses of the Kiudr prayer which are uttered on the occasion 
of the migration of the buffaloes of the Xodrs ti. Here the 
kiuarzam of the palol is eupalol, which stands for teupalol, or 
“ god palol,” but in the next kivarzam the same prefi.x is 
given to his garment, the tani, and I have little doubt that 
these kwarzam simply refer to the sanctity which attaches to 
the palol and his garment as part of the sacred institution of 
the ti. There is no doubt, however, that, according to tradi- 
tion, the gods held the office of palol and that the palol of the 
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Xodrs ti is the direct successor of the god On, but to what- 
ever extent On may have passed on his divine character to 
his immediate successors, there is little doubt that at present 
the palol has lost any divinity which may at one time have 
been ascribed to him. 

It is very difficult to ascertain how far at the present time, 
according to Toda belief, the gods intervene in human affairs. 
Each clan is believed to have its n'odrodcki, or ruling deit}-, 
but I could not learn what he is supposed to do. In general 
the nodrodchi of a clan is a god dwelling on a hill near the 
chief village of the clan, and two clans living near one another 
may have the same ruler. Thus Teipakh is connected with 
both Piedr and Kusharf, Atioto with both Kwodrdoni and 
Pedrkars, while Etepi, who is the n'odrodcki of Keradr, and 
Kuzkarv, the n'odrodcki of Keadr, are almost certainly one 
and the same deity. In the two latter cases a Tarthar clan 
has the same god as a clan of the Teivaliol. 

Little can be said about the nature of these connexions 
between gods and clans, but it is possible that when a clan or 
a member of a clan is said to incur the anger of the gods it 
is the n'odrodcki who is chiefly offended and inflicts punish- 
ment in the form of death or disease to man or buffalo. The 
Toclas certainly believe that misfortunes are due to the anger 
of the gods. It is clear that the various offerings described 
in Chapter XIII are piacular and propitiatory. The\' are 
designed to atone for wrong done and to avert any future evil 
consequences of the offence which has been committed. 

The power of the gods is believed to show itself in various 
wa}’s. In several cases dairies have been disused because the 
dairymen have died in office, and this was said to have 
happened because the gods of tho.se places were severe. It 
was apparently believed that they had visited infringements 
of the laws regulating dairy ritual with death. 

The various misfortunes which befell different members of 
the community as the result of my visit were all ascribed to 
the anger of the gods. Again, the untoward incidents of 
the funeral of Sinerani I'see p. 391) were ascribed to the 
anger of the gods because there had been an infringement 
of funeral custom. These and other cases show clearly that 
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the i^ocls are held to be the .source of punishment for sins 
committed by the Todas, and that tlicy may be appeased by 
offerings. 

Each of the ti dairies lias connected with it man_\’ deities 
whose name.s are especially mentioned in the prayers, and it is 
probable that for infringements of their ritual these gods are 
the avenging deities. 

The attitude towards the gods shown by the formuhe used 
in the dairy ceremonial has already been considered. Though 
there is no direct evidence in the.se formula; that there is actual 
supplication to the deities, it is almost certain that this suppli- 
cation is implied. The formulae used in other Toda ceremonies 
have the same general form as those used in the dairy ritual ; 
and here, again, though there is no direct appeal to deities in 
the words of the formula, such appi;al is almost certainly 
implied. The formula; of the various ceremonies of the Todas 
are almost certainly of the nature of pra)-ers in which the 
gods are asked to give blessings and a\ ert e\ il.s. Apart from 
the formulas of the definite ritual, there seems to be no doubt 
that the Todas offer supplications to their gods for hel]') 
and protection. 

In the formula' used in Toda sorcer)- appeal to the gods is 
even more 'definite than in the prayers of the dairy ritual. 
In them the names of four most iin[jortant gods arc 
mentioned, and it seems quite clear that the sorcerer believes 
that he is effecting his purpose through the power of the gods. 

Another definite way in which the gods of the Todas are 
believed to intervene in human affairs is in divination. During 
the frenzy into which the tciiol or diviners fall thc\- are belie\ cd 
to be inspired by the gods. The diviners arc chicfl\- consulted 
in the case of misfortune, and they are believed to reveal the 
reasons for the divine displeasure which has been the cause of 
the misfortune, and to communicate the wa\ s in which the 
gods may be appeased. The diviners are believed to be 
directly inspired by the gods, and their name, tciiol, or “ god 
men,” shows how definitely this belief is present in the Toda 
mind. In this case each diviner is believed to be inspired by 
a special deity, though sometimes more than one deity mar- 
reveal himself by the same man. 
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In the process of divination men are possessed by gods ; 
and another example of possession by the gods ma}- be 
mentioned here, as I have not found a suitable place for it 
elsewhere. If any of the gods should sit on the back of a 
buffalo, the animal will go to the hill called Kurat\ an, near 
Xeduvattam, and this is said to have happened to two 
buffaloes in recent times. A buffalo which goes to this hill 
is allowed to find its own way back, and, provided the 
buffalo goes only to etudmad, its course will not be interfered 
with. One of the two buffaloes above-mentioned travelled 
back by way of Taradr, a place called Panmtu, Xodrs. Miuni, 
and then went to its own village. 

In the chapter on di\-ination I have pointed out that many 
of the deities who inspire the diviners are not true Toda gods, 
and this suggests that the practice of di\’ination ma)- have 
been borrowed from surrounding peoples, in which case 
caution would be needed in drawing conclusions from the 
beliefs associated with the practice. I believe, however, that 
the information given to me on this point is based on recent 
utterances of the teuol themselves when in a state of frenzy. 
Each teuol was asked b)- whom he was inspired, and I think 
it not unlikely that the answers were influenced b\- the recent 
associations of the Todas. 

At the present time none of the gods are ever seen by 
mortals. As we have already found, the hills where they are 
supposed to dwell are, in some cases, regarded with reverence ; 
but I obtained no evidence that the Todas avoid the summits 
even of those hills where the most important deities are 
supposed to be, though unfortunatel)- I omitted to put this to 
the test by asking any of the more scrupulous Todas to accom- 
pany me to these places. The god-inhabited hills, however, 
are, in most cases, the sites of cairns and barrows, and the 
whole experience of those who have excavated these sites 
seems to show that the Todas exhibit no special reluctance to 
visit these dwelling-places of the gods. 

I think that there can be little doubt that most of the indi- 
vidual gods of the Todas are becoming very unreal beings to 
those who talk of them. I'he stories of the earlier gods are 
now being forgotten, and the ideas of the Todas about them are 
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very vague. On the other hand, certain gotis of obviously more 
recent origin seem to be replacing, to some extent, the older 
gods. The lives of Kwoten and Meilitars can be related by 
many in great detail, but though they seem to inspire more 
interest among the Todas I cannot say that I observed anything 
to show that they receive any special worship or reverence. 
IMeilitars is especially mentioned in the Kanfidrs prayer, but 
this would only put him on a level with many objects of no 
great amount of sanctity. The attitude of the Todas towards 
these two beings seemed to me to be rather that of people 
towards heroes than towards gods, though the mytholog\- has 
raised them to the level of the gods. 

Nevertheless, the idea of “'god ” is highl)- developed among 
the Todas and 1 am inclined to believe that the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of the Toda deities is that the people came 
to the Nilgiri Hills with a body of highly developed gods ; 
that round these gods have clustered various legends con- 
nected with the Toda institutions ; that these old gods have 
gradually through long ages lost their reality ; that certain 
heroes have been raised to the ranks of the gods and that the 
lives of these heroes, founded to some extent on actual fact, 
have more interest to the Todas and are remembered and 
passed on while the legends of the older gods are gradually 
becoming vaguer in the progress towards complete 
obliviscence : that the gods as a whole, however, are still re- 
garded as the authors of iiunishment and that there is a 
tendency to make an abstraction of the jjower of the 
gods. 

The Todas, then, show us a stage of religious belief in 
which gods once believed to be real, living among men and 
intervening actively in their affairs, have become shadow >■ 
beings, apparently less real, invisible and intervening in 
the affairs of men in a mysterious manner and chiefl\- in the 
case of infraction of the laws which the>' are still belicxed to 
have given. 

The present state of the Toda religion seems to be one in 
which ritual has persisted while the beliefs at the bottom 
of the ritual have largelj- disappeared. The Toda.s are an 
example of a people whose lives are altogether dominated 
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by custom and tradition, and on the religious side this 
domination has taken a form in which ritual has become 
all-important, while the religious ideas which underlie the 
ritual have become blurred and unreal or have disappeared 
altogether. It seems to me that the Todas have had a 
religion of a comparativeh' high order for people living in such 
simple circumstances. During a long period of isolation 
there has come about an over-development of the ritual 
aspect of this religion. Year after \'ear, and century after 
centur}', the priests have handed on the details of the 
ceremonial from one to another. The performance of the 
prescribed rites in their due order has become the all-essential 
of the religion and the ideas connected with it have suffered. 
This is shown most clearly in the pra^’ers, in which we have 
seen that the praj-cr proper has graduall)- come to take a 
relativel)’ subordinate positi(jn, and is even in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether, while tlie importance of the kivarzavi 
b)’ which tlie sacred objects of the dairy are mentioned has 
been magnified. The dairy utterances, which were probabh- 
at one time definite [waj’ers calling on the gods for help and 
protection, are now on their wa\’ to become barren and 
meaningless formul.x. 

J list as the pra)’er of the Todas seems to have al most degener- 
ated into the utterance of barren formula;, so is there reason 
to believe that the attitude of worship which is undoubtedl)' 
present in the Toda mind is becoming transferred from the 
gods themselves to the material objects used in the service of 
the gods. I acknowledge that I am here on less sure ground 
than in the case of the dair}- formula;, but the general impres- 
sion left on m}- mind by the study of the beliefs and sacred 
institutions of the Todas is that the religious attitude of 
worshi[; is being transferred from the gods themselves to the 
objects round which centres the ritual of the dairy. If I am 
right in these surmises, we find the Todas to possess a 
religion in process of degeneration. I do not suppose that 
this degeneration has been in progress only during the short 
time that the Todas have been exposed to the injurious 
contact of the outer world The study of the Toda religion 
makes it seem to me most probable that the Todas came 
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to the Nilgiri Hills with a religion of a higher order than the\’ 
possess at present, with a developed system of gods who were 
believed to direct and govern the affairs of men, and that b}' 
a long and slow process these gods have become unreal, the 
supplications of the people for their guidance and assistance 
have become mechanical, and worship has been transferred 
from gods, not to stocks and stones, but to bells and dair)' 
vessels. 

At the present time it would seem that even the ritual of 
the Toda religion is often carried out less carefully than of 
old. Among the former occupants of dair}- offices of whom 1 
made inquiries, 1 found some who gave accounts so full of 
inaccuracies and omissions that it seemed unlikely that they 
could have performed the duties of their offices in a satisfactor}' 
manner, and when 1 had the opportunity of observing parts 
of the dairy ritual it seemed to me that the ceremonial acts 
were performed by some of the dair)'men in a very perfunctory 
and slovenly fashion. We have already seen that some of the 
features of Toda ritual have entirely disappeared, and it seems 
not unlikely that the same fate mav overtake the whole at no 
great distance of time. 

In the case of both custom and ritual, the Todas are 
now often content if they keep the letter of the law, and 
several examples of the evasion of ceremonial laws have been 
recorded. We have seen that several of the laws concerning 
the inadnol are certainly not kept in the spirit, and only b}- a 
stretch of imagination, in the letter. woman evades the law 
that she may not leave the village on the niadnol b\- leaving 
it before daybreak and returning after da\-break till her work 
is done. A man takes money out on the day before the 
7)iaduol and, burying it elsewhere, is able to can-}- out businc.ss 
which the spirit of the law forbids. In ceremonies, ritual 
duties which involve discomfort or restraint are assigned 
to young boys, to whom the restraint is no restraint. A man 
goes near the palol whom properly he should not approach, 
but since he does not speak nor is .spoken to, he is regarded 
as ceremonially absent. 

Objects of value which should be burnt hw the use of 
the dead are sent to the next world ceremoniall)- b\' swinging 
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them over the fire, and are then removed. The emblems 
of womanhood are taken out of the hut when the zcursol 
goes there to sleep, but the women themselves remain. 
Probably the behaviour of the kaltmokh in the sleeping 
hut during the ceremony after migration (p. 142) is a sign 
that he should not be there, and is evading an uncomfortable 
and perhaps dangerous custom. 

The Todas seem to show us how the over-development 
of the ritual aspect of religion may lead to atrophy of those 
ideas and beliefs through which the religion has been built up 
and then how, in its turn, the ritual may suffer and acts which 
are performed mechanicall}-, with no living ideas behind them, 
may come to be performed carelessly and incompletely, while 
religious observances which involve trouble or discomfort may 
be evaded or completely neglected. The Todas, in fact, show 
us, in little, the general traits characteristic of the degeneration 
of religion. 

To people living in the simple surroundings and with the 
simple life of the Todas we might well look for material to 
help us to understand the evolution of religion, but, if I 
am right, we must look for this in vain. If the religion of the 
Todas is a product of degeneration, it is hopeless to seek 
among the customs of this people for evidence of the mode 
of growth of religious ideas and practices. Thus, it is natural 
that \\Q find among the Todas no clear trace of totemism, or 
of those ideas connected with animals which arc probably 
allied to totemism. There are several reasons why the Todas 
should not furnish any clear evidence of this frequent starting- 
point of religion. In the first place, they are people to whom 
one animal has become so predominantly sacred that it 
might be expected that any other relations with animals of a 
sacred character would have disappeared ; the cult of animals 
in general would have been swamped in the cult of the buffalo. 
Secondly, if I am right in the supposition I have advanced 
in this chapter, it is probable that the Todas came to the 
Nilgiri Hills with the cult of the buffalo or other milk-gi\ ing 
animal alread)- to some extent developed, and if at this time 
they had customs and beliets connected with other animals, 
these would naturally soon disappear if these animals were 
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absent in the new country. At the same time, it is perhaps 
not without significance that the Todas are allowed to eat the 
flesh of the sambhar. In their former home, in the low country, 
it is almost certain that this animal would not have been 
a totem, and therefore it would be natural that on their reach- 
ing the Nilgiris they might be permitted to eat it.^ 

It is doubtful how far the Todas have an idea of a supreme 
god. At the present time they speak of and constantly 
appeal to Swami, and they will say that Swami is above all 
the gods, but I have verj- little doubt that this is a recent 
idea. Swami was chiefly spoken of and reverenced by the 
younger men, and it is quite clear that the name should 
not properly occur in the formula; of any Toda ritual. 
Nevertheless, the possibility cannot be excluded that the idea 
is old. It is probable that at one time there existed direct 
appeal to gods in the Toda pra\’er, and this direct appeal 
may have been to some supreme being who was addressed 
as Swami. 

Apart from this question of the meaning of Swami, two 
deities stand out from the remainder of the Toda gods. One 
of these is IMeilitars, whose cunning was able to deceive the 
gods, and who was able to perform miracles which were 
regarded as bej’ond the powers of the other gods. His story 
seems to show one way in which a god might rise above his 
fellows, and might become a supreme god, but this has 
certainly not happened in his case. There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that IMeilitars is in any way worshipped as 
a supreme god. There is a much stronger case for the 
supremacy of the goddess Teikirzi. Teikirzi is said to be 
the foundress of man}- of the Toda institutions ; the final 
explanation of all things in the Toda mind is that "it is 
the will of Teikirzi.” She is said to be all-pervading, and 


^ I do not wish to lay any on this argument, for, a-s I have alieady indi- 

cated, it Ls possible that the eating of sambhar j>. a receiic inin.'vation. which has 
arisen since the advent of Kurttpeans to the Nilgiris. Also I do not wish to 
indicate by the above that I commit myself to a belief in the universality of 
tiitemism as a stage in religious development. I only wish to point out that if 
this has been so. the Todas fuinish a good case in which we might expect all 
traces of this descent to have disappeaied or to have become so blurred and scanty 
as to be of little value. 
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is regarded as the ruler of this world ; she is mentioned 
in many of the sacred formuLe, and of the occasional 
ki^ar.zaui uttered b}- the Todas on various occasions by far 
the most frequent are those of Teikirzi Tirshti. 

Teikirzi is undoubtedly the most important Toda cleitw 
and yet she is not so pre-eminent that she can be said to be 
in any wa\’ a supreme god. Though she is the ruler of this 
world, it is On who rules the world of the dead. 

Infllknck of other Religious Systems 

The Todas show undoubted signs of the influence of 
Hinduism on their religion. It would be quite easy for a 
visitor to the 'fodas to talk to some of the \-ounger and more 
sophisticated men and to go away believing that the Todas 
differed little from the surrounding tribes in their religious 
beliefs. In my first conversation with the Todas on religious 
matters I was told that they worshipped the following six 
gods : — Xanjandisparan, whose temple is at Xanjankudi in 
Mj'sore ; Fetkon or Betakarasami, whose temple is at 
Gudalur ; Funilibagewan, whose temple is called Punilikudi 
and is near Cheirambadi ; Mari, a female deit\’, with a temple 
called Marikudi near Fokapparam ; Magbli, another female 
deit}', with a temple near Kodanad on the Xilgiris, and 
Karmudrangan,^ M hose temple is near Mettapollayam. 

Four or five of these gods are probabl}' Hindu deities, 
while Magdli may be a deity of the Kurumbas or Irulas. *\t 
the present time there is no doubt that their temples are 
visited by the Todas and offerings made to them. The most 
frequent motive for these offerings appears to be the desire 
for children. The Todas now pray to these gods, most 
commonly for this purpose to Xanjandisparan, Magdli or 
Karmudrangan, and if a child is born it is taken when one 
}’ear old to the temple, its head is shaved, and an offering, 
usually in the form of an image of the child, given to the 
priest. Rice is also given, sufficient, it is said, to feed 
lOi men, and the proceedings are said to cost the Todas 

’ Thc'^e Were the nnines _i^i\en lo me hv the Toda'., and iheir •'pcliing may not 
eoirespond wiih lhat in ordinary u^e. 
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from 40 to 100 rupees. They have a rule that, however 
much money they take away with them from their villages, 
all must be spent and none brought back. 

If the Toda.s wish to obtain more buffaloes thev offer sih-er 
images of these animals to the temples. 

I do not know how long these Hindu gods have been 
worshipped by the Todas, but my informants were emphatic 
that Xanjandisparan and Petkon had been worshipped b\- the 
Todas for very long, and that annual offerings of small sums 
were made to them by everj’ 1 oda famil}'. 

This worship and appeal to Hindu deities appears to 
me to have gone on side by side with the proper religion 
of the Toda.s, but to have influenced it little. It shows 
how people of low culture make use of the gods of other 
races as well as of their own. and in the same wa_\- I believe 
that the Todas reverence the gods of Badagas, Kurumbas, or 
any other of the tribes with which they have dealings, and if 
asked point-blank if the gods i)f these pe.'ple are their gods 
they will assent. 

It is probable that Hinduism is now having more influence 
on the Todas than ever before, and, as I have already pointed 
out, I believe that the reverence to Swami and the frequent 
utterance of his name is a sign of the increasing influence of 
Hinduism, perhaps combined with that of Chri,stianity. 

Christianity has .so far had no appreciable influence. The 
Church Missionary Zenana Society has for some years 
employed two catechists to work among the Todas, and one 
of them, Samuel, who by the kindness of the Society was 
allowed to act as my interpreter for a large part of m>- sta\-, 
ought to have been successful if earnestness and honesty are 
of any avail, but his efforts, carried on for ten _\ ears, had borne 
very little fruit. 

In the whole of the m\'tholog}- and ceremonial there are- 
few features which suggest the probability of Christian influ- 
ence, and the chief of these is the incident in the leg-end of 
the origin of mankind where woman is created from a rib 
taken from the right side of a man. It is \-cr\- unlikely that 
this is a recent accretion to the legend, and, if it is due to 
Chri.stian influence, I think it must have arisen long ago. We 
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know that, three centuries ago, priests visited the Todas and 
preached to them, and it is stated (see p. 72O) that one chose 
the Hebrew story of the creation for his lesson, and it may 
be that the incident, striking the fancy of the people, was in- 
corporated into their own tradition of the origin of man. The 
resemblance between the Toda madnol and the Sabbath ma)’ 
also excite the suspicion that the former institution is founded 
on ideas borrowed from Christians or Jews. I think we may 
be confident that, if this has been the case, the borrowing 
took place very long ago. I hope to show in the last chapter 
that it is probable the Todas came from IMalabar, and it is 
possible that their migration to the hills took place after the 
settlement of Christians or Jews in that district. If Christi- 
anity has affected the religious beliefs or practices of the 
general bod}' of the Todas, I think it is certain that this 
influence has not been recent. 


AlAtiic ANT) Religion 

word ma_v be added, at the end of this chapter, on the 
relation between the magic and the religion of the Todas. 
I have alrcad}- pointed out reason.s for belie\’ing that the 
Toda religion is one in process of degeneration, and we must 
not therefore expect to find amring this people material for 
the study of the evolution of religion from magic or for 
the method of divergence of the two from some original 
stem which was neither magic nor religion. 

The chief interest of the Todas from this point of view 
is that they show how side by side with a relative!}' high 
form of religion there ma}' exist a body of beliefs cr}'3tallised 
in magical formulae which bear a very close resemblance 
to the formulae of the religious ritual. Their aim and their 
general nature leave no doubt that the formula.' given in 
the later part (jf Chap. XII are magical in nature, and }et 
they show more distinct evidence of appeal to deities than 
is to be found in the definitely religious formuke of the 
dair}'. These magical formulae of the Todas seem to 
show Us a stage of magic in which religion has been called 
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to its aid. The sorcerer does not endeavour to effect his 
purpose merely by the belief in the efficiency of like producing 
like, or other ideas which dominate the lower forms of magic, 
but has called to his aid the power of the gods and uses 
a form of words almost identical with that used in the 
religious ritual. Magic and religion are here closely allied, 
but it is possible that this alliance is but one of the products 
of the degeneration to which I belie\'e the Toda religion is 
subject. It is possible that we have here evidence that 
during the process of degeneration of religion, religion and 
magic may approach one another — an approach which recalls 
their common origin from those low beliefs and ideas of the 
savage to which the name of neither magic nor religion 
should perhaps be properly applied. 



CHAPTER XX 

OENEALOr.IES A\n POPl’I.ATIOX 

The preceding chapters have dealt with tlie ceremonies 
and religious aspect of the life of the Todas. This and suc- 
ceeding chapters will deal with the social organisation and 
the more secular side of the life of the people. 

The social organisation has been studied largel)' b)- means 
of the genealogical record which is given in Appendix \'. 
Before going to India I had worked out the details of the 
system of kinship, of the regulation of marriage, and of the 
social organisation generally of two Papuan communities on 
the basis of the pedigrees preserved by those communities. 

It is a familiar fact that, both in ancient writings and in the 
memories of peoples to whom writing is unknown, long lists 
of ancestors may be preserved, going back in some cases to 
mythical times. Among e.xisting peoples good e.xamples of 
such genealogies are found in Polynesia and Uganda, but 
such a genealogical record is of little value for the investiga- 
tion of social organisation. 

The records which I obtained in Torres Straits were of a 
different kind ; they only extended back for three or four 
generations, but included all collateral lines, so that a man 
was able to tell me all the descendants of his great-grand- 
father or great-great-grandfather, and knew the descent of his 
mother, his father’s mother, his mother’s mother, and his wile 
as fully as that of his father. By this means I was able to 
collect ^ a record of the great majority of marriages which 
had taken place in the community for the last three or four 

^ See cj the Cd^n/iriif^c Aulhro/oiO'^tLixI JLxpedition to Torres Straits, 

\ul. V, p. 122. 
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generation.s, was able to work out the laws which had regu- 
lated these marriages and to study in* detail the system of 
kinship. 

On going to the Todas, one of my first objects was to dis- 
cover if their pedigrees were preserved with the same com- 
pleteness and fidelity as among the Papuans of Torres Straits. 

It seemed at first as if I was to be disappointed. Those to 
whom I first broached the subject professed not to know the 
names of their own fathers and mothers. Some said they 
had forgotten them, but their demeanour excited the sus- 
picion that reticence, and not ignorance, was the cause of 
the failure, and it soon became clear that this su.spicion was 
correct. 

There was a taboo on the names of the dead, and especiall}- 
on those of dead ancestors. No Tocla liked to speak of the 
dead by name, but to utter the name of a dead elder relative 
was strictly forbidden, and to the end of my visit 1 never heard 
the name of a dead man from one of his descendants. Thus 
the last piece of genealogical information which I collected 
was that of the names of the father and mother of Kodrner, 
my constant attendant. The fact that he was always with 
me had prevented my inquiries into his parentage. 

Having discovered the cause of failure it soon became evi- 
dent that the Todas preserved their pedigrees almost, if not 
quite, as fully as the natives of Torres Straits. As in the 
islands, certain men had especial reputations as repositories of 
genealogical lore, and I began ' my investigations with the aid 
of one of the most famous of these, Parkurs (8), an old man 
almost blind as the result of cataract and so feeble that he 
had to be carried when he came to see me. Wdth his aid 
and that of many others I compiled the records given in 
Appendix V. 

Throughout my visit, the collection of this genealogical 
material was regarded as something which should not be done. 
I never carried on this branch of my work during what I may 
call my public hours when I was visited by anyone who 
chose to come. At these times I sometimes obtained from a 
man the names of his wife and children, but always left any 
further inquiries till the time reserved for my investigations 
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into more esoteric matters, when only one man was alone with 
me and was not subject to the re-itraints imposed by auditors 
who might disapprove of the utterance of the names of the 
dead. 

One result of the taboo on the name.s of dead ancestors was 
that the record of a man’s family was never obtained from one 
of that famil}’ ; but this was no disadvantage, for the genea- 
logical knowledge of those from whom I obtained m\' data 
was so wide that it covered the families of the whole or nearl\- 
the whole of the Toda commimit\’. I have no doubt that I 
could have obtained the whole of the material given in 
the tables from two men, one of whom would have given 
me the genealogies of the Tartharol, and the other those of the 
Teivaliol, and if I had chosen my informants wisch', I believe 
that their information would have been as full and accurate 
as that obtained from ni)’ many sources of information. 
Further, I found that the Teivaliol had a wide knowledge of 
Tarthar genealogies, and vice versa, though a man of one 
division usually refused to guarantee the accurac)' of anj'thing 
he told me about the other division, and would often disclaim 
knowledge which some chance observation later showed that 
he possessed, at an\' rate in some measure. 

Although certain Todas had special reputations for their 
knowledge of pedigrees and were undoubtedly more 
proficient in this respect than the general mass of the 
communiU', I belie\-c that the knowledge w'as very widel}- 
spread throughout the people. M}' guide Kodrner ne\'er 
professed to any special knowledge of genealogies, and j-et 
chance observations would often show that his acquaintance 
with the pedigrees of the community was far more extensive 
and accurate than his professions would have led one to e.xpect. 

The results of the inquiry are given in Tables 1-72. This 
large accumulation of genealogical material was obtained 
from people who professed at first not to know the names of 
their own fathers and mothers. It would have been quite 
easy for me to have come away from the Todas and reported 
them as a people who did not preserve their genealogies. 

The pedigrees are recorded in exactly the same manner 
as those which I have published in the Reports of the Torres 
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Straits Expedition, with the modifications rendered necessarv' 
by the presence of polyandry and infant marriage among the 
Todas. In any one table the descendants in the male 
line only are given, descendants in the female line being 
recorded in the genealogies of the husbands. Thus, if one 
wishes to ascertain the descendants of Pilivurch in Table i, it 
is necessary to turn to Table 20 recording the genealog}- of 
Teithi, the husband of this woman. The names of males are 
in capital letters, those of females in ordinary type, and the 
name of a wife always follows the name of her husband or 
husbands. Under the name of each individual is placed, in 
italics, the name of the clan to which the individual belongs, 
or, in the case of a married woman, of the clan to which she 
had belonged before marriage. The names of those no\\’ 
living are given in Clarendon type, of which Mudrigeidi and 
Savdur in Table i are e.xample.s. The abbreviation i.m. 
stands for “ infant marriage.” The abbreviations d.\-. and 
d.n.n. stand for ” died j-oung ” and “ died before being 
named ” respective!}-. The latter implies that the child died 
within a few weeks of birth. 

When the names of men are enclosed in square brackets, 
polyandr}', and when the names of women are so enclosed, 
pol}'gyn}-, is indicated. 

In the Torres Straits Reports I have shown that there are 
definite reasons whv- the people should have preserved their 
pedigrees so fully. The pedigrees are not preserved for 
amusement nor out of idle interest in the doings of ancestors 
or neighbours. In Torres Straits the complex and far-reach- 
ing nature of the marriage regulations form the chief motive 
for the preservation of the pedigrees, while the transmission (T 
property is perhaps of almost equal importance. 

Among the Todas we shall see that the marriage regulations 
are far simpler than among the Papuans of Torres Straits, 
and in their case the chief motive is probably connected with 
the inheritance of buffaloes, the only form of 2Jropert\- in 
which the Toda takes much interest. In the succeeding 
chapters we shall find several examples of social transactions 
in which the knowledge derived from the genealogical record 
has determined the issue. 
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'I'liK Value of the Ge.xealogiual Record 

In the succeeding chapters I ■^hall show the \alue of the 
genealogies in working out the nature of the s\-stem of 
kinslrip and in providing statistical material for the stuch' of 
the marriage regulations. The greater part of m\- work on 
the social aspect of the life of the Todas is based on material 
derived from the geiiealogies ; or perhaps I should rather say 
that most of the information I give has been checked, if not 
entirely obtained, b}- means of the genealogies. 

I wish, however, to draw attention here to a far wider use 
of the genealogies in anthropological investigation. Thc\’ bring 
a concrete element into anthropological work which greatly 
facilitates incjuir\-. The lower one goes in the social or 
intellectual scale in mankind, the greater difficult)' is there in 
dealing with abstractions. The savage mind is almost wholl)’ 
occupied with the concrete. Discuss his laws of inheritance 
with him, and you probabK' soon become hopclessh' entangled 
in misunderstanding. Take a number of concrete cases, and 
his memor\- will enable him to heap instance upon instance 
showing how prcipert)- was inherited in given cases. Similarly, 
in cercmonie.s, ask the sa\age to give an account of a given 
ceremoii)', and he probabh- omits man)- essential points, not 
because he forgets them, but because the)- are so familiar to 
him that he thinks )'(ai, like himself, take them for granted. 
Ask him to tell )'(ju e.xactl)- what A and B did when the)- 
performed a given ceremoti)', and he forms a mental picture 
of A and B g<nng through the ceremoii)-, and tells you e.xactly 
what the)- did and how they did it. W hen another individual 
comes into the ceremony, he too comes in as a concrete 
personage, and his sa)-ings and doings are faithfull)- recorded. 

The Todas are so intelligent that the genealogies were not 
so essential an instrument of investigation as was the case in 
Torres Straits, but they were nevertheless of enormous value 
in giving concreteness to the accounts of the Toda ceremonies. 
The Todas certainl)- ga\-e fuller and more faithful accounts of 
their ceremonies when they described actual e\-ents, but such 
descriptions would ha\e been of little value to me if I had 

H H 
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not had m\’ pedigrees as a guide. .An account of a 1 orla 
funeral, for instance, witli its inan\’ dramatis persoinc r\ ouId 
probably have baffled niy power.s of comprehension if I had 
not had my book of genealogie.s for reference. 

I always worked with this book b}’ my side whenever I was 
investigating any ceremonial in which the social side of life 
was concerned. I asked for a de.scri[)tioii of some ceremony 
recently performed of which the memories were fresh. 
The chief actors in the ceremony were alwa_\'s mentioned by 
name ; and whenever a name occurred, I looked up the clan 
and family of the person in question and noticed his relation- 
ship to other persons who had taken part in the cercmoii)'. 
The actors in the ceremony were thus real people to me as 
well as to m\- informants, and the account of the ceremony 
proceeded with the maximum of interest and the minimum 
of fatigue both to myself and to my informants. 

The method had the further advantage that it afforded me 
the means of checking the accounts which I was given. An 
informant inclined to be careless soon found that I had the 
means of checking his narrative on many points : and some of 
the people, not knowing the source of my information, credited 
me with more knowledge than I reall\- possessed, and were in 
consequence extremely careful not to wander from the truth, 
or perha[3.s I should rather sa_\-, not to tell me an\-thing of 
which the}' were not absolute!}' certain. I have already 
stated my belief that the Todas are ver}' truthful and that 
they err far more often from carelessness than intention, but 
the fact that I had a fund of knowledge of which the source 
was somew'hat m}'stcrir)Us probably sa\ed me from having 
much of m}’ time wasted by careless or inaccurate information. 

I think that my familiarity with the names and circum- 
stances of the people hclpcrl me to acquire their confidence. 
Among the more simple people of forres Straits, I used 
sometimes to let a man know, much to his astonishment, that 
I was acquainted with some of the affairs of his famil}'. Among 
the more reticent Todas, it seemed to me unwise to do this, 
but, on meeting for the first time a man with wh( 3 m I was 
already acquainted through the genealogies, I often referred 
to something I knew he had drjne, perhaps to the skilful 
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way he had cauglit the buffalo at -^uch and ■^iich a funeral, 
and the fact that I knew something of him and his doings 
often helped to put us at once on friendl}- terms, and at 
the same time put him on his mettle to give me the best of 
the knowledge at his command. 


The Trustworthixess: ue the Genealogies 

Before using the genealogical record as a means of study- 
ing the details of the social organisation, it may be well to 
consider what guarantee we have that the genealogies form 
a truthful record of the past. In Torres Straits, where I 
gained m\- first e.xperiencc in these matters, I was so in- 
credulous of the accuracy of the record that I obtained 
almost ever}' particle of information from two or three 
different and independent sources, and it was onl)' itdien 
I had finished that I found the whole mass of material to 
furnish a record so consistent in itself that it could hardly 
have been other than veracious. 

Further, on investigating kinship and the regulation of 
marriage, both on the basis of the genealogical record, it 
was found that the results of one investigation closely cor- 
roborated the results of the other, and that the combined 
investigations ga\'e so consistent and coherent a result that 
it was incredible that the genealogies on which the investi- 
gations were based should have been other than faithful and 
accurate records. 

'I’he Toda communit}' is considerably larger than either 
of those with which I worked in the islands of Torres Straits, 
and when I found that the memories of the people extended 
back as far or nearly as far as in those islands, it became 
obvious that I was confronted with a task of considerable 
magnitude, and the question arose whether it was necessary 
to obtain separate accounts of every family from independent 
witnesses, as I had done previously, or whether I might not 
rely on the account of a family given by one witness and 
only seek corroboration occasionally. I began b}' following 
the same procedure as in Torres Straits, but soon found 
that the accounts obtained independently showed a close 
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agreement, and I therefore contented m)''^elf in m}- later 
work with one account, though everj- now and again I went 
over a piece of a pedigree with a second witness. W hen 
I had finished, the consistency of all the parts of the record 
with one another seemed to afford conclLisi\'e evidence that I 
had obtained what is, on the whole, a veracious record. 

Of course, in .so large a mass of material there arc 
mistakes.’^ In one family no doubt a child has been omitted, 
especially when it died young and had no posterit\- to make 
its name important ; in another case perhaps a child has been 
added to a family who was really the offspring of another 
mother. That there are such mistakes is certain, but the}’ 
are probably few in number, and I have no doubt that, with 
one exception to be presentl}' considered, such mistakes as 
have crept in do not appreciably impair the value of the 
genealogies as a record of the working of .social regulations. 

There is one deficiency of the record, however, of the 
existence of which I have little doubt — a dcficiencv entirel}' 
due to my own carelessness. To me the chief interest of the 
genealogies is that they are a record of the past — a record of 
the working of social regulations which at the present time 
may be alread}' affected by the new influences coming into the 
lives of primiti\'e people all over the world. In m\’ absorp- 
tion in the records of the past, I have often neglected the 
present and have omitted to ascertain carefull}’ the children 
of families at present in process of growth. In several cases 
I have failed to obtain the names of children of people now 
living, and I have very little doubt that I ha\e in several (jr 
many cases omitted the names of other children of growing- 
families. I had one excuse for this in the fact alread}- 
mentioned, that I had to obtain my information about a given 
family from people of .some other family. A man would 
often know all about the members of the gi\-en family in the 
past, but, living perhaps at some distance from the famil}- in 
question, he was often hazy as to the exact number and 
names of the children recentlv born, and it is the record of 

■ For a lew in which an individual is eiileicd as ihe child of a man who 

is known nol lo be his real father, see p. 534 In such a case I have .issigned 
the child to the parent who is regarded as the legal father by the Todas. 
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children under five \-ears of age which I know to be 
deficient. 

If the number of the Todas now living and recorded in the 
genealogies be counted, it will be found that there are 736 
individuals, 419 males and 317 females. In the census of 
1901 the total population is given as 805,451 males and 354 
females. i\Iy record falls short of that of the census by 69 
individuals, 32 males and 37 females. 

Further, when I arrange the people now living according to 
age, it is found that there is a distinct deficiencj- in children 
under five \’ears of age. Thus, my records of age come out 
as follows : — 





1 ein:i 

Above 65 ye.\r^. 

9 


3 

6 1 —6 ^ , . 

4 


7 

56 — 60 .. 

19 


Q 

51 — 5.i 

20 


17 

46—50 ., 

26 


21 

41—45 •• 

26 


18 

30—40 ,• 

26 


27 

31 35 -1 

40 


“5 

26—30 ., 

40 


33 

2'— 25 .. 

38 


28 

16 — 20 ., 

32 


31 

II — 15 ,. 

41 


20 

6 — 10 ,, 

54 


33 

5 and under 

44 


45 

Tul.il 

419 


317 


The ages upon which this table is based could onl}- be 
obtained ver_\- roughly, and the figures must be taken merely as 
rough approximations to the truth. The irregularities of the 
table may be due partly to this defect, but it is very improbable 
that there are about the same number of children of five 
and under as of children between six and ten, and we ma\' be 
fairly confident that but for omi.ssions the numbers of the 
youngest group, especially of boys, would have been larger. 

I have reason to believe, further, that I have not omitted 
anj’ appreciable number of adults or children over five years 
of age. I tested 320 males and 183 females for colour- 
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blindness, and as I was anxious to test ever)- member of the 
communit)' who was old enough, I obtained towards the end 
of m)- visit the names of all those who had not been tested. 

I only attempted to test children when over five year.-, of age, 
and I have therefore an independent record of the living 
Todas above this age, so that it is fairl)- certain that the 
greater part of the deficienc)- in the genealogical record is of 
children about or below the age of five, though it is possible 
that I may also have missed a certain number cf women. 

This deficienc)- does not in the slightest degree affect the 
value of the pedigrees as a record of marriages or of the 
working of social regulations, but it docs impair the value of 
the statistics concerning the average size of a family and 
other matters of biological interest, though onl)- for the last 
generation. 

On looking through my genealogical tables, it will be seen 
that different clans and families differ ver)- greatly in the fulness 
of their record. In some cases I have pedigrees going back to 
the great-grandfathers of men now in middle life ; in other 
ca.ses I have only the names of the fathers of such men. The 
briefness of the record is especially marked in the case of the 
outlying clans, such as Kwbdrdoni, Fedrkars, and Pam, which 
I only visited for short perhxls. During these visits there 
was so much to be done that something had to suffer and the 
genealogies were usually the victims. If I had had mure time, 
I have little doubt that I could have obtained mucli fuller 
records in man)- cases. 

Buitaeo Pei)i<;keks 

Marshall has stated that the Todas preserve the [jedigrees 
of their buffaloes in the female line, and when I had found 
how carefully the Todas pre.served their own pedigrees m)- 
next step was to endeavour to ascertain if the pedigrees of 
their buffaloes were preserved with the same amount of care 
and completene.ss. I returned to this subject again and a'^ain 
but with very imperfect success. The Todas alwavs treated 
my inquiries on this subject as if they were trifling and 
ridiculous. It is po.s.sible that this was one of the point.s on 
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which thev’ were reticent, but I am inclined to think that I was 
told all there was to tell. 

To a certain extent it is correct to say that the pedigrees 
of the buffaloes are preserved, and in the female line only. 
If any given buffalo were taken as the starting-point, the 
owner could usually tell me the names of the mother of the 
buffalo and of the mother's mother, and occasionally I obtained 
the names of the immediate ancestors in the female line for 
fitur generations. Thus, Nertiner.'> of Taradr (24' had a 
buffalo named Karstum who was the daughter of Idrsh. 
Idrsh was the daughter of Fersud. who was the daughter 
of Xeruv, who was the daughter of Kind. Another of his 
buffaloes, Keien, was descended from Koisi, X'erCu', and 
Kasimi in the order named. 

I could not ascertain that the Todas kept an)- record of 
the collateral lines of descent, nor was there, so far as I could 
find, any idea of kin.-.hip between buftaloes descended from 
the same recent ancestor. Twc.) buffaloes born of the same 
mother would be known, of course, to be sisters, but no 
iinportance seemed to be attached to the relationship. 

An obvious reason for the limitation of the pedigrees of 
the buffaloes to the female line is the fact that onl\- female 
buffaloes are named, .so that there are no means of recording 
male parentage. We shall see later that among themselves 
the Todas attach little importance to paternit)-, and the same 
indifference is found in their attitude towards their buftaloes. 
The essential reason for the nature of the record of buffalo- 
descent is the complete ab.sence of desire to maintain the 
purit)- of the breed, even of the most sacred herds, and the 
complete lack of attention to ties of consanguinit)- between 
buffaloes mated together. 

I'lIL Toda Fupulatiun 

The chapters on kinship and marriage will furnish object- 
lessons on the method of application of the knowledge derived 
from the gene.'dogies to the study of social regulations. In 
the remainder ot this chajjter I propose to consider various 
problems connected with population, of biological as well as 
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of sociological interest. The data derived from the genealogies 
are here of distinct service, though, for reasons alreadv con- 
sidered, their value is not srj great as in the investigation of 
social regulations. 

Records of the numbers of the Todas have been taken at 
various times, beginning with what must have been a ver)’ 
rough estimate made by Keys ^ in 1812, in which the number 
of the Todas or Thothavurs was placed at 179. In 1821, 
Ward - estimated tlie numbers of men and women at 140 and 
82 respccti\-el_\-, of whom the great majority li\-ed in the 
Todanad district of the liills. 

Hough in 1825 found the population to consist of 145 
men, 100 women. 45 boys, and 36 girls, altogether 326. 

In 1838, Birch ^ gives tlie |:>opulation as consisting of 294 
men and 1S4 women, amounting to 478, but elsewhere in his 
paper he sac’s that the number of the Todas was computed 
at about 800. 

In 1847, Ouchterlony found the number of the Todas to 
be 337, made up of 86 adult males, 87 male children, 70 adult 
females, and 94 female children. The [)roportion of males to 
females is onl)- 173 to 164, showing a very much smaller pre- 
ponderance of males than in any other estimate before or 
since. 

In 1856, Grigg'' gives 185 males and 131 females, altogether 
316. 

In 1866, Grigg gives the poi)ulation as 704. If the estimate-^ 
of this year and that of 1856 were correct, it would show that 
the population had more tlian doubled in ten \-ears. It is 
evident that the census of 1866 is the first which gives an\-- 
thing approaching an accurate record of the Toda population. 
Even in this year there is one obvious source of error, for it 
would seem that those living at the foot of the hills, near 
Gudalur were not included, and probably twent)' or thirtv, if 
not more, would have to be added on this account. 

' Grigg\ ig Ihc Xila^i>i iSSo, .V|)[ieinli\ Xn. i; p. 

- Ibi< 1 . App. Xo. 20, p. l.\. 

* 0)1 t/'u' A’t/gv^t; ; Lun-loii. i.S^o p. 

s Madias Join n. of Lil. and Siu/a, . 1S30, \cil. Mii, p. So. 

’ //a'd.. 1848. vol. \v, p. I. 

" Manual, p. 27. 
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For the census of 1871 the records are conflicting. On 
p. 29 of the Manual, Grigg gives the number.s as 693, 405 
males and 288 females. On p. 187 he gives instead of these 
number.s 376 males and 263 females, making a total of 639. 
Breeks gives the latter numbers and also a revised result 
which brings out the total population as 683. This figure, or 
the earlier of Grigg’s figures, evidently approximates to the 
correct population, which shows a slight falling off as compared 
with five years earlier. 

In the census of 1881, the numbers would appear to ha\e 
continued to diminish, the population being put at only 673 ; 
382 males and 293 females. 

In 1891, the number had risen to 736; 424 males and 312 
females. 

In the census of 1901, which was taken with especial care 
to record all the Todas, there were found to be 451 males and 
354 females, making together 805. 

The populatio!! as recorded in my genealogical tables com- 
piled in 1902 was only 736: 419 males and 317 females. My 
number.s fall far short of tho.se of the census taken a year 
previously. As I have alrcad_\- pointed out, m\- genealogies 
are untrustworthy as a record of the young children of the 
community now living, and it is possible also that I have 
omitted a certain number of women. The excess of men 
over women is distinctly greater in my figures than in the 
census of 1901, and this may be due to the fact that I failed 
to hear of a certain number of widows or unmarried women 
or girls. If so, it is probable that these defects are in the 
genealogies of the Tcivaliol, and it is in them that the excess 
of men is greatest. 

The earlier records of the population are certainly far below 
the mark. Captain Harkness. writing in 1832, estimates the 
attendance at a funeral at 3010 men, nearly half that number 
of women, and about as many boys and girls. Those seen by 
Harkness may not have been all Todas, since Badagas and 
Kotas undoubted!)' attend Toda funerals, but we may safely 
call this a total attendance of 500, which would show that the 
records of Hough in 1825 and of Birch in 1838 are far 
below the mark, and that Birch’s rough estimate of 800 is 
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probably far more nearly correct, and may even ha\ e been 
too small. 

The records have probably been fairly com[dete since iS66, 
and if so, they show a falling off in population from this 
date till the i88i census. It is, however, possible that the 
gradual increase in numbers during recent censuses has been 
due to the greater care taken at each succeeding census. 
Unsatisfactory as the records are, the\' seem to point to a 
diminution of population about the middle of the last century, 
which ceased between 1880 and 1890, since which time the 
population has probably increased. 

Mr. R. C. Punnett^ has analysed the data furnished by my 
genealogical records to ascertain the average size of the Toda 
family. He divided the families recorded in the genealogies 
into four groups ; f.A} tho.se where the eldest child would in 
1903 be over 90 years of age ; Hf) those where he would be 
between 6o and 90; tC 1 and (D; tho.se where he would 
be betw'een 30 and 60 and between o and 30 rcspectivcl}-. He 
has recorded the results for Tartliarol and Teivaliol separately 
in the following table. 




Tarthaiol 





Gruup. 




- 




Xo. of 

vi/c of 

^ 'I pel 

Xo. ..f 

M/c 



fAinilic'. 

faini!) 

I'-. 9 s 

familit.'. 

faiiiih 

i S, 

.V .. 

9 

3'0 14-4] 

-i 7'5 

4 

4'5 [ti Oj 

200 

15 

49 

4-1 l5‘0] 

1597 

21 

3 ‘8 [3 4I 

25 g ' 

C ... 

87 

3'3 [3*7] 


40 

jsS [5-0] 

202 

n .. 

104 

2-5 [2 S| 

129 2 

45 

^■3 t^'9l 

171 

The figures 

in square brackets 

give the 

a\-erage size 

uf tile 


family for each generation, making allowance for cases of 
female infanticide, which we shall see prescntl}- to be a Toda 
custom which is almost certainly dimini.shing in frequenev. 

The conclusion IMr. Funnett draws from this table is that 
there has been a marked decrease in fertilit\- during the period 
covered b}' the genealogies. 

The defects in my record as regards \oung children make 

^ P;'Oi. ClviiI'. P/iiux. Sc, . I<|04. \n. p. 4, Si. 
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any conclusions about the last generation very inconel usi\ e, 
but since the record for very young children is certainly 
defective, and since many families now existing will certainl\- 
increase in size, it is probable that any progressive decrease 
in the size of a family has now been arrested, and the details 
of the genealogical record would therefore agree with the 
Census Reports in showing the presence of a distinct tendenc\- 
of the Toda population to increase. 

None of the previous records have given any indication of 
the numbers of the two chief divisions of the Toda people. 
According to my genealogical records, there were living, 
in 1902, 528 Tartharol and 208 Teivalioi. The defects in 
my record are probabl}’ .somewhat greater for the Teivalioi 
than for the Tartharol, but any difference there maj' be is 
certainly not great, and I think we may conclude that, though 
these figures are not accurate, they represent appro.ximatel)' 
the true proportion of the numbers of the two divisions. It 
is quite certain that the Tartharol are more than twice as 
numerous as the Teivalioi. Mr. Punnett’s table does not show 
any great difference between the two di\'isions in the average 
size of the famil)-, so that the proportion between the numbers 
of the two divisions has probably not altered during the 
period coN’cred b\- the genealogical record. It is probable 
that the Teivalioi have always or for a ver_\' long time been 
the smaller division. 

The Census Reports and the genealogical record then agree 
in pointing to a diminution of the Toda population about the 
middle of last centur}- which has now ceased, the probability 
being that the Todas are increasing slightly in numbers. 

There can be little doubt that any decrease in the Toda 
population about the middle of last century was the direct 
result of the changes brought about b}- the advent of 
Europeans to the Nilgiri Hills. The adverse influences 
which came into the lives of the Todas probably owe their 
i)rigin to the large immigration of nativ'e servants and to the 
development of the bazaar. Though Europeans first began 
to come t(j the Nilgiri Hills about 1820, it was not till twenty 
or thirt)’ years later that they arrived in any considerable 
numbers, so that it was probably the middle of the centur_\' 
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before the injurious influences made their effects felt to any 
great effect. 

The especial influences injurious to fertility have probably 
been syphilis and sexual immorality, for the Todas do not 
appear to have fallen to an_\- very great extent under the 
influence of alcohol or opium. They certainly take both, and 
especially after the market day at the Ootacamund bazaar, I 
have seen Todas obviously under the influence of drink ; but I 
believe this to have been only an influence of minor import- 
ance on the health of the people. Syphilis, on the other 
hand, has undoubtedly affected them to a considerable extent. 
At the present time its ravages are not v'ery obvious, though, 
without looking for it especially, I saw several examples of 
its effects. There can be little doubt, however, that it has 
been a potent factor in the past. In a note in a book b\- 
A. C. Burnell,^ it is mentioned that in 1871 thirty-one Todas 
were treated at Ootacamund for venereal disease, and of these 
thirty were .syphilitic. This means that in one year over 4 
per cent, of the total Toda population were treated for syphilis 
at one place, and we may be fairly confident that all those 
suffering from the disease did not apply for treatment. 

Another factor working towards the diminution of the 
population has probably been .sexual immoralit}'. I shall 
have to return to this subject again later, and must be content 
here to point out that the Toda women have a very bad 
reputation, though perhaps their laxity is not as great as is 
usLiall)’ supposed. Still, there can be little doubt that the 
women of some villages are extremely immoral, and it is 
probable that this has distinctly tended to produce sterility. 

If the diminution in the size of the Toda family is due t(j 
these adverse influences, it should be found to be greatest in 
those sections of the Toda community which have been most 
subject to these influences. The best way of throwing 
light on this question is to compare the fertility of the differ- 
ent clans of the Tartharol. Some of these, such as Xddrs, 
Pan, Taradr, and Kanodrs, either live in outlying parts of the 
hills or are sufficiently remote from the chief centres of the 
European population not to have been influenced very greatly. 

^ Spi:iii?iens of South Indian DiaU\ti, Mangaluif, 1873. 
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The chief \-illage of the Kars clan is situated close to Oota- 
camimd and has suffered greatly from its neighbours, but 
many of the villages of the clan are more remote, so that the 
clan may be put down as one partly influenced. The people 
of Pam and Xidrsi, on the other hand, are more influenced 
than any other of the Toda clans, as is shown by the alterations 
in their villages and the neglect of the ritual of their religion. 
The villages of the Pamol are, or were, near to Wellington 
Barracks, and it is certainly the most degenerated of all the 
Toda clans. The following table, taken from Mr. Punnett's 
paper, shows the average size of the family in each case, and 
though the figures are somewhat irregular, they bear out the 
view that sterilit}- is greater the more the people have come 
into contact with Europeans and their followers. 


Name iif clan 

N\.. of 
ranulic-i 

x.K .>r 

• 'fT-ipriii;: 

A\«.raije si/e 
of fanuh . 

A\cra;c M/c 
(if family 
f(ir cuai[i. 

Xotlrs ^ 

14 

54 

j'Mi 


Tartidr [(“ni'-iflia’iicwl) 

S 

9 

21 

43 

^•37 1 
4-77 1 

3-59 

Kanddrs J 

I [ 

33 

3-00,1 


Kars (partly influenced 1 

25 

76 

3 '04 

3-04 

XT Jrsi J * influenced ) 

10 

ro 

22 

JO 

2-20 \ 
3-001 

2-60 


Pr(JI’ORT[()X i)F the Sexe.s 

The records of the Toda population in the past all show an 
excess of men over women, and with the exception of the 
record of Ouchterlony, which is certainly untrustworthy, the 
excess is considerable. In view of their untrustworthiness no 
importance can be attached to the records taken earlier than 
that of 1866, and in the report for that )'ear I have been 
unable to ascertain the proportions of the sexes. In 1871 
there were I40'6 men for every 100 women ; in 1881, i jO'g for 
every 100; in 1891, 135-9, and in the census of 1901, 127-4 
men for every 100 women. My figures, derived from the 
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j^enealogical record, give for 1902, I32'2 men for every too 
women, a proportion distinctU' greater than that ol the 
census, which suggests that it is in the female portion ot tlic 
community that my records are most defective. 

In the table on p. 474 taken from Air. Tunnett's paper, it 
is seen that the data derived from the genealogical record 
agree with those of the Census Reports in showing on the 
whole a progressive decrease in the excess of men over 
women. The number of families in the first group is too 
small to give them much importance, but for the three 
succeeding generations of the Tartharol, the numbers of 
males for every 100 females are 159'7- I3H4' ^nd I29'2, 
while f(3r the Teix-aliol the figures are 259, 202, and 171 
respective!}'. 

The Census Reports and the genealogical record thus agree 
in show ing a progressive diminution in the excess of men o\'er 
women. 

There can be little doubt as to the cause of this. All 
accounts of the Todas agree in attributing to them the 
practice of female infanticide, though, at the present time, 
the Todas arc very chary of acknowledging the existence 
of the practice. They deny it absolutely for the present, 
and they are reluctant to speak about it for the past. 

I do not think that there is the slightest doubt that it was 
at one time very prevalent, and that it has greatl}' diminished 
in frequency, but that it is still practised to some extent. 
The chance remarks of children to my interpreter, Samuel, had 
shown him that the practice is still followed occasional!}-, 
and I think it far from unlikely that it is e\'en now not a ver\' 
rare occurrence. 

In Air. Punnett’s table, it will be .seen that the genealogical 
data show that the excess of men is far greater in the 
Teivaliol than in the Tartharol, and the excess in the former 
is so great as to leave little doubt that the practice is still 
followed in this division not infrequentl}'. If this is so, it is 
probabl}’ due to the fact that the Teivaliol chiefly inhabit the 
more outlying parts of the hills, so that, on the whole, they 
have been less affected than the Tartharol by the various 
influences which have come into the lives of the Todas, An 
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accessory factor ma\- liave been the priesth' functions of tire 
rei\ aliol, w hich have probal)l_\’ tended to make tliein more 
conservative. 

Previous w riters on the Todas have differed considerably in 
their accounts of the method of infanticide, and I regret very 
much that I cannot contribute any facts towards the settle- 
ment of the question. The subject was one about which 
the Todas talked so unwillingly that I made no great en- 
deavours to arrive at the trutli. A method which has been 
commonly attributed to the Todas i.s that of placing the infant 
at tlie gate of tlie buffalo-pen before this is opened in tlie 
morning, the herd rushing out and trampling on the child. 
.\nother less likel\- metliod lias been .said to be that the infant 
is drowned in buffalo milk. 

The most probable account is tliat given to Marshall^ b\' 
an aged Toda, wlio stated tliat tlie cliild is suffocated b)’ an 
old woman, who receives a fee of four annas, and tliat the 
child is tlien buried, which, as we liave seen, is tlie method 
of disjiosing of the bodies of stili-born children. 

Tliere is little reason to connect tlie practice of female 
infanticide among tlie Todas with any deficiency in the 
necessaries for existence. It seems clear that at one time tlic 
Todas supplemented tlieir food of milk with berries, roots, &c., 
but it i.s improbable tliat tliej- were ever in such straits for 
food that tlicy would liai'e re.sorted to infanticide on this 
account. Marsliall's informant ascribed infanticide to the 
povert}- of his people, but tin's w as probably said in order to 
e.xcuse tlie practice. 

In an earlier part of this cliaptcr we saw tliat tliere i.s 
evidence of a former diminution of the Toda population. At 
the same time we see that there is evidence of a diminution of 
tlie practice of female infanticide, wliicli would, of course, tend 
to increase the population. It would thus seem tliat there 
have e.xisted among tlie Todas, during the last fifty }-ears, 
certain factors tending to diminish the population and one 
factor tending to increase it. We may conclude that, but for 
the diminution of infanticide, the falling off in numbers would 
have been greater, and that the tendency to increase which 

^ I’p- '94-5- 
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seems at present to exist may be due, \\ holl\- nr in part, to 
the diminution of infanticide. 

There is one indication that female infanticide has almost 
entirely ceased during the last five \'ears, and even that there 
may now be an excess of female births. In the table of ages 
given on page 469, it will be seen that the pedigrees record 
more girls than boys of five years and under. There is no 
reason why my record of such young children should have 
been more defective for one se.x than for the other, and the 
proportion here may be approximately correct. 

Twins 

Twins are called dtniiniokh, and it is the custom to kill one 
of them, even when both are boys. If they should be girls, 
it is probable that both would be killed, or, at an)' rate, would 
have been killed in the past. 

There is one case of twins in the genealogies. Iraveli, the 
wife of Kwdtuli and Xudriki (8;, gave birth to twins about 
twelve years ago. Both were boys, and I was first told that 
one had died shortly after birth, but later inquiries made it 
almost certain that the bov had been killed. Some time 
after the birth of the twins, one of the buffaloes of Kwotuli 
and Nudriki is said to have had a calf with one bod)-, two 
heads, and four legs. The buffalo died before the calf was 
born, and the monstrosity was found by the Kotas, to whom 
the body was given. It was generally expected that some- 
thing would happen to Kwotuli or Xudriki, but they have 
since been ver)^ prosperous. 

The Deti:rmix.\tion (jf .Ach; 

This is a suitable place to say a word about the method I 
adopted to ascertain the ages of the Todas. Like all people 
at a low stage of culture, the Todas are very uncertain about 
their ages, though their knowledge is more accurate than that 
of many peoples. Every Toda knows, howe\ er, whether he 
is older or younger than another, this fact determining the 
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names and salutations they give to one another, a.s \vc 
shall see in the next chapter. A few of the younger men 
seemed to have accurate knowledge of their ages, and 
building up on this basis, and with a knowledge of the 
relative ages (.>f the different members of the community, it 
became possible to arrive at estimates which probably do not 
deviate very widely from the correct ages ; e\en in the case 
of the older people, I do not believe that my estimated ages 
are likely to be more than five j-ears out in any case. As 
already mentioned .'see p. 416), the Todas make use, in the 
estimation of age, of their belief in the eighteen-year period 
of a flower, and the ages so estimated in a few cases agreed 
fairly with those arrived at in other ways. 

Among those now alive, it .seemed that the usual time 
which separates the birth of two children of the same mother 
is about three years, and I have taken this time as the rule in 
estimating the ages of all those whose names are included in 
the genealogies. Similarl}’, so far as I could tell, women 
begin to bear children when abi.)ut eighteen to twenty years 
of age. 

The ages of the four groujjs gi\en in the table (.m p. 474 
were calculated on the assum()ti(jns that a W(MTian had her 
first child when twent}- jears old, and that the interval 
between the births of two children was three t ears. 

The oldest Toda now living is Kiugi (57). He looks an 
e.xtremely old man, and is said by the I'odas to be nearly 
a hundred } cars of age. d’here is evidence w hich makes it pro- 
bable that he is at least eighty or ninety. Kdrs, the father of 
Kiugi, performed the piirsutpnui ccremoin- before the birth of 
Teitchi (52) fsee [). 564). Teitchi's grandson, IxLirioh', is now 
about fift)'-four t ears of age. Wdien Kdrs gave the bow and 
arrow he may have been onl}- a young boy, and if we assume 
that he was fifteen years old, that d'eitchi and I’areivan 
had their first children when twenty years old, and that the 
interval between the birth of I’ilzink and that of Fareivan 
was si.x years, it would make the age of Kdrs, if he were still 
alive, 115. If Kiugi was born when his father was twenty 
years old, it would make his age ninety-five. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that Kdrs gave the bow and arrow when 
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only ten \'ears of at^e, and that he did not ha\-e his first 
child till he was thirt\', it would make Kiugi s age eighty. 
Kiugi's eldest child, if alive, would now probably be about 
.sixt\’, and this supports the view that the lowest possible 
estimate of Kiugi’s age is eighty, and he is not improbabl}' a 
good deal older. 



CHAPTER XXI 

KIXSHIi’ 

The s)-btem of kiiibhip was studied chiefly by means of 
the genealogies. The Todas arc sufficiently intelligent to be 
able to give satishictory definitions of their terms expressing 
tlifterent kinds of relationship, but the genealogies ^vere very 
Useful in checking these definitions and in working out several 
points in detail. 

The Toda system of kinship is of the kind known as 
classificator_v \\ith several interesting special features. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the use of the same terms 
for mother’s brother and father-in-law (.m the one hand, and 
for father’s sister and mother-in-law on the other hand. This 
is a natural consequence of the regulation which ordains that 
the proper marriage for a man is one with the daughter either 
of his mother’s brother or father’s sister. 

Another important feature of the Toda system is the e.xist- 
ence of two well-marked groups of terms e.xpressing bonds of 
kinship ; one used when speaking of relatives, and the other 
when speaking to relatives and in exclamations. The latter, 
which ma_\' be regarded as vocative cases of the former, are 
fewer in number and used in a much more general sense : and 
if the two are not distinguished, it is easy to understand that 
one ma\' find only “ inextricable confusion in Toda ideas as 
to relationship.” I will first give ii list of kinship terms, 
together with the forms used in direct address, and the 
approximate definitions, and these will be followed by a 
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discussion of the exact meaning of each term. The vocative 
forms are enclosed in brackets. 

Pcvian, great-grandfather. 

Pci'iav, great-grandmother. 

Pian {pill), grandfather. 

Piai' {piai’o), grandmother. 

In {aia), father. 

Av {ava), mother. 

j\Iokh {ena), son. 

Kugh {end), daughter. 

Mokli pedvai niokh {ena), grandson 

Mokk pedvai kugh {ena), granddaughter. 

An {anna), elder brother. 

Egal {egala), brother of same age. 

N'odri'ed {enda), younger brother. 

Akkan {akka), elder sister. 

Nbdrvedkugh {enda), younger sister. 

Alun {nuvna), mother’s brother and wife’s father. 

Munii {uiimia), father’s sister and wife’s mother. 

Hlanniokh {ena), sister’s .son. 

Mankiigh {end), sister’s daughter. 

Matehuni, child of a mother’s brother or father’s sister. 

01 {bl or alia), husband. 

Kotvai or tazniokh {tazuiokh or tazinokhia), wife. 

Paiol, general name for male relati\ es of wife. 

Alotvilth {ena), son’s wife. 

A general name for tho.se of the same clan is annatani, but 
I am not sure that this is not [properly a borrowed word. 

In giving a more detailed account of these terms (jf 
kinship, it will perhaps be convenient to begin with the 
relationship of in, or father. 

In. A person speaks of his father as “ en in)’ “ my father,” 
while “ his father ” would be “ tan in.” An in is addressed as 
aia. These names are applied not onl)- to the father, but also 
to the father’s brothers, whether they are husbands of the 
mother or not. 

The names in or aia are also given to all the males of the 
z\a.n {/nadol) who are of the same generation as the father; 
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also to the husbands of the sisters of the mother, sisters here 
including both own sisters and clan-sisters, /.<•., to the husbands 
of all those who are of the same clan and generation as the 
mother. Elder brothers of the father (either own brothers or 
clan-brothers) are often addressed as penidaia, \\'hile ) ounger 
brothers are called karudaia, and in speaking of such men 
the expressions en in pcntd” and en in karud" would be 
used. When a man speaks of one of his more remote fathers, 
and it may be doubtful of whom he is speaking, he may add 
the name of the man ; thus Siriar '20) would speak of Paniolv 
(26), the husband of his mother’s sister, as " Pnni in." 

Ai\ A mother is spoken ot as cn av or tan av, and ad- 
dressed as ava. These names arc also applied to the wife of 
a father other than the actual mother, to the sisters of the 
mother, to the wives of the father’s brothers, and to the sisters 
of the wife's father. Es'erj’ woman of the same clan and 
generation as the mother is an av. In general the wife of an 
in is an av. As in the case of the in, a distinction is made 
between the elder and younger sisters 01 the mother, the 
former being addressed as pentdava and the latter kanidava. 
Similarly the wife of an elder brother of the father is pcnidava 
and of a younger kanidava. Such relatives ma)- be spoken 
of as " cn av pcnid" and " cn av karnd." 

Mokh and Kugh. E\’ery one whom a man calls in or av 
calls the man mokh, and every one to whom a woman gives 
these names calls the woman kngh. In direct address, both 
mokh and kngh are called cna (? enna). 

In speaking of his brother’s children, a man may make 
clear whether he is speaking of the child of an elder or 
younger brother ; thus he may say “ cn nodrvedvain mokh',' 
“ m}' younger brother’s son.” Mokh is often used as a general 
term for “child ’’and ma)- be applied to persons of either sex. 

Pian. This name is given to both paternal and maternal 
grandfathers and to their brothers, certainly in the narrow 
sense and probabl)- in the wider. Elver)- male of the speaker’s 
clan of the same generation as the father’s father would cer- 
tainl)- be called " cn pian.” The brother of the father’s 
mother is also called pian, but I am doubtful whether the 
term is used for all the clan-brothers of the father’s mother 
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Similarly 1 am uncertain hnw far the clan-brother.s of the 
mother’s father and mother’s mother receive this name. A 
plan is addressed as pia. 

Piav. This is the name of both paternal and maternal 
grandmothers, and in general the wife of a pian is a piav. A 
pimi is addressed as piava. 

All those addressed as pia)i or piav will address the speaker 
as cna. When speaking of his grandson, a man will sa)- 
en mokh pedvai" or " cu inokh pedvai ;;/i4X’//,'’literalh'"m_\- 
born t(i my son " or ‘‘ m\- son born to my son," and there 
were no less elaborate terms. 

The son of a daughter is called en kugli pedvai niokh. “ my 
daughter who born to son,” taking the words in order, or 
“ mj- son born to my daughter." A daughter of a son is 
called en niokh pedvai kiigh, and the daughter of a daughter, 
e)t kugh pedvai kugli. Since, hcjwever, we/r/;: is often used as 
a general name for " child,’’ I believe that this word usually 
takes the place of kugh. and that in consecpience a grandchild 
of either se.v is called eu tnokh pedvai uiokh. 

Pevian and peviav. These words for great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother have a similar wide connotation. The 
word pef\% an ancient term for ” great ’’ which is used in some 
of the magical incantations (see p. 267 c 

An. This is the name for elder brother and for all members 
of the clan of a man or woman who are of the same 
generation as, and older than, the man or woman. An an is 
addressed as anna. 

Abdrved. This is the name for younger brother and for all 
members of the clan (.)f the same generation as, and younger 
than, the speaker. Itn nodrved or nodrped means literalh’ 
“ my bom with. ” A nodrved is addressed as enda. 

Egal. A corresponding relative who is of the same age 
is called en egal and is addressed as egala. 

These terms are used both by men and women of and 
to men. 

Akkan. This term is applied by both men and women to 
an elder sister, and is also given to all female members of the 
same clan who are of the .same generation as, and older than, 
the speaker. An akkan is addressed as akka. 
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XoiirvcJki/gfi. A yiiunycr sister is spoken of by this name, 
which is also yiven to all the female members of the same 
clan and generation, but j'ounger than the speaker. Such a 
relative is addressed bj- the same term as is applied to 
a younger brother, viz., cudiy. 'I'wo .sifters of the same age are 
and c£^a/a to r)ne another. 

These terms for ‘‘ brother” and “sister " are also applied to 
one another b\’ the children f>f two sisters. Thus a man 
would call the son of his mother's sister (ni, and address him 
as anna if the latter were older than himself, and would 
be spoken of b}’ the latter as en nbdrved and addressed 
as enda. If of the same age they would be egal or egala 
to one another. Similarly a man addresses the daughter 
of his mother’s si.ster as ahka or enda according to age. I 
am doubtful how widel\’ the terms for brotherhood and 
si,sterhood are applied in this case. I do not know whether 
the children of two women of tlie same generation in a 
large clan like that of Kars would call one another brother 
and sister. 

Thus the children of two brothers are brothers and sisters, 
and the children of two si.sters are also brothers and sisters, 
while, as we shall see shortK’, the children of brother and 
sister receive another name. The children of two sisters 
belong to tlift'crent clans except in those cases in which the 
sisters ha\'e married men of the same clan. Thus a 
man ma\- ha\'e brothers and sisters in several difterent 
clans. 

Mini. This is the name of the mother’s brother, of the 
father’s sister’s husband, and of the wife’s father. The last 
is also spoken of as paiol together with other relatives of 
the wife. In the case of the orthodox Toda marriage, in 
which a man marries the daughter of his mother’s brother, 
or of his father’s sister, the iniin is at the same time both 
wife’s father and either mother’s brother or father’s sister’s 
husband, but the wife’s father is still called mun even when 
a man marries a woman to whom he is unrelated. 

The term ninn is not only applied b\’ a man to the own 
brothers of his mother, but also to her clan-brothers. 
\\'hen a man has many tnnn.hc may show to which he is 
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referring by mentioning his name ; thus Siriar f 20 ) would 
say “ Karsiiln inun ” if he referred to this relative, the 
husband of his father’s sister, and he might speak in the 
same way of a c'an-brother of his mother. 

A distinction is often made between older and younger 
inun ; thus, if a man’s mother had two brothers, the elder 
would be called en mttn pemd anri the j'oungcr en innii kanui. 
A inun is addressed as manta. 

Mttmi. This is the name of the father's sister, of the wife of 
a mother’s brother, and of the wife’s mother, the terms brother 
and sister being again used in a wide sense. In general, 
the wife of a mun is a iniinti. A mttmi is addressed as 
ntintia. 

Llanmokh. A person would apply the term manmokk to 
his sister’s son and his wife’s brother’s son. It is a term 
reciprocal to ntitit in so far as this term is one for mother's 
brother and father’s sister’s husband. 1 am not quite 
certain whether it would be usefl for a son-in-law who was 
not also a sister’s son, but I am almost certain that this would 
be clone 

The term is also applied to the sons of clan-sisters, and 
when used in this more distant way a distinction is sometimes 
made. En ntantttokh would mean “ my (own) sister’s son,” 
Em ntattmok/t, literall)' “our sister’s son,” would be used for 
children of a more distant sister. 

Mattkuglt is used in e.xactl)' the same way as ntanntokh f ir 
sistcr’s daughter. See. 

Matdtuni. This is the term ap[)lied to one another b)" 
the children, both male and female, of brother and sister. 
While the children of tw(j brothers are brothers or sisters 
{cut, egal, akka or n'odrvetP) and the children of two sisters are 
also brothers and sisters, the children of a brother and sister 
are matcUtitti. In other words, the children of an individual’s 
mother’s brother or of his father’s sister are the ntatchttni 
of the individual. 

When a man addresses his male wcr/c/c/z/c/ he calls him 
egnla or enda, according to their relative ages. Similarly when 
a woman addresses her female tttatchuni, she calls her akka, 
egala or enda, acc(jrding to age. 
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When a man addresses his female tuatchuni, he calls her 
either iazinokhia or kiig/iia (see below). He gi\'es her the 
former name because he is allowed to marr}- her ; she is a 
woman who might normally be his wife and he therefore 
addresses her as wife. 

Similarl}' a woman addresses her male viatcluini as 
hlia ; she calls him husband because he ma}- become her 
husband. 

As in the case of other relationships, a man may define 
more e.xactly of whom he is speaking when he refers to a 
match itni, and may sa}’ instead en ntnnkngh, the daughter 01 
m)' nuDi. Two kinship terms are thus used which resemble 
one another closely, but have \'ery different meanings : — ■ 
en inunkngh, my uncle’s daughter, and cn mankngh, m}' 
sister’s daughter. 

01 , husband. .A. woman speaks of her husband as eti In 
and addresses him as olia. 

Kotvai and tazuiokh, wife. A man speaks of his wife as 
en kotvai, and addresses her as tazniokhia. 

Paiol. This is a general term for the male relatives of the 
wife. It is applied espcciall)- to the wife’s father, the wife’s 
brothers, and the brothers of the wife’s father. 

It seemed that this term should onl)' projjcrl)- be applied 
to the near relatives of the wife. Those whom the wife 
would address as aia, anna, or enda, because members of her 
clan, need not be called paiol b\- the husband. 

Paiol i.i a reci[)rocal term, and it is therefore applied by a 
man to the daughter’s husband, the sister’s husband, and to 
the husband of th.e brother’s daughter. 

A paiol is addressed as anna, cgala. or enda, according to 
age. 

Motvilth. This term is the equivalent of daughter-indaw 
and is applied by a man to his son’s wife. A woman is also 
the motvilth of the brothers of her husband’s father. A mot- 
viltli is addressed as ena. 

There did not seem to be any brief term for the sister of 
a wife, and a man would speak of her as en kotvai akkan if 
older, or as en kotvai nodrved if younger than the wife. 

Sometimes the Todas add to some of the kinship names 
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the word potcit, which is said to have the meanings “ beget- 
ting ” or “begotten.' I met with this especial]}’ in tlie 
lamentations used at funerals. A man would sa}’, " ch patch 
aia ” — “ O m}’ father which begot me " ; “ oi patch tunia " — " O 
m\’ cider brother begotten with me." For a }-ounger brother, 
however, this word would not be used ; a man would not sa}-, "cu 
patch nbiirvcd ia'P because vcd has the same .significance as 
patchy nbdrvcd meaning also ‘‘ born with " or “ begotten with. ’ 

Every male of a man’s own clan is either his pian ; his i)i ; 
his an, or nbdrved ; his niokh, (jr his niahh pedvai niakh. 
In most cases a clan consists of several families, and these 
families ma\’ be unrelated to one another so far as the 
c\idence from the genealogical record goes. Nevertheless, 
every Toda knows e.vactl}’ the proper kinship terms to apply 
to all the members of his clan. I inquired in detail into the 
basis of this knowledge in the case of the Taradrol, consisting 
rif six pblm or divisions. .All the members of each pbltn trace 
their descent from a man whose name is known, and the 
pedigrees of the six pb!)ii arc given in the genealogical tables 
20 to 25. 

It was known that three of these pbltn were closcl}- related 
to one another, and that the t>ther three were also closel}’ 
related. The following table expresses the relationship in 
the first case ; — 

A h TKITHl 

X.V.SIDZ I’KRATL l lil (S.-o’o) 

(.•see 22) (Sec 21 1 

It was not perfectly certain whether d'eithi and the two 
men whose names were not remembered were own brothers, 
but it W’as known that they were close!}’ related and of the 
same generation. They were certainly clan-brothers and 
possibly own brothers. The kinship namci applicfl b}’ 
members (T the three p'obn to one an(.»thcr were all in ac- 
cordance with this scheme ; thus, there was no one living 
in these three pbliij whf)m Siriar 20 ' called aia ; he would 
have given this name to Xasidz or Peratuthi if thev had been 
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alive. He calls Arthothi and Parkeidi (i)ina ; they arc the 
■sons of Peratuthi, who was of the same generation as Siriar’s 
father. The following are called niokh or cna-. — Puldenir, 
Keinodz, Idrshkwddr 'Ah’, Polgar, Pundu, Keinmiu', and 
Pushtikudr '22,, although at least one of these men is older 
than Siriar, and several others are approximately of the same 
age. Similarh’, Aluners f2i > is the nwkh pedvai iiiokli, or 
grandson (.if Siriar. 

The other three p'ohit of the d'aradr clan are known to be 
related in a similar wa}- ; Kiusthvan ' 23 Pachievan 1 24 , and 
Pungut (25 ) being either own brothers or men clcisely related 
and of the same generation. 1 was thus able to ascertain 
definitel)’ how each member of the first three polui knew the 
appropriate name to be given to members of these families, 
and*similarly horr- members of the other three p'olin knew the 
c.xact terms of kinship to apply to one another. 

Each member of the first three p'olui also knew, however, 
the proper kinship terms to apply to members of the other 
three /e/w. although I could not obtain, and there seemed to 
be no record of, the way in which the two groups of families 
were connected. Thus Siriar addres.scs as ai(X Paners and 
his brothers .''23' and Irkiolv ,24. He addresses as amici-. 
reitukhen, Idjkudr and Kandu '23', 'I'oleidi, Xertiners, 
Mogai, Teimad and Orguln ■ 24 , and Kudeners and his 
brother ;'25':. The children of these men are the ntok/i of 
Siriar, and arc addressed by him as cna. 

The explanation seems tir be that the mode of relation- 
ship is handed down from generation to generation ; thus 
Teithi, the grandfather of Siriar, called Kiusthvan (23' 
brother, and in consequence ireheidi and Paners, their sons, 
also call one another brother, and so Siriar, the son of 
Ireheidi, knows that he has to call Paners father. In this 
way a man would know the correct term to apply to 
every member of his clan, though the links by which 
their pedigrees are connected may have been completely 
forgotten. 

I also worked out the relationship of the different divisions 
of the Kuudr clan in the same way, and may perhaps give 
the record briefly. 
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Teitnir (^2) calls the following Kuuclr men nia: — IMutevan 
(52), Punatvan (53), Keitas TSS;, Tuliners (56,', Kiugi (57), 
Tiitners, Etamudri, Madsu, and Koboners ( 58;, Ishkievan (60). 

He calls the following anna -. — Kiiriolv and Ivievan r52\ 
Targners (53), Keinkursi f' 54 j, and Mudriners (57). The 
following are his nodrved, and are called by him enda : — 
Kwelthipush and his brothers, Piliar and Piliag (521, Pun- 
gusivan, Tevd, Karov and Pol (S 3 ), Poteners Sinar and 

Katsog ("5 5), Erai, Kil, Kanokh 156), Onadj and Kwddrthotz 
(57), Kishkar and Tormungudr ( S 9 )- All the sons of these 
brothers are the moAdi of Teitnir. 

In the above list Teitnir omitted Tikievan and Tushtkudr 
(56), who according to the genealogies are his //a or grand- 
fathers, while their sons, though much j’ounger than 'Peitnir. 
arc his fathers, and are addre.ssed by him as ai'a. 

The other kinship terms arc used in the same wide wa)-. 
If a man’s mother belonged to Kuudr all those Kuudr men 
would be his wn/i who were the an, ega/. or nodrved of his 
mother ; and all the children of those men would be his 
niatchuni. 

The terms used for the relatives of a wife arc also used for 
the corresponding relatives of a sedvaitazuiokh. This is the 
name of the woman in the Toda institution according to 
which a woman consorts with one or more men in addition 
to her husband or husbands fsee p. 526;. Ihc man, or 
viokhthodvaiol, calls the fathers and brothers of the woman 
paiol, and calls her father niitn and her mother initini. 

Relatives are often spoken of by the Todas in a way that 
defines their relation to the speaker more c.xactly than is 
usual in the classificatory .system. Thus, a man may call 
his brother’s son “ e?i nodrvedvain niok/i ” — ‘‘my younger 
brother’s son ” ; or he may speak of his wife’s elder sister 
as " en kotvai akka,” an abbreviation of cn kotvai tan akka 
— “my wife her elder sister.” Similarly, a wife’s younger 
sister may be called “tv/ kotvai nodrved." 

It seemed to me that the Todas afford an interesting 
example of a people who are beginning to modif>- the classi- 
ficatory .system of kinship in a direction which distinctly 
approaches the descriptive system. The essential features 
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of the system of kinship are those known as classificatoiy, 
but the Todas have various means of distinguishing between 
the near and distant relatives to whom the same kinship 
term is applied. Two examples of this have already been 
given ; the son of an own sister may be called “ my sister’s 
son,” while the son of a clan sister is called “ our sister’s 
son,” and the own brother of a mother is simply called mun, 
while in the case of a clan brother of the mother, the name of 
the man is added. Further, a term which is definitely descrip- 
tive may be used in the examples t]uoted above. 

The Todas have reached a stage of mental development in 
which it seems that they are no longer satisfied with the 
nomenclature of a purely classificatory system, and have begun 
to make distinctions in their terminology for near and distant 
relatives. 

Another point of interest about the Toda system is that 
the two sets of kinship terms — those used in direct address 
and those used when speaking of a relative — do not corre- 
spond closely with one another. 

The terms used in direct address are few in number com- 
pared with the kinship terms used when speaking of a relative. 
Brothers of all kinds, uiatc/nini and some paiol (brothers-in- 
law) are all addressed as anna, cgala or enda, according to 
age. Children, grandchildren, sisters’ sons and sons-in-law 
are all addressed as cna. If exclusive attention were paid 
to the kinship terms inscd in address we should seem to have 
a kinship system which is almost wholly based on rela- 
tive ages and generations, all other distinctions being ignored. 

The Toda swstem distinguishes widely between elder and 
younger members of the family and clan. This feature, which 
is <.)f very general occurrence in connexion with the classifica- 
tory system, has been highly developed by the Todas, and 
their system differs from any other with which I am acquainted 
in having a special term for relatives of the same age. 

When two members of a clan or two men related in other 
ways address one another as brother, the terms employed 
depend altogether on their relative ages, and are not influenced 
by the relative seniority of the branches of the family or clan 
to which they belong. 
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The Toda .system appears to be closely related to that 
of the Dravidiatis of Southern India. In several cases the 
names for certain kin are identical with or closel\- resemble 
those of other South Indian languaj^es. 

The three most characteristic features of the Toda s)-stein 
are (i.) the use of the same term for mother's brother and 
father-in-law, &c. ; I’ii.j the marked develoirment of vocative 
forms of the kinship terms ; fiii.j the marked development of 
distinctions according to age. These three features are also 
found in Tamil, and as far as my information goes in Telugu 
and Canarese. The Toda system appears to be a simplified form 
of the 7 'amil system with many points of identity. The 
resemblance between the Toda and the Tamil names seems 
certainly to be closer than that between the Toda names and 
those of the I'elugus and Canare.se. 

I do not wish here to consider these resemblances and 
differences in any detail, but in the 'I'able on the oj)positc 
page I ha\’e gi\en a list of those kinship term.s in which the 
Todas resemble (jther inhabitants of Southern India. The 
Tamil terms I owe to Mr. K. Rangachari of Aladras ; the 
others I ha\'e taken from Morgan’s Systc/n of Consangu/nity 
and ^Ijfinity of the II u man Kaco. 

KixsHip T.Knuu.s 

A man never mentions the name of his miin. If he wishes 
to make clear of whom he is speaking he will give the name 
of the place at which his mnn lives, as “ Tedshtcu i itkvai en mini 
podcliil "'sly uncle who !i\es at Tedshteiri.” This rc.stric- 
tion only applies to the own brothers of his mother. Other 
more distant mini ma_\' be spoken of b_\- name, and as w e have 
already seen, if a man wishes to make it clear of whom 
he is speaking, he mentions the name in addition to the 
kinship term. 

A man is also prohibited fnjin uttering the name of the 
man from whom he has rcceivcfl his wife — /.c., t(; w hum he has 
done kalmdpudithti yea jx 502;. This man, who is called the 
moklindrtvaiol, is usually the father of the wife and would 
normally be also a mini, but sometimes the place of the 
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inokhudytViliol is usurped by somebody else and in such a case 
there might be no restriction on the name of the wife’s real 
father. In the only case of this kind of which I have a 
record, the marriage of Siriar i^ 30 ; and Pupidz, the place of 
uiokhudytvaiol was taken by Kuriolv, who was living with 
Pilimurg (yy the girl's mother, and though he was no real 
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relati\e of the wife, Siriar might not mention his name. In 
spite of the fact, however, that Kuriolv had become his 
inokhudytvaiol, .Siriar went privately to Patirsh 1.^35}, the real 
father of his wife, and did kabiiylpiidithi would also refrain 
from .sa}'ing the name of this man. 

.\ man is prohibited from saying the name of his wife's 
mother ' //iiiini bLit m\' notes do not make clear whether he 
is also prohibited from .sa} ing the names of other innini — i.c,. 
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father’s sisters, but probably this is so. In any ca.se this 
restriction only applies to near relatives, 

A man may not utter the name of his plan or piav. 

There seemed to be some reluctance to say the name of a 
wife, but there did not appear to be any definite prohibition 
against it. It was probably part of a reluctance to utter 
personal names in general of which the Todas show some 
traces, though it is less marked among them than in the case 
of many uncultured people. 

The taboo on names was far wider in the case of dead 
relatives. No one was allowed to utter the name of a dead rela- 
tive, and this rule ap[)eared to be especially stringent in the 
case of relatives who had been older than the speaker. As I 
have already mentioned, this taboo was for some time a great 
obstacle in my way when trying to obtain the pedigrees of 
the people. If a man had to refer to a dead relative, he did 
so by mentioning the name of the village at which he had 
died ; thus, if the father of a Taradr man had died at Taradr, 
the man would say, “tV/ in Taradr pan," while, if he had died 
away from home, say at Kuudr, he would refer to his father 
as “ an in Kttudr adthavai,” “ my father who died at Kuudr.” 

In the funeral lamentations, each mourner mentions the 
deceased by the name indicating the bond of kinship between 
himself and the dead, and does not utter the personal name. 

Kinship Salutations 

There are certain well-definerl salutations which are 
regulated by kinshi[j. 

The characteristic Toda salutation is called kahnclpiidit/iti, 
in which salutation one person kneels or bows down before 
another, while the latter raises each font and touches the fore- 
head of the other. In general this salutatirjn is only paid by 
women to their elder male relatives ; a woman [daces her 
head beneath the foot of her pian, in. an. or mun, using these 
terms in their widest sense. The salutation seems to be very 
largely one connected with kinship. In evervday life the 
salutation is only paid by women to men, but under special 
circumstances, men may bow down before men, and women 
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before women, and men even may bow down before women 
(see p. 502). 

Since, owing to the mokhthodvaiol connexion, a Tarthar 
woman may have a Teivali niun and vice versa, the kahncl- 
pudithti salutation takes place between people of the two 
divisions, and I have often seen a woman of one division 
placing her head beneath the foot of a man of the other 
division. 

When a person meets one of his kin, he uses a form of 
greeting which depends on the nature of the relationship. 
Most of these greetings consist of some form of the word tti 
or ilvi, which was said to mean “ blessing ” or “ ble.ss," together 
with the kinship term. 

A man would greet an elder brother or an\one whom 
he would call anna b}- the word " tioflP cut very short so as 
to sound like a single syllable. This is a corruption of 
iti anna. A person greets a younger brother or one whom 
he would call enda by uttering his name followed b\' the 
word crs, as in “ Sakari ers," “ Fakinvar ers." A father is 
greeted as itiai, a mother as itiava. An elder sister as 
itiakka ; a younger sister as itvcna, and this latter form is userl 
for any female relative younger than the sjrcaker. It is the 
duty of younger female relatives to perform the kalnielpudithti 
salutation, and as soon as a man sa\ s itvcna, the woman at 
once bows down and places her head beneath the raised foot 
of the man, helping him to raise it at the same time. 

A mother's brother or father-in law (initii) is greeted by 
itiniofl and a niunii is greeted by itimimia, but so slurred 
as to be hardly recognisable. The grandfather and grand- 
mother are greeted in the words itin pia and itin piava. 

Whenever a new Toda came to join people who were 
with me, there would be a chorus ol greetings, and the 
newcomer would look round carefully to see who was 
present, giving to each his proper salutation and obviously 
taking the greatest care that no one was overlooked. Since 
the relationship of brother is the most frequent, the greetings 
heard most often on these occasions were “ tioii ” and " . . . . 
crs." 

The regulation of salutation by kinship applies also to 
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the salutation of the dead. When the bod\' first reaches 
the funeral place it is saluted by all present, and in the 
case of kin, the mode of salutation varies with the bond of 
kinship. Those related to the deceased as in. ai\ pian, piai\ 
!unn. mu mi. an. nr akkau. bow down at the head of the coipse 
and touch the body with tlieir foreheads, while all those 
whom the deceased would have called i:nda or cna bow down 
at the feet. The place saluted by those who are not kin 
is determined by age, but in the case of kin, the bond of 
kinship is more important than the age, so that the 
former condition determines the mode of salutation. Thus 
at the funeral of Kiuneimi ■' V- Kbdrner , 7' saluted at the 
head (jf the dead woman. He was the j'oungcr, but was 
her mitn owing to the fact that Kiuneimi's stejr-mother 
Kureimi, was a Kars wennan whom Kbdrner called sister. 

Thk Di tiks, ()1- Ki.v 

The funeral ceremonies pro\itic the greatest number of 
e.xamples of kinship duties, the parts taken b\’ man\- of the 
mourners being determined largelx’ b\- their bonds of kinship 
to the decea.sed. The place of chief mourner is taken by the 
brother or son of a dead man, by the husband of a dead 
woman, and bv the father of a dead child, though, at the 
funeral of a girl, the husband plavs the most important role. 

\ arious dutie-' fall to relatives <jf the same clan or of the 
.same famil_\' of the clan. The earth-throwing at the funeral 
of a male, the smearing oi butter on the buffalo, lighting the 
p\ re at the first funeral and the two fires at the azaramkcih-. 
and ringing the bell at the final scene, are all performed b_\- 
near relati\ es of the same clan and famih' as the deceased. 

Cutting off a lock of hair and mi.xing food are acts per- 
formed by the chief mourner, who is of the same clan as the 
deceased, whether brother, son, husband, or father. 

Ihe manmokh.ox sister’s son (who may be also son-in-law), 
has certain definite duties. Formerly, when many buffaloes 
were killed, one was always given by the sister’s son, and he 
still gives a thread cord, called pennar. blan_\- other relati\-es 
give these cords, but that given by the manniokh is especialh- 
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honoured in that it is put round the body of the dead man 
inside his cloak, and not merely laid on the co\-ering of the 
body as are the others. 

The imin does not appear to have any duties at a funeral, 
though in old days he contributed a buffalo, and, at the present 
time, one of the two buffaloes slaughtered maj' be given by 
the i>nin or other representative of the mother’s family. 

The inatiiiuni (child of a maternal uncle or of a paternal 
aunt) has several duties, of which the most important are those 
at the irsankati ceremon\’ of the azaranikedr. The other 
duties are the secondary result of the marriage regulation 
which makes the matchuni the natural bridegroom or bride, 
and, in consecjuence, it is the inatcliuni who performs the 
piirsulpiuii ceremou)’ at the funeral of an unmarried girl. 
Similarl)’, the matckuni may take the place of a paiol at the 
cloth-giving ceremony. 

The duties which have, however, the greatest social interest 
are those performed b}’ the relatives by marriage. .\t the 
funeral of a woman certain ceremonies, .such as that in which 
leaves of the /ff’dvv' plant are put in the dead woman's armlet, 
the uyvatpiini ceremony fur an unmarried girl, rubbing the 
relics, lighting the fire at the ii:<traiiikcdi\ and burning the 
funeral hut, .should be performed by the daughter-in-law of a 
woman or the mother-in-law of a girl. These relatives are, 
however, of the same clan as the deceased, owing to the fact 
that a woman becomes a member of the same clan as her 
husband ; and I am therefore doubtful how far these relatives 
perform the duties in question as members of the same clan, 
and ho\\’ far as relatives b)' marriage. Some of the duties, 
such as lighting the funeral fires, are done b}' men of the same 
clan at the funeral of men : and I am therefore inclined to 
believe that they are performed by a woman for this reason 
and not because she is mother-in-law or daughter-in-law, but 
this point is one which must remain indefinite with our 
present information. 

Similarh’ the dut\’ of co\'ering the head is a little difficult to 
understand. The head of a widower is covered (see p. 365) 
by one of his pawl — his father-in-law or his brother-in-law — 
and in this case it is clcarl)- a duty which falls to a rclati\ e b\- 
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marriage, but the head of a widow is covered by her own 
father or by someone of his clan who takes his place. The 
plausible explanation appears to be that the covering is 
performed by the father of the woman, not as father of the 
widow, but as father-in-law of the dead man. 

Those who have married into the family of the deceased, 
the paiol, have to make certain contributions towards the 
outlay for the funeral, and it is in connexion with one of these 
contributions that the interesting ceremony of cloth-giving' 
occurs. 

The essential feature of the ceremony seems to be that a 
cloth passes between a relative or representative of the dead 
person and those who have married into the family of the 
dead person, and the ceremony involves a money payment to 
the family of the dead person from those who have married 
into the famil)'. The ceremony is one which links the funeral 
ceremonies to those of marriage. 

In other ceremonies of the Todas the parts plaj-ed b_\' 
different kin are far less conspicuous. The viiin or mother'.'' 
brother has, however, several important functions. To him 
falls the duty of naming a child, on which occasion he has 
also to giv’e a calf He takes the chief part in the tcrsainpt- 
pimi ceremoii}', in which he cuts the hair of the child with a 
special ritual. In the ear-piercing ceremony the maternal 
uncle pierces one ear, and in the special case of which I have 
a record, he gave two buffaloes tow ards the c.xpenses attendant 
on the ceremony. 

It is probable that a girl is named by her w«w/,or father’'' 
sister, but this is a point on which I am not quite sure. 

Under certain conditions ?iiaic/iiiiti, when associated 
together, have to perform certain ceremonial acts. When 
two male matc/iuni eat rice and milk together, they must 
first a.sk each other, “pa tor tiukina?'" “Milk food shall 
I eat ? ” and if they eat hone\' together, they must say “ tein 
tinkina?” Two female malc/iuni ea.\.\ng together must also 
use these formuL'e, but they are not said when a man is eating 
in company with his female matchiini, though possibly the 
two would never actually cat at the same time. 

Male matchuni have also to go through a ceremoii}- when 
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they pass in company over either of the two sacred rivers 
of the Todas, the Paikara Teipakh; and the Avalanche 
fPakhwar). As the two men approach the river, they pluck 
and chew some grass, and each man says to the other 
tudrikina, ph kudrikina ?" — “Shall I throw the river (water), 
shall I cross the river? ’ or, instead of the second sentence, 
the}’ ma}’ say " p'o pukkkina ?" — “Shall I enter the river?” 
They then go to the side of the river and each man dips 
his hand in the water and throws a handful away from him 
three times and then tliey cross the river, each with the right 
arm outside the cloak as is usual when crossing tlicsc sacred 
streams. 

If the luatduDii cross on a Tuesda}-, Frida}’ or Saturda}’ ' 
they do not throw water, but arc content with chewing the 
grass, and if the funeral ceremonies of a person belonging to 
the clan of either are not complete the water will not be 
thrown. 

This ccremoii}’ pcrfoimed b}' niatchuni when crossing a 
sacred river was said to be connected with the Icgenrl given 
on p. 592, in which two luatf/nnii m'c concerned. 

' I’roporlj the ^ImuM imI Uo :U .ill on llieM- il.iiN (sir p. 
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The custom of infant marriage is well established among 
the Toclas, and a child is often married when only two or 
three }'ears of age. When a man wishes to arrange a marriage 
for his .son, he choo.ses a suitable girl, who should be, and very 
often is, the tnatcliiiui of the boy. the daughter of his mother's 
brother or of his father’s sister. The father visits the parents 
of the girl, and if the marriage is satisfactorilv arranged he 
returns homo after staying for the night at the village. A 
few da\-s later the father takes the boy to the home of his 
intended wife. They take with them the loin-cloth called 
tadrp as a wc elding gift and the boy performs the kahnelpudit/iti 
salutation to the father and mother of the girl, and also to her 
brothers, both older and younger than himself, and then gives 
the tadrp to the girl. Father and son stay for one night at 
the girl’s village and return home on the following morning. 
Sometimes the girl returns with them to the village of her 
future husband, but, much more commonly, she remains at her 
own home till .she is fifteen or si.vtecn years of age. 

If a man has not been married in childhoorl he ma_\- 
undertake the arrangement of his marriage himself, and \ isit 
the jjarents of the girl unaccompanied by his father ; and in 
this case the girl may at once join her husband if she is old 
enough. 

I'rom the time of the child-marriage the bo_\- has to gi\-e a 
tadrp twice a year until the girl is ten years old, when its 
place is taken by a piitkiili. The tadrp which is gi\-en at first 
is very small, worth perhaps only four anna'., but as the girl 
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becomes older it is expected that the garment ^'hall become 
larger and more valuable. 

If any member of the girl’s famih' should die it is expected 
that the boy s family shall on each occasion gi\'e a sum of 
eight annas or a rupee. This gift is called tinkanik panm 
utpimi, or “ we gi\ c a piece of inone\' tt> the purse. ’ 

Forincrh’ the bo\’'s family had also to contribute one of the 
buffaloes killerl at the funeral, but this custom is now obsolete. 
I'he contribution of buffaloes and mone)- from the boy to his 
parents-in-law is called podri. I'he b(')y has to take part in a 
ceremony at the funeral in which a cloth is laid on the dead 
body, and with this ceremonv there is as.sociated a further 
gift of one rupee, paid to the relatives of the dead persim b\' 
the family of the boy who has married into the family of the 
decea.scd see p. 35>^ • 

Certain ceremonies are [terfonned shortly before the girl 
reaches the ago of [niberty. One is called putkuH tazdr utiti, 
nr " mantle over he puts," in which a man belonging to the 
I'artharol if the girl is Teivali, and to the Teix aliol if she is 
Tarthar, comes in the day-time to the village of the girl and 
Iving down he-'ide her puts his mantle over her so that it 
covers b(ith and remains there for a few minutes. 

I'ourteen or fifteen da\ s later a man of strong physique, 
who ma\' belong to either dix'ision and to any clan, except 
that of the girl, comes and stays in the \illage for one night 
and has intercourse with the girl. I'his must take place 
before jniberty, and it seemed that there were few things 
regarded as more disgraceful than that this ceremoin- should 
be delayed till after this period. It might be a subject of 
reproach aiul abuse for the remainfler of the woman’s life, and 
it was cN'en sairl that men might refuse to marry her if this 
ceremony had not been performed at the proper time. 

It is usuall}- some years later, when the girl is about fifteen 
or sixteen, that she joins her husbanrl and goes to live with 
him at his village. The parents of the husband announce 
that the}- will fetch the girl on a certain da}-, which must be 
one of two or three dat's of the week,* different f<->r each 
clan. I'he husband, accompanied b}- his father and a male 

' i'lu- jiii'i'iMe lulr i-s ihat rht* (j.n inU''r u<ti i>r- a \\\ . 
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relative of the same clan, goes to the village of the girl, and 
the three are feasted with rice and jaggery. The husband 
puts five rupees into the pocket of the girl’s mantle and then 
takes her home. There is no ceremony of any kind, not 
even the salutation such as was performed at the original 
ceremon)'. 

If the youth does not wish to live with the girl when the 
time arrives, he may annul the marriage b\’ giving one buffalo 
as a fine (kwadr) to the girl’s parents ; but, on the other hand, 
the parents of the girl have to return as many buffaloes as he 
may have given as pbdri at funeral ceremonies. 

If the girl refuses to join her husband the fine is heavier, 
and at the present time usually amoimts to five or ten buffa- 
loes, the number being settled by a council according to the 
circumstances of the people. The girl’s family must also 
return any buffaloes given as podri. According to Harkness 
the fines were in his day much heavier ; three buffaloes when 
the man annulled the marriage, and as many as fifty when 
this was done by the woman (".see p. 538), and the Todas 
acknowledge that the fine for refusing to fulfil the marriage 
contract is now lighter than it used to be. 

When a girl goes to join her husband she may be given 
clothing or ornaments by her parents or brothers, and their 
gifts are known as adrpani or do\vr\’, but I could not learn 
that there were any definite regulations prescribing what should 
be given. It seemed also that occasionally buffaloes might 
be given as adrpant. 


The Regulation of Marriage 

The Todas have very definite restrictions on the freedom of 
individuals to marry. One of the most important of these is 
that which prevents intermarriage between the Tartharol and 
the Teivaliol. The.se groups are endogamous divisions 
of the Toda people. Although a Teivali man is strictly 
prohibited from marrying a Tarthar woman, he may take 
a woman of this division to live with him at his village, 
the man being known as the inokhthodvaiol of the woman. 
This connexion, which will be more full\- considered at 
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the end of this chapter, may be regarded as a recognised 
form of marriage, but it differs from the orthodox form 
in that the children of the union belong to the division of 
the mother. They do not, however, belong to her clan, but 
to that of her legal husband. Similarlj', the .same kind of 
conne.xion may be formed between a Tarthar man and a 
Teivali woman, but in this case the woman is not allowed to 
live at the village of the mok/it/iodvaiol, who may either \ isit 
her occa.sionall)- or go to live at her village. 

It has already been mentioned that each of the two divisions 
of the Toda communit_\' is divided into a number of septs or 
clans, and these are definite cxogamous groups. No man or 
woman may marry a member of his or her own clan, but must 
marr}’ into another clan. This restriction app!ie.s even to the 
members of clans which are known to have sej)arated from 
one another in recent tim.es. Thus, among the Tartharol 
certain members of the Melgarsol separated from the main 
group, and their descendants have formed a .separate group or 
groups known as the Kidmadol and Karshol (see p. 664;, but 
although the separation took place man)’ \ears ago there 
still remains a definite prohibition against a marriage of 
members of these clans with the Melgars people. The clans 
of Pedrkars and Kulhem among the Teivaliol arc offshoots of 
the Kuudrol, but here the separation seems to have occurred 
so long ago that the common origin is not regarded as a bar to 
marriage. 

In the whole of the genealogical record gi\en in the tables 
at the end of the volume there is not a single case in which 
marriage has occurred between two members of the same clan. 

Among many races at or below the stage of culture of the 
Todas prohibition of marriage within the clan is usual 1 \’ 
accompanied by prohibition of se.xual intercourse, and such 
intercourse is regarded as incest and often as the greatest of 
crimes. It is doubtful whether there is an)- such strict pro- 
hibition among the 'I'odas. In the qualifying cerernon)- for 
the office of palol known as tesherst, it is ordained that the 
woman who takes part in the ceremon)- shall be one who has 
never had intercourse with one of her own clan, and I was 
told that it was far fro.n eas)- to find .-.uch a woman. I’he 
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fact, however, that this restriction should exist in connexion 
with a ceremony suggests that even to the Todas there is 
something reprehensible in intercourse between man and 
woman of the same clan (see also p. 530 ;. 

There are certain special prohibitions against marriage 
between members of certain clans. Among the Tartharol 
the Panol arc not allowed to many the Kanndrsol, a pro- 
hibition said to be due to the murder of Parden b\- Kwoten, 
and it is said that since that day no marriage has ever taken 
place between the clans of the two men. In the genealogical 
record there is no case in which these two clans have 
intermarried. 

I was also told that the people of Alelgars and Kwddrdoni 
might not intermarry, but there arc three c.xampics of such 
marriages in the genealogies. I could not obtain an\- reason 
for the restriction, and the information is probably in- 
correct. The restrictions on marriage between the people 
of Melgars and those of Kidmad and Karsh have already 
been considered. 

Among the 'i'ei\’aliol there are also prohibitions against 
intermarriage between certain clans. The people of Piedr 
may not marry those of Kusharf Judging from the 
genealogical record, the prohibition is not strictly followed, 
for three such marriages have taken place in recent times. 
In one of these cases, however, in which a Piedr man marrierl 
a Kusharf woman, the woman soon became seriously ill, and 
the marriage was annulled. I could obtain no reason for the 
jrrohibition of marriage between these two clans. Marriage 
was also prohibited between the Piedro! and the Pedrkarsol, 
this being due to a com|)arati\-el}- recent quarrel between 
members of the two clans, of which an account is gi\cn in 
Chapter XXVIIl. 

1 have anal\-sed the genealogical records with the view of 
ascertaining whether certain clans intermarr_\- with an\- 
special frequenc}-, .Among the Tartharol, I find that the 
people of Xddrs marr\’ most frcciuentl}- those (jf Kars and 
Taradr. The Karsol, the large.st of the Parthar clans, 
distribute their marriages widel\' o\cr the whole Tarthar 
division. The Panol chiefly marry with Kars and .Melgars. 
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'I'he Taradrol have married most often with Xddrs, Kars and 
Melgars. Keradr, a \ ery small clan, shows no special pre- 
dilection. The people of Kanodrs have intermarried most 
often with Kwodrdoni, Pam, Kars and Melgars. The people 
of Kwodrdoni marr^’ most often people (jf Kanodrs, Kars 
and Xidrsi. 'I'he Pamol have married chiefly with Kanodrs, 
Kars and Melgars. iMost of the Xidrsi marriages ha\ c been 
with Kars. Phe Melgarsol have married in fairl_\’ equal 
proportions people of Xddrs, Kars, 'Paraclr and Pam. 

Phese facts are interesting in that they show that there is 
a tendency for the three clans of Xddrs, Kars and 'Paraclr to 
intermarr}-. These are not onl\- the most important 'Parthar 
clans, but they occupj’ the same district of the hills, in the 
centre and towards the north and north-west. Similarly, the 
clans (jf Kanddrs, Kwdclrdoni and Pam, situated towards the 
north-east and east, show a distinct tendency to intermarry. 
I'urther, the dielgarsol, who form a special group standing 
somewhat apart from the rest, distribute their marriages fairl}- 
ecpialh’, but have often married with Pam, a clan seated near 
them geographically. 

'Phe analysis of the genealogies shows that the geographical 
distribution of the 'Partharol on the hills has had a definite 
influence on the intermarriage of the different clans. 

Among the 'Peivaliol, intermarriage has been greatly influ- 
enced by the enormous size of the Kuudrol as compared with 
the other clans (')f the di\ ision. In order to marry outside 
their own clan, the people of Kuudr have married nearly 
all the axailable members of the other clans of the 'Peivaliol, 
leaving very few to intermarry with one another. 'Phus the 
genealogies record 16 1 marriages between Kuudrol and 
members of the other five Peivali clans, leaving only sixteen 
marriages between the members of those five clans. Owing 
to the enormous development of one clan, the Peivali division 
has almost come to be in the position of a communitx’ with a 
dual marrying organisation in which every member of one 
group must marr_\’ a member of the other group, but there is 
no reason whatever to think that this is due to an_\- other 
reas(jn than the e.xcessive development of one clan in 
numbers. 
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On studying the marriages in detail, it is found that the 
Kuudrol have married members of the Piedr clan most 
frequentl)', but this is chiefly because the Piedrol stand second 
to the Kuudrol in point of numbers, although it is also 
furthered by the restriction in marriage between Piedr and 
Kusharf. I'he marriages of the Kuudrol with other clans 
seem to be determined more b\- the numbers available 
than by any predilection for special clans. 

Both Pedrkars and Kulhem are said to be offshoots of the 
Kuudrol, but apparently the .separation is so remote that 
the common origin is not regarded as a bar to marriage. 
It is possible that the necessity of providing spouses for 
the Kuudrol has tended to break down a restriction which 
probably once existed. 

The Todas have never married jieople outside their own 
community, and a strong prejudice against such marriages 
still exists. This maj' be illustrated b)' two recent cases. 

A woman, married in the usual waj’, was di\ orccd b)' her 
husband because she became ill. She returned to her own 
home, where she was visited by a Tamil blacksmith. The 
latter was \’er)' anxious to marry the woman anri on one 
occasion took her awaj- to the plains, but she was followed 
by her relatives and brought back to her home. Later she 
married two Toda brothers and was taken b\' them to their 
village, but she was followed by the blacksmith, who brought 
her back to the x illage of her parents. The 'Podas seem 
to have no strong objection to her relations with the stranger 
so long as she remains among themsehes. 

In the other case a woman about twebc years ago was 
visited b)' a rich Mohammedan who ga\e money to her 
husbands, and it was said also that he bribed the chief Toda 
people, i.e., the members of the council. The Mohammedan 
wished ver\^ much to marry the woman and for a sum of 
money the Todas consented. After the woman had lived 
for a few daj-s in the bazaar with her new husband, her 
relatives came and took her away, and I was told that the 
Mohammedan took the loss .so much to heart that he died 
of grief, but my informants were doubtful whether his grief 
was due to the loss of his wife or whether it was because 
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he had impoverished himself by the bribes which he had 
given. Here again the people appear to have had no 
objection to the relations of the woman with the Moham- 
medan so long as she remained in the community. 

Kixshii’ and Marriai;!'. 

The members of his own clan are not the only kin whom a 
man is not allowed to marry. The Todas have a general 
term, pttliol, for tho.se relatives whose intermarriage is 
prohibited. The term is applied by a man not only to the 
women whom he may not marry, but also to the families 
in general into which he may not marry : thus a man ma\- 
speak of other men as his ptilioh meaning by this that he 
may not marry their sisters. This, however, is onl)- a loo.se 
way of using the word, and, putting on one side this sense 
in which the word may be used, the following are the puliol 
of a man : — 

ii. The daughters of his father's brothers, whom he would 
call akka or enda, according to age. 

ii.: The daughters of his mother's sisters, also akka or 
cuda. 

I'iii.j 'I'he sisters of his father and conversely the daughter-- 
of his sisters, /.c., his niiimi and his iiiaitkiigh. 

!,iv. j The daughters of the sisters of his father's father, i.c., 
of the sisters of his pian. 

The relatives under the first head will be members of the 
same clan as the man, and the prohibition of marriage between 
puliol under this head may be regarded as a restriction 
dependent on either clanship or kinship. 

There seemed to be n<j doubt, however, that in conne.xion 
with marriage, a man alwaj’s thought of these relatives as 
puliol, a term which denotes certain kin, to whatever clan 
they may belong. So far as I could ascertain, if a man thought 
of a given woman, he thought of her as one, or not one, of his 
puliol, and it seemed to me in several cases as if it came 
almost as a new idea to .some of the Todas that his puliol 
included all the people of his own clan. 

If I am right in this, it means that it is the bond of blood- 
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kinship which a Toda has chiefly in his mind when he 
considers whether he may or may not marry a given woman. 
He has not two kinds of prohibited affinity, one depending on 
clan relations, and another on relations of blood-kinship, but 
he has only one kind of prohibited affinitv-, to which he gives 
the general term puliol, including certain kin through the 
father and certain kin through the mother, and there is no 
evidence that he considers the bond of kinship in one case as 
different from the other as regards restriction on marriage. 

The fact that the Toda includes all those kin whom he may 
not marry under one general term, and that the kin in question 
include members both of his own and other clans, goes to show 
that the Todas recogni.se the blood-kinship as the restrictive 
agencv- rather than the bond produced by membership of the 
same clan. 

The anal_\'sis of the genealogical record has .shown that 
these restrictions on marriage are enforced. 1 have alreadj' 
stated that the genealogies show no single case in which 
mariiage has occurred between members of the same clan, /'.c., 
between pitliol who come under the first head in the list 
given above. 

I have also failed to fiiul a .single case in which marriage 
has taken place between the children of two own sisters, or of 
marriage between the children of two women who would call 
each other "sister’’ whose names occur in the same genea- 
logical table. 'I'hus 1 ha\e found no case in which a marriage 
has taken place between the children of two women so closely 
related to one another as I’unzucleimi and Xasturs, of Table 
J, these women being first cousins according to our s)-stem of 
kinship. 

It would be a prolonged task t(j ascertain whether marriage 
ewer takes place among the Tartharol between the children 
of two clan-sisters in the widest sense, and I do not know 
whether such marriage ma\' not sometimes occur. 

Among the Teivaliol marriages between clan-sisters even 
in the widest sense must be very rare owing to the fact that 
nearly all marriages take place between people of Kuudr on 
the one hand and members of the five other Teivali clans 
(Ml the other. Since in most ca.se,s two women of any one 
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of these five clans marr}' men of Kuudr, marriage between 
their children would be restricted under the first prohibition, 
and similarl}' the children of two Kuudr women could only 
intermarry in those cases in which members of the other five 
clans have married one another. Among the Teivaliol, I do 
not believe that marriages take place between the children of 
sisters in the widest sense, and I have little doubt that the\' 
are ver}- exceptional among the Tartharol. 

There is no case in the genealogies in which the third 
restriction has been broken, in which a man has married his 
father’s sister or his sister’s daughter, his initiiii or his niaitkugh. 

There is at least one case in the genealogies in which there 
has been an infringement of the fourth restriction given on 
[Kige 509, The marriage of Xargudr ’be) with Toheli (5<S) 
is an example of the marriage of a man with the daughter 
of his grandfather’s .-lister. I believe that this restriction is 
part (if a wider regulation. Using Toda terms of kinship 
the law ^\■ould run : a [)crson must not marr\’ the child of 
his matchuni. The marriage of a man with the daughter of 
his grandfather’s si'-tcr, such as that of \argudr with Tolveli, 
would be an infringement (jf this law. I ha\'e only found one 
other case in the genealogies in which this law would ha\-e 
been broken, i.c.. in the marriage (»f Teitnir (5.2) and Tersveli 
Gji Tei'sveli’s father, 'I'eikudr, is the son of Kavani, the 
sister of Pareivan, Teitnir's father. Teikudr is therefore the 
/uahiiu/ii 'I'eitnir, who has married his daughter. 

I was told that though a man might not marry the daughter 
of his sister, he might marr\’ the children of this woman. I 
do not know of any such marriage and it is improbable that 
it would often come about, since it w ould involve the marriage 
of a woman with the brother of her grandfather. There is, 
howes er, iit the present time an e.xample (.)f the marriage of a 
Woman with her father’s mother’s brother, whom she woukl 
therefore call or grandfather. This is the marriage of 
Kaners and his brother Kudrievan (Gj) with Edjog (56), the 
daughter of Tuliners, the son of the sister of the two men. I 
was told, however, that this marriage met w ith a good deal of 
disapproval among the Todas, but I could not learn that 
there was an\- definite prohibition against it. 
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The Makkiage oe Matcul’xi 

While marriage with the daughter of a fatherfs brother 
and a mother’.s sister is prohibited, the daughter of a father’s 
sister or a mother’s brother is the natural wife of a man. The 
orthodox marriage is marriage between niatchuni, the children 
of brother and sister. Thus it is obv iously not nearness of 
blood-kinship in itself which acts as a restriction on marriage, 
but nearness of blood-kinship of a certain kind. 

I have analysed the genealogies to ascertain the frequencv 
with which marriages between DiatcIuDii occur. The genea- 
logical tables record about 550 marriages, of which 373 are 
Tarthar and 177 Teivali. Only a small proportion of these 
are marriages between children of own brother and sister. 
.Among the Tartharol there are 40 and among the Tei- 
valiol 25 such marriage.s, making together 65 or irS per 
cent. 

Since, however, the inatchuiti of a man include a much 
wider circle of relatives than the children of his mother’s own 
brother and father’s own sister, the number of marriages 
between uiatcliitni is very much larger than this. 

Nearly all the Teivali marriages are marriages between 
matchuni in this wider sense, while among the Tartharol 
there are also many other marriages of this kind. 

One of the reasons why the orthodox marriage custom is 
not still more commonly followed is the e.xistence of the 
practice called tererstlii, to be considered later in this chapter. 
According to this practice wives are transferred from one man 
to another, and in this transference no attention appears to be 
paid to the kinship tie. The woman, or rather girl, originally 
married to a man may have been his matchuni, but the woman 
who finally becomes his wife by the working of the tercrsthi 
custom ma\" not be and probably in most cases is not his 
matchuni. In man>- cases in the genealogies, the original 
infant marriage may have been forgotten, and the marriage 
recorded may be the result of the tercrsthi custom. If I had 
a complete record of all infant marriages, I have no doubt 
that the proportion of marriages betw'een matchuni wovAA have 
been larger. 
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In some families marriages between tnatchmu in the near 
sense occur much more frequently than in others. Thus out 
of the fort}’ niatchiuii marriages among the Tartharol, the 
husband or wife belonged to the Taradrol in fifteen cases, and 
in one large Taradr famil}’,that of Parkeidi ' 2 1 six out of eight 
children married their matchuni in the near sense. It is per- 
haps significant in this connexion that the faradrol have 
been comparatively little affected b\’ outside influences. They 
are a clan which might be expected to keep up the orthodox 
Toda custom. 

Another example of a family in which the orthodox 
marriage custom has been frequentl}- followed is that of Table 
52, where there may be found eight cases of the marriage ol 
uiatchuni in the near sense, and several others where the 
inatcitiini relationship is more distant. 

In some cases marriages ha\'e taken |>lace bet^veen the 
children of uiatchuni. Thus the marriage of L'volthli ij, 
with Sinmundeivi ; 20; among the Tartharol, and of Pangmlr 
(66) with Xelbur 154: and Kanokh (56) with Sanmidz 63; 
among the Tei\aliol, are all cases in which marriages have 
taken place between the children of two men who called one 
another inaichiini. There may be other cases, but these 
examples are [rerhaps sufficient to show that these marriages 
ma\’ be held to take the [)lace of the orthodox uiatchuni 
union. 

\\ hile marriages between uiatchuni are the rule and mar- 
riages between the children of uiatihuni certainl}’ not unlaw- 
ful, we ha\’e seen that marriage with the child of a uiatchuni 
is [)rohibited. I'rom our point ol view, this means that while 
marriage with ;i first cousin is orthodo.x, marriage with a first 
cousin once remo\'ed is unlawful, w hfle again it seems that 
marriage with a first cousin twice remoxed ma}- be kiw ful. 
The more distant tie of kinship from our point of \ iew is un- 
lawful, while the nearer is commanded. 

iMarriage with a uialchitiu may often invoKe con.siderable 
disproportion of age. In one case at the [iresent time a bo}’ 
of about two x'cars of age is married to a woman of about 
twenty. The woman, \ulnir ■ 10;, was still unmarried when 
she reached this age, so she was married to her uiatchuni. 

L L 
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Kagerikutan (25), the son of her mother’s brother. In this 
case the orthodox marriage was resorted to when the woman 
had failed to obtain a husband in any other way, although it 
involved marriage with a baby. 

In another case, the marriage of Keitkarg 38^ and Futoveli 
(49), in which the woman is considerabh' <jlder than her 
husband, the husband and wife are inatchuni. 

There is one ceremonial marriage in which the husband 
always stands in the relation of niatchitni to the wife. This 
is in the performance of the piirsittpiuii ceremon_\- at the 
funeral of a girl unmarried at the time of her death. 'Fhe boy 
who is chosen to give the bow and arrow and to act as 
the husband is always, so far as I could discover, the inatchuni 
of the dead girl. 

Similarly, if an unmarried boy dies, the girl who is chosen 
to act as his wddow should be his inatchuni. In one case of 
\vhich I have a record, the son of Tutners; 58^ died and Sotidz 
(66) was chosen to act as widow. None of the brothers of 
Fuvizveli (65), the mother of the dead boy, had at that time a 
son, so the dut\- was undertaken by the daughter of Pangudr, 
of the same clan as I’uvizveli, but belonging to a different 
family. In this case the matchum was the daughter of a clan- 
brother because there was no nearer inatchuni available. 

Keinba, who acted as husband at the funeral of Sinerani 
(see p. 394 ;i die inatchuni of the dead girl in two wa} s, as 
the son of her mother's brother and as the son of her father's 
half-sister. 

A inatchuni may be either the child of a mother's bn.ther 
or of a fathers sister, and I have e.xamined the genealogies to 
see if a man marries the daughter of his mother’s br<ither t)r 
of his father’s sister the more frequently, and find that there 
is no great difference, though the former marriage is some- 
what the more frequent. 1 here are among the Tartharol 
twenty cases in which a man has married the daughter of his 
mother’s brother, two of marriage with the daughter of a step- 
mother’s brother, and one with the daughter of a stepmother’s 
half-brother, making twenty-three cases in all. On the other 
hand, a man married the daughter of his father’s sister in 
fourteen cases, twice he married the daughter of his father’s 
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half-sister, and once the stepdaughter of his father’s sister, 
making seventeen cases in all. 

Among the Teivaliol marriages with the daughter of a 
father’s sister are the more frequent, there being fifteen of 
these as compared with ten cases of marriage with the 
daughter of a mother’s brother. There is evidently no special 
preference for either kind of marriage. 

Polyandry 

The Todas have a completely organised and definite .system 
of pol_\’andr\'. When a woman marries a man, it is understood 
that she becomes the wife of his brothers at the same time. 
When a boy is married to a girl, not only are his brothers 
Lisuall)' regarded as also the husbands of the girl, but any 
brother born later will similarly be regarded as sharing 
his older brothers’ rights. 

In the vast majority of polyandrous marriages at the 
Ijresent time, the husbands are own brothers. A glance 
through the genealogies will show the great frequenc\' of 
pol)-andr)-,^ and that in nearly every case the husbands are own 
brothers. In a few cases in which the husbands are not own 
brothers, they are clan-brothers, i.c., they belong to the same 
clan and are of the same generation. Instances of such 
marriages are those of Toridz 1,65) with Kulpakh (52; and 
Kiladrvan (60;, and of Sintharap (68; with Kuriolv (52j and 
t)nadj (57). 

There is only one instance recorded in the geneaksgies 
in wh'ch a woman had at the same time husbands belonging 
to different clans, viz,, the marriage of Kwelvtars \6o) with 
Xidshtevan of Piedr '64; and Tiitners of Kusharf iOj;. and 
in this case the men were half-brothers by the same mother, 
the fathers being of different clans. W'hile I was on the hills, 
there was a project on foot that three unmarried youths 
belonging to three dift’erent clans should have a wife in common, 
but the project was frustrated and the marriage did not take 
place. 

* In Ilf [loly.iiniry the n.iines of the hu-.baiitli .tie eiiclu^Lil in Mjiuie 

l)lacl^et^. 
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It is possible that at one time the polvaindn' (jf the Tudas 
\vas not so strictly ' fraternal ’ as it is at present, and it is 
[jerhaps in favour of this possibilit}’ that in the instance 
of pol}’andry given by Markness ^ the husbands were 
obviously not own brothers. It must be remembered, how- 
e\er, that this case came to the notice of Captain Hark- 
ness because the polyandr}- had led to disputes, and, as we 
shall see shortly, it is in those cases of polvandiw- in which the 
husbands are not own brothers that disputes arise. 

The arrangement of family’ life in the case of a poh'androus 
marriage differs according as the husbands are, (W are not, 
own brothers. 

In the former case it seemed that there is never any diffi- 
cult}-, aiid that disputes ne\-er arise. The brothers live 
together, and m}’ informants seemed to regard it as a ridi- 
culous idea tliat there should ever be disputes or jealousies 
of the kind that might be expected in such a household. 
When the wife becomes pregnant, the eldest brother ]jerformb 
the ceremony of giving the bow and arrow, but the brothers 
are all equally regarded as the fathers of the child. If 
one of the brothers leaves the rest and sets up an establish- 
ment of his own, it appeared, however, that he might lose his 
right to be regarded as the father of the children. 

If a man is asked the name of his father, he usually gives 
the name of one man unl\-, even w hen he is the offsj;ring of 
a pol}-androus marriage. I endeavoured to ascertain wh}- the 
name of one father onl}- should so often be given, and it 
seemed to me that there is no one reason for the preference. 
Often one of the fathers is more prominent and influential 
than the othei'N, and it is natural in such cases that the son 
should speak of himself as the son of the more important 
member of the community. Again, if only one of the 
fathers of a man is alive, the man will alwa}s speak of the 
living pers(jn as his father; thus Siriar (20) always sp(_)ke of 
ireheidi as his father, and even after Ireheidi is dead, it seems 
probable that he will .so have fallen into the custom of speaking 
of the latter as his father that he will continue to do so, 
and it will onl}' be when his attention is especiall}- directed 

^ See hl2^ iicc'jiuil at the eml 'if this t hapwi. 
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to the point that he will .say that Aladbeithi wa.s also his 
father. 

V 

111 most of the genealogies, the descent is traced from some 
one man, but there can be no doubt whatever that this man 
was usually only one of several brothers, and the probable 
reason wh\’ one name only is remembered is that this name 
ivas that of an important member of the commimit}', or of the 
last surviving of the brother-husbands. 

When the husbands arc not own brothers, the arrangements 
become more complicated. When the husbands live to- 
gether as if they were own brothers there is rarely any diffi- 
cult}'. If, on the other hand, the husbands live at different 
villages, the usual rule is that the w'ife shall live with each 
husband in turn, usually for a month at a time, but there is 
\’cry considerable elasticity in the arrangement. 

It is in respect of the ‘fatherhood of the children in these 
cases of non-fraternal polyandry that we meet with the most 
interesting feature of Toda social regulations. When the 
wife of two or more husbands not own brothers; becomes 
pregnant, it is arranged that one of the husbands shall per- 
form the ccremonv of giving the bow and arrow. The hus- 
band who carries out this ceremon}- is the father of the child 
for all social puigw.scs ; the child belongs to the clan of this 
husband if the clans of the husbands differ and to the famil}' 
of this husband if the families only differ. When the wife 
again becomes pregnant, another husband may perform the 
pursittl'inii ceremon}', and if so, this husband becomes the 
father of the child ; but more common!}' the piirsiitpiiiii cere- 
mony is not performed at all during the second pregnane}', 
and in this case the seconrl child belongs to the first husband, 
i.c., to the husband who has already given the bow and arrow. 
L’suall}' it is arranged that the first two or three children 
shall bekrng to the fiist husband, and that at a succeeding 
pregnane}' ' third or fourth , another husband shall gi\ e the 
bow and arri iw, and, in consequence, become the father not 
only of that child, but of all succecrling children till some one 
else gi\'cs the bow and arrow. 

' I u-si' the* tciiii * in-siiMil of ‘ [utcinit) ‘ liccaii'sc ilic lattLi u-nn 

''Ccin-s Li> a mc.iiun;^ xsluch iluc'' not lo the T«)«Li n'dion “i ‘ faiht-u’ 
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The fatherhood of a child flepends eiitirel)' on ihn piirsnt- 
piuii ceremon\", so much so that a dead man is regarded as 
the father of a child if no other man has performed the essen- 
tial ceremonyd 

In the only case in the genealogies in which the husbands 
of a woman were of different clans, it happened there were 
on!}’ two children, and that one father gave the bow and 
arrow for the first child and the other for the second. 

If the husbands .separate, each husband takes with him 
those children who are his by virtue of the pursutpitm cere- 
mony. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the close association of 
the pol}’andr}' of the Todas with female infanticide. .A.s we 
have seen, the Todas now profess to have completel}' given 
up the practice of killing their female children, but it is highh- 
probable that the practice is still in vogue to some c-Ktent. It 
has certainl}’, however, diminished in frequenc}-, and the con- 
sequent increase in the proportion of women is leading to 
some modification in the associated po!yandr\'. 

It has been stated by most of those who have written about 
the I'odas that the custom of polyandry is d}’ing out, but a 
glance at the genealogies will show that the institution is in 
full working (jrder even in the case of the infant marriages 
which arc being contracted at the present time. There is, 
however, some reason to believe that it is now less fre(]uent 
for all the brothers of a famih’ to have one wife onl}- in 
common. A study of the genealogies ^hows that often each 
brother has his own wife, or tlrat several brothers ha\c more 
than one wife between them. It seemed to me, however, 
almost certain that in these ca.scs the brothers have the wi\ es 
in common. In compiling the genealogies, one informant 
would give me the names of two or more brothers each with 
one wife, while another would give me the name of one 
brother with two or three wives, and woulrl ,sa\- that the other 
brothers had the same wives. When I pointed out the dis- 
crepanc}- and asked which was the true account, the}- usuall_\- 
saitl it made no difference and were almost contemptuous 
because I seemed to think that there was an}- disagreement 

^ Imh .lit in^Unce. "cc ]i. 5 
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between the two \'ersions. I think it probable that it hti> 
become less frequent for several brothers to have only one 
wife in common, but I am ver\' doubtful whether this indicates 
any real decrease in the prevalence of polyandr)-. 

It seems to me that the correct waj' of describing the present 
condition of Toda societ\- is to say that pol_\'andry is as 
prevalent as ever, but that, owing to the greater number of 
women, it is becoming associated with polygyny. When 
there arc two brothers it docs not seem that each takes a 
wife for himself, but rather that the\' take two \\ives in 
common. 

It is probable that this will lead in time to a state of 
societ}’ in which each brother will come to regard one wife as 
his own ; and in a few cases it seemed to me that there was 
alread}' a tendenc}- in this direction. If this forecast should 
be fulfilled, the custom of monogam)- among the Todas will 
have been developed out of pol)-andr)- through a stage of 
combined polvandi)- and pol\-g\-n\-. 

One case happened during m\- \-isit which seemed to indicate 
that though se\’eral brothers might be regarded as husbands 
of a woman, the part of husband for ceremonial purposes 
might be taken onl)- b\- one or two of them. In this case I 
was told that four brothers had one wife, but when the wife 
died onl)' two of the brothers acted as widowers and performed 
the ceremonies associated with that condition. When I asked 
for an explanation of this, I was then told that the other two 
brothers were not husbands, but 1 strongl)- suspected that this 
was a mere device to enable two of the brother.s to avoid the 
disabilities attendant on the condition of widowerhood. I have 
very little doubt that while the woman was alive, all the four 
brothers were her husbands, but after her death it became 
convenient to assume that only two had been husbands, 
leaving the others free from the restrictions of widower- 
hood. 

Wanv writers have believed that the widel)- spread custom 
of the L.evirate is a relic of polyandrv. If it were true that 
the custom of p()l)-andry is dying out among the Todas, this 
[leople mighit have provided material for the stud)- of the 
relations of pol)’andr)- and the Levirate. It will be obvious, 
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however, from the accoiitit already ^'ivcn, that pulx'andr}’ ^til! 
strongly established among the Todas. Still, there are a tew 
cases in the genealogies which seem to show that when two 
brothers had different wives, and one brother died, the widow 
might be taken by the surviving brother. Thus, in d'able 34, two 
brothers, IMatovan and Kemners, had one wife. Sargveli, while 
Atcharap had his own wife, Piiners. When Alatovan died, 
Sargveli was regarded as the wife of both Atcharap and 
Kemners, 1 Again, after the deaths of Mulpolivan and 
Peigvan (3J, the widow of Xersveli was married b\’ Perol, the 
clan-brother (first coiisinj of the husband. 

In other cases, the widow of one brother has not become 
the wife of her husband's brothers, but has married elsewhere ; 
and though the evidence is necessarih- ver}- unsati.sfactor)-, 
it .seems on the whole probable that the Todas show 
no special relation between [loiyandry and the Lc\'iratc 
custom. 

If the widow marries a man who is not one rif the brothers 
of her dead husband, the new husband has to pa\- a certain 
number of buffaloes. lie does not, however, gi\-c these 
buffaloes to the brothers of the dead man, but to his children : 
thu.s, when Karnisi of Pam 137 died, his widow , Xcrsaveli, 
married .Mutthu\-an 434) of Kanfidrs, who paid fourteen 
buffaloes to Pungievan, the son of Karnisi. I'his pa\-ment of 
buffaloe.s is known tcrkudrichti, "compensation he gives," 
and it is the custom for the number of buffaloes in this case 
to be twice the number gix'en b\' the dead man for his wife ; 
in thi.s case Karnisi had taken Xcrsaveli from another man 
for .seven buffaloes. 

In relation to the Le\ irate, the imjiortant point here is that 
the buffaloes arc paid to the sons of the dead husbands, not to 
his brothers. 

I do not think that the Todas provide aii}- definite evidence 
towards the solution of the vexerl question of the relation 
between polyandry and infanticide. It is pos.sible that at 
their first arrival in the Xilgiri Hills, the Todas had few 
soLirccs of food, and had a severe struggle for e.xistence ; that 

’ Ji Will 1)0 imiicotl ihal I am tlu* loim • Lownatc' in a widoi •M.n>o than 

that in which il s'-meiinios omph •\ oti, fm w is n. >i a t luhlj, ^ p], . 
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llie}- therefore aflopterl the practice of female infanticide, and 
that poh-andry fallowed as a cunseqLience. At the present 
and during recent times there has certainh’ been no economical 
motive for infanticide, and I am verv' doubtful w hether it has 
ever existed. I think it far more piobable that the Todas 
brouj^ht the practice of polyandr_\- with them when the\- came 
to the Xilgiris ; but if this view should be adopted, there is 
still no evidence to show whether they also brought infanticide 
with them, or whether this custom developed owing to the 
fact that pnh’andry diminished the need for female children. 


PoLvr.vxv 

In the last section we have seen that there is a tendenc}' 
for the pol\-andr\- of the Todas to become combined with 
{wl_\-g\-ny. Two brothers, who in former times would have 
had one wife between them, may now take two wives, but as 
a general rule the two men ha\'c the two wi\'es in common. 
In addition, polygyny of the more ordinary kind e.xists 
among the 'I'odas, and is probably now increasing in fre- 
quency, as one- ol' the results of the diminished female 
infanticirle. 

One e.xamplc of pcilvgA’iiv is the marriage of Kuriolv '56 
with two wives, one of about the same age as himself, the 
other a \ oung wife whom he shares with Onadj 57 . In 
another case Odrkurs 1 ', h<is two wives, the second wife 
being a }-oung girl rccentl)’ marrierl in the hope of obtaining 
a son see p. 550 . 

There is one example of pol\'g_\'ny in the genealogies in 
which a \T)ung bo_\-, .Mokudr of Xidrsi qe , has two wives, 
both }-oung girls. lie has been doubh' married in order that 
he inav get rid of one of his wives by the tarrsllii custom 
and so become rich. lie has been married to two wives 
in order that he ma}- sell one. 

\\ hen a man or a group of men have more than one 
wife, the two wi\'es usualh' live together at the same village, 
but sometimes they li\c at different villages, the husband 
or husbands moving about from one village to the other. 
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Exchange or Biojtiier and Sifter 

Although I was not told tliat it was the custoin for a 
brother and sister of one clan to marry a sister and brother 
of another, examination of the genealogies makes it clear 
that this frequently happens. A good example which ma}’ 
be cited is the marriage of Kiiriolv ' 5 -; "'ith Punaveli :65,i, 
while Sinkdrs, the sister of Kuriolv, married the three brothers 
of runaveli. Two other similar instances may be found in 
Table 53, and they are of general occurrence throughout the 
genealogies. 

In some communities this custom of exchange ii definitely 
connected with the bride-price, which ma\- be so large as 
almost to compel a man to give his sister in exchange for the 
wife he takes from another clan. In the case of the Todas 
the bride-price is so inconsiderable that it is unlikely that it 
would form a motive for exchange, and I think it improbable 
that in such marriages as those cited abo\'e, the idea of 
exchange is even definitely formulated, but that the com- 
bination of marriages comes about fi.ir such <.)b\'ious reascjns 
as ma_\- occur in any commimiU'. The marriage of iiiatchuni, 
if widely practised, would obviousl)- lead to an appearance of 
exchange, anrl it may be that among the Todas this is the 
chief cause of its occurrence. 

Similarl)-, iimtances will be found in the genealogies of two 
brothers ' or two groups of brothers; marrying sisters. An 
e.xample may be given from Table 53, where Orzevan 
marries one woman and his two brothers marr\- her sister. 
Another instance may be found in Table 58. 

In several cases in which a man or group of men ha\e had 
two wives the wives have been related. Thus, Kutthurs ,13 
and his brothers first married Tedjvcli 16 . After her death, 
Kutthurs, the only surviving brother, married Sabnir '34 , the 
daughter of Arsner, Tedjvcli’s sister. Again, Paners '33 1 and 
his brothers first married Perg\'oli, and when she died they 
married her brother’s daughter. Pungusi\an 531 married 
his vintchuni, Sinodz i'68), and when she was taken from 
him by the tcrcrslJii custom, he married Sintharap, her sister. 
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There ih often \ery y^reat disproportion of ape in Tocla 
marriages. I ha\e airead}’ given two cases in wliich the 
woman is the older, in eacli of which the disproportion of 
age is due to tlie custom of marrying a inatchuui. More 
commonh’ the man is much the older, and there are at the 
present* time many cases in which clderl)' men are married 
to }'oung girls. This is partly due to the practice of infant 
marriage. Unless a widower can take advantage of the 
tcrcrstlii custom, which is alwat's e-vpensive, he may have 
to marry a child and wait till she has reached a marriage- 
able age. Thus, Kddrner, mj’ guitle, lost his wife some years 
ago, and then married a girl whose present' age is onl}' 
thirteen, Kddrner being fort\'-two. The girl is still li\'ing 
with her parents, and will probabl}’ not go to her husband 
for another three or four years. 


Tin: CfsioM Of ‘ Tekkisstui ’ 

I'he marriage tic among the I'odas at the present time has 
become vcr\' loose. Wives arc con-.tanth’ transferred from 
one husband, or groU[) of husbands, to another, the new 
husband nr husbands paying a certain number r)f buflaloes to 
the old. The amount of tlic com|)cnsati<'>n or ter is settled 
b_\- a council, and from this the transaction has recci\’ed its 
name of tcrcrstlii, or “ com[)en'>atii.)n he tells .decide^ 

There is much reason to believe that this custom has 
altered its character in recent times. I was tokl that 
formcrl}- the custom onl\- a|)pliefl to cases in which a man 
had lost his nife b}- death. If he wished to marr_\- a woman 
who was airead)' the wife of another or others, he went to the 
father of the woman ami asked for his consent, d'he father 
would consult with two other elders, and if the)' were in favour 
of the proposed transaction the three elders w'ould go to the 
woman, and if the)' obtained her consent thc)' then went to 
her husband for bus. If hu'.b.'ind or wife were unwilling to be 
partcfl notliing was done, but if both consented, thc new' and 

^ In i()02. 
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the old hubband, the father of the woman, and the two elders 
met and decided on the number of buffaloes to be given as ter 
or compensation. This meeting was called tcrcrsthi. The 
ter had to be paid within a month, and all the buffaloes given 
had to be females. The man who was gi\ ing up the w'oman 
went to the village of the new husband and received his 
buffaloes, of which he was allowed to choose a certain number. 
If he had been awarded more than four buffaloes, he might 
choose three, if four or less, he might only choose two. Among 
the Tartharol, a man would usuall\- choose 'ieursulir. and 
among the Tcivaliol, 

.At the present time the number of buffaloes given as ter 
\'aries very greatly ; the most frequent number is three, but 
often more are given, and in one case, about ten \’ears ago, a 
man had to give twcnty-fi\-e. The number seems to depend 
largel)- on the size of the herd pos.sessed b)-'thc man takdng 
a new wife. The more buffaloes he has, the more he has 
to pa\’. 

When the buffaloes arc given, the new husband has to give 
a feast, after which the old husbaufl drives away his buffaloes. 
In a recent case Teigudr <)f X<')drs fg! harl taken Cwcr from 
Xertolvan and Palpa of Pan :'i6) for nine buffaloes. Those 
two men went to the village of Tedshteiri, where Teigudr was 
living, and were feasted, the food being cooked on nine ovens, 
corresponding to the number of the buffaloes. This cor- 
respondence between the number of the ovens and of the 
buffaloes given as ter, suggests that there may have been some 
definite ceremonial in connexion with this feast of which 1 
failed to obtain an account. 

The custom of tcrcrsthi has some reason on its side. 
Wherever infant marriage e.xists in a small communit)-, it 
must often happen that a widower finds all the women of his 
community married, and without some machincr)- b}- which 
he is allowed to take the wife of another, he must remain 
unmarried or be content with marriage to a mere child. 
Even at the pre.scnt time, we have seen that an adult man 
who has lost his wife may marry a girl onl\- a few j-cars 
of age.' 

‘ Fur .rn in^t.incc in ihu [Ust j>, 53S, 
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At the present time the custom of tercrsthi has a far wider 
range. It is ut)\ious that when a widower takes the wife of 
another lie is simply transferring his difficult}', and the man 
whose wife he has taken will have to seek a new partner. It 
often happens that a man takes the wife of a bo}' married, 
perhaps, to a girl of about the same age as himself, and when 
this boy reaches manhood he will have to seek a wife and 
will naturally try to obtain the wife of another rather than be 
content with a child perhaps only three or four \'ears of age. 
It would be impossible that such a custom as that of tercrsthi 
should remain limited in scope, but there is no doubt that at 
the present day it has become the custom for ain- man who 
takes a fancy for the wife of another to endeavour to obtain 
her for himself, and I was told that he would give large bribes 
to the elders of the Todas to attain his object. It .seems 
quite clear that, at tlie present time, it is not considered 
necessai'}' to obtain the consent either of the wife or of the 
husband, and in some cases the wife has been taken from her 
husbaiul b\' force. ^ 

In some recent cases the aggriex'ed parties in such disjjutes 
have appealed to the Government, and during m\' visit a 
petition was being drawn u[) for [iresentation to the Governor 
of Madras, asking that the abuses of the tercrsthi custom 
should be remedied. 


Dnokei', 

Divorce e.xists among the Todas quite ajiart from the trans- 
ference of wives just considered. 

I was told that a man divorces his wife for two re,isun.s. 
and for two only, the first reason being that the wife is a fool 
and the second that she will not work, llarrenness is not 
generally regarded as a reason for divorce, though I was told 
of one case in which a man had sent away his wife on this 
account. It seemed more usual in such a case to take a 
second wife. In some cases the illness of the husband has 
been regarded as a ground for divorce. Intercourse between 


- For an iiibUnce bee p. 535. 
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a wife and another man is not regarded as a reason for divorce 
but rather as a perfectly natiual occurrence. 

W’hen a man divorces his wife, the woman’s people usually 
complain to the imini or council, but if it is decided that the 
man shall take his wife back, there appears to be no wa_\’ of 
compelling him to do so. In any case the husband pays 
a fine {ki>jady) of one buffalo to the wife's people, just as 
he would have done if he had refused to take her w hen 
she reached the marriageable age, but he receives back 
any buffaloes he may have gi\'en as p'odri. Even if the 
council decides that the man ought to take his wife back 
and he refuses, a fine greater than one buffalo cannot be 
inflicted. 

If the divorced woman re-marries, the previous husband 
does not receive an_\'thing, and any buffaloes given become 
the property of the woman’s famih'. 


Tills AIuKIlTUUliITI iN'.STITUTIOX 

In addition to the regular m<irriage, there is am.ither re- 
cognised mode of union between men and women, which 
is called uiohdithoditi. The man who becomes the n.nisort 
of a woman in this way is called her moklithodvaiol — \'iz., 
" man who keeps inok/id ^ and the woman is calleil 
vaitac,>itokli — viz., “woman who joins.’’ The uiokhthoditi 
union differs from the regular marriage in one important 
respect. It may be, and usually is, formed between Tarthar 
men and Teivali wajincn, or between Teivali men and Tarthar 
women. The great majorit}- of instances of which I heard 
were of this kind. One woman might have more than one 
ULokhthodvaiol, the largest number of which I heard being 
three. SimilarU', a m.in might have more th.an one sed- 
■vaitazi/iokk, but as the custom entailed considerable expenses 
on the man, this was not common, and I did not hear of any 
instance in which a man had more than two. 

The niokhthodvaiol has no rights over an\’ children who 
might be supposed to be his ; the\- are regarded as the 
children of the regular marriage. This would be the case 

^ Mokk heie nicdii's ‘ chile! * lu s^ciiLial, nt>L son. 
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even if the husband were dead or separated from his wife. 
If a Teivali man took a Tarthar widow as sedvaitazinokh, and 
a child were born, the child would belonLt to the Tartharol, 
and \vould be regarded as the son of the dead husband of the 
woman, and would belong to his clan. The child might live 
with the inokhtlwdvaiol, and be spoken of ordinarily as the 
child of this man, but yet for all social and legal purposes, 
the child would be a member of its mother's husband’s clan. 
The dead husband is regarcierl as the father because it was he 
who last performed the pursutpinii ceremony'. 

There are two forms of the uiokhthoditi union. In one 
the woman lives with the man just as if she were his real 
wife, almost the onlv difference being that an)- children 
would be legally the children of tile legal husband of the 
woman or of some man of her division called u])<jn to perform 
the pHrsutpimi In the other and more usual form 

the man idsits the woman at the house of her husband. 

Owing to the restriction tm the visits of Teivali women 
to Tarthar villages, there is a difference in the nature of 
the mokhthoditi union in the two divisions. A Teivali 
mokhthodvaiol ma\- take his wife to live with him at one 
of the Teivali I'illages, but in those cases in wliich Tarthar 
men live permanentl)’ with Teivali women, the moliit/wdvaiol 
must live at the woman’s village. There are two e.xamples 
of this practice at the present time in which Tarthar men live 
altogether at Teivali \illages. 

\\ hen a man wislies to ha\ e a given woman as his sedzait- 
azniokh he goes to the husbaiul or husbands of the woman 
and asks for his or their consent. As a sample of the kind 
of negotiations which ensue, I will gi\e a definite instance. 
.A Tarthar man wished to become mokhthodvaiol to the wife 
of two Teivali brothers. He went to them and asked for 
their consent, which the}' gave, but said they should like to 
have the agreement confirmed b\' a third party yicdrvol ), and 
the}' settled on a ncdrvol to whom all went. The ncdyvol 
asked each if he consented to the arrangement, and it was 
decided that the Tarthar man should give a putkuli worth 
three rupees annuall}' to the woman’s husbands, and the 
former became mokhthodvaiol to the woman on that day. 
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A few days later the two husbands and the niokhthodvaiol 
went to the woman's father and brothers called collective!}’ 
paiol and the mokhthodvaiol promised that he would gi\’e 
the woman either a keivali < necklace; or a sin gold earrings , 
each worth about thirty rupees. [A poorer man might on!)- 
give a pidthi ('bracelet', worth about twelve rupees]. He 
also jDromised that he would give a three-year-old buffalo 
to the son of the woman, this being called mokJi ir kicadrti, 
is'., “ son buffalo he gives.” After making these promises, 
the niokhthodvaiol performed the salutation of kalnielpudithti 
to all the paiol, i.e., he bowed down before each, and [daced 
his head beneath their feet. 

.As we have .seen earlier, not onl}’ are the I’elatives of the 
scdvaita.zniokh called paiol, the term in use for the relatives 
of a real wife, but the father of the rvoman is called ntiin 
and her mother munii, names which are also terms of blood- 
relationship. 

When a man or woman dies, the niokhthodvaiol of the 
woman and the scdvaita.zniokh of the man have definitel)’ 
assigned duties at the funeral ceremonies. Ivach wears a 
ring on the ring finger of the left hand and has to put 
various things with the left hand into the pocket of the 
piitkidi of the dead person.' 

The niokhthoditi institution was first described b)- Ward 
in 1821,- the man being called by Ward the coonibhal the 
knnibliol. cloak or blanket maiy. 'Phis is the Badaga name, 
and it has usuall}’ been adopted by those who ha\e since 
referred tc.) the institution. 

The custom is said to hcue originatecl with the god 
Kulink.'irs, who was the niokhthodvaiol of the goddess 
Xdtirzi, but I could obtain no details of the wa\’ in which the 
custom is supposed to have arisen. 

The ceremonial connected with the process of becoming 
a niokhthodvaiol is ver)- much like that of the real marriage. 
.A garment is given or promised and the salutation of 
kalnielpudithti is paid to the woman's relatives. The 
chief difference is that the gifts are more numerous 

^ For a full account p. 366. 
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and cxpen-vive for the uiokhthodi'aiol than for the liUbband. 
Further, in ^ome cases the sedvaitazinokh of a Teivali man 
may live with him exactly in the same \\'a\’ as a wife. 
Except for the prohibition against Teivali women li\ing at 
Tarthar villages, and the important difference in the mode of 
descent of the children there seems to be little essential 
difference in some cases between the mokhthoditi union and 
marriage. In describing the institution, one of my informants 
laid great stress on the disability of a man of one division to 
perform the ceremoii)' for a woman of the other 

division and treated this as the essential point of difference, 
lie seemed to regard this ceremonial disabilit}' as primar}- 
and the other differences as the secondar}- results, but I do 
not know how far thi-^ is the general 'I'oda view. 

Sl.xL'AL 

From the foregoing account it appears that a woman may 
have one or more rec()gnised lovers as well as several 
husbands. From the account given of the dair\' ritual, it 
appears that she ma\' also have .sexual relations with dairy- 
men of \'arious grades — that, for instance, the tuw/'jv/, on the 
nights when he slee[)s in the hut, m;i\- be the lo\'er of any 
Tarthar girl. Further, there seems to be no doubt that there 
is little restriction of any kind on sexual intercourse. I was 
assured by several Todas not only that adultery was no 
motix’e f'lr divorce, but that it W'.is in no way regarded as 
wrong. It seemed clear that there is no word for adulter)- in 
the Toda language. i\I)- interpreter. .Samuel, had translated the 
Commandments shortl)- before in)- visit, and onl)- discovered 
while working with me that the expression he had used in 
translating the sc\enth Commandment really bore a \ery 
different meaning. 

W'hen a word for a concept is absent in an\' language it by 
no means follows that the concept has not been developed, 
but in this case I have little doubt that there is no definite 
idea in the mind of the Toda corresponding to that denoted 
by our word ' adulter)-.’ Instead of adulter)- being regarded as 

M M 
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immoral, 1 rather suspected/ thuuyh I could nut satisfy my- 
self on the point, that, according to the Toda idea, immoralit}' 
attaches rather to the man who grudges his wife to another. 
One group of those who experience difficult}’ in getting to 
the next world after death are the kashtvainol, or grudging 
people, and I believe this term includes those who would 
in a more civilised communit}' be plaintiffs in the divorce 
court. 

In nearl}’ everv' known communit}', whether savage, 
barbarous or civilised, there is found to exist a deeply rooted 
antipathy to sexual intercourse between brother and sister. 
In savage communities where kinship is of the classificator}- 
kind, this antipathy extends not onl}' to the children of one 
mother, but to all those who are regarded as brothers and 
sisters because the}- are members (d' the same clan or other 
social unit. In some communities, such as those of I'orres 
Straits, this antipath}’ ma}’ extend to relati\’es as remote as 
those we call seconrl and third cousins, so long as descent 
through the male line from a common ancestor and member- 
ship of the same clan lead people to regard one another as 
brother and sister. 

It is very doubtful whether this wides[)read, almost 
universal abhorrence is shared b}’ the Todas. I w as told that 
members of the same clan might ha\ e intercourse with one 
another, and in the preliminar}' ceremon}- for the office of 
palok a special part was taken b}’ a u’(jman who possessed the 
qualification that she had never had intercourse w’ith a man of 
her ow’u clan, ai’id it was saiil it w as far from easy to find such 
a woman. \\ hen 1 collecterl this information, it seemed clear 
th’dt this meant that a w’oman who, before marriage had 
belonged to a given clan, had never had intercourse w ith a man 
of that clan. But since a w’oman joins the clan (jf her 
husband, and since, marriage taking place at an earlv age, the 
W’oman belongs to her husband’s clan from this earl}’ age, it 
has since occurred to me that an alternative explanation 
of the restriction is possible, though it does not seem to me to 
be like!}'. It is possible that what is meant is that the w oman 

^ The dchniic a|>pc<ii.inrc *»f jc.ilnus,y in the liisioiv nf Ivwtilcn inii-'l, li()\scvcr, 
hr' nott'd in thi-s c<>nnf\ion. 
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should never have had intercourse with any of her husband's 
clan except those who are properly her husbands. If this ex- 
[ilanation were the correct one, the prohibition would seem to 
be directed against practices resembling communal marriage, 
and would be interesting evidence in favour of the existence of 
this type of marriage, since there are no prohibitions against 
what does not exist nor has ever existed. As I have said, 
however, I think it very unlikely that the prohibition is to be 
interpreted in this way, but I regret very greatly that it did 
not occur to me to inquire carefully into this point on the 
spot. 

So far as I could tell, the laxity in sexual matters is ecjuall}' 
great before and after marriage. If a girl who has been 
married in infanev’, but has not yet joined her husband, should 
become pregnant, the husband would be called upon to give 
the bow and arrow at the pursiitpiuii ceremoin’ and would be 
the father of the child, even if he were still a young buy, or if 
it were known that he was not the father of the child, I only 
heard of one case in recent times in which an unmarried girl 
had become pregnant. In this case a man who was 'a matc/inni 
of the woman was called in to gi\e the bow and arrow, but 
he did not regard himself as married to the woman and did 
not live with her. That some stigma was attached to the 
occurrence may possibly be shown b)- the fact that this woman 
remained unmarried for some \'ears, and then only married a 
man who was certainly below the general standard of the 
Todas in intelligence. The child, a daughter, of the woman 
died soon after birth, so that I had no chance of ascertaining 
whether the irregularity of her birth would have had any 
influence on her position in Toda society. If, howe\er, a 
child is born without the piirsntpiini ceremony having been 
performed, it is called paduLokh and an indelible disgrace 
attaches to it throughout life. 

From any point of view, and certainly from the point of 
view of the savage, the .sexual morality of the Todas among 
themselves is ver}- low. It is an interesting subject of 
speculation how far this laxity is the result of the practice of 
pol}’andry, for since low sexual moralit}’ brings in its train 
various factors which tend to sterility, we ma}' have here, a.s 

.M .\i c 
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Air. Punnetthas suggested cl.scwhcreA a reason w h}- pulyandr\- 
IS so rare a form of marriage. I'he practice of polyandry 
must almost incvitabl\’ weaken the sentiment of possession 
on the part of the man which does so much to maintain the 
more ordinary forms of marriage. 

The low sexual morality of the Todas is not, however, 
limited in its scope to the relations within the Toda community. 
Conflicting views are held b\’ those niro know the Xilgiri 
Hills as to the relations of the Todas with tlie other inhabi- 
tants, and especially with the train of nati\'es which the 
European immigration to the hills has brought in its wake. I'he 
general opinion on the hills is that in this respect the morality 
of the Todas is as low as it well could be, but it is a question 
whether this opinion is not too much based on the beha\ iour 
of the inhabitants of one or two villages near the European 
settlements, and I think it is ijrubable that the larger [jart (jf 
the 'I'odas remain m(.>rc imcoutaminated than is generallv 
supposed. 

Phat the 1 odas are perhaps not so black as the\- are 
painted is suggested by two considerations. There is little 
e\'iflence of the existence o( many half-breeds. 1 examined 
in one wa}' or another o\-er 500 Todas and must ha\'e seen 
nearly the whole of the 800 people who form the Toda 
po[ju!ation. I saw few who suggested Tamil or Hadaga 
intenni.xture and onl)' (uie bi>\- whose appearance suggested 
European [jarentage. .A more careful examination than 1 
ga\'e might, however, ha\e rexealed other suspicious cases, 
and [lerhaps in a race which jjractices infanticide the absence 
or paucit}’ of half-breeds mav not carqv much weight. 

The other consiflerati(xn is of a different kind and tends to 
sh.ow not only that the Totlas are not so black as thc\- are 
painted, but that they are not su black as the)' paint them- 
seh'cs. 

By means of the geneakjgical record 1 was able to work 
out the relationship to one another of fort)'-three individuals 
suffering from colour-blindness. Since this condition runs 
mainl)' in the female line, it does not afford vei')- cogent 

evidence of paternit)- ; but a full e.xamination of ni}- records 
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seems to sliow that coloiir-bliiul men, or rather male'' of 
colour-blind families, had colour-blind de'>cendants mure 
often than perhap-' miylit have been expected if the Todas 
are in practice quite as promiscuous as their social regulations 
allow them to be. The record of the afifinit)- of the colour- 
blind suggests that in spite of the theoretical promiscuity, the 
husbands are, in practice, very often the fathers of their 
children. 

A few histories of individuals may be given as examples of 
the various marriage customs which have been described in 
this chapter. One of the most married of Toda women is 
Ihn’izveli of Kusharf '65}. She was married in infanej' to 
Singudr '55;, of the same clan as Sinkdrs, the mother of 
I'uvizvcli, and the two were probably the inatcJiiini of one 
another, though onl}' in a distant wa\-. Pu\-iz\-eli \^•as taken 
from Singudr by .Madsu and Kob(jncr.s 58 , \\ho gave for 
her three buffak.ies. l-'nim them she was transferred to 
Kangudr of I’iedr 62,:, it being arrangefl that he should pay 
eleven buffaloes. Soon after jdining Kanguilr, Pu\iz\'eli 
became ill, and since there is a |jrohibition of marriages 
between the clans of Piedr and Ku-'harf, it was agreed that 
the pair should separate, and the woman was taken by 
I'utners and Etanuidri 58 . The ekwen bulfalocs had never 
been paid b}- Kangudr, so Tutners and his brother ga\-e their 
buffaloes dircctl}' to M.idsu and Kob(')uers, but onl\- four 
instead of eleven. All these transactions took place while 
Puvizweli was still \ oung. but b}- her new husbands she had a 
s(m who died soon after birth. During her second pregnancy, 
she was taken by Perpakh and 'Pebkudr (68 , who ga\e si.x 
buffaloes. The transference took [dace before the pui'siitpiiiii 
ceremony had been performed. Perpakh ga\'e the bow and 
arrow, and the daughter since born is regaialed as the child 
of Perpakh and 'Pebkudr. Puvizveli has also a 'Parthar 
uiok’hthodi'aiol. 

Ivdjog of Kuuflr (56' was married in infanc}' to Xargudr 
(621, the son of her mother's brothers, and therefore her 
viatchiini in the nearest sen.se. From him Kiudners 'jo\ and 
his two brothers took her for five buffaloes. Kiudners died 
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before the buffaloes had been paid, aiifl Kdjoc( was taken 
by ]\Iav6driners (65;, who arranged to pay the five buffaloes 
to Xargudr. He did not do so, but after having a son 
by Edjog, he sent her back to the father, paying a kzvadr 
of one buffalo. So far, Xargudr had not received his five 
buffaloes, but he now obtained them from Kaners and 
Kudrievan (63;, who took the woman although she was 
the granddaughter of their sister Xarskuti. The marriage 
met with disapproval among the Todas on this account, 
though there does not appear to be any definite regulation 
against such a marriage ; and at the time of my visit Edjog, 
a V’oung woman of about twenty-seven, was still the wife of 
the two old men, aged about seventy and sixty-seven 
respectivclv’. 

Kuriolv of Kuudr ( 52) first married Punaveli (65), by whom 
he had two children. He then took to live with him Pilimurg 
(j), a Tarthar woman, giving to Pepners (44), the husband of 
the woman, fifteen buffaloes. Though Pilimurg is only legally 
his sedvaitaztnokli, Kuriolv treats her as a wife She lives at 
one of the Kuudr villages, while Punaveli lives at another. 
Pilimurg has had one son, Meilitars, since she has been living 
with Kuriolv, and Kuriolv alwaj’s speaks of the boy as his 
son, though legall)’ he is the .son of Pepners, and his name 
will be found in the genealogies among the children of 
this man. 

Recently Kuriolv has also married Sintharap (68), sharing 
her with OnadJ (57). of the same clan as Kuriolv, but belonging 
to a different famil}'. Sintharap has had three children, for 
the first of whom Kuriolv performed the ceremony, 
and since no one has performed this ceremony for the suc- 
ceeding children, they are also regarded as the children of 
Kuriolv. One of these childten was Sincrani, whose funeral 
ceremonies have been described. 

Kuriolv’s son, Kulpakh (531, married Toridz (65}, sharing 
her with Kiladrvan (60), of the same clan as Kulpakh, but of 
a different family. At the first pregnancy Kulpakh gave the 
bow and arrow, and was regarded as the father of that child and 
of two succeeding children who were born while Kulpakh 
was alive. After the birth of the third child Kulpakh died, 
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<iik1 T(jridz has since continued t<j live with Kiladrvan and 
has had two mure children. Kuriolv, the father of the dead 
man, succeeded in preventing Kiladrvan from performing the 
pursiitpiuii ceremoii)’ before the birth of either of these 
children, and consequently they are regarded as the children 
of the dead Kulpakh and belong to Kuriolv's division {pblni) 
of the clan and not to that of Kiladrvan. Here, by virtue of 
the pursulpiuii ceremony, a dead man is the legal father 
of two children who are known to be really the sons of his 
fellow-husband. 

In the preceding cases the people belong to the Teivaliol. 
Among the Tartharol there are similar histories. 

Ihipidz of Kwodrdoni (35; was married in infancy to two 
brothers, Kalgeners and Kinagudr, belonging to the same 
clan as the mother of Pupidz, so that she would probably 
have called them inatcJiuni, though they were not nearly 
related. From these boys Pupidz was taken b\' Pat.ser 126 ', 
who gave for her three buffaloes. I'rom Patscr she was taken 
by Siriar I'eo' for five buff.iloe-;. Some time later Pept.ib (44) 
wished to m.irr_\- Pupidz, but b )th she and Siriar were unwill- 
ing to be separated. Pei).>b, however, pcM-suarled the council 
to arrange that he should have the woman for three buffaloes, 
and soon after five or si.x men carried off the woman by force- 
entering Siriar's hut at night. Two of the men held Siriar 
while the others carried off his wife, who became pregnant 
by Pe[)ob, but Siriar, who had been trying to get back his 
wife, succeeded when she was about at the sixth month. The 
hand-burning ceremony had already been performed, but 
.Siriar gave the bow and arrow, and i.s therefore the legal 
father of the boy born afterwards, although Pepob is known 
to have been the real father. Siriar had to give Pepob eleven 
buffali'cs, though he had only received three, and had given 
five to the previous husband. 

Xanbarvan of Kars fj) first married Pothenir fgj), by 
whom he had one son. X'anbarvan went to Plngland with 
a party of Todas, and Pothenir then married Kutadri, 
Xanbarvan’s first cousin. On his return from England, 
Xanbarvan married Sindod <'38). by whom he had a second 
son. Then he fell ill, and in consequence .sent Sindod awa\-, 
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and since tliat time he has had ni> wife, though he claims 
that Iraveli, his bruther’-i wife, i-' aKu hi^. I’here seem-, to be 
no doubt, however, that he does iiijt !i\e with hii brotlier in 
the same wa\’ as in most cases of [)')lyandr\-, and is a wanderer 
with no regular home of his own, but I could not disco\-cr 
the cause of this 

A dispute about a rn irriage was in progress while I was 
on the Hills, which I did not understand completely, but it 
appeared that Oselig '24;, who had been first married to 
Teigudr (4), was then taken b\' Punog 14’. Punog was said 
to have treated his wife bad!)', and to ha\'e failed to perform 
his duties when there was a funeral in the family of Xertiners, 
the brother of Oselig. He Iiad not gi\en the proper podri, 
nor had he taken part in the cloth-gi\'ing ccremon)-, so Oselig 
ran awa\- from him and took refuge with her brother. After 
a month Punog demanded back his wife and also twelve 
buffaloes which he had left with Xertiners for grazing pur- 
poses. Xertiners refused to send back his wife, and returned 
only eight of the buffaloes. He also proceeded to arrange 
that Oselig should marry Udrehovan ^36;, and Punog accused 
Xertiners of having got up the whole quarrel in order that 
Oselig .should make this marriage. The matter was referred 
to the council, and it was decifled that Oselig shoukl become 
the wife of Udrehovan, but I did not hear f)r how maiyv 
buffaloes, nor how the other disputes about buffaloes ;uid 
pbdri were settled. 

At this time Udrehovan had another wife, Pandut (45). 
She had been the wife of Utlrchovan and his brother Pojrncrs 
from infancy, and after having three children, who died v'oung, 
she had been sent awa}- ;md Udrehovan marricrl Kavener ' t, , 
while his brother married Silkot (10). Later Kavener was 
taken from Udrehovan by Kudrvas (11', and Udrcluivan 
remarried Pandut, who in the meantime had had tw(i other 
husbands. 

To the foregoing accounts, which I give ;is e.xceptir)nal 
and not as typical examples of the uncertaint)- of Toda 
married life, I add one taken from the bonk publidied by 
Captain Harkness in i<S32. p. 121. The notes are added by 
m)’self. 
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Tiil Hi'-tukv (R- Pinpl’R/ Kl tax 

" I was not seven years old, when m_v father, taking a 
cliild's garment, in \alue about a ’quarter of a rupee, anrl 
selecting one of the best of our herd, desired me to accompan}- 
him to the mnrrt'^ of Kinori. 'I'his Kindri had, a month or two 
before, a daughter born to him. Soon after we had arrived at 
the morrt, it being understood that Kindri gladly consented 
to the proposition.s which had been made by m\- father, I was 
directed to bow m\’self down, and in the presence of the 
whole famii}' to ask his foot. This I did : and touching it 
with m\' forehead, the buffalo and the garment were presented 
him, and I was considered to be affianced to his daughter. 
W’e remained there for .some days, during which period it was 
agreed upon, what number of kine I was to rcccit'e in dower, 
on m)’ intended spouse coining of age, and we again set out 
to return to our own morrt. I had no brothers, or they 
also would ha\-e been affianced to m\’ intended, as this was 
]5art of the agreement, in case of my father having an}- more 
sons born to him. In this case Kinori’s daughter would have 
been wife to us in succession as we arrivcfl at manhood, and 
we should have formed one united familv— the supreme 
authorit}', howe\-er, stiU restiiyg with me. The ne.xt year, 
nt}- father presented to mv intended bride a garment, double 
in value to the first which he had presented, and in each 
succeeding vear, one proportionate!}- increasing in \-alue. W’e 
also sacrificed a buffalo, and presented a kutch - on evcr\' 
occasi(jn of a death among anv of the relations of m}- in- 
tended’s famii}-, and one also at their obsequies. In case 
of ail}- accident of the kind in our famii}-, we expected the 
same to be obser\-ed towards us. except the presenting of 
the kutch, from which m}- bride’s father was exempted on 
account of the dower he had to give with her, which would 
grcatl}- exceed in amount ain- e.xpcn.se which I could be 

' Tlii-s Is c\i'leiul\ the >anK- w<»i‘l a- luarth, which "ccuis in Chapter Xl\’ as a 
w okI fi If s illaL^c. 

- This Is rhe \aJ’. ifarkncss si.itcs that it was i^eneially a piece nf <l\c(l oi 
] )j ink il d Imii as ai pi t •>cnt 
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to my frither. Aly father died, and wlien I had attained 
man’s estate, I was not pleased with my betrothed ; and 
presenting her father with three kine, the crjntract was by 
mutual consent dissolved. Had the reverse been the case, 
and the bride or her father had declined to allow of con- 
summation, I could have claimed of the latter a fine equal 
to fifty kine, and till this fine was paid the former could 
not marry any other. Freed from m\- contract with my first 
bride, I sought to affiance myself in a manner more to my 
own inclinations, and wishing to be connected with the family 
of my present wife, Ifilluvani, who was then only six years 
of age, I spoke to her father, and, obtaining his consent, pre- 
sented her with a garment in value, according to her age, of 
about a rupee and a half, and a milch buffalo. I continued to 
present her with a garment ever\' succeeding \-ear ; and on 
the occurrence of a death among an)' of the relations of 
her famil)', and at the obsequies, I alwa)'s sacrificed a buffalo, 
and [M'csented the kutch. Filluvani was afterwards betrothed 
to two others, Khakhood and 'ITunbut. When she harl 
arrived at a certain age, and had for eight da)'s beeri living 
with one of her female friends in a dwelling sejiarate from 
those of the famil)',’ intimation was sent to me, and 1 went to 
her father’s morrt, that is, Kerjwan’s, her second father, the 
first one being dead. I was feasted and bedded ; and after ,'i 
few days, Kerjwan, la)'ing on his hands, ga\'e us his blessing, 
and I returned with my wife to m)' own morrt, receiving with 
her in dower four buffalo kine ; her father also presented 
to her on this occasion a pair of ear-rings, a pair of armlets, ,'i 
necklace, a brazen salver, and fi\'e rupees, 

" Now, according to our customs, Pilluvani was to pass the 
first month with me, the secoiirl with Khakhood, and the third 
with Tumbut; and the two latter, waiting in succes-iion on 
the father-in-law, were to ask his blessing and claim their 
privilege in right. I was to give her raiment the first )'ear. 
Khakhood the second, ami Tumbut the third. I had the 
option of claiming the first three children, Khakhood the 
second three, and Tumbut the third three ; when the option 
a,gain revolved to me. It was ni)- [)lace to go to her father 
* Thi" i'' a cu-sltiiu t»f wliich I tailcl to «»i)tain aii\ aLemiiiii. 
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two or three months jjrior to the birth of a child, and, deliver- 
ing to him a small piece of wood, which we call a billu,^ to 
claim the forthcoming infant, whether male or female, and 
acknowledge before him and his relations that I would protect 
and nourish it ; and that, whatever might happen, I allowed 
this to be in satisfaction of one of my claims. On this 
occasion, also, I was to present him either five or ten rupees, 
and in return he was to allow me to .select, if I presented him 
five rupees, three ; if ten rupees, six of the best kine of his 
herd. If the child proved a boy he would have to present me 
with a heifer, and another one also on the birth of each son, 
but not on the birth of a daughter, as it is suppo.sed that she 
will soon be betrothed, and that a fortune will accrue to her in 
that wa_\’. 

“ After the third birth the same observance and privilege 
would have fallen to Khakhood and Tilmbut successive!}’, 
or if I chose to give up any of my rights the twir latter would 
successivcl}’ have had choice of adoption, &c., ^c. W’c all 
three should have been equally bound to protect the whole of 
the children, to marry, and to give them in marriage ; but the 
superior authority would alwa}-s have rested with me. 

“ The case of Filhivani and my.sclf, however, was at \ ariance 
with this custom. We were ver}' fond of one another and 
determined not to separate. I offered to pay the usual fines, 
but the other part}- would not accept of them. I had been 
unfortunate. A murrain had attacked my herd ; the greater 
part of Korrorr,- and which belonged to my fathers, had been 
forsaken b\’ the Alarvs and Cuvs,"' from the oppression of 
some of their rulers, and from being a leading man among 
my own people I was now reduced, but principal!}- by the 
oppressions of m}’ wife’s relations, to comparative poverty.’’ 

^ This is evidently clue to inisunderslAndini^ of the////'////*///// cercTnony. Tht- 
Tamil word for ’how ' ix t'?/. 

- T’rohal)!} Keiadr. 

^ Radas^ax and Kolas. 
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Ix this cliapter I propose to bring together a number 
of matters connected with the social organisation ; to 
consider tire t’arioiis sections int(r wlrich the clan is divided 
for social or ceremonial purposes, the methorl of government, 
the laws concerning property and inheritance, anrl the position 
of women. 

We have alread)' .seen that the primaiA" fact in the social 
organisation of the Todas is the e.xistence of two divisions, 
tire Tartharol and the Teivaliol,' and the last chapter has 
shown tlrat these divisions form enriogamous groups, each 
of which is divided into a number of e.xogamous septs or 
clans. In some respects the clan is a definite unit in the 
social organisation with a certain amount of power in regulat- 
ing its own affairs, owning propert)- and having in many 
cases social or religious usages- (jcculiar to itself 


Till. Cl. AX 

The clan system is territorial, and I could disco\-er no trace 
of its ever having been totemic. 'I'he clan owns a number 
of villages and takes its name from tlie chief of these, the 
ctndmad. The connexion of the clan with the village is 
so gcncrall}’ recognised that in some cases in which the 
etudniad of the clan has disapiieared, or is rarely r-isited, 
there is a tendency to name the clan after the chief village 

1 A full .icr.iimt •>f iht- t\Mi ilis'1-.ii no .iiul .if icl.iii,.n t.i ..nu .in.ithci will In- 
in Cli.ij)lc-i XXI\. 
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still in use. Thus the people of Pirspurs have now become 
the Pamol and the Kusharfol are often named after L mgas, 
a \’illage in more frequent use than Kusharf In general the 
villages belonging to a clan are situated in the same part 
of the hills, but a clan often possesses outljdng villages at 
a considerable distance from the chief group. Sometimes 
these outlying villages are of comparative!}’ recent origin, and 
in other cases the}’ have been established on account of 
grazing necessities ; thus several clans which ha\'e their chiet 
seats near Ootacamund have \illages in the Kundahs or in 
the district near Makurti Peak, uliich are visited in the dr}’ 
seas( in. 

rile members of a clan have many common rights and 
pri\ ileges which bind them together, so that the clan-tie has 
a \’er}’ real meaning. Propert}’, howex’er, as we shall see 
shi.irtl}’, is large!}’ centred in the famil}’ or the individual, 
and the Todas are in a ^tate <.>f social evolution in w’hich 
the commi.in bond constituted b}' member.ship of the clan 
has been largel}’ i’e[3laced b}’ the bond constituted b}’ the 
famil}’. 'Fhc}’ are in an intermediate condition between the 
state of society in w’hich the clan is the social unit and that 
in ^^’hich the famil}’ has taken this position. 

-Xearl}’ all who ha\’e pi’c\’iou.sly written about the Todas 
have described them as di\ided into five elans — viz. .the Peiki, 
Pekkan, Kenna, fodi, or d'othi, and Kuttan. 'Fhese are the 
fix’e dix’isions recognised b}- the Badagas, and a Badaga knows 
each Foda as belonging to one of them. The 'Fodas are aPo 
perfectl}’ acquainted with these divisions, and the}’ could 
alwax’s sax’, if asked, to which of them a given xillage or 
a gixcii man belonged. If aToda is asked b}’ a Flunqiean to 
which clan or division he belongs, he will [irobabl}’ gix’e one of 
these names, but I do not believe that the}’ are in use among 
theinselx’es, being reserx’cd for their intercourse xvith Badagas 
and other Indian castes and with Europeans. 

'Fhe Peiki of the Badaga classification are the Teivaliol ; the 
Pekkan correspond to the iMelgarsoI, the people of Kidmad 
and Karsh being also usually included in this group. Kenna 
is the Badaga name of the Karsol ; theTodior Tothi include 
txx’o clans, the iS'ddrsol and the Panol, while the Kuttan com- 
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prise the remainder of the Tarthar clans — viz., those of Taradr, 
Keradr, Kaiiddrs, Kwodrdoiii, Pam and Xidrsi. I could 
obtain no direct information from the Todas which would 
explain why the Badaga classification should differ from their 
own. It is possible that it is an old classification of the d odas, 
but this is unlikely, since it is probable that the intercourse 
with the Badagas is not very ancient. It seems to me 
possible that it may have arisen out of the constitution of the 
naini or council. This has four Toda representatives belong- 
ing to Kuudr (representing the Teivaliol), Kars, Xbdrs and 
Taradr. This would correspond t(j four of the Badaga 
divisions, and the fifth, the Mclgarsol or Pekkan, would 
certainly be well known to the Badagas through their 
privileges as mbrol. It is possible that the Xbdrs representa- 
tive used als(j to represent Pan, and that the Taradr member 
re[jrcscnted the remaining clans, and, if so, it would point to 
there having been .some old five-fold division of the kind 
believed in by the Badagas. It is ejuite clear that the five-fi.)ld 
division has no influence on the marriage regulations and 
Peiki, Todi and Kuttan all marr)- freely within their divisions. 
Except in connexion with the naini, I could learn of nothing 
which would show that the five-f(.>ld division has any social 
significance, and I know <.>f no other way in which the Panol 
are associated with the Xbdr.sol nor of any other wa)’ in which 
the six clans included in the Kuttan are associated together. 
It is possible that the five Told division is connected with some 
customs regulating the payment of the Badaga tribute to the 
Todas, but I could learn nothing of such customs. 

Each clan has divisions of two kinds called kiidr and pblin. 
The kudr is a division of ceremonial, the pblui of practical, 
importance. 


The Kedr 


Xormally each clan has two kudr and two only, and, as we 
have seen in Chapter XIII, these divisions become of the 
greatest importance in connexion with the imortiti ceremony, 
the whole regulation of which is ckrminated by the division 
into kudr. So far as I could ascertain, the kudr has now no 
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iithcr significance, and I do nut knejw whether the division is 
one which formerly possessed asocial significance which it has 
now lost, so that the kudr only persists in cerernon\’, or 
whether it is a mode of division of the clan which has arisen 
purely in connexion witli the iniortiti and other allied 
ceremonies. 

In one or two cases there was some floubt as to whether a 
certain division of the people was a clan or a kiidr. 1 his was 
especially the case with the Kwaradn.il, now extinct, who 
were said by some of m\- informants to have been a clan, but 
it seemed clear th<it the_\’ onl\' formerl a kudr oi the Keadrol, 
and were not properl)- a distinct clan. This is one case 
in which <i kudr has a rlistinctive name, tind another example 
occurs in the I’am.il where the kudr ha\ e .separate names, one 
the I’anol or 1 ‘andar, the other tlie Kuirsioi or Peshteidimokh. 
In general, each kudr\^ named after its leading man, thus the 
two kudr of the Xodrsol are spoken ol as the kudr of 
.Mudrigeidi ij and Kerkadr i). The man who gives his 
name to the kudr is probabi)' responsible for the general 
management of the ceremonies in which the kudr is 
concerned. 

In a few cases a clan was said to have more than two kudr, 
but (;n cruss-e.xamination it turned out in each case that the 
statement was due to the lact that the clan contained a 
-ection which had no part, or onl)' a subordinate part, in the 
// 7 /e/'//// ceremoii)- and that this section might sometimes be 
spoken of as a kudr. ’Plius, in the Kuudi- clan there are 
three sections, two which have reciprocal relations in the 
iniortiti ceremoii)-, and a third consisting of the famil)’ of 
Tosoniners ( 6 i) which lost certain [/rivileges owing to a 
dispute man)- generations ago .seep. 675,- I h''-’ famil\- could 
[/erforin the /'/'//c/'//// ceremonv, but in such a ca.->e the buffalo 
would go to the members ol the two other divisions and 
Tovoniners would receive nothing if either of the other 
divisions performed the ceremony. Another example of a 
clan said to have \.\wce kudr is that of Piedr, where the famil}' 
of Xongarsivan {62} stands in the same relation to the other 
divisions as is the case with the famil)' of Ten-oniners in the 
Kuudrol. In this case Xongarsivan’s exceptional position is 
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probably clue to the fact that his famil)’ li\ es at Kavidi in the 
W’ainad. 

When a ktidr becomes extinct anew di\'ision of the remain- 
ing kiidr may take place, but, as a rule, this is not clone till 
an occasion for the irndrtiti ceremony arises, There are 
several cases in which one kiidroi a clan has now been extinct 
for several c’ears, but though the re-division is often a subject 
for discussion, it is not probable that a new ki/dr will be 
instituted till the necessit}' arises. Occasionallv, how ever, it 
would seem that a new /v/cf/' ma\- be decided on apart from an 
occasion for the iniortiti c^ivemowy, for about the time of my 
visit the people of Keaclr, who had lost one kudr by the dying 
out of the Kwaradrol, decided that the familv of Karem 
of which the sole living representatives are three boc's, should 
form a new kndr. I could not le.irn what had been the 
motives for the decision. Some unimportant clans which have 
arisen by fusion from other clans, such as those of Kidniad 
and Kulhem, have no ktidr, and do not appear ever t(j have 
possessed these di\ i,sions. 


Till-; Pui..\i 

The word /’Idui means ‘portion,’ and is the name of the 
section of the clan by means of which is regulated the sharing 
of any expenses which fall on the clan as a t\h(jle. Any 
expenses which the clan may incur as a w hole are not equall)- 
di\-ided among the individual members of the clan, but are 
equally divided among the pdlm. The chief occasion on 
which such expen.ses arise is in the repair or rebuilding of 
a dair}’. 

When a clan owns a ci and a dair\' of the ti needs to be 
rebuilt or repaired, the ex[)ense also falls on the clan, and is 
equally divided among the point, as in the case of the village 
dairy. 

The outla\’ is equally divided among the point, however 
much they may vary in size. Thus in the Kars clan one point 
has sixteen adult male members, while another has onl)’ one, 
but this one man would contribute exactly the same amount 
as the other sixteen. 
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Occasional i}’ a pblin is so poor that it cannot pa\’ its share, 
and in one such case at the present time the point, in this 
case consisting; of two boys on!\’, has been incorporated into 
another. 

The number of polui in a clan \ aries rjreatly, from ten in 
the case of Kars to one only in the I’edrkars clan. There is 
no definite relation between the ktidr and the pbhti as regards 
numbers ; thus, one ktidr of a clan may consist of one pblnt 
only, when the other ktidr \s divided into many/fi/w?. When 
there is a great degree of inequality in the sizes of different 
pbbn, a redistribution ma>’ take place, and this is probably the 
more likel)- to happen the more influential are the members 
of the smaller /(Vw. 

I beliex’e that redistribution in the case of both pbhn and 
kudr is usually decided by the members of the clan itself but 
in cases of doubt it is probable that the general council ina\' 
have a voice in the matter. 

Ifach pbhn has a headman and is siroken of as the pbhn of 
this man. He is responsible fin' collecting tlie amount due 
from it, -but as the pbhn often consists of a number of brothers, 
w ho hold much of their propertx' in common, the collection is 
not usually a matter of difficult}', and I never heard of an}' 
disputes arising from this source. 

The Todas recognise the existence of the family kndupt'l 
ox kiidiibol ] within the clan, meaning lyv this a group of people 
bound together by near blood kinship. As a genera! rule, 
the famil}' corresponds with the pbhn. but sometimes there 
nuu' be more than <jne point in the same family. It seemed 
to me that the term ktidiipcl had not the same clear meaning 
as the pbhn. The famil}' has no important function in the 
social organisation c.xcept in so far as it corresponds with the 
pbhn, but it is taken into account when the pbhn and ktidr are 
readjusted. 

'I'he term \\as chief!}' used when the Todas were speaking 
of certain families as being noted in certain ^\■a}•s or as having 
certain privileges. Thus, some families are ncAed for their 
pcjwcrs as sorcerers, and these are called pihkiidiipi’l ; others 
are known as nianikiuhipel, or chief families, w ho.se members 
are important in go\ernment and can hold the office of 

X .\ 
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inomgar and serve on the naim. Other families important in 
government whose members can serve on the )iaini or council 
are called tinkanipunttJi kiidupel or tinkam kudttpel and 
paliiltJi kndupel. The members of certain other families have 
certain duties of a lower order in connexion w ith the uaiut. 
The}- take messages and act generally as servants at the 
meetings, and the families with these functions are called 
kav'odiputipol kudupcl, or servant families. They are also 
sometimes called aruianol or palace people, because at one 
time the Rajah of Xelambur in the Wainad put his buffaloes 
into their charge. 

Law.s of Df.sCf.XT 

Descent among the Todas is alwa\'s reckoned in the male 
line. A man is alwa\'s of the same clan as his father, if b)- 
his “ father’' we understand the man who has given the bow 
and arrow to his mother at the piirsiitpiini ceremony. In 
the case of the offspring of a mokhthoditi union, there is 
at first sight an appearance of female descent. The child 
of a Teivali mother and a d'arthar father belongs to the 
Teivaliol and vice versa, but on further inquir)' it is found 
that the child does not belong to his mother's chin, but to 
that of her legal hu-'band. 'I'he child of a I'eii’ali mother in 
such a case is not Teivali because his motlier is of this 
division, but because a Teivali man only is allowed to 
perform the piirsutpimi ceremony with a Teii ali woman and 
become the legal father of her child. If, in -^uch a case, the 
pursutkinii ceremony had not been perlonned, the child would 
belong to the division and clan of neither father nor mother, 
but would be a padniokh. of no dii ision and of lU) clan.' I 
did not dcfinitcl)' inquire into the point, but from in\- general 
knowledge of the position of such an indii'idual, I have little 
doubt that he would not be allowed to perform tlie parsiitpiiiii 
ceremony, and could therefore nc\er become the legal father 
of a child. 

In this as in all cases the clan to which a child belongs 

^ Anothei name ior a man ul no Uaii a.- k.i. but I d" ii'd L\o,\\ this 

is merely a synonym oi fad 'i or «hethei a man can lose the u;^hl ^ >i hel- digint' 
lo a clan h>r am fdhci th.in that dc^cnlx-d .tboxL. 
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is determined entirely by the pnrsutpitni ceremon_\-. If in n 
poh’andrnus marriage the husbands belcjiig to different clan-x, 
a child belongs to the clan of the husband who has last 
performed this ceremony, and, as we have already seen, in 
the case of the death of one of the husbands, the dead man 
ma)- become the legal father of several children, if the survix - 
ing husband does not perform the ceremony of giving a bow' 
and arrow to the wife. 

Again, in the case of a woman becoming pregnant while- 
still unmarried, the father of the child is the man who is 
called in to gix’e the bow and arrow, although he may have 
had nothing to do with the wuman before the ceremoiu'. 
further, if for an}’ reason the husband of a W(4man should be 
prex’cnted from performing the piirsntpinu ceremoin’, some 
other man is called upon to gi\e the bow and arrow and 
he becomes the father of tlie child, Lastlx’, in the numerous 
cases of transference of wives from one man to another b\’ 
the tcrersthi custom, one man max’ be the real father of a 
child, but another will become the legal father if the trans- 
ference should take [)lace m time for him to ijerform the 
essential ceremoii}’. 

The I'odas show fexx’ traces of mother-right. In suine 
cx)mmunities there is little reason to ch.iubt that such acts 
as are performed b\- a I'oda towards his sister's son are 
surx’ivals of a condition of socictx’ in xxhich the mother's 
brother xxas resjaaisible, largel}- or altogether, for the welfare 
of the child. Among the I'odas. hoxx’exer. the nntn stands 
in txvo relations to a child. 1 le is the mother’s brother, and 
he is also the prospeetixe or .ictual father-in-law, anti xxe have 
no mean.s of telling in xvhieh iT these txx’o ivies he performs 
his duties. If the duties of a man toxxards his sister's son 
among the foe las be a relic (jf mother-right, there can 
be little d(jubt that this condition must haxe been verx’ 
remote. 

The I'odas haxe a special name for the village of a man’s 
mother — \ iz., kanii'nbdr, or "honoured place," and when a 
iiianinokh gix’es a buft'alo or other contribution on the occasion 
of a funeral, he speaks of it as a gift to his kariii n 'odr. W'hen 
a man visits his kaiitviibdr, lie goes to the door of the dairx' 

X X j 
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and bow.s down with his head to the ground at it.s threshold, 
and then goes to the huts, where he is greeted with the 
appropriate greeting, but this differs in no way from the pro- 
cedure of a \ isitor to any ctudinad. 

Alarshall in his book ^ on tlie Todas lias suggested that the 
existence of female succession among the buffaloes of the 
Todas may be a relic of female descent among the people 
themselves. He suggests that at one time the scheme of 
descent and kinship was the same for the Todas and for their 
buffaloes, and that with the introduction of polyandry there 
came in inheritance through males among themselves, while 
the\’ continued to reckon the descent of the buffaloes in the 
female line. 

We have seen (sec p. 471) that the method of reckoning 
descent among the buffaloes is due superficiall)’ t(.> the absence 
of names for male buffaloes and more deepi)' to the lack of 
interest in paternit)-. Xeverthele.ss, Marshall’s suggestion, 
wild as it may seem, should not be utterly setnffed. The 
Todas regard their buffaloes so much as fellow creatures that 
any of their ideas concerning the relations of their buffaloes 
to one another should not be without interest to the student 
of social regulations. 

If one may speak of social organisation among buffaloes — 
and in the case of the Toda herds we are justified in doing 
so — we have a state of society in some war's analogous to that 
which many sociologist.s supjrose to have existed at one time 
in the early stages of human societ)'. W'e have various 
groups of buffaloes, and each buffalo — certainly each female 
buffalo — belongs to the same group as its mother. There is 
complete promiscuitr’, and the buffalo belongs to its mother’s 
group because paternity is unknown or disregarded. 

It is true that this condition is artificial, but it is this very 
artificiality which giv'es it its interest, for it shows that peojde 
like the Toda.s, whose whole lives are deroted to the buffalo, 
to whom the breeding of the buffalo should have the deepest 
interest, have allowed this state of things to come about. If 
thev had attached importance to paternit}- nothing would 
have been easier than to regulate breeding, ti.) record paternit)', 
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and e\ en to ha\'c (lc\ clojicd a ^y^teiii of male descent anioiiy 
their bulTaloe'^ such as exists among their.seK e-'. 

The nature of what may be called the social regulations of 
the buftaloes shows that the Todas take little interest in the part 
pla\'ed by the male in the process of mating, and, as we have 
seen, this lack of interest is almost iis great among themselves. 
Side by side with the strictest regulation of marriage as a 
social institution, such great laxity pre\ ails in regard to sexual 
relations that the Todas ma\’ almost be said to li\e in a 
condition of promiscuit}', though, as I ha\e endeavoured to 
show, the degree of promiscuit}’ is in practice perhaps hardl)' 
as great as their statements woidd lead one tc.) expect. 

ADOI'TIoX 

It is clear that the custom of adoption of cliildrcn is 
not practised by the Todas. They denied its existence 
em[ihatically, and I met with no instance which led me to 
suspect its presence in compiling the genealogies. 

If a child is left an orphan, it is looked after by the peojde 
of its clan, but it is al\va\ s clearU- recognised that the child 
retains the father's property, and belongs to the niadol and 
pohn of the father. 

ddrere is, so far as 1 could ascertain, no religious custom 
which makes it necessary that a man should have children, 
ddre duties of a child at the funeral ceremonies can quite well 
be performed b\- some other member of the clan. 

There is a social reason which makes it inconvenient in 
some cases that a man should die w ithout male issue. If a 
man is the only representative of his kudr, and has no 
children, the kudr will become extinct, and tlie clan will be 
put to the trouble of rearranging the families of w hich it is 
constituted. If such a man is childless he ma\' take another 
w ife in the hope of having a son to carry on the kudr, but 
the adoption of a child for the purpose is never thought of. 

good case is that of the two brothers IMudrigeidi and 
(Ddrkurs in Table I. They are the last two representatives 
of one kudr of the Xddrsol. d'hev have had two wives, one 
of whom has had a daughter and a boy who died, and in the 
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hupc of ha\-ing' a son, one of the brothers had recentl}' 
married a _\ oun“' girl. Obalidz, as his third wife, the other,-, 
being still alive, though one had been taken by another man. 


Goverxmf.xt 

The most important feature of Toda go\-crnmcnt is the 
nail//, or a council having a definite constitution. The 

i/tj/u/ jjropcr has to do with the affairs of the Todas in general, 
and, in addition, more informal councils,- consisting of the 
chief members of a clan, maybe held to settle matters ari--ing 
within the clan. It seems, however, tliat the .supreme /urn// 
ma}’ sometimes be called upon to settle the internal affairs 
of a clan. 

The /la//// of the general body of Todas should ha\'e fi\e 
members, or, if more than five members, thc\- should be drawn 
from fi\'e sources. I'our of these sources are the Tarthar 
clans of Kars, Xddrs, and Taradr, and the Teiwali clan of 
Kuudr. The fifth s('uirce is the Tadaga village of Tuneri, 
from which a Hadaga man ma}- be sent to take part in the 
/iai//i. ITc is only called upon to sit, hi)wcvcr, on special 
occasions ; anfl in the many councils which I saw during my 
visit a Hadaga was rarely present, lie probably onl\- sits, as 
a rule, when questions arise which invoK-e the relations 
between the Todas anrl Hadagas. 

The Toda representatives shoulrl be drawn from certain 
families of their resiiectivc clans. The Kuudr rcprc.scntative 
should belong to the famil_\- known as the i/ia/iiki/d/ipcl , and 
the representatives of Kars, Xodrs, and Taradr to the families 
known us ti/ika/iikudi/pfl. A few j-ears ago the Toda rc- 
pre.sentatives were Kuriolv of Kuudr ■ 52 , Parkurs '8 
and Piutolvan 10 of Kars, Kuclddrsvan 3 of Xddrs, anrl 
ireheidi '20 of Taradr, though there was some question 
whether Ireheidi was on the nai/n, or whether his place harl 
not been taken bt' Piutolvan, the second Kars represcntati\'c. 
All these men are at present living, but, with the exception of 

* A niccun" uf the cnuncil i-s spoken of a-s huthiul: itu ’'ilie a'"'enil)I\ 

a-semhle'^." or ‘‘ the as'.eml)!}’ makes. “ 

- It seemed clear that the icim nan?! i-s aKu applied to ihc-e clan councils. 
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Kuri(>K’,the\'are trio oki or infirm to l^erve. Kurioh- is still on the 
tiahn, and his influence is entirely predominant, and it appears 
that he has been instrumental in altering' the constitution of 
the council \'ery largel}-. The number of rejiresentatives has 
been increased, and the following were the members in 1902 : 
— Kuriolv and Iviex an 32 of Kuudr, I’erner aiul Tebner 68 , 
of Keadr, Tarkcidi 21 , Paners 23 and Sinar 20 of Taradr 
and Pidr\'an 9 of Kars. Thus several members of the 
Kuudrol and Taradrol are serving, while there appears to be 
no representative of the Nddrsol ; and I was told b\- several 
d'odas that Perner and Tebner are on the couiicil because 
the}’ are friends of Kuriolv, though, as members of the Keadr 
clan, the}’ have no right whatever to the position. 

On the slopes below the hill called IMirson, near Paikara, 
there are the remains of ruined walls marking a place where 
the naiui used to meet. This place is called Idrgudipem, and 
seems to luu’c been at one time the chief meeting-place. 

At the present time the i/ai'ni meets aiu’where. I have 
seen the council sitting in the compound of the bungalow at 
Paikara and on one occasion, when 1 was working in a bunga- 
low at the Oot}’ Club, the ihiint sat in the grounds of the 
club. In general, the}- now meet at the places which happen 
to be iiKDst convenient for the chief members. 

The members usuall}- sit in a semicircular row. If the}’ are 
considering a dispute between two parties, representatives of 
the parties take part in the sitting, and in the.se cases the 
members of the )iann sit in the middle of the row while 
the representatives sit on either wing. 

During m}' visit the council was cltiefl}’ occupied with the 
various complicated transactions which are alwa}'s arising out 
of the custom of transferring wives from one man to another. 
This custom is the chief source of disputes among the Todas, 
and at times the /mini ma}' sit for several days before one 
case is settled. 

I am doubtful whether the naini .should have a definite 
head, but at the present time it certainly has such in the 
person of Kuriolv of Kuudr. He is the senior representative 
of the miDiikndupel of Kuudr, and is therefore the natural 
representative of this clan on the naim. He is highly Intel- 
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li;4'cnt, and ij;ave me the impression that he might ha\e laTeii 
to a hig'li place in aiu’ commiinit_\'. He has the reputation 
among the Tc^das of being very eloquent and of having great 
persuasive powers. When persuasion fails, there is vcia’ little 
doubt that he resorts to intimidation of some kind, though 
I could not discover what his means o( intimidation are. 
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On one occasion the //ir//// spent a whole day discussing a 
marriage case in the compound at I’aikara. On the following 
day thej' met in a distant jjart of the hills to continue the 
discussion of the case, and I was told that this was arranged 
by Kuriolv because he hoped to enforce his wishes in some 
.secluded spot more effectively than in the publicity of Paikara 
wdiere the evidences of the ‘government ’ probably lent moral 
support to his opponents. 

However Kuriolv effects his purjjose, there is no doubt that 
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he almost eiitirel}' duminated the Tuda [loople at the time of 
my \ isit. W’e iia\’C already ^ecii that lie has succeeded in 
altering- the constitution of the naim, and several examples 
are given in this book of his interference in the normal course of 
I oda affairs ; interference usually in favour of his own famil_\- 
or friends. In at least one case (see Chap. X\"I) during m_\’ 
\-isit he considered himself superior to ceremonial laws. 

He seemed to me to afford an e.xcellent e.xample of the 
process by which one man may bring about considerable 
changes in the laws and regulations of a community ; though 
I was told in sei’cral instances that the Todas would revert 
to their old customs as soon as Kiiriolv died. 

I did not obtain a full account of the duties of the naim 
and of the affairs which come under its jurisdiction. There 
is no doubt, liowever. that it is largeK' concerned with the 
settlement of cii’i! disputes arising between individuals, 
families, and clans. .As I have already mentioned, it seemed 
to me that it was almost exclusivelv’ engaged during m)- visit 
in the regulation of the disputes arising out of the tcrersthi 
custom. In one such case thecjucstion of funeral contributions 
was in\-ol\ ed, and I ha\e no doubt that the settlement of an\’ 
dispute arising from this source would come within the 
province of the naim, and probably any doubtful point in the 
working of the social regulations would be submitted to it. 

In addition to its functions in disputes between individuals, 
the naim has wide functions in conne.xion with 'Foda cere- 
monial. It decides when man}- ceremonies take place, and 
has the chief word in regulating the affairs of the ti 
dairies. I hus it appeared that the \ arious arrangements and 
alterations of arrangements in connexion with the migration 
of the buftaloc-i of the Xddrs ti which were made during m\' 
I’isit were the work of the Jtaini, or, at any rate, of its chief 
members. 

Culm I -; 

I have no knowledge about the power of the naim in 
criminal as opposed to cii'il matters. I never heard of inquir\- 
b\' the naim into an}- criminal offence committed by one man 
against another or against the communit}-. It is, however, 
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doubtful whether crime can be said to exist among the 
Tod as. 

Acts such as infanticide are committed which would be 
regarded as crimes by fathers, but since these are the outcome 
of custom they are not crimes from the Toda point of view. 
Again, we have seen that the Todas have a code of offences 
against the dair}', but these must be regarded as sin-, rather 
than as crimes, for they are neither investigated nor punished 
by the civil authoritj-, the naini. but are punished directly b_\- 
the gods, and the various ceremonies described in Chapter XIII 
are expiatory and not punitive. 

The list of offences given on p. 295 includes cjuarrclling 
between people of the same clan at a festival and quarrelling 
in the dairy. In both cases the quarrelling is an offence 
against the dair)', and I have no information to show whether 
quarrels ever lead to acts of violence which might in other 
places become the subject of criminal investigation. So 
far as I could learn, any investigatimi b)' the naiui would 
onl)' deal with the cau.ses which had led to the quarrel ; it 
would deal only with the civil and not with the criminal 
aspect of the case. 

■ Kgain, the custom of terersthi, or transference of wives, w Inch 
is the chief subject of the deliberations of the naiiu, some- 
times leads to acts of violence. A woman who has been 
transferred by the naivi from one man to another ma\' be 
carried off b)- force from the home fif the former, but, 
however such an act may be regarded from our standpoint, it 
is not a crime from the Toda point of view, but merel}' the 
carr)'ing out of the decision of the judicial authorit)’. So 
many Todas are, however, discovering that such an act is 
regarded as a crime by Europeans that there will probabh' 
soon come about a state of public opinion which will regard 
such abduction as a crime, and possibly the same idea may 
become attached to the whole custom of transference of a 
woman from one man to another unwillingl)-. It seemed not 
unlikely at the time of my visit that this conversion of a 
custom into a crime might be assisted by the action of the 
Government. 

In the legend of Kwoten, this hero kills Parden, but so far 
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as I know this is the onl_\' example of murder, either legendary 
or historical, among the Todas. The Todas may take part 
in the murder of a Kurumba who has been working magic, 
but this is of course no crime from the Toda point of view, 
but an obvious method of self-defence, for it is believed that 
the only way of stopping Kurumba sorcerj' is to kill the 
sorcerer. 

W ith the exception of the occurrences accompanying the 
transference of wi\-es, which I have alreach* considered, I 
heard of no case of assault by one 'I'oda on another. 

Similarly, 1 heard of no offence against property except 
in connexion with the dairy. So far as I know, ornaments 
or clothing are never stolen. In the list of offences against 
the dair\', stealing ghi is included, but it was clear that this 
is regarded as sacrilege, as an offence against the dair\- and 
not as an offence committed agaiii'^t the individual, 

SuiriDi; 

In the legend of Kwoten there is a record of suicide b\' 
strangling, and since the suicide of Erten and his confederates 
this is said to have been a recognised custom among the 
I'odas. .Several instances have occurred in recent times ; thus, 
abinit four generations ago, at a village called Ikodzkwar, near 
Taradrkirsi, a woman and her husband had a dispute and the 
woman strangled herself About three generations ago a man 
strangled h.imself in the dairv at Mclgars, and when a Toda 
is vcr\’ angr_\- he will threaten to commit suicide, sa\’ing "on 
nicdr kati kedraividikin " — '' m\- neck t\'ing, I will die." 

Another wa\- of committing suicide, said to have been 
borrowed from the Kadagas, is that of taking opium. There 
has been a recent case of suicide, by this means, and when 
angr\’, a Toda sometimes -.ar's, "mud tid kedraividikiu " — 
•' Opium eating, I will die." 

'kiir. .MoxiaiAR 

The Todas have a luoucgar, or headman, who is responsible 
for the assessment which the Todas pa}- to Government for 
their grazing rights, &c. (.see below). 
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The carlichl whom the Toda'i reineniber i-^ Teitchi 

or Teiti (52 . tie was succeeded b}- his fourth -lon, Mutexan, 
who is still alive. The two eldest sous had died before their 
father, and Persevan, the third son, was said to be weak- 
minded, and Mutevan was therefore chosen to succeed. 

Mutevan is now a very old man, probably about eight)- 
)-ears of age, and his office was taken o\er some )-ears ago 
b)- his eldest son, Ivievan. Though I\ ie\an is the uionegar 
he is not the chief representative of his famil)- on the naiin, 
this position belonging to Kurioh', the son of Pareivan and 
Persevan. I\ic\an is helped in collecting the assessment 
b)' an assistant »ioiifgai\ and till latcl)- this place belonged 
t(j Parkurs of Kars. 

It does not apjiear that the monegarship is a real Toda 
office, but that the earliest uiontgar was appointed b)- Mr, 
Sullivan, the first British official of the .Xilgiris. The famil)-, 
however, to which the moncgirr belongs is called the uiam- 
kitdupel, which may mean the nuDicgar famil)-, but I coidd 
not disco\-er dcfinitel)- whether this title is older than the 
institution of tl\e monegarship. It is ij()s--ible that Teitchi 
was one of the chief men of the nann when the Europeans 
first came to the hills and that he was therefore a[)pointed 
as inoncgar. 

It is quite clear that at the present time the nio)icgai\ 
Ivievan, is not tlie mo.st important man among the Torlas, 
but that the [jredominant position belongs to his cousin, 
Kuriolv, the representative of the famil)- fjn the naiui. 

Hhakmkx 

Though it is very doubtful whether the institution of 
uioutgar is not an innovation, and whether the Id-jdas as a 
whole have properl)- au)- true chief, it is fair!)- clear that 
the clan and its divisions have definite leader-'. 

Each clan has a headman or etudol ; usuall)-, it seemed to 
me, one who had come to the top b)- \ irtue of his character 
and ability. I did not learn how far his po.siti(jn w-as 
generallv recognised nor by what means he was chosen. It 
was quite clear, how-ever, that the leading man f)f a clan 
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might lose his pejsition in old age or as the result of illness, 
and at the time of my \’isit there \\ere several men wh'j had 
been the heads of their clans but n(j longer occupied those 

J)l isiliulls. 

Similarly, as we ha\e seen, both kudr and p'ohn ha\'e their 
leading men, who gi\e their names to the divisions and are 
probabl)- responsible for the conduct of their business. 


PkUI'ERTV 


Among the Todas, property may be held by the clan, the 
fainil)- or the indix’idual, I am not clear whether there is any 
case in which ])ropert\' is held to belong to the Todas as a 
whole, or to either of the two divisions. There were two 
\ illagcs, Tadegar and Ki I’crththo, saidto be common jjropcrty, 
so that an\- one might live at them. At the time of my \’isit 
both were occupied b\' Melgars people, and I could md 
satisf)- rn_\-solf as to what was meant b\' sajhng that they were 
common propertv. 

In general, land, the dairies of the chief villages, and some 
buffaloes ma\- be said to be the property of the clan. The 
house, and probably also some villages, are the property of a 
family, and most buffaloes, household goods and ornaments 
are the propert}' of the individual. 

Land . — The relation of the Todas to the lanrl has been a much 
discussed theme, and for man\' year.s after the first settlement 
of the hills b\- Muropeans it was a subject of controversy, 
i'he fact that the Ihidagas paid what seemed to be a tribute of 
grain to the Todas was held to show that the latter were 
regarded as the " lords of the .soil,” and the view was strongl}’ 
upheld that they should be so regarded by the Indian 
Government. The other view taken of the matter was that 
permanent rights in the soil throughout India belong to the 
State. l ire controxersy' was not .settled till 1843, when it 
was decided that the Todas should ha\e the ijrivilege of 
pasturing their herds on the -State lands on paxanent of a 
small tax. -\t the present time the I'odas receix'e an annual 

‘ F< )i cl lull act.' 'uni <if this c >iiln>vcrtvy "ce ihc Manual of t/i< lamin' Jhsfi h. I, 
!'\ II. r> Mailid'-. iSNo. Sec also Thuiil<pii, iJull. i. 1S2. 
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sum from the Government as compensation for land taken 
from them in Ootacamund and elsewhere. 

Although theTodas have thus had much cl iftie Lilly with the 
Government in relation to the ownership of land, it does not 
seem that the}’ have trouble in this matter ;imong themseh es, 
and I heard of no disputes between members of different 
clans or different villages about grazing rights. 

In the account of tlie marriage dispute between Punog and 
Xertiners (see p. 536) the former had evidently put man}- of 
his buffaloes in the charge of his brother-in-law for grazing 
purposes, but it was quite clear that no ciuestion of grazing 
rights came into this dispute. The buffaloes only came into 
the quarrel because X*ertiners happened to have them in his 
charge when the marriage di.s|jute arose. 

I did not ascertain definitely how grazing rights between 
two clans or families are regulated, but I think it is quite 
dear that there is no individual ownership in land. 

Certain dairies, and probabl}’ all the chief villages ' ctndmad ^ , 
are regarded more or less as the property of the ^\■I■lole clan. 
There probabl}’ never arises an}’ real question of uwner-'hip, 
but as regards the dairies, it was clear that any expenses 
incurred in the repair or rebuilding of a dair}- fall on the whole 
clan, each pblni of the clan contributing an equal share. ‘ 

The buffalo herds of the //are also regarded as the propert}’ 
of the whole clan, but the rights of ow'ner.ship are in these 
cases very shadowy. It does not appear that the owning clan 
deriv’es any pecuniary benefit from its possession of the 
herd, while, on the other hand, the possession in\ oh es con- 
siderable e.xpense, chiefly uw ing to eertain feasts which ha\ c 
to be provided, and these e.xpenses are given lls the reason 
w’hy certain of the sacred dairies are unocciqaed. The people 
of the owning clan have, it is true, the right of choosing the 
palol, but as the choice is limited, and there is, in must cases, 
little competition for the office, this is a ver}- empt}' honour 
Houses. Each house belongs to a certain famih’. The 
normal Toda family consists of a number of brothers with 

^ I am iiiitcEar on whom ihe oxpi;n-,e of icliui'nling and Kpaiimo a dairy \sould 
f.ill when the dairy is situated .u a Milage occupied hy one fanul\ onlr , and use. I 
e.xclusively for buffaloes which are the luivate pro|)erty of ih.U faiiulv. 
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one wife, and each house belongs to a family of this kind, 
and is handed on to the children of the brothers. 

If the brothers quarrel, the affair is settled by the naim, 
and it is usual h' decided that one brother or more than one 
of the brothers shall occup}- the house for a certain period, 
usually a \'ear, and that at the end of this period he (or they) 
shall m 3ve to another village, when another brother or brothers 
will occupy the house. 

Such disputes do not seem to be frequent, but one was in 
existence during mv’ visit. The two younger of three 
brothers had taken a wife without the knowledge of the 
eldest. The latter did not approve of the choice, and wished 
his brothers to send the wife away, which they refused to do. 
As the dispute had not yet been settled, the eldest brother 
at the time of my visit was living in the house, while the 
other brothers were living at the village of their newl_v chosen 
wife. 

If a family dies out, it seems that the house is nut, as a 
rule, taken on by another family. It falls into disuse, and 
in time disappears. As a village may sometimes consist 
of one house only, villages may disappear in this way, and 
the ruins of some villages were pointed out to me which had 
fallen into disuse owing to the dying out of the families which 
formerly occupied them. A reall\- important village, one 
with an important claiiw', would of course never disappear in 
this wa)', but it is possible that the reason why some villages, 
such as Xasmiodr and Kanbdrs, now consist of a daiiw- onl\-, 
is that the families which possessed the houses at these 
villages became e.xtinct. I do not, however, know positiveh’ 
that a house at such an important village ma\' not, in some- 
cases, be taken over by another family. 

Breeks has stated that the Toda custom is that the house 
shall pass to the youngest son. It seems quite clear that this 
is wrong, and that this custom is absoluteh' unknown among 
the Todas. It is, however, a Badaga custom, and among them 
I was told that it is due to the fact that as the sons of a fami]\- 
gr(.iw up and marr)-. the\' leave the house of the parents and 
build houses elsewhere. It is the duty of the youngest son 
to dwell w’ith his parents and support them as long as the\' 
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live, and when they die he continiiesi to Ii\'e in the parental 
home, of which he becomes the owner. 

Buffaloes. These are to a very large extent individual 
property. In practice, owing to the fact that bruther.s 
usually live together, a herd of buffaloes is treated as the 
jjropert}’ of a famil)’ of brothers, but whenever the occasion 
arises there are definite rules for the division of the buffaloes 
among them. 

I have already referred to the fact that certain herds of 
buffaloes, such as the ti herds and the kitgvalir of Taradr, are 
the common property of a clan, but the great majoritv' of both 
sacred and ordinary buffaloes belong to families or individuals.' 
When a man who owns a certain number of buffaloes dies, 
the buffaloes are not necessarily divided among his sons If 
the sons are all living together, the buffaloes ma\- be treated 
as if they were common propert)'. The milk of the ordinar\- 
buffaloes is churned in the dwelling-hut, and that of the sacred 
buffaloes in the dairy, and the produce in each case is regarded 
as the property of the whole famil\'. It is onl_v when 
dissensions arise, or when some reason makes it de.sirable that 
the brothers should separate and li\ e in different villages, that 
the laws regulating the partition of buffaloes come into force. 

When such an occasion arises the buffaloes arc equal!}’ 
divided among the brothers, with the exception that the 
eldest son and the youngest son each recei\’e one buffalo in 
excess of the rest. This custom is known as irvakhtnudr 
ineilkudr, or " if divide buffaloes, superior portion.” 

If there are only two sons, each will get ineilkudr. and tlie 
buffaloes are equally divided ; but if there should be an 
unequal number of buffaloes, the odd buffalo is taken b}- the 
elder son. 

If there are more than two sons, the buffaloes are equal!}’ 
divided w ith ineilkudr to the eldest and } oungest, and an\’ 
odd buffaloes are in this ca.se sold and the proceeds equally- 
divided, or, more commonl}', one of the brothers tiikes the odd 
buffaloes and gives the right proportion of their \’;ilue to the 
other brothers. 

' (,)n p. 70 I hd^c given an example nl the (»\\ neislnp n| saea-l hutlaloL-s ni ilie 
Kai> elan. 
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Thus, if sixteen buffaloes are to be divided amonCT four 
brothers, the eldest and youngest would each take four, the 
second and third brothers would each take three, and the 
remaining two buffaloes would either be sold and the purchase 
money equally divided, or taken by one of the brothers, who 
would divide three-quarters of the value of the buffaloes 
between the other three men. If there should be onl_\' 
fourteen buffaloes, the eklest and j-oungest sons would each 
take four buffaloes and the others three. 

The tnedkudr is also operative if a man divides his buffaloes 
among his sons in his lifetime. In this ca.se a man usuall\ 
keeps some buffaloes for himself ; thus 1 was ttsld that a man 
who had si.xtcen buffaloes and three sons might gi\’e four 
buffaloes to the eldest, three to the ne.xt, and four to the 
j’oungest son, keeping five for him.self 

The Todas told me of one a[)parent exception to the law of 
ui:ilk'Hdr. If, in a family of four brothers, the two elder 
bi others marry one wife and the two younger marr\’ another 
and the two groups separate, the buffaloes would be equal!)' 
divided, bLit this is because each would receix'e a mcilkudr. 
If, (jii the other hand, the eldest and )'oungest son married 
one wife, and the other two ,s(.)ns married another woman, the 
first group would receive two buffaloes in excess of the 
second. I’he former e.\am()le is, of course, an obvious 
consequence of the law of imilkudr. I onlv mention it 
because the d'oeias told me of it especiall)', and seemed to 
regard it as a case which might be thought to be a departure 
from custom. 

1 gave the fodas a number of h)'pothetical problems of 
buffalo disi.si(jn, and all were s(dved in accordance with the 
law of nuilkitdr. 1 ha\e not been able to learn ot any 
exact parallel in cAher parts of the world, and it seems 
possible that it is an independent invention of the Todas, 
The (.li\i.sion is called kndr, or horn, and it seem-, to me quite 
|JOssible th.'it at some time it occurred to an ingenious 'I'oda 
th.'it the two extremities of the famil)' should be regarded as 
the two horns of the fimilv. and tliat this fici ^houhl be 
rei'ognised in the <li\i-,ioii of propert)', or, it ma_v be, that the 
custom (jfendowmg the eldest of the fund)' alioxe his fellows 
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existed among the Todas as among so many other races, till it 
was pointed out that this was like a buffalo with one horn, and 
the youngest son was therefore similarly endowed to restore 
the symmetry of the family. The buffalo influences the Toda 
mind so much that I do not think this is a far-fetched 
explanation of a custom which appears to be the unique 
possession of this people. 

The word kiidr is also the name of one of the divisions of 
the clan, and it seemed clear in this case that the proper 
number of kudr in each clan is two. 

There is much transference of buffaloes from one man to 
another, or from one family to another. Many ceremonies 
involve gifts of buffaloes, and the.se are u^uall}' presented b}- a 
member of one clan to a member of another. Marriage is 
one of the chief occasions of such gifts. Refusal to fulfil the 
marriage contract and divorce iiu’olve the pa\-ment of 
buffaloes, and the tercrslhi custom is a great source of the 
passing of buffaloes from one clan to another. Similar!)-, 
buffaloes are gi\-en at the ceremonies of naming, car-piercing, 
&c., and as I have alreach- pointed out, these transferences 
have led to great confusion in the classification of the 
different kinds of sacred buffaloes, as a man ma)- ha\e in 
his possession animals belonging to several named group--. 

In the case of ordinary buffaloes, oi- put iir, it .seemed that a 
distinction is made between buffaloes which ha\-e been 
acquired by a man and those descended from animals which 
had been in the posse.s.sion r)f his father and grandfather. M)- 
attention wa.s drawn to this point b\' the occurrence at the 
funeral of Sinerani. The recalcitrant buffalo on this occasic.m 
was one of the latter kind, and I was told that it should not 
have been killed at the funeral (.if a girl because, being 
descended from a buffalo which belonged to Kuriolv's grand- 
father, Kuriolv’s heirs had a right to it of which they were 
deprived by its slaughter for a girl. If the dead child had 
been a bo\- the slaughter of this buffalo w-ould have been 
proper, for the dead child in this case would have been one of 
the heirs. 

Transferences of buffaloes also take place between Toda.s 
and Badagas, as we have .seen in conne.xion with the ear- 
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piercing ceremony described in Chapter XIV. In this cabc 
the gift appeared to be nothing more than a friendl}’ com- 
pliment, but it is possible that transferences of buffaloes may 
in some cases be connected with the other c<.)mplicated rela- 
tions between the two tribes. 

HouseJwld Goods. These are equally divided among the 
sons, though, as in the case of the buft'aloes, thc>' are used 
in common so long as the sons live together. If household 
goods ha\e to be di\ idcd among the members of a famih' 
they are shared as equally as possible, and this is also the 
case with any ornaments. If the man had only one ring, 
it was said that this ring would eitlier be broken up and 
shared equall\', or its value would be dixided. AIone\- is 
shared cquall\- among the sons. 

If one of several brothers who has his own wife should die 
and leax'e children, the .s(jns would take their father’s share at 
an\’ dix'isiun of propertx-. Tims, at tiio time of my \‘i.sit, 
Piutoh’an and I’uljeidi ^ 10 , two \’er\- old men, were thinking 
of dix'iding their buffaloes among tlieir descendants. In this 
case Alenkai's would receive the number which his father 
Tagners would have receix'ed if he had been alix'e. If Tagners 
had left twcj s(.)ns, the portion which their father would ha\-e 
receix'cd would be dixided between the two boys or dexoted 
to their common use. 

Daughters inherit nothing. Thex' only receix'e from their 
])arents xvhat the\- are gix'cn as dowrx- 'adrpani . 

Any profjert)- gixen to a xxaanan as dowry goes with her 
if she changes husbands, but aiix- ornaments or other [iropertx’ 
gix'en to a xvife b_x’ her husband are kept b_x- the husband 
if the xvife is tran.sferred to another man or group <jf men. 

Harkne.ss records a case in xxhich a dispute about proi)ert\' 
arose. In this case a woman bore two children to three 
husbands. One of the husbands died and the other twix 
husbands married other xvix'es. The txvo children claimed 
one-third of the propertx' of the mother anrl her first husband, 
and Ilarkness was told that this xx’as generally recognised 
to be a just claim. I dixl not inquire into this special case 
but according to the haws of inheritance of property xvhich 
I have gixen, it would seem that the children were entitled to 
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one-third of the whole of the property of the three brothers. 
If the property had been divided among the three brothers, 
the man who died would have received one-third, and the 
children should have received his share. 

In all cases of distribution of property, inheritance depends 
on descent as determined by the piirsiitpimi ceremony, and 
not on the real descent, even if this should be well known. 
Thus the boy Meilitars (44), who is really the son of Kurioh', 
but is legally the son of Pepners, should not inherit any of 
Kuriolv’s buffaloes, but will receive those of his legal father, 
Pepners, of r\ hom at present he is the only son. 

If the whole of a family, such as is given in one of the 
genealogical tables, should die out, the inheritance of the 
buffaloes and other property is determined by the nearest 
links of descent, of which a tradition may be preserved, even 
if the actual relationship cannot be definite!)- traced. 

Several interesting features of Toda law are illustrated bv 
a case out of which a lawsuit may one da)- arise. If the 
famil)- of Kiugi 1^57; should become extinct, there would 
arise a dispute about the succession to the proi^ert)-, which 
would turn largely on a case in which the pursiitpimi cercmoii)- 
was performed several generations ago. When the eldest 
child of Tudr\-an (52) was about to be born, Tudrvan was 
away from home, and had not performed the pursutpitni 
ceremoii)-. There was a danger that the delivery might take 
place before the ceremony could be jierformed, and Kbrs (57) 
was therefore called in to give the bow and arrow, and Teitchi, 
^\ hu was born soon afterwards, was, according to Toda custom, 
the child of Kbrs. When Teitchi grew up, howe\er, he 
decided t(j regard himself as the son of his real fatlicr, Tudr\ an, 
and being a powerful and influential jicrson like his grandson 
Kuriolv, he appears to have had his way, and his descendants 
have been regarded as the descendants of Tudrvan. Tudrvan 
himself gave the bow and arrow in the succeeding pregnane)', 
and there is therefore no rlonbt ab<iut the Icgitimac)- of 
Pusheiri and his ) oung(,‘r brothers aiul sisters. 

Ouing, hiiwcrer, to the i)art jjla)-eil b)- Kbrs before the 
birth of his gr.'indfather, Kuriolv lias latel)' directed that 
Kiugi, the son of Kbrs, .should belong to the same polni as 
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himself in order tliat lie or hi.-^ famil_\- ma}- -succeed to the 
buffaloes of Kiugi’s /><Vw if this should die out. It i^ known, 
however, that Kiuc;i's /’h/w is clo.sely related to that of 
luliners '.56,, so that .sheudd the /’u/w of Kiiiyi become 
extinct, there would arise a lawsuit between Kurioh- and 
Tuliners or their representatives for the pos.session of Kiugi's 
buffaloes. 

The essential point of the situation is that Kurioh- is trving 
to make use of his double position as the descendant of 
Tudr\-an by real paternit}' and of Kdrs by virtue of the 
piirsKtpinii ceremoii}-. According to the latter he is of the 
same p'ohn as Kiugi, but if equiU’ prevails in the decision of 
the uaim which ma_v have to settle the dispute, Kurioh' or 
his representative will have to decide whether he is descended 
from Tudr\-an or K(irs, and will not be allowed to take ad\-an- 
tage of both lines of descent. 

As a matter of fact, I was assured by sc\cral Todas that 
though they have apparentlv’ fallen in with Kurioh-'s wishes, 
they still regard Kiugi’s pblm as most clo.scl\- allied to that of 
ruliners, and if Kuriolv should die before the extinction 
of Kiugi’s famil}', I have little doubt that the //(?//// would decide 
that the buffaloes of Kiugi should go to the famil\- of 'rulintn's. 

This potential lawsuit is important as showing the role 
played by the genealogies in the social regulations of the 
Toda communit}’. We see that an eventualit\- which may 
never arise and probably will not arise for man)- s'cars to 
come is alread}- the subject of consideration and discussion, 
that the crucial point upon which the lawsuit will turn is 
an event which occurred probabl)- about 1 20 )-ears ago, and 
that the ties of kinship which will be invol\-ed in the dis- 
pute are carefull)- preserved in the memories of the people. 

I'he history is also v'ery interesting in showing that a 
centur)' ago a man of force was able to set aside a funda- 
mental regulation of Toda society, and that his grandson, 
who has apparently inherited the powerful character of his 
ancestor, is following in his footsteps, and, as w e have seen 
frequently during this volume, is able to put on one side 
Toda customs or law's when they conflict with his interests 
or desires, 
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Dtut and Servitudi: 

It seems to be not uncommon for a Toda to die in debt, 
and it is the duty of the sons to pa)' off the debts of their 
father. If there are no children, the pa)'ment of the debt is 
regarded as the dut\’ of the brothers of the dead man. 

When children have to pay the debts of their father, the)' 
ma)’ give their services to others, receiving in return mone)' 
and other recompense. The usual pa)- is six ru]3ees a year, 
two cloaks, and food. I'o this is often added the loan of a 
milking buffalo. 

This cu.stom of working for another is called kfilvatkcrtliclii 
or kulvatkcrthiti. Several of the eight sons of Pushteifli and 
Keitan T arc now working to pa)- their father's debts. 'I'wo 
of the sons are married to one woman and live at one of 
their own \-illages, where thc)' look after the buffaloes of the 
famil)'. Another brother is unmarried, but lives with a 
Tei vali woman. The other five sons are un married and work fur 
\arious pco[)le. One is emplo)'cd oii a tea estate, aiul the 
others arc working for different Todas. who reward them in 
the manner alrcad)- described. The milking buffaloes lent 
to them are handed over to the charge of the brothers who 
arc married. 

It is vci')' exceptional to find a famil)- in which so manv of 
thc men arc unmarried, and this was said to be due to the 
necessit)' of paying off their father's debt. In this case thc 
two eldest brothers have remained unmarried, but this was 
said to have been due to their own choice. It seems that it 
is left to the famil)' to decifle which of them shall marr)- and 
which shall unflcrtake the duty f)f pa)'ing the debt. .\s 
soon as the debt is paid off all the sons are allowed to 
marl')'. 

The Position of \\'omfn 

There is no doubt that women have a subordinate 
position in the Toda commimit)'. The ceremonial of the 
daii')- has a predominant place in thc li\-e.s and thoughts of 
the people, and the exclusion of women from any share in 
this ceremonial must have influenced thc attitude of the 
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community towards the sex. The laws regulating the 
relations of the dairymen with women also can hardly have 
contributed to raise the esteem in which they are held. 
The special ceremonies in which women are concerned 
involve various disabilities due to the ideas of impurit}- 
connected with these ceremonies. The seclusion-hut of a 
woman has attached to it the same ideas of impurity which 
attach to a corpse or its relics. 

Xnt onl}’ are women e.xcluded from any share in the 
work of the dairies connected witlr the sacred buffaloes, but 
the\’ are also prohibited from any part in the milking 
of the ordinary buffaloes or in the churning of their milk, 
which is performed solely bj- males in a part of the hut with 
which women have nothing to do. It seems that at one 
time women had the one function of tending the buffaloes 
at the time of cah'ing. but even this is no longer allowed 
them. 

In other h«.uischold matters, the duties of women are very 
limited in scope. Their chief work is the pounding and 
sifting of grain, the cleaning of the hut, and the decoration of 
clothing. I am doubtful whether the)’ are allowed to cook, 
at any rate to cook food in which milk forms one of the 
ingredients. With such occupations as divining and sorcer)- 
they have nothing to do, but one woman has the reputation 
of possessing the powers of healing which belong to the 
iitkoren. 

I could not learn of an)- matters of social importance in 
which women are consulted. W hen collecting genealogies in 
Torres Straits, I found that women were often repositories 
of this important branch of kiujwledge, but I received no 
indication that this was the case with the Toda women, 
though 1 cannot say definitel)- that the)- ma)- not have 
possessed some knowledge of this and cognate subjects. 

Though thus unimportant in ceremonial and of little 
influence in the regulation of social affairs, women have 
nevertheless much freedom. In general social intercourse 
the two se.xes alwa)’s seemed to be on the best of terms, and 
I never saw or heard anything to indicate that women are 
treated harshly or contemptuously. 
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III my ps3'chi)l(_igical tesits it certainlx' '^cemerl to me th(' 
general intelligence of the women was \ er\- much lipwer than 
that of the men. Some ot the younger women were as acute 
and intelligent as the men. but the oklcr women seemed to 
me hopeless!}’ stupid. The\’ did not tr}- to gi\'e their minds 
to the tasks I .set them with ain-thing apjM’oaching the 
keenness and interest sliown b\’ the men, and again and 
again I failed to obtain results of an}’ value in tests which 
men understood readil}’. 

It seems probable that the intelligence of the two sexes 
is not appreciably different in youth, but that the social life 
of the women does nothing to develop this intelligence 
and e\'er}’thing to force its e.xercise into the narrow’est 
channels. 

It might, I think, be expected tliat [iol}’andr}’ would be 
associated with a subordinate position of woman, and there 
can be no doubt that the Todas show’ the association of the 
tw’o conditions. 

When a woman marries she becomes of the same clan as 
her husband, and this is a matter of some importance in 
conne.xion w’ith religious and social ceremonial. Thus, in the 
funeral ceremonies of a woman, the choice of apjiropriatc da}’ 
and place, of the people w’ho are to take part in the funeral 
rites and other features of the ceremonial are determined, not 
by the clan of the w’oman’s father, but by that of her husband, 
and this even when the marriage itself forms part of tlie 
funeral ceremonies, 

\\ hile I was on the hills, the widow’, Kiuncimi 13 } wlio 
had been living with her father at Xddrs, died. Her husbands 
had belonged to Kandclrs, and as a member of this clan she 
should have been taken to its burning-ground. This was, 
how’ever, so far from Xddrs that it was decided not to go 
there, but to hold the funeral ceremonies near the place where 
she had died. The proper funeral place for Xddrs women 
could not, however, be ii.seci, for .slic belonged to another clan, 
and the body was therefore taken to a \ illage which was not 
a true funeral place, and so no law.s were infringed. 

The funeral of Sincrani (p. 391) is an excellent example 
which shows how all the details of a funeral ccremonv arc 
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(icpciidcnt on the transference of a youn”- yirl to tlic clan (jf 
a boy who acts as husband to the corpse. B\- her marriage to 
Keinba, the dead girl became a member of the Keadrol, aiul 
her funered should ha\-e been held at the burning-ground of 
this clan. Alany of the features of the ceremonie.s were in 
accordance with this change of clan, and since all were not so, 
the \'arious mishaps which occurred at the funeral were 
ascrii)ed by the Todas to the departure from prescribeil 
custi im. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 

The arts of life among the Tod as arc extremely simple. 
The fact that their agriculture is done for them by the 
Badagas and that all the objects they use in their dail\' life 
are made for them by the Kotas leaves them free to devote 
their whole attention to the care of the buffalo and the dair)-. 
This emplo}’ment has acquired so ceremonial a character 
that, having dealt with the ceremonies of the Todas, we find 
little left to consider in connexion with the regulation of the 
affairs of daily life. 

The artistic side of life among the Todas is but little 
developed. Their interest is so much absorbed in ceremony 
that little is left for the development of art, even of a 
primitive kind. The decorative arts are of the simplest and 
are directed only to the adornment of the clothing or the 
person, and even here we shall find that the methods of 
wearing the clothes or the hair are quite as much influenced 
by ceremonial as b\' msthetic considerations. In their 
amusements again we shall find that the influence of 
ceremonial is so great, that many of the games are merelv 
imitations of ceremonial occupations. 

I have included in this chapter an account of the ideas 
which are held about the heavenly bodies, the primitive 
astronomy of the people. To the Todas, though in a less 
degree than to many people of low culture, it is the sun, 
moon, and stars which are the chief objects of those observa- 
tions and speculations which are the beginnings of science. 
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Clothins; 

The clothing of the men consists of a large cloak called the 
putl’iili, a loincloth called tadrp, and a small perineal cloth 
called kill'll, kept in its place b\- a string round the waist 
called pcnnar. 

The putkidi is made of a large piece of double cloth, which 
is usually worn b}' placing one side over the left shoulder and 
then throwing the whole garment round the back and over 
the right shoulder and across to the left shoulder, so that 
it completeU’ envelops the bodw This method of wearing 
the cloak, which is shown bj- the third man of Fig. 61, is called 
kai iilk lit nidvai, " hand into laid who stands,” or " who 
stands with hand placed within the cloak.” 

The double layer of clotli <)f which the cloak is made is 
sewn together at the edges except at the upper part of one 
side, leaving the opening of a large pocket which is bounded 
by lines where the two la\-ers of the cloak are again sewn 
together. This pocket is called kudsJt and is ver)- capacious, 
so that a Toda may produce a surprising number of articles 
from it. .\s we have seen, many of the articles given to the 
dead are placed in this pocket. 

'Fhere are two methods of wearing the cloak adopted on 
special occasions. One of these is that called kcvoiarut 
(adopted b\’ the second man in Fig. 61), with which we 
have alread}- often met. The right arm is put out of 
the cloak, so that the arm and shoulder are bare whenever 
a Toda approaches certain sacred irersonages or objects. 
The cloak is worn kevenanit whenever the wearer is engaged 
in pra\'er or employed in any wa\’ at the dairy. It is also 
worn in this wa\’ when approaching a paid, when performing 
the kaimukhti salutation, and when crossing either of the 
sacred streams. 

Tire other method is that shown b\' the fourth man in 
Fig. 61 and is called mad ar mitch nidvai, “head on co\ered 
who stands." The cloak is worn in this fashion b)- a 
widower between the middle of the first funeral ceremoin- 
and the final scene of the azaramkedr. It is also worn in 
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this way by those who throw earth in the piizhittpiuii ceremon_\- 
of each funeral. 

The tadrp is a loincloth worn in the ordinarv wa\', as 
shown by the first man in Fig. 6i. The tadrp of a \oung 
child has a pocket called terigs, but I do not know whether 
this pocket also exists in the tadrp of an adult. 

Both putknli and tadrp are manufactured by Hindus, 
probably in the Coimbatore district. Thirt\- j'cars ago, 
according to Breeks, the cloth was procured from weavers 
who came from Serumuge in Coimbatore, but at the present 
time the garments are bought by the Todas at the bazaar. 
When obtained b>’ the Todas they have certain red and blue 
lines, and sometimes the Todas supplement this decoration 
b\- embroider}' called which is the work of the women, 

and a cloak so decorated is called pukuruputktili. The 
decoration is shown in Figs, i and 9. .Some women arc 
es[)cciall}' e.xpcrt at this work, and one woman who has 
reccntl}' had to change her name is now called Pukuruvcli on 
account of her special skill. 

The chief point of interest in connexion with the ktivn is 
the string by which it is supported. This string is called 
pennar, or “ butter string,” and forms a special contribution 
made by relatives, and especially the sister’s son, at a funeral. 
Further, the string is of especial significance in the flair}- 
ceremonial, where it is sometimes called kerk. 

Both putkiili and tadrp arc also worn b}- women. The 
garments are of the same kind as those of the men and are 
worn in the same ways. 

The higher grades of dairymen wear garments called titai. 
made of a different material, a grey cloth, which has been said 
to be manufactured b}- the Badagas of Jakaneri, but is 
probabl}' onl}- procured by their help. A cloak of similar 
material called an is, or should be, used to enwrap the bodies 
of the dead ; and, as we have alread}- seen, there is some 
reason to believe that garments of this material inav- 
have been the original clothing of the Todas, for in the 
legend of Kwoten, the wife of this hero wore a cloak of this 
kind. 

The Todas themselves manufacture a .special kind of 
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material called tivadrinar from the bark of a jdant, and thi'? 
is largely used in the ordination ceremonies. In the ordina- 
tion of a Teivali palikartmok/i, it nia\- take the place of the 
petmii ; at that of a z^'iirsol, t-wadrinar may be used as a girdle ; 
and on the fourth day of the ordination ceremonies of the 
palol, the candidate manufactures and wears a rough kiivu 
made of this material. Its use in ceremony appears to be 
limited to the Teivaliol, and it is possible that it also is a 
survival in ceremony of clothing once in general use b\' thi.s 
or both divisions of the Toda people. 

Many of the older and more important Todas now wear 
the turban called madpdri, but there is no doubt that this is 
an innovation. The Todas themselves sometimes speak of 
the Badagas as "they who wear the turban," and it seemed 
clear that the custom has been adopted in imitation of thc'-e 
people. Harkness and other of the earliest writers state that 
the Todas never wear any covering to the head, and there i-' 
little doubt that the practice has been adopted during the last 
century. 

•At the present time a man alway.s removes his turban uhen 
performing any act of reverence (see Tig. lo) and when 
crossing one of the sacred ri\-ers. 

Mr. Thurston mentions that on his first \ isit, the man whom 
he chose as his guide adopted the turban in honour of InA 
appointment, and my guide, Kddrner, although much y(;unger 
than most of tho.se who wore turbans, also adopted this 
custom when he was with me. 


AIktikjds oi- \\'i:.\kiX(, this II.mr 

There are various methods of wearing the hair, each of 
which has its special significance. The ordinaiw- method for 
men is to allow it to grow to a certain length, so that it forms 
a compact mass, as shown b\- the first man of Fig. 6i, or as in 
Fig. 15. 

When a member of a clan dies, all the men of the clan tie 
their hair in knots in front till the funeral ceremonies arc 
completed. This is mad tutiai, “head (or hair) who 
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rolls,’’ and tho second man in Fig. 6i is wearing his hair in 
this fashion, a girl of his clan having died not long before, 
whose second funeral ceremonies had not yet taken place. 

Another method of wearing the hair is shown b\' the third 
man in Fig. 6i. This method is called viad nadrk vai, 
" head (or hair; long to who.” It is adopted b\- anx'one who 



riG. 62. — TILIF \ ( 12) W KARiN't; Ill-s ET MR r.r>\G (>N Ah' UCN I t'l 
A \OW MADE Al’ A HINDU ILMULE. 


has made a vow. In Fig. 62 another man i.s shown in the 
same condition, but his head has a different appearance 
owing to the fact that he has tied two locks behind in order 
to keep the long hair awa\' from his face. This t}'ing back 
has no other significance. 

\\ omen wear their hair as shown in Figs. 3 and 1 1. in long 
ringlets, and there do not appear to be an_\- differences in 
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the method of wearing the hair under dift'crent conditions 
corresponding to those of males. 

After a funeral the Tarthar division of the Todas e.xcept the 
]\Ielgarsol shave their heads, and this may also happen in 
connexion with vows made at the Hindu temple at 
Nanjankudi or elsewhere. 

The hair of a child is shaved about the third month of life 
(see p. 332;, so that the head has the appearance shown in 
Figs. 63 and 64. The head is shaved on the top and sides, 
and in a strip from the top t(j the forehead, so that three 
locks are left, two in front, called the inikiiti (? ineikiiti and 
one behind, called the kut. 

In the case of a girl, there is some difference in the method 
of shaving according to the position of the child in the familv'. 
If a girl is the eldest of the famil)-, she wears three locks like 
a bo}-, but younger girls and the eldest girl, if she should 
have an elder brother, wear only the two front locks, the 
inikuti. 


.Skin-m.vkks 


The onl}- kind of skin-mark made on males takes the form 
of a cicatri.x on the right shoulder and. less commonly, on the 
elbow. It is produced b_v means of a stick made hot b\' the 
drill method of producing fire, exactly as in the production of 
fire for ceremonial puri^o.scs. 'I'he (.iperation is not, however, 
accompanied by aii\' cerem(rnial and may be performed b}' 
anyone. The marks are made when a bo_\- i.s about twelve- 
years old, at which, age he begins to milk the buflaloes. The 
object of the marking is to cure the pain arising from the 
fatigue of milking. If the operation has not the desired 
result and the boy still feels the fatiguing effect of milking, a 
second mark is made, and occasi<jnall\- a third or fourth may 
be necessar)-. In one case, in which ;i m.ui had three marks 
one on the -.boulder and two on the elbow, the third mark' was 
not made till he wa-. fifteen or si.xteen \'ears (.4' age, three or 
four \'ears after the first mark h;id l)een produced. This 
w.'Ls done bec.'uise, e\en afterthi-. kqise of time, he still sulfered 
from aching in his arm after milking the Inifhdoes. Anothei 
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man had four scars on the shoulder, this being the largest 
number I observed. 

Occasionally I observed a man without any of these scars, 
and, in more than one of these cases, the reason given was 
that the man had been one of a large family and had not had 
to do much milking. The cicatrices are usually raised well 
above the surrounding skin and are often distinct lumps of 
scar tissue (keloid). This appears to be the result of special 
treatment of the burn. A leaf called kudiers is put on the 
wound with butter, and this keeps it open for a considerable 
time. If the wound remains open too long, another leaf, 
called is used to hasten the healing. 

Similar, but less raised, marks are occasionally seen on the 
wrist or elsewhere. In men these are always the result of 
treatment for pain or illness and are made in the same way 
by means of a hot stick. Sometimes a metal instrument 
called sunurktidi is now used for this purpose. 

The ceremonial burns made on the wrists of women 
during the first pregnancy have already been fully considered. 

Tattooing is only practised by women. The patterns 
consist of rings and dots arranged in straight lines, and they 
are most commonly to be seen on the chest, shoulders, and 
upper parts of the arms.* 

I believe that there is some kind of ceremonial connected 
with tattooing, but unfortunately I failed to obtain satisfactory 
information about it. When I began the subject one day, I 
received an intimation that it was not a matter to be discussed 
in public, and later the subject slipped my attention and was 
never properly investigated. 

The tattooing is performed by certain women, but it seemed 
that any woman who had learned how to tattoo might under- 
take the business. The following are at present recognised as 
experts : Achaveli (43), Sinpurs and Edjog (20), Sinpurs 
being probably the same woman who acts as one of the 
utkbren. The woman who tattoos is given eight or twelve 
annas and she also receives food. 

The tattooing must not take place before puberty, but it 
may be done either before or after childbirth. 

* Some patterns are given by Mr. Thufstun, Bulletin, i. 1S96, pi. .xii. 
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Little use is made by the Todas of pigments. The juice of 
a fruit called Uponi, which has a red colour, is sometimes used 
to adorn the forehead, and another reddish juice from a fruit 
called piithiniulponi ^ is used for the same purpose. The 
yellowish juice of the pclkiirtlipoin is rubbed on the face, but 
this was said to be done in frosty weather only, as a protection 
against the cold. Ashes are now occasionally rubbed on the 
face and head, especially by women at the ceremony of going 
to the seclusion-hut after childbirth. The last is certainly a 
recently borrowed custom, and I suspect the other adornments 
just mentioned to be modern imitations of the forehead marks 
of the Hindus. 


Ornament.s 


•’ The men usually wear silver rings on the fourth digit of 
one or other hand. Often earrings are worn by the men and 
these are not uncommonly of gold. Harkness says that men 
sometimes wore chains of silver round the neck, but it is 
doubtful whether these are ever worn now. Formerly it 
seems that men used to wear far more solid rings, and one 
such ring is preserved which is said to have belonged to the 
hero or god Kwoten. 

The ornaments of the women are more numerous and take 
the form of bracelets or bangles ; armlets, often adorned with 
bunches of cowries ; necklaces, sometimes made of silver 
coins ; earrings ; and a brass circlet worn round the waist. 
These ornaments are usually of brass or silver. At one time 
they seem to have been verj- massive, Breeks recording 
that a pair of brass armlets worn on one arm weighed six 
pounds. Formerly gold ornaments seem to have been 
commonly worn, and, so far as one can judge from older 
accounts and illustrations, it seems that Toda jewellery has 
greatly degenerated and is of a very paltry kind compared 
with that worn in the past. 


' this is the fruit of one of the plants [Kubus /asiomr/ui) of wliich the le.tves 
arc Ubed la the ordinaliuu ceremonies of the dair}nit'n of Taradr and Kanudis. 
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Food 

The chief foods are milk, buttermilk, ghi, grain, rice, and 
sugar. The chief drink is buttermilk, and milk is used 
chiefly when boiled with rice or grain. 

In clarifying their butter the Todas add some grain or rice, 
and this forms a sediment on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel which is called al, which is the chief food of the 
dairymen, and it is probably also used largely as a food in 
ordinary life. 

A list of various herbs, fruits, &c., eaten by the Todas is 
given by Mr. Thurston.* There is very little doubt that at 
one time these were used much more largely than at present, 
when the grain provided by the Badagas is supplemented 
by rice and grain bought in the bazaar. The Todas have 
a tradition of a time when they lived chiefly on roots, herbs, 
fruits and hone)-, and the importance of honey comes out in 
several of their legends. 

A much prized substance called patclierski is made from 
sainai grain {Panicitui iniliare), which is roasted and pounded 
so as to get rid of the husk. It is used in the preparation 
of a food which is eaten on all the chief ceremonial occa- 
sions. When they prepare it the Todas say " as/ikkartpiuii," 
and this verbal form is used as the name of the food. In 
making ashkkartpimi, patclierski is put into a basket {todri) 
which has been carefully clean.sed by rubbing it all over 
with dried buffalo-dung. Buttermilk and jagger)- are added 
and the whole rni.xed together and rolled into balls, each 
about as large as a cricket ball. When eating, a hole is 
made in the ball into which ghi and butter, sometimes honey, 
are poured, and then the hole is covered with rice.- A man 
will usually eat two of these balls at a feast, but a greedy 
man may manage three or four. 

The Todas do not like others to see them eating, and if 
this happens, the same consequences may ensue as arc 

^ Bidlelitt, vol. iv., p. 16. 

- Ashk is one of the Toda words for rice, and the name of the food is therefore 
derived from this substance. 
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produced by the evil eye. Their natural politeness also 
makes the Todas uncomfortable when they see others eating, 
and in the early part of my visit I sometimes dispersed a 
group surrounding me by taking sandwiches out of my 
pocket and beginning to eat. 

I did not ascertain definitely who cooks among the Todas. 
I had some reason to suppose that all the cooking is done 
by the men and that the women have nothing to do with 
this part of domestic economy, but I am not clear about this. 
It is possible that it is only food containing milk which must 
be cooked by the men. 

The Todas are an example of a people who have no 
native intoxicant, but they have now taken to alcoholic 
drinks, though I do not believe that they indulge in these 
habitually. The only occasions on which I saw Todas under 
the influence of alcohol were when they were returning from the 
bazaar on market days. I was only once asked by a Toda for 
alcohol and then by a woman. Tobacco is now largely used 
and opium is certainly also used, though I do not believe 
that it is taken in excess. It may be employed, however, as 
a means of committing suicide. 

Fike-making 

We have already seen that the fire used for several sacred 
purposes must be made by friction with the fire-sticks. The 
method employed is a variety of the drill method shown in 
Figs. 65 and 37. In the former the i^’iirsol of Taradr is making 
fire in order to enable me to procure a photograph ; the latter 
is the result of a snapshot taken when the fire was being 
produced during a ceremony. In the horizontal stick, which 
is held firmly by the foot, a hole is made for the insertion of 
the vertical stick, and in this a little charcoal is placed. A 
small groove is cut on one side to assist the falling of the 
spark on the tinder beneath. The vertical stick is inserted 
into the hole and twirled between the two hands. In the 
only case in which I saw fire produced by friction in a 
ceremony (Fig. 37), the continued efforts of the two old men 
were unavailing, and a third younger man was called upon. 
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and with a few powerful manipulations he was rapidly 
successful. 

Several kinds of wood are used for the fire-sticks, the Toda 
names of these being Xvh" or kcadj, inbrs, parskitti, and viain. 
Only the first of these, however, may be used if fire is being 



FIG. 65.— KAROL (64), THE ‘WURSOL’ OF TARADR, MAKING FIRE. 


made for sacred purposes, and I was told that it was much 
easier to make fire with this than with any other. 

In some Toda villages a stone is kept called tutmiikal, 
which was used at one time for making fire by striking it with 
a piece of iron. Probably this method was employed for non- 
sacred purposes in the period between giving up the fire-sticks 
for ordinary purposes and the introduction of matches. 

The Todas have two kinds of fireplace, the tmskal, con- 
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sisting of three stones, and the kudrvars, with four stones. 
The former is found in the dwelling-hut, in the loursuli, and 
in the ti dairy, and the latter in the tarvali and ktidrpali ; 
but I did not discover why the more sacred dairies should 
have the same kind of fireplace as the house. According to 
one account i^'askal is the name used by the Teivaliol and 
kudrvars by the Tartharol, and it may be that this is the 
explanation of the apparent anomaly. 

The House 

Various parts of the house have definite names, and may 
only be used for certain purposes. As we have already seen, 
there are raised seats both outside and inside the house, the 
latter being used as beds. These are made of earth, the 
upper surface of which is made level, and the whole is usually 
well coated with a layer of dried buffalo-dung, sometimes 
nearly half an inch thick. The general name for these raised 
parts is tun, the seats outside the building on either side of 
the door being called kzvottun, while the bed on the right side 
of the interior is the nicitun, and that on the left side the 
kitiin. The part of the hut where the bed or beds stand is 
called the idrtul. 

The floor is called kuter, and this is divided into two parts 
b)- the hole in which the women pound the grain. The part 
near the door is called kikuter, and it is in this part only that 
dair)' operations may be carried on. The part behind the 
pounding hole is especially assigned to the women and is 
called meilkuter} 

The end wall, on which various objects, such as sticks, are 
kept is called tas/iten, and the fireplace, usually on one side, 
is called ivaskal. The part above the fireplace where firewood 
is kept is called zvaskalkubi, and the place of the cooking 
vessels is called adikudi. The western side of the hut is 
sometimes called the nicdniakol. and the eastern side the 

^ It might have been expected that the part of the floor near the door used tor 
the dairy operations would be the meilkuter^ but it is not so, Mdil als'b means 
‘ west' and the explanation may be connected with this. 
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kimakol, but I do not know if this implies any rule as to the 
orientation of the houses. 

The method of building is illustrated by Fig. 66, which 
shows a hut only partially built. Certain Todas have special 
reputations as architects, and the most famous of these at the 
present time is Kijievan (50), who superintended the building 
of the hut at Kiudr shown in Fig. 7, the most spacious and 
artistic of the strictly Toda dwellings which I savv on the 



FIG. 66.— TO SHOW A STAGE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A IIUT. 


hills. Especial care is often taken with the arrangement of 
the rattan on the front of the hut, which is shown in Fig. 20. 
This is a picture of a dairy, but it shows the arrangement 
which is also found in the best of the houses. 

The hut used for the seclusion of women before and after 
childbirth is a rough structure of wood and thatch, but its 
name, puzhars, means “mud house,” which suggests that 
huts made of earth may at one time have been used by the 
Todas. 
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I^rPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

The most important objects in the economic life of the 
Toclas are their dairy vessels, which have been already ampl}' 
considered. Cooking vessels and implements used for cutting 
wood or for any other purpose are, like the vessels of the 
village dair}', procured chiefly from the Kotas, though at the 
present time the source of supply is probably supplemented 
by purchases in the bazaar. 

As the Todas practise few arts, their need of implements is 
very small. At one time they used thorns as needles, but now 
steel needles have taken their place. Thorns are also used 
for tattooing. Leaves are used as plates and cups, and the 
fingers take the place of forks. The only definite implements 
used are knives and axes, the latter being especiallj' needed 
for procuring firewood. 

In some of their ceremonies, the Todas have preserved 
practices which ma}' possibly be survivals of the use of stone 
implements. In the funeral ceremonies the buffaloes destined 
for the next world are killed with the back of an axe, but the 
buffaloes killed at the kootiti ceremony and at the ceremony 
of purifying the funeral places must be killed with a stone. 
Further, the bark of the tudr tree used in so many ceremonies 
must always be knocked off the tree by means of a stone. 
The latter of these practices must certainly be very ancient, 
and ma)’ well be a relic of an age in which implements were 
made of stone. 

The Pounder, Sieve, and Broom 

The interest of these articles lies in the fact that they are 
evidently regarded as the emblems of woman. When the 
wnrsol sleeps in the village hut, these articles are removed 
from the hut, and when the ti buffaloes pass the village of 
Kiudr, the women who leave this village take with them the 
pounder, sieve, and broom. 

In the case of the tvursol, this sacred personage may 
associate with the women themselves if the three objects 
which seem to be emblematic of womanhood are removed. 
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The pounder, sieve, and broom are burnt at the funerals of 
women, who use the pounder on their journey to the other 
world. A special kind of sieve called kiidshviurn is also 
burnt at the aaaramkedr, but I believe that this is burnt at 
all funerals, both of males and females. 

The pounder, sieve, and broom are widely endowed with 
magical properties, and this is especially the case in India, ^ 
but I do not know of any other instance in which they are 
especially regarded as the emblems of woman. 

Weapons 

At the present time it cannot be said that the Todas use 
any weapons, but they retain in their ceremonies weapons 
which were, no doubt, formerly in use. These are the club 
and the bow and arrow. 

The club only remains in the funeral ceremonies, in which 
it is called nanmakud (see Fig. 67), and is burnt at the 
azaramkedr, and several other special sticks are also burnt, 
which may have been of the nature of clubs. 

The bow and arrow have left more traces of their former 
importance. They are burnt at the azaramkedr of a man, 
and the weapons for this purpose are provided by the Kotas. 
The bow and arrow are also used in the kootiti ceremony of 
a Tarthar funeral. In the pursutpimi ceremony the husband 
gives an imitation bow and arrow to his wife. The bow gives 
its name to the ceremony and its gift forms the essential 
incident of the ceremony. Further, the bow has a special 
name different for each clan. The use of an arrow lingers in 
name in other ceremonies. In the ceremony, 

the knife used for cutting up the sacrificed calf is called ab, or 
arrow. In the ceremony of tcrsamptpiuii a lock of hair is cut 
from a young child with a piece of sharpened iron called 
kanab, or “ eye arrow,” but this name is only in use among the 
Tartharol. The use of these words seems to point to a time 
when iron -tipped arrows were used as cutting instruments, 
and it is even possible that this is a survival of a time when 

’ See Crooke's Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 1896, 
vol. ii. pp. 187-191. 
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the Todas were so much isolated that their only iron was that 
of the tips of their arrows. 

The bow and arrow are also mentioned in the legend of 




riG. 67 (FROM BKEEKb). — THE ITRST MAX OX THE LEE I' IS HOLDIXG A KOW 
AXD ARROW; THE SECOXD A CLTB (PROBABLY THE ‘XAXMAKUd’) IX 
HIS RIGHT HAXT), AXD THE ‘ TADRI ’ IX HIS LEFT; THE THIRD MAX I> 
CARKYIXG A CLUB, AXD THE rOURl'H MAX IS PLAYIXG THE ‘ liUGUKI.’ 


Kwoten. feikuteidi was killed by an arrow shot by a lame 
man who lay down when he shot. It is possible that this 
legend points to an ancient custom of shooting the bow and 
arrow by means of the legs. 
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Measures and Numerals 

The Toda measure of length is the mogai or viogoi, which 
corresponds to the cubit, being the length from the elbow to 
the tips of the fingers. The word is probably related to 
mogai, the term for fore-arm. 

The usual measure of capacity for liquids is the kiidi, said 
to be equal to about four pints. Another measure is the koni, 
two of which make one kudi. The koni probably corresponds 
to the milking vessel, or pun. 

For measuring out grain, the Todas use a special table of 
measures consisting of ak and kiva, eleven dk making one 
kivd. When measuring out grain, modifications of the 
ordinary numerals are used. 

In the following lines I give these on the right-hand side of 
the page, those on the left being the ordinary numerals. U7'dk 
is the equivalent of ud dk, or one measure. 


ltd 

one 

urdk 

erd 

two 

trdk 

mud 

three 

mdk 

nouk 

four 

cpoui 

iidz 

ri\c 

oidk 

dr 

.six 

drdk 

0 or eii 

seven 

odk or LUdk 

ot 

ciglit 

oidk 

liupoth 

nine 

itupdk 

path 

ten 

pothdk 

pound 

eleven 

u/rwa 

ponerd 

twelve 

ponerddk 

poll mud 

thirteen 

ponmuddL 

pounouk or pauk 

fourteen 

pounonkdk 

ponudz OT podz 

fifteen 

pouudzdk 

par 

sixteen 

pdrdk 

po or por 

se\ entecn 

podk 

put 

eighteen 

pntdk 

poupoth 

nineteen 

poupothdk 

evoth 

twenty 

evothdk 

ez'oth ud 

twenty-one 

€7’othuddk (doubtful) 

evoth erd 

twenty-two 

ikzod 

evoth mud 

tw'enty-three 

ikwd urdk 
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Diopoih 

thirty 

ikxvd dial' 

7}iopo!h })iud 

thirty-three 

innkJnvd 

n path 

foity 

thukhivd i'dk 

ndpoth n vik 

forty-four 

ndklnaa 

tpoth 

fifty 

uakhidii dral 

t^poth lid : 

fifty-five 

ainod 

uroth 

sixty 

aiiidu oidk 

(hv/h i1r 

sixty-six 

dy-wd 

ovoth 

seventy 

dnad opoiii 

bvofJi 0 

seventy-seven 

okxad 

oh'oth 

eighty 

okidd mdk 

oti’Oth i>/ 

eighty-eight 

otkiad 

iini'otJi 

ninety 

ofkxdd didk 

unvoth iDipotJi 

iiinet) -nine 

in i paid d 

anur 

hundred 

itnpaivd III/ 


Above a hundred the numbers of are continued to 
potkiva, poniidkzva, &c., up to twenty kzva, which make one 
siligJi, and then the people begin again at the beginning. 

This occurrence of the number eleven is probably a 
consequence of the transactions between Todas and Badagas. 
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There was some reason to believe that the true Toda measure 
is the ak (probably a contraction of acJwk) and that the 
Badagas brought their grain to the Todas in vessels called 
kzud. The kztui contained eleven of the Toda dk, and 
hence came about the very unusual proportion between two 
measures. 

In giving ages or any other period of time, the word for 
j'ear, kzvbdr, is often abbreviated to wd ; thus iidpoth kzvbdr, 
forty }-ears, becomes ndpotlnud. 

In counting the Todas use their fingers largely and have a 
special method of indicating the numbers. To signify one, 
the thumb is placed against the tip of the little finger ; for 
two, against the tip of the ring finger ; for three, against the 
middle finger; for four, against the forefinger; for five, the 
tip of the index finger Is placed over the nail of the thumb ; 
the same position is used for six, while that for seven is the 
same as for four, and so on, so that when ten is reached the 
thumb is resting again on the tip of the little finger. 

Money 

The Todas use the ordinary Indian currency. In their 
legends and ceremonies there Is frequent reference to the 
pamn, or four-anna piece. 

Among the coins used by the Todas at the funeral cere- 
monies there are many of consideiable age with Arabic 
inscriptions, and the earlier visitors to the hills describe the 
Todas as possessing old Venetian gold pieces. In the legend 
telling how the kaltmokh of the Xddrs ti dispersed the in- 
vading Coorgs (p. 1 14), the boy made use of a small gold 
coin called pirpanut, which he had in his possession. 

The Calendar 

The Todas have twelve months, each of which begins with 
the new moon. The first month of the Toda r ear is Tai, 
which begins with the new moon in October, so that this 
month usually includes part of October and part of November. 
Some of the chief Toda ceremonies, such as that of teiitul- 
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usthdii and the more important ceremonies of erkumptthpiuii, 
take place soon after the new moon marking the commence- 
ment of this month, and these ceremonies were sometimes 
said to signalise the beginning of a new' year. The following 
are the names of the Toda months, with the periods of our 
year to which they approximately correspond : — 


'J'ai 

Ocluber — November 

Emioti 

Nnvembei — Deccmbci 

Kfidrl 

December — f anuai y 

Ahini 

January — l-'ebruary 

Xalditi 

Fel >ruary — March 

Ani 

-March — April 

At hen 

April — May 

Adi 

May — June 

0%'dni 

June — July 

PeritMi 

July — August 

Tudeivi 

August — September 

Kirdivt 

September — (October. 

Each month has thirty days. A record is kept of the 

number of days from 

one new moon to the full moon, and 

from that to the next 

new moon. The full moon is counted 

as being on the fifteenth day after the new moon, and the new' 

moon as being on the 

sixteenth day after the full moon. 


The Week 

The names for the da>'s of the week are as follows 

Asvom 

Sunday 

'I'ui'O'n 

Monday 

O’li 

Tuesday 

Pftthvoni 

Wednesday 

'I' am 

Thursday 

Pilirom 

Friday 

Thanivom 

' or Tanivom Saturday. 

According to Schmid, who w'rote in 1837, Oui is regarded 
as the first day of the week. Schmid also notes that the 
names for Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday agree in etymo- 
logy with Tamil, Wednesday being Buddha’s day and Friday 
the day of Venus. He gives Etnat as an alternative name 


for Saturday. 
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Astronomical Ideas 

We have already seen that the Todas reverence the sun, 
and that the period of the moon is of the greatest importance 
in the regulation of the times for their ceremonies. In this 
chapter we have to deal with their views as to the nature of 
these bodies and of the stars. 

The Sun 

The Todas believe that when the sun goes down in the west, 
it goes to Amnddr. The same sun illuminates both worlds, 
and this is shown very well in the story of Kwoto ; when 
this demi-god tied down the sun, there was darkness both in 
this world and in the other, and the people of Amnodr joined 
with those of this world in imploring that the sun should be 
restored to its proper place. 

When the Todas know that there is going to be an eclipse 
of the sun, they abstain from food, but they do not shout out 
during the eclipse as we shall see they do in the case of the 
moon. When the eclipse is over, they have a feast with 
ashkkartpimi. 

The Moon 

The new moon is called innt and tlie full moon Jtni.'. We 
have already seen the enormous influence of the period 
of the moon in Toda ceremonial and I have given above 
the method of counting between the periods of new and 
full moon so as to know the correct day of the new moon 
if for any reason it should not be visible. 

The Todas see a figure in the moon which they call uiiirs, 
the hare.^ The following story not onlj- shows how the hare 
comes to be there, but also furnishes the explanation of 
eclipses of the moon and the origin of the Paikara river.'^ 

Two men who were matchiini (see p. 501) went out one 
day to fetch honey. After a time they separated, and one 

^ In India the marks on the moon are frequciUi) bupposetl to rc}'rcscnL a h<ue. 

- For another version of this story obtained by Mr. Thiii-'ittn, sec /h/Ilc/in, 
iv. ]•». I, 
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found honey, while the other found none. Hie man who 
found the honey put it into a dairy vessel called pun, which 
he hid in a tree, and when he met the other did not tell 
him of his good fortune. After a time the pun containing 
honey which had been put in the tree sudclenh- broke, and the 
vessel became a snake, while tlie honey became the Paikara 
river. The .snake ran after the man who had hidden the 
honey, and when the man saw the snake coming after him, he 
ran away. As he was being pursued, a hare came between 
the man and the snake. Then the man threw his cloak over 
the hare and hid himself, and the snake ran after the 
hare. The hare ran to the sky followed b\- the snake, and 
they came near the sun, which said, “ Don’t come near me 
because I am very hot. Go to the moon ! ” So the hare went 
to the moon, and the moon said, “ Do not be afraid ; I will 
protect }-ou till the end of the world." The snake still goc^ 
sometimes to catch the hare in the moon, and when he goes 
the moon becomes dark and some j^eoplc fire guns and send 
up rockets and the Todas shout. When it is known that 
there is going to be an eclipse the Todas abstain from food, 
and when they see the moon being eclipsed they shout 
out. 

I was told that there was another incident of the stor\’ 
connected witii shooting stars, but I was unable to rrbtain an 
account of it. 


I*1,.\NF.TS 


'ihe fi'das know \'cnus, w hich the}' call Pill, and thc}- aNo 
^peak of the ‘‘ morning star." 


Constellations .\nI) Staks 

The Todas ha\e names for .several stars or constellation.s. 
The Pleiades are called Kadsfit and the constellation i«. 
believed to be composed of si.x stars. 

Another heavenly body which I could not identif}' is called 
Keirt. A'tvr/ has alread}' been mentioned in Chap. XI\k, and 
it is thc evil influence of this body which is chiefly feared aftc: 
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childbirth. It is said to be a star which is never jrresent 
in the same part of the .sk\’ as Kadsht. The reason tor this 
is that once Kcirt and Kadsht fought together. Kadsht had 
six men and Keirt only one. Keirt broke the leg of one of 
the six men, so that now there are five stars close together in 
the Pleiades and one lags behind. On account of this quarrel 
Swami ruled that Kadsht and Keirt must never be together, 
but that when Kadsht is on one side of the sky, Keirt must 
always be on the other. 

When talking about Keirt in connexion with the ceremon\' 
of going to the seclusion-hut, it was said that Keirt was near 
the sun and that the sun was dangerous because Keirt was 
near it. It seemed that Keirt was always near the sun, which 
led me to suspect at first that it was Venus. It was quite 
clear, however, that this was not so. Xo one could show me 
Keirt, nor was anyone clear as to the part of the sky in 
which it was to be seen at any time in the night, and I think 
it most probable that this mysterious inhabitant of the sky is 
not a star at all, but a being allied to the Hindu Ketu. On 
the other hand, at a funeral attended by Samuel, the setting 
of Kadsht and the appearance of Keirt was taken as the 
sign that the proceedings of the azarainkedr might begin, 
which looks as if Keirt was a real heavenl)" body, I think 
it is most probable that the whole idea of the injurious 
influence of Keirt is borrowed from the Badagas, and, if this 
is the case, the Toda word is probably merel)' an altered 
form of Ketu. I was told that Keirt was a Badaga word 
and that the Badagas feared its influence on women after 
childbirth. 

A group of stars called Podimiii, or porcupine star, corre- 
sponds to the stars in the sword of Orion. The}- are regarded 
as a porcupine from which the three stars of the belt arc 
trying to escape. 

A constellation of seven stars is called Katikalniin. p'rom 
the description it appeared to be the Great Bear. This 
constellation was not visible, but when I made a drawing 
of its seven chief stars, it was at once recognised as 
Katikdlmin. 

A single star called Ishtkati is almost certainl}- Sirius. 
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This .star was not visible in the evenings during m_\' visit, and 
at first Jupiter was pointed out to me as TsJitkati, but this 
was certainly wrong. IsJitkati appeared to correspond to 
the Badaga etukaduJii, which means " bull deceiving.” The 
origin of the name is that one night a Badaga went out from 
his house and saw a very bright star, so bright that he thought 
it was the morning star. So he let his bulls out from the 
enclosure in which he had put them for the night. When a 
long time passed and it did not become day, the man said, 
“ Let the star be called etiikadichik 

A pair of stars to which the I'odas give the names of 
Ti'idn'aluiokh and Tidiishti are near Alciebaran, forming part 
of the Ilyades (probably 7 and e Tauri'. The following 
story tells how these stars come to be in the sky. 

Once on the hills there was a bird with \ oung. The mother 
went away to get food and a snake came to eat the young 
ones. When the young birds saw the snake climbing up the 
tree, the)- called out to Kudursami, who is above. He heard 
their cr\- and took them to the sk\-. Tlie name of the bird 
was ti'tdi viyl, and so one star is called tndrvah)ioklL The 
tndrval still -sings " Kudursami IrrnTr." 

Accorrling to another version, the bird tudrval had offended 
Swami, and as a punishment .Swami took its \-oung and the\- 
became the two stars. 

This .stor_\- appears to be a well-known Indian fi)lk-tale, and 
it has certainl)- been a recent acciuisition of the I'odas. 

It will be seen that there is much reason to believe that the 
greater part, if not all of the ideas of the Todas about the 
stars have been borrowed. In their own folk-lore there seems 
to be ver}- little concerning the heavenly bodies except in the 
stor)’ of the man and the honey, and I even suspect this to be 
a borrowed legend which has been somewhat modified b\- 
Toda ideas. 

It is interesting, and I think important, that references t<.' 
.Swami occur in these stars-myths. In an earlier chapter I 
have given it as my opinion that the idea of Swami has onl_\' 
recently been acquired by the Todas, and I attach importance 
to the occurrence of the name in legends which have certainh- 
been borrowed from another race. 


Q 2 
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Games 

It is not altogether easy to draw the line between Toda 
games and Toda ceremonies. The sport which is practised 
with the greatest zest is undoubtedly the catching of the 
buffaloes at the funeral ceremonies, and in the old da}’s when 
the inarvainolkt'di' lasted two da3's, the first da\', devoted to 
catching the buffaloes and putting them in the pen, must 
have been largely of a sportive character. Even now it is 
evident that the catching of the buffaloes is a spectacle which 
is much enjoyed bj’ all in spite of the sad event which has led 
to its taking place. 

The Todas have, however, pure games, though it is doubt- 
ful whether some of them have not acquired in a certain degree 
a ceremonial character. 

In one of these games called iiartlipimi, a bo\’ squeezes 
through a narrow tunnel formed b)' a flat .slab of stone o\'er 
two upright slabs. Two bo\-s start from different distances, 
and the object of the nearer boj^ is to scpiceze through the 
tunnel before the other can touch his feet. I did not 
have an opportunit}’ of seeing this game, and I onlv saw the 
stones with which it is plaj-ed at one village. This was at 
Nbdrs, u here the three stones are called inenkars and mark 
the spot at which one of the ordinary buffaloes is killed at the 
funeral ceremonic.s. The menkars is shown in Fig. 12 in 
front of and a little to the right of the entrance to the dair\’. 

Another game resembling tip-cat is called tin, and at .some 
villages there is a special stone where the game is jflaj’cd. .\ 
piece of wood pointed at both ends is [propped against the 
stone and struck with a stick, and should be caught b\- some- 
one at a distance. The name for this game is probabl}' 
Badaga,^ and this suggests that the game has been borrowed 
from this people. 

According to Breeks another game called karialapinii, 
resembling ‘ puss in the corner,' is pla\'ed b}- the Todas. The 
name suggests a tiue Toda game and I regret that I know 
nothing about it. 

^ Tlie game ib dcbcrihcil by Breeks, am.1 Thiustun umltr the name of but 

lhi.'7 again ib certainly not Toda. 
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One clay I observed a stone near the village of Pakhalkudr, 
and, asking whether it was for tip-cat, was told of a different 
game. If a man jumped high enough at the stone, he could 
see the top of a certain hill. On jumping at the stone I 
could not see the hill, but by going a little way back, I found 
that it became visible, and as far as I could judge, the jump 
necessary at the stone would be a possible though a good 
performance. 

At man\- villages there is a large globular stone called 
tukitthkars i' lifted stone) and in another of the Toda games 
this stone is lifted. A man should be able to lift it to the 
shoulder, but this can now rarel v, if ever, be clone, and some 
of the stones can only be lifted a little wa\- from the ground. 
Air. Thurston saw the stone at Nbclrs lifted as high as the 
pit of the st(jmach. These stones seem to afford clear 
evidence of the degeneration of the Todas in physical 
strength. There is little doubt that they could be lifted 
much better b_\- the T<jcla.s of a generation or two ago. Thus 
there is a stone at Xidrsi which was brought by the grand- 
father of Kudrmaskutan (43 ) in the pocket of his pHtkuli 
from a place called Attibadi at a considerable distance from 
Xidrsi. At the present time no Toda can do more than lift 
the stone a little wa\' from the ground. The tnkittthkars 
may not be lifted either (.>11 the uiaJnol or the palinoL 
Feasts are prohibited on the.se da_\-.s, and it is probable that 
the stone was often lifted on festive occasions. There is 
evidence that, in some places at any rate, the stone has 
acquired in some degree a sacred character. Thus, at the 
village of Kiuclr, one of the most sacred of Toda dairies, the 
tukitthkars lies on a raised wall surrounding the dair}' and 
in this situation would most certainly acquire some of the 
sanctity of its surroundings. 

The Todas are very interested in athletic feats performed 
by any of their number and sometimes put up memorials of 
^uch feats. Thus, at I’ishkwosht there are two stones marking 
the distance once jumped by a fuda. Such an athletic feat ma\' 
be made the subject of a bet. Thus, four generations ago, 
one I'f the ancestors of Kudrmaskutan 143 i jumped a stream 
called Ka\'ageir, winning eighteen nakh (three-year-old 
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buffaloes) from a Badaga by doing so. Bets of this kind are 
probably only made with Badag'as, and betting is almost 
certainly not properly a Toda custom. 

In addition to developed games, the Todas, and especially 
the children, often play with mimic representations of objects 
from practical life. Near the villages I have seen small 
artificial buffalo-pens and fireplaces made by the children in 
sport. On the hill of Mirson, where the chief council used to 
be held, I found a small pen, well built and with a gate, and 
was assured that it was made in sport b_\' the children only a 
few years ago. This hill is one on which there are many 
cairns and such mimic representations may possibl)' mystify 
some future arclneolugist. 

The commonest to_\’s with which the children pla>’ are little 
imitation buffalo horns made of wood (see Fig. 35 . In the 
legend, the bo>' Kuzkarv pla\-ed with such h(.)rns, and even 
little children in arms may be seen fondling these p!a\-- 
things. The h<jrns arc burnt with the body at the funeral 
ceremonies, but onl\- at those of males, though this rule was 
infringed at the funeral of Sinerani. In the funeral lament 
for his wife Teitnir speaks of their playing with imitation 
horns and imitation bracelets, so that adults evidently amuse 
themselves in this way as well as children, 

-Another imitation sport I have often seen is that of bo\-s 
or youths hanging on the horns and nnind the necks of 
buffaloes exactly as is done when catching the animals at the 
funeral ceremonies. The sPiH shown at these ceremesnies 
is probably the result of long practice in play of this kind. 

Nearly all thes mes are connected in some way w ith the 
buffalo or the dairy, in some ca.ses onl)' remoteh-, as when 
the uienkars of N'bclrs is used for the nnrtltpiuii game, 
while the tukittJikars may be kept by the dairw Only one 
of the games so far described is wholly unconnected with 
the dair}-, and this, the cln game, has a name which suggests 
that it has been borrowed. 

Though the Todas have, as we see, a fair number of 
games, they are not much given to pla\-ing them I never 
saw one of the more developed games in progress, and this 
formed a great contrast to my previous ethnological experience 
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in Torres Straits, where hardly a day would pass without 
seeing games being played. 

The chief interest in the ca.se of the Todas is the clear 
evidence they give of games arising owing to the sportive 
imitation by children of the more serious occupations of their 
elders. In some of these cases the games so arising are 
useful in providing the younger members of the community 
with practice in feats which they will in later life be called 
upon to perform. 

Riddles 

The Todas are very fond of riddles, which they call H’erat. 
The following are examples : — 

J/c7A ilhUh i.'aifhti. illatJi iidti ' .!/<?. nc’}!. 

LMdcr with'Hii milks. m«‘uih without drinks? Rain. cduh. 

I.C., What is it that gi\’es milk without an udder, what is it 
that drinks without a mouth ? Rain, earth. 

Vrk mcrs illdlfu Ladah kal lUalh, athinn'f Kndi. 

In (or lu) village udder wuhoiu, in fovc-sl leg wiih«>ui, what is IL? llcii, 

poh. 

''Hake, 

Kond ,no<h p<.n‘td iiiu. ri<nd .nokh h<,Hd ant' Kndi. 

Lillie son hig becomes. big .son hule becomes? Horn, 

kL \ 

eai. 

This riddle depends on a comparison of the horn and ear 
of the buffalo. The horn of the calf is very small, the ear 
is rclativel)' large. 

Pliv pi'r.'iuli, kaiin kan.iwU ' Taj. 

klowci d>’t.‘s 11' u lilo'sstui), bc'uy docs ii'dt lipen? Fern. 

Wurddf uoL'i, puUi pa^htain^ pir dr.Jitaui^ ilhitJiamtiii 

Whole year da\s, son begcUing. picgiunt, this is cu'iiom 

atik ' Pishkifi'.ui. 
lo il ? 

P ishkiuian is a tree which bear.-' flowers or is giving fruit 
the whole year round. 
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Piizhdrtinndy adctpolodthi f Kiidi kii^^ili. 

Calls out if why that >a\.s m)? Cock crow’s. 

W hat is it that calls out and no one replies ? The ci)ck. 

XlIh iiri k.n\ pon iiri pni' ' Eln. 

Earth goes round fruit, sky goes round dower ^ The tip-cat game. 

Mndi'il pir I'atz'ai. pin manra/i : pin pir 

Eirst [iregnant who becomes, later is delivered ; later pregnant 

I'll'i'ai^ i/iudil nuirsvati f Tdhu. kodj. 

whii becomes. first isdeli\eied? A grain, barle\ . 

Taini w sauiai ( (>atin) \-i \k\^ grain from patcJicrski, 

one of the chief Toda foods, is made. It shows above the 
ground later than barley, but is reaped earlier. 

I did not hear of anj- mechanical puzzles or tricks used by 
the Todas, and it was quite clear that they had no knowledge 
of cat’s-cradle. 

PoKTKV .\X1) Music 

I have given two samples of Toda poetry in the chapter 
on funeral ceremonie.s. These are the chief occasions on 
which songs are composed, but the>’ are also made when 
a new dair}- is being built, and may be composed and 
sung on any festive occasion. The general name for com- 
positions of this kind is kiDicdsti, and certain men have 
special reputations as composers. The mo.st noted of recent 
times was a man named Mervoin belonging to the family of 
Kiugi. 

Of those now living, Teitnir, whose two funeral songs 1 
have gi\ en, is a noted composer, and I was told of six other 
men who were especially gifted in this wa\'. 

1 hough I have called the.se compositions songs, they 
should, perhaps, rather be called recitations. They are 
certainly not .songs with any musical accompaniment. I 
understood, though I am not clear about this, that the clauses, 
or kicarzam, of the funeral poems are said in a low voice “ in 
the throat,” so that they are not understood by the people 
who hear them. It this is correct, the funeral kzcar'ani 
resemble in this respect those of which the prayers consist 

The Toda poets also compo.se songs on any festive 
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occasion, and Mr, Thurston ^ has recorded e.xamples of 
several such compositions. 

Dancing takes place at the funeral ceremonies, and 
exhibitions of these or other dances are sometimes given b_\- 
the Todas. The only dancing I saw was at a funeral and 
it was of the simplest possible description, the men who 
took part forming a circle and moving slowh' round and 
round. 

The onl)' musical instrument of the Todas is a simple 
flute, called the biiguri. It is shown in Fig. 68, where it is 
being pla)-ed by the man on the right. The instrument is 
not much used by the Todas and is not, so far as I know 
played on any ceremonial occasion. The music at the 
funeral ceremonies is always performed by Kotas. 

‘ lUtH. iv, p. 7. 
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Mv chief purpose in writing this chapter is to give informa- 
tion which, I hope, may increase the value of the linguistic 
material which is scattered throughout this book, and es- 
pecially to describe some of the doubts and difficulties which 
I encountered in m}' attempts to reduce the Toda language 
to writing. 

At the end of the chapter I give some new facts relating to 
the sacred and secret languages of the Toda.s, and I will 
begin with a brief sketch of the views commonly held on the 
linguistic position of the Toda language. 

The Nilgiri Hills arc situated at the point of junction of 
three of the chief linguistic districts of Southern India. In 
the country on the South and East, Tamil is spoken ; on the 
West, the language is Malayalam, and the people of IMysore 
to the Xorth speak chiefly Canarese. The Todas live at this 
meeting-place of three languages, but owing to their isolated 
position their language is not a blend of these, but has very 
definite and distinctive characters of its own, as might, indeed, 
be expected from the character of the people. The Badagas 
with whom the Todas have much intercourse speak a corrupt 
form of Canarese. and the Todas have undoubtcdl}- borrowed 
man)" words from their language. 

Previous writers have differed in their views on the special 
affinities of the Toda language. Xo one has now, I think, 
any doubt that the language is Dravidian. Bernhard Schmid,^ 
who wrote in 1S37. appears to me to have known more of 
Mihinii Jount. Lit. aiidSii.. 1S37, sul. \, p 155, 
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the true Toda language than anyone who has written since, 
and he ascribed two-thirds of the Toda vocabulary to Tamil 
and was unable to trace the remaining third to an}- other 
language. CaldwelP believed the language of the Todas to 
be most closely allied to Tamil. According to Pope - the 
language was originally old Canarese with the addition of a 
few Tamil forms, but he has included in his vocabular}- 
words which have probably been borrowed from the Badagas. 

The linguistic material which I have collected is far more 
extensive than that which was available at the time Pope 
wrote his sketch, and though the material is in one way less 
satisfactory since it has been collected after thirty more years 
of Toda intercour.se with the outside world, it is in another 
way more .satisfactory than any previous material in that b\- 
far the larger part of it is derived fi'om the formuke used in 
the I'eligious ceremonies and in magic. It is, of course, well 
known that an ancient language may linger on in religious 
and magical formuke long after it has disappeared fi'om 
ordinary speech, and when I discovei'ed how many of these 
formuke were preserved by the Todas, I made a jjoint of 
collecting as many as po.ssible in the hope that they might 
preserve relics of the ancient speech of the Todas. 

In collecting this material I suffered under grave dis- 
advantages ; firstly in not being a phonologist, and secondly, 
in my ignorance of anj- Dravidian language. I had had. 
however, a fairly large experience in taking down unwritten 
languages phonetically, and, whatever the errors into which 
1 have fallen, I hope that the>' are consistent throughout my 
record. As a matter of fact, 1 find mj- spelling to be fairly 
constant, words taken down from different individuals and on 
different occasions being written in the same way. 

P'rom one point of view my ignorance of Dravidian 
languages is not an unmixed evil. When ain’one hears a 
language which is allied to one he knows, it is almost 
impossible to avoid being influenced b}' this knowledge. This 

^ A Co////\iras/:'r Gram'iiar of tJh' Dravidian 2 n(l cd , Lonilon, 

V- 557- 

- j! iJu Tiid’i Giauhiiar lu Maibliali n /’/ in ahion^^ 

Alt Todui. 
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influence has not been escaped by some of those who have 
previously recorded words from the Toda language. Thus 
in his Comparative Dictionary of non- Aryan Languages of 
India and Higher Asia} Hunter gives two vocabularies from 
different sources which he calls Toduva and Toda, and from 
the differences between these he thought they might be 
different dialects. According to Brecks these differences are 
due to the fact that the compiler of one vocabulary paid 
exclusive attention to the sounds he heard, while the compiler 
of the other was influenced by his knowledge of the dcri\a- 
tion of the words. I have verv little doubt that many of 
those who have recorded Toda words have not written them 
down exactly as the Todas said them, but as they ought 
to have said them according to the usual rules of Dravidian 
pronunciation. 

We find, in comsequence, very great divcrsit)- in the spelling 
of Toda words, and when there is agreement, it is of \-cr)- 
little value, for many of those who have written on the Todas 
have evidently adopted the spellings of previous writers, even 
when they quite misrepresent the real sounds. 

Another difficulty which besets the investigation of the 
Toda language is the presence of dialectical differences even 
in the small communitj’of only eight hundred people. Metz - 
noted such differences, and I found undoubted variations in the 
vocabularies of the two divisions of the Todas fsee p. 687) and 
suspected variations in pronunciation. 

Still another difficulty is the large use of sounds, chiefly 
sh, ch, and th} euphonicall)- inserted in words. Tope notes 
this as quite a Toda peculiarity, and it adds greatly to the 
formidable character of this language, though a word of the 
most appalling complexity may become quite simple when 
these euphonic (!) sounds arc eliminated. 

Another of the sources of discrepancies in Toda vocabu- 
laries is the influence of the Badagas to which I have already 
referred. The Todas arc a bilingual people speaking Badaga 
in their intercourse with other races and keeping Toda for 

^ London. 1 80S 

- .\fivlras Jcucu. Lit. and SiL, •‘^57- \«>|. 1 . p. 

" Those sounds liave usually been oinilleil in llie Tmla wnhU .(> wiiiuii m iIh-, 
book. 
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themselves. 1 have already pointed out that the great 
majority of the names of Tod a places and institutions which 
have been recorded b}' previous writers are the Badaga 
names and not the Toda names, and, as might have been 
expected, many Badaga words have found their way into 
previously published Toda vocabularies. 

In m\- own wirrk my procedure was to take down a sentence 
first through the interpreter, then to go through the word.s of 
the sentence one by one asking the Toda to say each word 
carefully, and often he had to repeat it many times before I 
could satisf)' mj'self about the nature of the .sounds. Often I 
would get a second or third Toda to say the word, and I have 
frequcntl)’ spent many minutes over one word, and hav’e 
perhaps then been baffled in my attempt.s to write the word 
satisfactorily. 

I noticed continual!}’ that the Toda words as pronounced 
by my interpreters were quite diflerent in sound from those 
which came from the mouths of the Toda.s themselves. This 
was especiall}’ the case with the vowels, and in the addition 
of the initial y, so well known in the Tamil pronunciation of 
English. So far as I could detect, there was no trace of thi.^ 
initial y in Toda, although it occurs occasionally in some of 
the previousi}' recorded Toda vocabularies. 

These differences between the pronunciation of my inter- 
preter and that of the Todas fnay often be the source of incon- 
sistencies in my record, for on some occasions, owing to lack 
of time, I was unable to listen carefully to the Todas them- 
selves, and had to content m\’self with the words given to me 
b}' the interpreter. 


I’aONETICS 


In order to indicate the sounds of the Toda language, I 
have kept as closely as possible to the general 1}' recognised 
s}’.stcm in use in India, but have been obliged to adopt man}- 
more signs than those usually employed. 

The vowel sounds which I distinguished were ver}" numer- 
ous. The following vowels and diphthongs certainly occurred : 
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<r, ir. a, i\ i\ /, /, t>, <■>, <\ //, //, //, (>/\ an, <■/, cii, oi} 1 am doubt- 

ful, ho\vc\cr, whether in some eases a distinction between two 
sounds was not due to individual differences of pronuncia- 
tion or to dialectical differences. This is almost certainly 
the case with the distinction between ai and oi. Some 
other cases which are more corriple.x may be considered 
in detail. 

A. b, and o. The first two sounds are often interchanged 
with one another. There is no doubt that the usual a of 
some Dravidian languages becomes b in Toda, as in the 
change from udd to nbclr, and most previous writers have 
regarded this change as constant, and have used the sign a 
for the sound which the Todas undoubtedly pronounce like 
the aiv of the English word ‘law.’ I should much have 
liked to follow their e.xample, and by so doing could have 
avoided the introduction of a new sign for the Toda sound, a 
sound for which there appears to be no generally recognised 
symbol in the phonetic s\'stcms used by anthropologists. I 
could not do so, however, because the Todas sometimes use 
the true d sound. There are certain words which are alwaj’s 
pronounced with e.xactl}’ the same sound as in the Ihigli.sh 
word • father,’ and I never heard these words pronounced 
othcrwi.se. In some cases there is a definite reason wh}- this 
should be so. Thus the Toda word for ‘again’ is and 
I nev'er heard this word uttered otherwise than as I have written 
it. If it had undergone the common transformation it would 
have become mb>\ the ti word for buttermilk, and in one case 
at least there would have been occasion for misunderstanding, 
for one of the salt-giving ceremonies is called mdnip or 
‘again salt,’ while another is called inbnip or ‘buttermilk 
salt.’ The syllabic also occurs in the words pdtatuidr and 
ertatuidr, and is never pronounced in these words otherwise 
than as I have written it. On the other hand, there arc 
certain words in which the sound is always that of b, and in 
other cases the two sounds are undoubtedly interchanged, 
and in the latter case I have usually adopted the spelling 
in d. A good e.xample of this is pars or pbrs, milk, for which 

' Eor cijunalcm-, >>f iIk-sc ',ign«i in Engli.'.li seu the rhonelic S)steiii al 

the beginning of the book. 
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I have throu^hiout adoj)tcd tlie former spelling, though it is 
quite as often called pors. 

The o is often shortened into o, and this is cspcciall)' 
the case with the word for ‘ man.’ The general Dravidian 
form of this word is al, but in Toda it becomes bl or ol (which 
I write as ol). and in compound words, such as palol and 
zoiCrsol, it is always, or nearly always, pronounced so as to be 
indistinguishable from the o of the English word ‘olive.' 
The long S is not a very frequent sound in Toda. 

A and a. The sign a is used, in accordance with the 
general Indian practice, for the sound of the English word 
‘hut,’ one of the commonest of Toda sounds. It is un- 
doubtedly interchanged sometimes with the sound of the 
English word ‘hat,’ for which I use the sign a. In such cases 
of interchange, I use the sign a in preference, but when I 
always heard the a sound, I have used it. It seemed to me 
that this sound was especially frequent in proper names, as in 
that of the village Pam and in such words as Kan, 

0 and u. These are used for the sounds of the words 
‘ moon ’ and ‘ full,' and both are of frequent occurrence. The 
short form seems occasionally to be changed into a ; thus, the 
word niiin means ‘ maternal uncle,’ but the word for ‘ sister's 
son ' is inanniokli. This is a good instance of the value of 
vowel sounds in Toda ; the mankngli is the sister’s daughter, 
but the mtinkiigh is the name of the daughter of a maternal 
uncle. The two words which resemble one another so closely 
have two very different meanings, those of niece and cousin. 

E and el. I use e for the sound of the el in the English 
word ‘their.’ El is the sign which I use for the long a of the 
English word ‘ date.’ A sound for which I often use this 
sign is one which gave me a great deal of trouble. In it the 
vowel sound is prolonged .so as to form almost a dissyllable, 
and in my earlier records I wrote it ee, the first e having the 
sound of the el in ‘ their.’ I decided later to use el, though I 
acknowledge it is not at all a satisfactory representation of the 
sound I heard. 

/. The only point on which I have to remark about this 
sound is that it is sometimes prolonged so as to become a 
dissyllable as in the example already mentioned. In one 
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case, the word niiis, used in the erkumptthpimi ceremony, 
this prolongation of the .sound is so marked and so constant 
that I have preserved a record of it in the spelling, but in 
most cases I have been content to indicate it by i only. 

Eu and 6. I use the former sign for a sound which seemed 
to me very much like the French eit. It often resembled very 
closely the German b, and in some cases, as in that of the 
word for the numeral 7 , I was doubtful which was the right 
sign. The sound for which I use eii is, however, more pro- 
longed, and approaches a dissyllable. It occurs in the 
most definite form in the word for god, ten. This is un- 
doubtedly derived from the Sanscrit ‘ deva ’ in general use in 
Southern India, and it is therefore very interesting that this 
word, which has become ‘ DieJi ’ in French, should have 
become the very similar ten in the Toda language. 

U, n, and i. The u sound, almost e.xactly like that of the 
German language, was common, though in many cases I was 
doubtful whether to write //, or /. Thus it was difficult to 
say whether the word for bow was purs, purs, ox pi rs ; the last 
named would bring it in line with general Dravidian ortho- 
graphy, but the first seemed to me the most frequent, and I 
have therefore adopted it. 

Ai and ei. The sound ai is not very frequent in Toda, and 
when it occurs is often on the way to oi. Thus the naim or 
council was often noiin, and mogai and mogoi were said 
indifferently. 

I had very much difficulty in writing the consonants, being 
especially troubled by my lack of familiarity with linguals. 
The following were those which 1 heard : — h, ch, d, d,fg,gg, 
gh, hj, k, kh, I and /, m, n, ri,p, r, s, s/i, t, th, v, m, rJi. 

In the text of the book I have not attempted to distinguish 
the lingual consonants, and I have also omitted the ver>- 
common euphonic insertions, especially of ch, sh, and th, 

B,p, V, zv, and f. The sound expressed by b was heard very 
rarel)', and I am doubtful whether it really occurs in true 
Toda. It is a common letter in Badaga, but when a Badaga 
word is pronounced by the Todas, the letter usually becomes 
p. In a few words I had much difficulty in making up my 
mind whether a given sound was b or p, and this was especially 
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the case with the word kuthipcl or kudnbcl, which is probabi)’ 
a Badaga word. 

One of the most frequent consonants in Toda is /, which 
often changes into v, especially when p is the initial letter of 
the latter part of a compound word ; thus the word pet or 
wand in po/ipct became pohvet, kugpali became kiigvali, and 
ncdrpol, nedrvol. Occasionally p would become a distinct ii\ 
as in the name of the flower kargiciiz’ for kargpur. 

The letter f undoubtedly occurs in Toda, though not very 
frequently. It is sometimes changed into v, but in some 
cases, as in the name of the ancient village Kusharf, I never 
heard any sound other than a distinct f. I did not hear_/and 
p interchanged. 

As already mentioned, the letter iv may occasionally occur 
as a variant of p or v, but it also occurs in words where it 
is never interchanged with either of these letters. The most 
frequent example of the occurrence of the letter is in the 
word and here the sound was so elusive that for a long 

time I hesitated whether to write the word as ivursol or ursol. 
Brecks wrote this word varrjJiol, and we may take it that he 
distinctly recognised the initial letter as allied to v and p. 

D, d, ty th. I have used the sign d for two sounds in the 
text. One I could not distinguish from the Engli.sh sound 
expressed by this letter. It is sometimes the representative 
of nd of Badaga, uiand or village becoming mad in Toda,^ 
while the Badaga form of Bidati is Benduti. The d of other 
Dravidian languages often becomes t in Toda ; thus pandava 
becomes patera, and the Tcivaliol almost certainh' derive 
their name from some form of the word deva. 

More frequently, however, d is used for the lingual con- 
sonant d, which is one of the commonest sounds in Toda. 
Very often this letter is immediately followed by the letter 
r, and the combination dr (which in the text of the book I 
have written dr') is an extremely frequent sound. Often to 
my ear it was quite indistinguishable from the simple r, and 
usually I had to refer to my interpreter to know whether 
a given sound was dr or r. Neither of my interpreters 

* Jliif, or more usually madthy is al.so the Toda word for churn, and this wurtl 
is probably derived indirectly from the Siini>crit matitha. 
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seemed ever to be in any doubt, and they were so consistent 
on this point that wherever this spelling occurs it is probably 
correct. So far as I can tell the i_ir is the representative of 
d in other Dravidian languages ; thus, tuid of Canaresc be- 
comes nbdi\ and the kcdti of Badaga becomes kcdr. On 
reference to the list of Badaga and Toda names of villages 
given in Appendix III. it will be seen that the dr of the Todas 
is usually the equiv'alent of the Badaga d, Tclkodu becoming 
Telkudr, and Kudimal becoming Kudrinas. 

The sound which I express by dr has been ver}' variously 
spelt by previous writers ; thus, the Toda future world has 
been written Hiananorr or Oinuorr by Harkness, Ainundd 
by Breeks, Anuwr by i\Iarshall and Pope, and Aninor by 
Thurston, and the sacred plant tudr has been written tild, tude, 
tiurr, tiire and tilr. 

When the sound d occurs before letters other than r, 
I am afraid I may hav'c often omitted it. Thus till nearly 
the end of my visit I wrote the word tedshk as teshk, and 
the name of the village Tedshteiri as feshteiri, and I have 
little doubt that this letter, the presence of which I had 
so much difficulty in recognising, may have been omitted in 
other cases. 

There seems to be no doubt that dr and t might some- 
times be interchangeable. Thus the termination of personal 
names, kiltan seemed to be the same word as kddr. A horn 
is kihp- and imitation-horns are kutcr. *\.n assembly is kitt, 
and the corresponding verb is kiidriti i^rd person singular). 
Sometimes dr becomes rt ; thus the word kcdr becomes kert 
in the compound word kcrtnbdr, and the names of the clans 
Kuudr and Fiedr often become Kuurt and Piert in the words 
Kuurtol and Piertol. 

1 failed to distinguish between t and t, and it is probable 
that my t includes both letters. M}’ interpreters used the 
sign th for/, as is common in the transliteration of missionaries 
and others in India, and I am afraid that in a few cases my 
tk should stand for the lingual t. It is very unfortunate that 
th should be used for /, for the true th not only occurs among 
the Todas but is a very frequent consonant. It is frequently 
inserted cuphonically in words which are at other times pro- 
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nounced without it, and this is especially the case in connexion 
with the letter /. The consonant th also occurs frequently 
apart from any other consonant, in such words as pnthi, 
pathanmul, See. 

I think it probable that under the sign th I have included 
two sounds, that of the English word ‘ though ’ and that of 
‘ throw,’ but I could not make up ni\' mind whether the 
two sounds were definitely distinguished. The softer sound 
is undoubtedly the more common, and often it seemed 
to me to be even softer than this sound is ever heard in 
English. 

K, hzu, gc hh. ph, h. Perhaps the commonest Toda con- 
sonant is k, which often becomes k:e. and it seemed to me 
that the two were sometimes interchanged, khdr becoming 
kieiiipr. Sec. 

The consonant g is less frequently heard, but ki'u/r. 
especially as the termination of the names of men and 
places, is often pronounced gi'i<pr, and it seemed to me 
that this [)ronunciation is somewhat more common among 
the Tcivaliol than among the Tartharol. The sound g 
occurs very dcfinitel}', sometimes at the ends of ^vords as in 
the names of villages, as in Kwirg and Perg, and in the word 
kiig, and in these cases there is no doubt that it is a true 
Toda consonant. 

The sounds which I have expressed by k/t and gk are 
fairly common, though I do not feci quite confident that 
the two sounds are dcfinitch’ distinguished from one another. 
I heard them very frequently in the words mokh and kilgli. 
and it certainly seemed to me that the final sound of the latter 
was always softer than that of the word mokh. When one or 
other of these soumls occurs at the end of a word, it is pro- 
bable that 1 have in some cases omitted to notice it. A man 
named Perpakh was called b}- me Perpa till nearly the end of 
my visit, and it is probable that I made similar errors which 
were not detected. Similarly kh in the middle of a word 
may easily escape attention, and this has probably happened 
in some cases. 

I also had much trouble about a sound occurring at the end 
of a word for which I have used the sign h. Its chief 

K K 2 
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occurrence is in the word poh, and the same or a closely 
similar sound sometimes occurs in the middle of the word 
pali. The word poh has usually been written boath, following 
Marshall, or boa (Breekst The word certainly often sounded 
like a dissyllable, but I was doubtful whether this was anything 
more than the prolongation of vowels to which I have already 
referred in the case of ei and /. There is some kind of 
consonantal sound at the end of the word, but it is certainly 
not the ordinary th nor is it kh, and I have adopted h as the 
nearest equivalent though I recognise that it is not the right 
sign. 

R, 1. I have already considered the letter ; in conne.Kion 
with (/, but it also occurs frequently by itself. At the end of a 
word it is sometimes distinctly rolled. When used after a 
short vowel, as in such a word as persin, it was sometimes not 
easy for me to detect its presence, and occasionally it is possi- 
ble that I have omitted it from words in which it should occur. 

The letter I is of fairly frequent occurrence, but has certainly 
often been lost in Toda in words which contain it in other 
Dravidian languages ; thus the word kil, lower, inferior, becomes 
ki in Toda, though the / has been retained in nicil or iiid, 
meaning upper or superior. 

There are almost certainly two different I sounds in Toda 
which I failed to distinguish definitely. I have written the 
word for Adx'cy pah, but the second consonant of the word is 
certainly a different sound from that of the / in wtv'/, and is 
probably the representative of the L of Tamil. It is in con- 
nexion with this letter that the euphonic th is so often 
inserted, and I believe that the proper name for a Toda dairy 
is palthll. When this / occurs at the end of a word, it is 
sometimes hardly audible, and to my ear bears a very close 
resemblance to the French /. The end of the word Kudreiil 
seemed to me to be pronounced almost exactl}’ like the end 
of Auteuil. 

It appears that r and / may sometimes pass into one 
another ; thus, the name of the bow and arrow ceremon}’ is 
pursiitpimi, but the buffalo giv'en on this occasion is called 
pidkioadr. 

M and n. The letters in and n, indistinguishable to mj’ 
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ear from the corresponding English letters, are of frequent 
occurrence. They are, however, often omitted in the Toda 
forms of Tamil or Canarese words ; thus, as we have alread)' 
seen, the word maud, village, becomes the Toda mad\ the 
Tamil ambit, arrow, becomes ah ; and the Toda form of 
Kurumba is Kuritb. 

The n may also disappear from the Toda names of villages 
when it exists in their Badaga names ; thus Tarnard becomes 
Taradr and Korangu, Kwirg. The omission of the letter ti 
and other changes which words undergo in Toda are very well 
shown in the word padjpateva, which is the Toda form of the 
Paticltpandavas. Although my car failed to separate the ti of 
the Todas from the English n, it is probably different and 
represents the n of Tamil. 

In addition to the ordinary n the Todas have another con- 
sonant which is extremely like the final I'rcnch ii for which I 
have used the sign n. The sound only occurs in certain 
exclamations or greetings ; the On which occurs so fre- 
quently in the clair)- ritual is pronounced in this wa\-, and so 
is ban, which is uttered by the palol as a greeting to the 
Tartharol. The sound also occurs in the various kinship 
greetings. The commonest of these, tion, offered to an elder 
brother, is a corruption of titan, but I never heard the nasal 
pn^nunciation when the word att or aitna was uttered in the 
ordinar\’ wa)’. In this case the sound 1 have expressed by n 
is undoubtedl)' the letter n of Tamil, this word being anna in 
that language. 

A, sit, z, zh, dz, j. The sound for which I ha\'c used the 
letter j is a somewhat harsh sound, harsher, I think, than is 
heard in English, but much like the sound which I have heard 
in linglish words pronounced by Scottish Highlanders. Brecks 
wrote zbi for this sound, but 1 have used this sign for a 
different sound which was cxactlv like the si in the English 
word • occasion.' It occurs not uncommonl)’ in Toda in 
such words as pitzli, earth, and in the verbal form kaizhvat, 

1 he sound ,c occurs frcqiicnth'. I was often doubtful 
whether to write dz or c, especially at the ends of personal 
names, and in other cases what was obviously the same 
termination was pronounced more like dj ■, thus I was often 
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doubtful whether to write the name Piliodz in this waj- or as 
Pilioz or Piliodj (the three English equivalents would be the 
sounds of Dods, Boz and Dodge). 

The sounds s and s// are often inserted euphonically ; thus, 
the name Kuriolv is as often a.s not pronounced Kursiolv, 
and, more rarcl}’, Kurshiolv. 


Sacred Laxguage 

There are three varietic.s of sacred language in use among 
the Todas. There is the hc'/trsd;//, the word or clause used 
in prayer and otlrcr sacred formulae ; secondly, there arc 
certain words and phrasc.s peculiar to the ti dairy, and thirdly, 
there arc certain words called bj- the Todas, ttti language, 
which are only u.scd in the legends of the god.s. 

The kioarzam is used especiall)- for the name.s of gods, 
persons or objects used in the first portions of the praj’crs. 
It is also used in the magical formuLe and in the funeral 
laments, but it ma)’ be that the last use is on!}- due to an 
extension of the strict meaning of the term. When I began 
to collect the prayers, I hoped that the kwar.zain might turn 
out to belong to some ancient and otherwise forgotten lan- 
guage, but their general nature is cv'idcntly the same as that 
of other Toda words. The kzjarzani arises cither b}- a slight 
modification of a name in ordinal'}- use or as a phrase record- 
ing some historical or m}-thical incident 

I give here a short list of kzMrzam which, with a few 
c.xccptions, hav'C not occurred elsewhere The following arc 
the kivarzam of the Tarthar clans ; — 

The Nbdrsol, Nodistharkfitthars ; the Karsol, Karst/iar- 
knnnadrpair ] the Panol, Pandarpeshdthvaiuiokdi \ the Tara- 
drol, Pulkudutliarpeithar ; the Kcradrol, Kcriuh'tharkcrady- 
kfttaii ; the Kanbdrsol, ^lunantkarpizinatitlio ; the Kwbdr- 
doniol, Adiitharathiars •, the Pamol, Paviutharkathar \ the 
Melgarsol, Xarzthar. The kzvnrzaui of the Kuudrol is 
Ivikanmokhkutineilicit (see p. loi), but the other Teivali clans 
have no such special names. 

The only one of the above, of which the meaning is quite 
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clear, is that of Pan, in which case the kijai'.zain gives the 
names of the two hidr of the clan (see p. 652). The latter 
part of the kivarzain of the Keradrol means a horn or son of 
Kcradr, and is also the name of a man, and with further 
knowledge there is little doubt that the other kivar.zani would 
be found to have some meaning. 

The following arc the kivarzaiu of the buffaloes of the 
different clans : — 

Nodrs, karfidcJiirkuiiiikh ; Kans, inatvidsliti inatvan ; ^ Pan 
and Taradr, j\Iiitch 6 thi'aiimodcthokvan ; Keradr, ininiapir 
mdvelkar ; Kanbdrs, TirrztashkkarzikiDip ; Kwbdrdoni and 
Nidrsi, Keitankcikar \ Pam, Arzoniolkutchi ■, Melgars, Nar- 
zuliinatulnnakJi ; Kuudr and Pedrkars, Kishvettarskvan ; 
Piedr, KurJierikivcIvpursei thuntn ; Kusharf, NulkarsinmzJtuv ; 
Keradr, A’elppdrstrkudeipar \ Kulhem, Pe/tlirfrkaii. 

The kivarzaiu of the Keradr buffaloes refers to the tradition 
of their creation (sec p. 192), and here again with further 
knowledge there is little doubt that most of the kivarzam 
would be found to have a definite meaning, probably derived 
from legends concerning the buffaloes or the villages to which 
they belong. 

The second kind of sacred language, in use at the ti dairies, 
has been already considered. Every kind of dairy vessel 
or other object used in the dair\- ceremonial has a name 
at the ti different from that used in the house or village 
dairy. These different names have been given in describing 
the dairy ceremonial, but I have not hitherto referred to 
certain other differences of language, especially in verbal 
forms. Different words are used in the two kinds of dairy for 
the verb ‘ to drink ’ ; thus, when a village dair\'man orders 
another to drink buttermilk, he says “ Map fin !” while at the 
ti the palol says " Kaizhvat !” This latter formula is inter- 
esting in that kaizh is not the usual ti word for buttermilk 
(inbr') and only occurs, as far as I can ascertain, in conjunction 
with the verb vat. A village dairyman uses the verb part, 
pray, while at the ti, the verb pohvetiibrt is used. Thus the 
question “ have you prayed 1 ” would be partikndricka } " at 
the village 'and "" polivetnortikudrichat" at the ti. Similarl_\- 


^ See ston of Kwoto. 
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different forms of the verb ‘ to milk ’ are used. " We have 
milked ” at the village would be “ irkartkudrvispivii" often 
shortened into irkartspimi, while at the ti “ karvukkiidri- 
visphni” would be said; “we have not milked” would 
be “ trkarami” at the village and irkarpukkanii” at 
the ti. 

There are certain verbs used at the ti dairy which may only 
be pronounced by ordinary people in the third person. A 
good example is the verb iiort, and it will be noticed that the 
names of ceremonies in which this verb is used have alwa}'s 
been given in the third person, irnortiti, and never in the first 
person plural as in the case of most other ceremonies. 

About the third kind of sacred language, I know v'ery 
little. It will have been noticed that the words and sentences 
which arc used in the legends of Chapter IX are unlike 
those which occur elsewhere, and I was especially told that 
certain words only occurred in the stories of the god.s. A 
special instance given was that of the words “ tar tur.'^hodthr- 
ska'' (see p. 20f), where tar'^ was said to be the ten word for 
‘ man.’ The words kwndrpedrshai and kaipedrshai in the 
same legetid were given as other examples of ten language. 


Secret L.wouage 

The Todas have a large number of expressions which they 
use in the presence of Badagas, Tamils and others when they 
wish to be understood only by themselves. Man)' of the 
Badagas and Tamils with whom the Todas associate no doubt 
pick up some knowledge of their language, and even if this 
were not the case, the Toda language is sufficicntl)' like Tamil 
to enable a stranger to understand part of what is said. In 
consequence the Todas have adopted a secret code for use 
among themselves which they call kalikatpinii, literally “ stolen 
we tic,” while in distinction the ordinal')' language is called 
itherkelv or “ front fact.” 

’ The1a>l of the name Meilitar*, given to Kwuto is proluhly this wtmtI 

so that the name means ‘ superioi man.’ 
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The following arc the chief instances of which I was told. 


Ordinary Language. 
Pin-shk nir at k'laad, 1 

Milk to water mix 

/.t., s^ive milk mixeil withwatci I 


Par^ (idr 

milk cook 

i.e.. C'Hjk food in milk I 


'J'hr /id.diia' 

Ha\o you taken food - 

^It Z'iddi ' 

Tliere (or away) ! 

Irtn idaik ltd I 

The buffalo in the wood Inde I 

Kail odtJii ' 
he not blind ? 


Secret Language. 

XotPe liar pitdvauik 
Foui .sidcN w hich came from 

ka^r pdi 3 at kivadr 
old buft'alo milk mix ^ive I 
?.t., give milk mixed with what 
come-i fiom the four teal^ of an 
old bufialo. 

X'oii/: ndr pud itiftdn tardi 

Four •'ule^ come thiee on u[) 
idihi ! 

put 

/.f’., Put wliat corner from the four leal'* 
upon ilic tliree ("lono of the oven), 
A'd/d iil'ith kershia't 

'I'eelli lielwecn did \oU ilnow ? 

At trd af! 

'1 here {<>1 awa\ ) lw«i (legs) get I 

ludr valvpoi idvi iiLh ki ' 

Horn ciooke<l w(mm1 into go! 

Kfidicn pom odtJiiuu 

Pl.ick fiuil Itasheni'l^ 


When a man is thought to be dj’ing, the Toda.s may ask 
“ Is this man going from one place to another ” 

W henever a Toda first secs a man, he looks at his feet, and, 
correspondingh', when a Toda asks anotlier his opinion of a 
man, he says " Kal pci ilfuiinh, " W'hat sort of leg and nail has 
he ? ” In secret language the leg ma}- be called inctipol, “ walk 
thing,” also used for footprints or w/ub'/f/cV, " thing that 
goes into the earth.” 

Many other things and per.sons have secret names ; thus, a 
rupee, or money generally, is called atchertvai, that which is 
stamped ; butter is called pclthpol or white thing ; clarified 
butter {nci) is called kdrtpol or melted thing ; sugar and honc}' 
are called tichedpol or sweet thing ; rice is called pcitpudvai, 
that which comes from I’eit, a place near Ka\ idi in the bX'ainad 
from which rice used to be procured ; arrack ,saraii/i\ is called 
irthpol or piisJictpol, each meaning “drink thing.” The sun is 
called ctudol “ great man,’ 
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The various tribes on the hills ]ia\'e secret names , thus, 
both Badagas and Tamils are called tutar katvai, he who wears 
or tics the turban ; a Kota is called kimas ithi'ai, he who is 
beneath ; a Kurumba is called ar karthpol, the man who watches 
the wa)' ; a European is called pdtlipok or white man. A 
forest guard is called /t’*/;// iitvai. petuni being here used as a 
term for uniform, so that if a forest guard has come, the}’ will 
sa}’, petuni iitvai podvucJii. 

Several of the words used in the secret language do not 
appear to have any other meaning and are not ordinaril}- used. 
Thus the ordinary word for tooth is pars, but in secret lan- 
guage kato or katii is used. This word is the name of the 
wall of a buffalo- pen and it i.s possible that it may mean 
stones, but I could not ascertain whether this was the deriva- 
tion, and could only learn that it was another word for tooth. 
Similarly the car, of which the ordinarr’ name is kevi, i.s called 
pertars, and the question “ Did }’ou wear gold earrings .? ” 
becomes pertarsk utshia ? “ to car did \’OU wear .’ ” 
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The ceremonies of name-giving' lia\'e already been con- 
sidered, the chief point of interest being that the name of a 
boy is given to liim b_\' his maternal uncle, while that of a 
girl is probablx' given b\' her paternal aunt. In this chapter 
I wish to consider the general nature of the personal names 
of the Toda.s and some special customs connected with 
them. 

The genealogies provide a large store of material, for it is 
exceptional for two Toclas to have the same name, and no 
Toda sh(ruld bear a riame which has been borne b)- another 
for four generations, and certain!}’ not one which has been 
borne b}’ one of his own famih'. 

The great majorit}- of Toda names have distinctive termi- 
nations which arc different for men and women. 

The common terminations for males are -van, -kndr, -kiit 
or -k fit an, -olv, -cidi, and -ners. The first was said to be the 
same word as pa}i or pun, the Toda name for the stone 
circles found on the summits of the hills. The names of 
deities often receive the .same termination ; thus Xdtiiv.i is 
also called N^otirzivan, and, in .several cases, men recci\'cd 
the names of gods nr hills followed b\- the s\'llab!c -van. The 
same termination is also given to names which have other 
derivations. 

The terminations, -kudr or -giidr, -kut or -khtan, are different 
forms of the word kudr, \\h\ch means primaril}' ‘ horn,’ and 
when it occurs in a name seems to mean ‘ child.’ The 
termination in -kudr or -giidr seems to be much more 
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frequently used by the Teivaliol than by the Tartharol, and 
in both divisions it is rare in older generations. 

I do not know the meaning of the terminations in -(Vz' and 
-t’/Wi: it is noteworthy, however, that -o/:’ is also a frequent 
ending of the names of dairies. 

The termination -//rr or -/uys sometimes becomes -«/r, and 
it may be the word for water, possibly with the idea of 
‘ spring.’ 

The usual terminations of female names are -veli, -veni or 
-vani, -einii, and -idj or -id:;. Of these, the first is by far the 
most frequent, being usiiall)' pronounced with a th sound, as in 
-velthli or -vilthli. It is possibly the same word as a frequent 
Indian name of Venus, which is also the Toda name for this 
planet. The word also means silver anrl in the form pclthiti 
is used for ‘ white.’ 

The termination -vcui ox -vani is probabl>- derived from pani, 
which is said to be an ancient name fur a Toda woman. 
Occasionally the latter form occurred, as in the name of 
Sinadapani (67}, and one of the wives of Kwoten was named 
Kwaterpani. I know nothing of the derivation of the 
terminations -eiini and -idz. 

The names of Todas are often derived from villages, dairies 
or dair\' vessels, hills and their deities, and objects of vaiious 
kinds. There seems to be no objection to use the names of 
deities or of such sacred objects as the inaui as personal 
names, but onl)' as those of men. Recentlj' the Todas have 
begun to use words of Hindu or even Rnglish origin for the 
names of their children. 

It is the names of men which are chief!}' derived from 
village.s, and at least twenty examples occur in the genealogies. 
In some ca.ses the name of the village is used w ithout any 
suffix, as in Ushadr (48; and Vadsu (58); in other cases one 
or other of the ciistomar}' terminations is used, as in 
KeradrkutaiV (26), Xongarsivan (62,), Kuirsiners (18), and 
Karseidi (8). The special point of interest here is that the 
names of villages which have now disappeared ma}- be 
presented as personal names ; thus Ilarkness mentions the 
village of Kattaul as being near Ootacamund, and, though the 

‘ 'Ihi, name als.j uccui^ in the atuiy ut Kwoten. 
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village has now disappeared, its memor\' is preserved in the 
name Katolvan '44), borne by one of the Melgarsol, to whom 
the village belonged. Again, the village of Kepurs, an 
extinct village mentioned in the legend of Kwoten, is 
preserved in the name of Kepursvan (iS borne by one of 
Kwoten’s clan, the Panul. 

In general, when a man receives a name derived from a 
village or other place, the village or place is one belonging to 
his own clan. Names may be derived from ti places as well 
as from ordinary villages, of which Makars ( 10) and Fursas 
(42) are e.xamples. 

The .special feature of interest about these sources of 
nomenclature is that personal names may thus preserve 
records of the past, and a full investigation of the genealogies 
from this point of view might bring to light the names of 
many other villages now extinct. 

Names are also derived from dairies, buffalo-pens, stones, 
and other objects of the village ; thus Tarziolv. the special 
name of the kudrpali of Kars, is borne b_\- a member of the 
Karsol (15), and Tilipa !T2) is probably a corruption of 
Tilipoh. A boy of Nidrsi is named Punatu (43) after the 
buffalo-pen of his village, and the men called Agar (7;, 
Pepners (44), and Persinkudr (16), have received names con- 
nected with the operations of the dair\'. 

The names of stones occur in the examples IMenkars fio^ 
and Alutchud (45 ). Several men are named after the sacred 
bells, or ?nani,oi which e.xam[rles arc Nalani v33),Kerani (35\ 
Pongg (^/}, while IMudriners (57) is named after Miulrani, 
one of the patatDUDii of Kiudr. The name of Kshkiaguln 
of Kars (8; is ver_\' much like that of one of the bells of 
Nidrsi, Ivshkiakudr, and in one case a man is called 
IManiners (62), 

The kii’drzain of the praters form a frequent source of 
personal names. Thus the name of Puthion (64) occurs in 
the last clause of the Kuudr prayer, and no less than six men 
take their names, either directly or with .some modifications, 
from the Kiudr prayer ; these are Kil, Erai, Ktamudri, 
Kwelthipush from Kwelpu.shol, Kishkar from Arsvishkars, 
and Keikudr, who was also called Parvakudr, derived from 
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another kiMrrjam of thib prayer. In one of tliebc cabc-- the 
name is taken from the ki^’arzam with so inucli motlihcation 
that I should not have guessed its derivation if I had not been 
told ; and if this extensive modification is frequent, there may 
be mail}' more names derived from kicarzain than appears 
to be the case at first sight. 

The names of deities are not uncommon!}- ado[)ted as 
personal names ; the chief examples being Xtitirzi 47 , 
Meilitars ^44 .Teipakh JO^, Etepi 26;, Karzo 12 , I’brzo 4 , 
and Takhwar 16^. Two people are also called Tevo 3 and 
53;, which is a corruption of 'I’eipakh, and a bo}- is called 
Kbdrthokutan '43, . In man}- cases men are named after 
hills, of which Drugevan '40;, Kddrner 7 , and Alopuvan ‘ 
:T6j are examples, and it is not improbable that these hills 
are also provided with deities. Two of the instances giten 
above are the names of river-g<jds, and there is also a man, 
Palpa 'r6;, named after the stream b}- which Kwoten met the 
goddess Terkosh. Punatvan 53^ is named after one of the 
personages in the stor}- of Kwoto. Among these names it is 
noteworthy that Xdtirzi, the name of a female deit}-, is borne 
by a man, and that there is no instance in whicl-i a man is 
named after one of the three ancient and important deities, 
Pithi, On, and Teikirzi. 

I his use of the names (jf deities as personal names seems 
to point to the absence of any high degree of reference 
for the di\-ine beings. Tlie Todas are by no means free from 
the ideas of danger and disrespect connected with the utter- 
ance of names ; and if their gods still received ain- gi-eat 
degree of veneration, I think it is improbable that their 
names would be allowed to be in e\-er}'one’s mouth, as must 
be the case when used as personal names. It is pcjssible that 
this use of the names of deities is recent ; it is certainly more 
frequent at the present time than in the older generations 
recorded in the genealogies, and I strongl}- suspect that the 
practice adds another indication to those ahead}- given of 
the decay of the religious sentiment of the Todas. 

It seems to be extremely rare for persons to have the same 

* Mopuvan i' named after the hill .Moinnthul, which o mciiuoucd in iln. 
ley;eud of I’lizi IKJJ). 
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name >5 buffaloes. There is only one doubtful example 
in the geiiealogicb, Kerani 35 ^. This is also the name of a 
bell, and I am doubtful whether it i.s really a buffalo-name. 
It is probable that the absence of the names of buffaloes is 
merel)- utilitarian and lias no deeper significance. Buffaloes 
are generall)’ referred to by name, and it w(jnld obviously be 
inconvenient that they should have the same names as people. 

Alany other names are derived from objects or from the 
language of eveiyday life. Examples of such are Xipa, 
stream ; I’erol, unsanctified man ; Irsimitch, lime ; Sakari, 
sweet ; Kakar, a grass ; Mogai, cubit ; Kapur, camphor ; and 
I'dl, a two-\-ear-old calf Sometimes sucli words become 
names by the addition of the terminations -kiuir or -:v//, as 
in Panmkudr, the horn of a four-anna piece, and X’irveli and 
Kadakveli, derived from the words for water and for the wild 
rose. Probably with a wider knowledge of the Toda vocab- 
ulary, it would be found that a very large number of the 
names are formed in this way. 

In one case a girl was called Mudukugh . .She was the 
third girl in the familx', and the name was no doubt gi\-en to 
commemorate the fact. 

Often two or more children of a family are given names 
with a considerable tlegree of similaritv to (.me another. In 
one case two brothers are called Mongeidrvan and Tergei(.!r\ an 
^ 53 j; in another, Pillar and Piliag ( 52 ); and in a third, 
Singudr and Sinar , 55 j; three sisters are called Teinesveli, 
Ternersveli, and Kenerveli 5 1 , ami in such cases it seems 
probable that new names are iiuented. 

At the present time children are in man\’ cases receix ing 
Hindu names. I'hree \-oung boys are calletl Arjun, Paiwishki, 
and Sandisparan, and a >-oung girl is called Xatcham, which 
was said t (3 represent Latchmi. Other Hindu names are 
Katcheri i^Cutcherry ,, Sirkar, Kctljeri, and probabh- there are 
many others. 

In a few cases names of English origin have probably been 
given, as in the case of Pensil, and the name Birkidj was said 
to be derived from Breeks. 

The genealogical record shows clcarl_\- that this use of names 
derived from external sources is quite recent. Phere is a xxry 
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striking difference in general character between the names of 
the present and those of older generations, and a foreign 
origin is especially frequent in the names of children less 
than ten or fifteen years of age. The evidence from names 
would seem to point to a rapid spread of outside influence 
during the last ten years. 

Shortened forms of names are often used. The termina- 
tion of a word may be dropped ; thus Xurmaners is often 
called Nurman, Ultzkudr becomes Ultz, and Paniolv, Pani. 
Sometimes the contraction is of a different kind ; thus the 
girls Astrap and Pumundeivi are usually called Asp and 
Pumidz, and the name of the boy Kulpakh often becomes 
Kulen. 

In addition to his proper name nearly every Toda has a 
nickname, usually given to him by the Badagas. These 
names often refer to some personal peculiarity, and this is 
probably the reason why nicknames were irsually given to 
me rvith great reluctance, there being a distinct reversal of 
the condition found in communities of lower culture, where 
the proper names are usuall)- kept secret, while only nick- 
name.s are uttered. Arpurs (46) was nicknamed Suri (knife) 
on account of his sharp no.se, and Xertolvan (16) is called 
Teinkan or ‘ Bee eye,’ on account of the smallne.ss of his 
eyes, like those of the honey bee. In other cases 1 do not 
know the origin of the Badaga names, but they have usually 
different forms from tho.se of true Toda names, often terminat- 
ing in -oin or -tiln. Sometimes the Badaga name is merely 
a modification of the Toda name, as when 'fuclrvan becomes 
Utudiki. In a few ca.ses I heard the Badaga name of a man 
more (jften than his Toda name; thus Tovoniners is usuallv 
called Aravoin, and a noted Toda of the last generation is 
always spoken of by his Barlaga name, Alervoin. In a few 
cases, men long dead are remembered by their Badaga 
names, while their Toda names are forgotten. 

As I have already indicated, nicknames are often used 
by people of low culture as a means of evading taboos, and 
though, as we shall .see shortly, such taboos exist among the 
Todas, I met with no instance in which a Toda, who was 
unable to utter a name, gave a nickname in its stead. 
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From the foregoing account it is evident that in the names 
of the Todas we have a storehouse of words the investigation 
of w'hich might lead to many discoveries in connexion with 
their half-forgotten folklore and past history. We have seen 
that the names of villages which have now entirely disap- 
peared may still be preserved in the names of persons, and I 
have little doubt that a complete investigation of the names 
included in the genealogies would furnish a record of many 
more extinct villages and possibly provide clues to institu- 
tions which have now wholly disappeared. 

Change of Name 

There are three chief conditions which lead Toda.s to 
change their names. If two men have the same name, and 
one of the two should die, the other man would change his 
name, since the taboo on the name of the dead would prevent 
people from uttering the name of the living. The most 
recent cxainple of this occurred about six years ago. There 
were two men named Matovan, one. of Tan (19; and the 
other of Kwddrdoni 134). The Kwodrdoni man died and 
Matovan of Pan changed his name to Imokhvan, and it is 
this name which will be found in his pedigree. 

This change of name may also be effected even when there 
is only a similarity between two names. Thus when Pun- 
buthuvi, the wife of Parkurs '8 ), died, Sinbuthuvi of Kusharf 
(65) changed her name to Pukurnveli. Similarly when Oners 
of Kuudr (56J died, Fillers of Piedr ‘ (64) changed hi.s name 
to Tokulvan. 

A person may also change his name merely because it is 
the same as, or very similar to, that of another, this being 
done simply to avoid inconvenience and misunderstanding. 
It sometimes happens that a child is given the same name 
as some other child, and then one or other is renamed. 
Thus a boy was named Oblodj, but it was found later that 
there was a girl at Kars called Obalidz (12), and so the name 

^ It will be noticed thcU, in these two case.s, the old iKimes aie those which 
occur in the genealogies. My informant probably remeuibeied these better than 
the new naine>, which hatl been a^tjumed only late m life. 
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of the boy was changed to ]\Ieilitars (44}. A bo}’ of Pam 
was called Kudeners, but it was found that there was another 
Kudeners at Taradr (25;, so the name of the former was 
changed to Arparners, often shortened to Arpar ("38). 

When Kainir (3) married, his wife's name was Kanir, but 
she changed it since it was so like that of her husband. It 
was said to have been changed to Singub, but she was always 
known as Udz at the time of my visit. 

Change of name of this kind is not obligatory, and there 
are several cases in which two people now living have the 
same name. When a change is made because two people 
have the same name or similar names, it is the j-ounger of the 
two who changes. In most of the cases in which two people 
bear the same name it will be found that one belongs to the 
Tartharol and the other to the Teivaliol, and I am doubtful 
whether in this case names are changed e.Kcept as the result 
of death. 

A third reason for changing names is illness or other mis- 
fortune. When a man is ill, change of name is sometimes 
recommended by a diviner, but this is not often done. One 
of my guides, Kutadri (74 had changed his name twice. II is 
original name had been Okeithi or Okvan, but as there was 
another Okvan of Keadr (684 he became Tagar.s\-an. Later 
he fell ill, and, on the recommendation of a diviner, Tagarsvan 
changed his name to Kutadri, and I nc\-er heard him sjjoken 
of or addressed b}' any but tliis name during my visit. 

T.ttiuo.s ox XAML.S 

The only definite restrictions on the utterance of the names 
of living people are those connected with kinship which have 
alread}' been considered in Chapter XXL A man ma)- not 
utter the names of his mother’s brother, his grandfather and 
grandmother, his wife’s mother, and of the man from whom he 
has received his wife, who is usually the wife’s father. The 
names of the above are tabooed in life, while after death the 
restrictions are still wider, and it is forbidden to utter the 
name of any dead elder relative, while the names of the dead 
are in any case only said reluctantly. 
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It may seem strange that this reluctance should exist 
among a people who possess so full a genealogical record. 
The reluctance probably only extends to the public utterances 
of ordinary life and disappears when the people discuss 
affairs in which genealogical lore plays a part, or when they 
are transmitting this lore to others. 

In addition to the definite taboos, there is often much 
reluctance in uttering personal names. The Todas dislike 
uttering their own names, and a Toda, when asked for his 
name, would often request another man to give it. Some- 
times my guide was obviously reluctant to give me the names 
of the people who came to see me, and it seemed to me that 
this was especiall)’ so when the people were related to him b\- 
marriage, /.c., men who had married into his clan ; but I could 
not satisf)’ myself definitcl\’ that it made him more uncom- 
fortable to utter the names of such relatives than those of 
other people. 

In some parts of the w(.>rld the taboo on the names of the 
dead involves also a taboo on the names of the objects which 
correspond to the names of the dead or to parts of these 
names. If such restrictions existed among the Todas, they 
would have on the death of Xirveli and I’anmktidr to find 
other names for water and for a four-anna j)iece. It was tiuite 
clear, however, that there were no such restrictions, and that 
this freciuent cau.se of change tT vocabulary has not been 
at work in the case of the I’otla language. 


s s 
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KLLATIONb WITH (JTHKK TKIIJES 

Ix this chapter I ijr^pcisc tn put lo^’clhcr the chief facts 
witli which I am acquaintefl whiclr tlirow light on the \-cry 
difficult problem of tlic relations between tlic T(.)da.s anrl the 
otlier tribes of the Xilgiri lliils. I'lie chapter could onh’ be 
written with an_\' degree of completeness by one who had 
studied the question from tlie point of \'icw of eaclr of the 
Xilgiri tribes separateh'. I have only been able to do so, and 
that incom[)lctely, from the Toiia point (jf view. My in- 
formati(jn is derived almost wludly from the Todas thernseh-es, 
and gives their way of regarding the relations between them- 
selves and the other tribes, 

Tlie fi\’e tribes inhabiting the Xilgiri Hills are shown in 
Fig. 68 (taken from Brocks;, the Todas in the centre with 
the Badagas on their right and the Kotas on their left. Xe.Kt 
to the Ihadagas are the Irulas, and next to the Kotas are the 
Kurumbas. 

The tribes with which the fodas come into contact habitually 
are the Badagas and Kotas, while their [joints of contact with 
Kurumbas and Irulas are much less imirortant. The Badagas 
are not only the agriculturists of the Todas, but are the 
con.stant intermediaries between the Todas and the extra- 
Xilgiri world. The two tribes regard each other more or less 
as social equals. Tlie Kotas, on the other hand, who arc the 
artisans of the Todas, are regarded by them as social 
inferiors. The relations with the former may be considered 
first. 




Irulas. l^adagiis. Totlas. Kolas. Kiinimlxxs. 

l-Ui. 08 (I’KOM UKEEKs).— THK I'lVK TRUIKS OV TllR Nll.r.llU 1111.1^. 
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T(ji)As AM) Bada(;as 

The Todas call a Badaga ]\Iav} which seems to be a form 
of the Canarese word for father-in-law or maternal uncle. 
The origin of this term is said to have been that when the 
Todas first met a Badaga, the)' asked his name and he 
answered “ Mav!' A Badaga who performs certain scia ices 
for the palol is called tikdfniav. Certain elders of the 
Badagas are also called viadtin. 

W henever a Toda meets a Badaga vioiiegar (headman) or 
an old Badaga with whom he is acquainted, a salutation 
passes between the two wliich is represented in Fig. 69. The 
Toda stands before the Badaga, inclines his head slightl)-, and 
.sa)'.s " Madtin fudia !'' ('" Madtin, )'ou ha\-e come.’') The 
Badaga replies " Biit/iiik ! biithiik !" (''Blessing, blessing "i 
and rests his hand on top of the Toda’s head. This greeting 
only takes place between Todas and the I'nore important of the 
Badaga communit)'. It would .seem that ever\' Badaga head- 
man ma)' be greeted in this wa)-, but a Toda will onl)- greet 
other Badaga elders if he is alread)- acquainted with them. The 
salutation is made to members of all the various castes of the 
Badagas except the Torayas. It has been held to impl)- 
that the Todas regard the Badagas as their superiors, but 
it is doubtful how far this is the ca.se. The Todas them- 
selves sa)' the)' follow the custom because the Badagas help 
to support them. It seems to be a mark of respect paid b)- 
the Todas to the ciders of a tribe with which they have ver)- 
clo.se relations, and it is perhaps significant that no similar 
•^ign of respect is shown to Torla ciders b)' the Badagas. 

The Badagas perform definite services for the Todas and 
give what maybe regarded as a tribute of grain at the harx’cst. 
The tribute is cdiWcA gndii. I did not myself investigate the 
nature of the gndu, and there is some difference of opinion 
amongprevious writers-as towhether a definite amountof grain 

’ Mdv is alsii the Toda word for s.iiiiljh.ii. 

- .Vecording to llarkness, ‘'each Imighei, li.iiidet. oi village" gi\e^ aliout tuo 
qiairts (p. loS), or (p. 155) htilf a husliel to ilie .xnd half a hudiel to the othei 
Tod.as. According to Breeks fp. q). the ie ahoiil niie-Ieiith. one-eiglith. 01 

one-fifth of the gross pioduce 
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ora given proportion of the crop is given. I have no informa- 
tion as to the way in which the giving of the tribute is 
regulated, and it is eminently one of those points on which 
evidence must be sought from both Todas and Badagas. In 
the case of the Kotas, we shall see that there is a definitely 



I IG. 69. — A r.-VUW.A GREI.riXG UUIV. 


organised system regulating the relations of certain Kota 
villages to certain Tocla clans, and some such system probabh' 
exists to regulate the supply of Badaga grain to different 
clans, but I have no information on the point. ^ 

^ It p' "'•'ibk* that the elucidation of this point might also help towards the 
explanalinn of the Badaga account of the Toda cUn-a. 
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The contribution of grain from the Badagas has usually 
been regarded as given in return for the use of the land, the 
Todas being supposed to be the original owners of the soil. 
That this is not the whole explanatioti is shown by the fact 
that the Badagas also give a tribute of grain to two other 
Nilgiri tribes, the Kotas and Kurumbas. Harkness ’ was 
told by the Badagas that the portion given to the ti was in 
return for the prayers of the palol, and that they did not 
believe that “ their crops or their cattle, themselves or their 
children, would prosper without his blessing.” The Badagas 
also stated that they generally desisted from cultivating their 
fields when the ti was left without a palol. They looked on 
the tribute of grain to the Todas as given of their o\vn good 
will, while a similar tribute to the Kurumbas was dictated by 
fear of the consequences of sorcery which might be employed 
if the duty were neglected. 

It has been supposed that the fear of Toda sorcery is one 
reason for the maintenance of the tribute, and, since the 
Badagas undoubtedly fear the power of the Toda sorcerers, 
it is probable that this factor plays a part, though one less 
important than in the case of the Kurumbas. 

Another view which has been taken is that the Todas 
maintain rights over old dairies in the middle of the Badaga 
fields, and that any recalcitrance on the part of the Badagas 
might be followed b}' the taking up of these old rights. It is 
possible that the Todas have at some time threatened to 
resume their rights over disused dairies, but, in the case of the 
more sacred dairies, the fear of defilement of the sacred 
buffaloes by approaching a Badaga village would prevent the 
Todas from putting such a threat into practice. 

The grain is probabl}' given, parti)- because it is an 
immemorial custom, partly because the Badagas believe that 
the)' receive benefits and avoid evils in consequence of the 
custom. 

At the present time, the amount of grain supplied b)- the 
Badagas is not sufficient for the needs of the Todas, and both 
grain and rice are bought by the Todas in the bazaar. All 
the grain used by the palol must, however, be that supplied by 

^ 1'. 130. 
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the Badagas ; but if more grain is required than the 15adagas 
supply, it is possible that other grain may be used, though it 
is always in this case procured through tlie Badagas. The rice 
used at a ti dairy must also be procured through the Badagas. 

The supply of grain is far from being the only duty of the 
Badagas to the ti dairies. Each ti has one or more special 
Badagas, each called tikclfmav, or ‘‘ ti help Badaga,” who acts 
as intermediar}’ between the paid and the Hindus. The 
earthenware vessels used in the inner room, the various 
garments of the palol, and other objects are made bj’ Hindus, 
from whom the}’ are procured b}- the tikdfniai'. I did not 
learn of any material recompense given to the Badagas for 
these services, and the motive is probably some such belief as 
that described by Harkness. 

One of the most important parts pla}’ed b}’ the l^adagas in 
the Toda communit}- is in connexion with the iiaini, or council, 
of which one member is a Badaga belonging to the village of 
Tuneri. He is only called upon to sit, however, in cases of 
difficult}’, and probabl}’ one of his functions is to assist in the 
settlement of an}- dispute which ma}’ arise in connexion with 
the tribute of grain, or other transactic.ms between members of 
the two communities. 

There is little evidence that the Jhidagas have had much 
influence on the more important customs and ceremonies of 
the Todas. Few traces of their influence are to be found in 
the dairy ceremonial, but it is possible that some of the rites 
accompan}’ing birth and death may have been borrowed from 
this [reople. 'I'he practice of in, iking cicatrices on the arm 
( P- 57*j) common to both Badagas and Ti.idas, and may 
have been borrowed b}’ the latter fn^m the former, but the 
[jractice is not in an}’ way ol a ceremonial character. The 
only part pk'u ed b}’ a Ihidaga at a Toda funeral is that the 
bell called tiikulir uunii may be kept b}’ a Badaga or a Kota, 
and, as I have suggested on p. 377 , the whole ceremoiu- with 
the calf in which this bell is used may ha\’e been borrowed 
from the Badagas. The idea of a thread bridge between this 
world and the next is said to be common to Todas and 
Badagas, but I have no evidence to show which has borrowed 
from the other. 
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In the ordinary life of the people there is more evidence of 
influence. At man_\- Toda villages there may now be seen 
huts like those of the Badagas which usuall\- result from the 
practice of allowing Baclagas to occupy a Toda village when 
the proper occupants have gone elsewhere. The visitors 
build a hut of their own kind in which to live, and sometimes 
the Todas on their return inhabit this hut, though in general 
they onl\- use it as an appanage to the hut of the proper 
kind. 

The fact that the Badagas will thu.s come to live at a Toda 
village seems to show that when the Todas move from one 
place to another the pasturage is not necessarily exhausted, 
for the Badagas would not bring their buffaloes in this case. 
It seems that the grazing-grounds for the Badaga buffaloes 
arc not vcr\’ extensive, and that the Badagas are alwaj-s 
glad to use the more extensive jiasturage of the Todas, 
even when the grass has been part!}- eaten off. 

Transactions in buffaloes between 'I'odas and Badagas 
seem now to be fairh- frequent. I often heard of a buffalo as 
having been received from the Badagas, but I have no ver}- 
definite information as to the reasons for the transference. On 
the occasion of the ceremon}'of the ear-piercing of Tikievan’s 
sons tp, 336', Tikievan received a ])rcsent of two buffaloes 
from the Badaga wewt’gnrof Tuneri, and this present was said 
to be in return for things which Tikievan had jn-c\'iousl}- 
given to the mivu’gar, but I did not learn the c.xact nature 
of this gift. 

In two departments there is very clear evidence of Badaga 
influence. The astronomical ideas of the Todas are almost 
certainly borrowed from their neighbours (see Chap. XXI\'), 
and in the closeh- allied practical question of the calendar I 
think Badaga influence may be suspected. 

The other department is medicine. There is no special 
reason to suppose that the magical remedies of the ?/ '/Xct’e 
(Chap. XII) ha\e been borrowed from the Badagas, but the 
more strictl}- medical remedies used by the Todas are largely 
borrowed, the actual leaves or other substances employed 
being obtained from the Badagas. The practice of suicide by 
opium, said to be very prevalent among the Badagas, has, in 
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at least one recent case, been adopted by a Toda, and the 
threat of suicide by this means is said to be fairly common. 

There is no doubt that tlic Badagas believe in the powers 
of the Toda sorcerers. I was told of several definite instances 
in which misfortunes were believed to have been brought 
upon the Badagas in this way, and there is little doubt that, 
in one case, the supposed author of the death of a child ^\•as 
murdered b\' the Badagas. 

If a Badaga suspects magical influence of this kind he 
may consult one of the Toda diviners, showing that the 
Badagas believe in Toda divination as well as in Toda 
sorcery. 

It is probable that the relations between the Tndas and 
Badagas have existed for vein- long. It is generally held 
that the Badagas are comparati\eI\’ recent immigrants to the 
Xilgiri Hills. Breeks ’ states tliat the Badagas are said to 
ha\'e come to the hills about three centuries ago in consecpience 
of the troubles that followed the fall of \'ijayanagar, l^ut it 
is certain that they have been on the liills much longer than 
this, for the account of I'inicio in 1602 (see -\pp. 1) show.s 
that the relations between Todas and Badagas ivere much 
the same then as they arc now. The close connexion of 
Badagas with the // tlairies, their intermediation between the 
palol and the Hindu, and the fact that the palol must cat 
Badaga grain, are all indicati<)ns of vcr\’ ancient relations 
between the two tribes. 

There is one fact which may be held to show that tlie 
relation between Todas and Badagas is recent as compared 
with that between the Todas and otlier Xilgiri tribes. This 
is the fact that the Badagas are not mentioned in one of the 
legends of the I'ocla gods, while Kotas, Kurumbas, and Irulas 
each play a part in one or more of these stories. 


Todas .txn Kotas 

The Toda name for a Kota is Knv. The relation between 
the two people is ver)’ ilifferent from that between Toda and 

' I’. 4- 
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Badaga. While a Toda regards a Badaga as his equal, or 
perhaps even as his superior, he looks down on the Kota as 
inferior, as hardly to be classed as a man with himself. In 
their secret language, a Toda speaks of a Kota as kivias 
ithvai, “ he that is beneath,” anrl in the remedies for the evil 
e\-e (see p. 264J the Kotas arc the only hill tribe which is 
not thought worthy of mention — the\' arc not thought to be 
of sufficient importance to be able to cast the c\'il c\'e. 
W'hen a Kota meets a I'oda, he raises both hands to his face 
and salutes from a distance. 'I'hc two people do not touch one 
another in general, though I do not know that contact is 
definitely prohibited. -A Toda will not sleep or tak'e food at 
a Kota village in general, but makes an exception in the 
case of Kulgadi in the Wainad (see p. 200). It is usuall)- 
supposed that the contempt of the Toda for the Kota is due 
to the flcjh-cating, or even carrion-eating, habit.s of the latter, 
and this is certainly one of the elements which influence 
the relations between the tw(j peoples. 

I'he Kotas supply the Todas with the larger part of their 
pottery and irc^nware.* All the earthenware \-esscI.s of the 
dairies, e.xcept those of the inner rooms of the ti dairies, are 
supplied by the Kotas, and the \-arious knives and other 
metal objects of the Todas are chief!)’ obtained from these 
people. The Kotas suppl)’ most of the things burnt at 
Toda funerals and they supply the music on these occasions. 

Just as the Badagas do nut supply grain to the Todas 
only, so the Kotas do artisan work for Badagas, Kurumbas, 
and Irulas. 'I'hc Kotas are the artisrms, not of the 'fodas 
only, but of the whole hill chAtrict. 

'I'hc relations between the 'I'odas and Kotas are strictl)’ 
regulated, each Kota village sup[rl)’ing certain Toda clans. 
There are seven Kota villages on the hills, of which the 
following arc the Toda and Barlaga names : — 

In the 'I'odanad district ; — 

'fizgiidr, 'I'izgadr, or Tizgwadr (Badaga, Tirichigadi), 
between Ootacamund and Kanddrs, near the Totl.i \ illage of 
Ushadr. 

^ Acconling l»> lircclvs, the IvoKi'' who ilic IimLi'. aic kibiwn umllii 
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Kurguli (B. Padagula or Kuruvoje), near the Badaga village 
of Sholur. 

In the Mekanad district : — 

Kalmal (B. Kolamala or Kollimalai ', not far from Kateri. 

In the Peranganad district ; — 

Aleilkukal (B. i'.Ielkotagiri or Perangada) in Kotagiri, one 
of the three chief European stations on the hills. Kikukal 
v'B. Kilkotagiri or Kinnada), north-east of Kotagiri. 

In the Kundanad district: — 

Medrkukal fB. Menada). 

The seventh is Kulgadi (B. Kalagasa) at Gndalur in the 
Wain ad. 

The village of Tizguclr is connected with the Toda clans 
of Kars, IMelgars, Kanddrs, and si)mctimcs with the i)coplc of 
Kulhem. Kurguli supplies the clans of Xotlis, 'I'aradr, Kuuclr, 
Piedr, and Kusharf, and occasionall)’ Kulhem. Kalmal 
supplies Keradr, Xidrsi, P<un, Kidinad, and Keadr. Meilkukal 
and Kikukal are both connected with Kwddrdoni and Pedr- 
kars, and Mcdrkukal is the Kota village of the Paiud. Kulgadi 
is connected only with the village of Kavidi, near Gudalur, 
which belongs to the Piedrul. \\ Iren there were se\'eral Toda 
villages in the Wainad, it [rrubabh- served them all. 

The connexion between clans and villages .seems to depend 
almost wholly on geographical distribution. I'he clans are 
supplied by the Kota \-illages which are nearest to their 
lieadcjuarters. An outl\ ing village such as Kavidi has not 
the same Kota village as the rest of its clan. The 
Kidmadol, who are a branch of the Melgar.sol, have not 
the same Kota village as the parent stock ; but, on the other 
hand, the Panol, who now live chien}’ among other Todas 
near Governor Shola, arc still connected with the Kundah 
Kotas. 

Each Kota village is responsible for the supply of the clan 
or clans with which it is connected. Its inhabitants make the 
various utensils used in the household and in the less sacred 
dairy wf)rk of the Todas. At the funeral of any member of 
a clan with which they are C(jnnected, they provide the music 
and the following objects : — 

At the ctvaniolkt-dr, a cloak in which the cor|xse is wrapped, 
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five to ten measures {kiK.'a) of the grain called pattn {sa)nai}, 
and one or two rupees. If the Kotas do nut po^bess the 
grain, the\’ may give another one or two ruj^ees in its stead. 

At the uiarvainolkcdr, they supply a cloak ; eight annas to 
pay for the embroidery of the cloak, which is done by the 
Toda women ; two to five rupees towards the funeral 
expenses ; a bow and three arrows ; a knife {kafkati) ; a 
sieve {kudshnuini) and a basket (tt'k). 

In return, the Kotas receive the carcases of the buffaloes 
killed at the funeral, and on the occasion of a Kota funeral, 
the Todas supjrly one male calf from three to five \-ear.s of 
age and one measure {kadi) of clarified butter. The Kotas 
also receive the bodies of any Toda buffaloes which die a 
natural death, 

A Kota visiting a Toda village at any time is given 
clarified butter to take awaj- with him. He is also given 
food consisting of jaggery and rice, which must be eaten 
on the outskirts of the village. A Kota is never given milk, 
buttermilk, or butter. 

Once a }'ear there is a definite ceremon)’ in which the 
Todas go to the Kota village with which they are connected, 
taking an offering of clarified butter and receiving in return 
an offering of grain from the Kotas. 1 onl}’ obtained an 
account of this ceremony as performed between the people 
of Kars and the Kota village of Tizgudr, and I do not know 
whether the details would be the same in other cases. 

In the Kars ceremcniy the Todas go on the appointed day 
to the Kota village, headed by a man cann ing the clarified 
butter. Outside the village, they are met by two Kota priests 
whom the Todas called teupiili, who bring with them a dairy 
vessel of the kind the Todas call /«//, which is filled with 
patui grain. Other Kotas follow with music. All stand 
(jutside the village, and one of the Kotas jjuts ten measures 
{kl^’a') of patnL into the pocket of the cloak of the leading Toda, 
and the tcupiili give the 7nii filled with the same grain. 

The tcupuli then go to their temple and return, each 
bringing a uiu, and the clarified butter brought b\' the Todas 
is divided into two equal parts, and half is poured into each 
inu. The leading Toda then takes some of the butter and 
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rubs it on the heads of the two Kota priests, who prostrate 
themselves, one at each foot of the Toda, and the Toda prays 
as follows ; — 


Ll/a^na : /w/r* ./li-u i.iih'ni/i.'' . ':,xlr pt'iC'Ui . 

May il be well ; Kola" iwo may il be well ; tields il"UU"li may : 

nia itn uiCt : n k-u •'//./. iii'7' rt ir ///./. 

rain may ; buffalo milk may. di-ea^e may. 

The Toda then gives the two mu containing the clarified 
butter to the Kota priests, and he and his companions return 
home. 

This ceremonx' is obviously one in which the Todas are 
believed to promote the prosperity of the Kotas, their crops, 
and their buffaloes.^ 

In another ceremonial relation between Todas and Kotas, 
the Kwodrdoni ti is especially concerned. The chief annual 
cereiTKjny of the Kotas is held alxjut Januar)' in honour 
of the Kota god Kambataraya. This ceremoin- lasts about a 
fortnight, and, during part of the time, the pn.iceedings are 
attended b)- Todas and other of tlie hill tribes. In order that 
this ceremonx’ max- take place, it is essential that there should 
be a palol at the Kwddrdoni //, and at the present time this ti 
is only' occupied every year shortly before and during the 
ceremony. The palol gives clarified butter to the Kotas, 
xv'hich should be made from the milk of the avsaiir, the 
buffaloes of the ti. Some Kotas of Kotagnri xxhom I inter- 
viexved claimed that these buffaloes belongetl to them, and 
that something xvas done b\' X\\q palol at the Kxvbdrdoni ti in 
connexion xvith the Kambataraya ceremony, but they could 
not or would not tell me xvhat it was. 

The relations between Todas and Kotas arc probably of 
very old standing. The fact that the Kotas supply the bow 
and arroxvs burnt at a Toda funeral suggests that the con- 
nexion goes back to the time xx'hen the Todas used these 
xveapons, while the .special sieve supplied bx' the Kotas for a 
funeral is of a different pattern from that in use at the present 

^ 1 he Kolti" aie agiicuiuui"l. us wtll U" mcclianic". and. accndini^ in Ihct-k". 
they aie ([Uile U" etlkieal us the Badai^U" m ihi" i)ccu]>alinn d'hev aKn keep 
bullalnx.->, ihnii^h ehic.tl\ oi eiuiicly fm ihcu own 
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time. The Kotas are mentioned in Toda legend. The 
people of Tizgudr play a prominent part in the .story of 
Kwoten (p. 195), and this deit\' is said to have been the first 
Toda who stayed at a Kota village, viz., at the village of 
Kulgadi (or Gudalur^. He sat and slept on the Kota tun 
and since that time the Todas have stayed at this village, 
though they will not stay at an)' other. The relation between 
Kwoten and the Kotas seems to have been especially close. 
The old woman, iMutiirach, from whom the present people of 
Kanbdrs are descended, according to the legend, ma)' have 
been a Kota. The Kotas who give tribute to the Todas 
are known as their innttii Kotas, and the first part of the old 
woman’s name may have been this word. 

Our acquaintance with Kota mythology is too scanty to 
contribute much to our knowledge of the relations between 
the two peoples. Breeks states that Kurguli J’adagulaj is 
the oldest of the Kota villages, and tliat the IHdagas believe 
that the Kotas of this village were made b)- the d'odas. .At 
Kurguli there is a temple of the same form as the Toda dairy, 
and this is said to be the only temple of the kind at any 
Kota village. 

Breeks gives a legend which records the origin of the 
different foods of the Xilgiri tribes. Kambalaraya, perspiring 
profusely, wi[)ed from his forehead three droj),s of perspira- 
tion, and out of these formed the Foda-s, Kurumbas, and 
Kotas. The Todas were told to live j)rinci[)ally ui)on milk, 
the Kurumbas were permitted to eat the flesh of buffalo 
calves, aiifl the Kotas were allowed perfect libert)-, being 
informed that the)' might eat carrion if the)' could get 
nothing better. M)' inter[)reter, .Albert, was told a different 
version of this legend, accortling to which Kambataraya gave 
t(3 each [jcople a pot. In the Toda pot was calf-flesh, and so 
the Todas eat the flesh of calves (/.o, at the crkinupti/ipinii 
ceremony); the Kurumba pot contained the flesh of a male 
bufifalo, so this is eaten by the Kurumbas. The pot of 
the Kotas contained the flesh of a cow-buffalo, which ma)', 
therefore, be eaten by this people. 
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TijDAS and KURUMliAS 

The Toda name for a Kurumba is Kiirub, which often 
sounds like Knrb. In the secret language, a Kurumba is 
called ar karthpol, “ the man who watches the way.” Mr. 
Thurston states that when a Kurumba meets a Toda, he 
bends forward and the Toda places his hand on the Kurumba’s 
head. The Todas may visit Kurumba villages and take food 
in them. 

Two ceremonial objects are obtained by the Todas from 
the Kurumbas. One is the tall pole called tadrsi or tadri, 
which is used in the dance at the second funeral ceremonies 
and afterwards burnt. Poles of the proper length are said to 
grow only on the Malabar side of the Nilgiris and are probably 
most easily obtained from the Kurumbas. The other is the 
tt'iks, or funeral post at which the buffalo is killed, which is 
probably made of teak wood. 

The most striking feature of the relations between Todas 
and Kurumbas is the belief of the former in the magical 
powers of the latter, a belief which is shared bj- both Kotas 
and Badagas. The sorcery of the Toda is dangerous, but 
can be remedied, while for kuriibudrchiti,ox Kurumba sorcer\-, 
there is no reined)', and all that can be done is to kill the 
Kurumba, apparentl)' to avoid further evil consequences to 
the community rather than from motives of revenge. 

The Kurumbas play no part in the social life of the Todas. 
W ith the one exception of providing the funeral pole, I could 
not learn that they had any functions at Toda ceremonies. 
It was said that the tenok Fangudr, who was believed to be 
inspired by Kwoto, must dance, i.e., divine, to the Kurumbas 
before he dances to the Todas, and when so doing, must 
dance like a lame man, this behaviour owing its origin to the 
god Kwoto (see p. 209}. It is possible that this shows that 
the Kurumbas believe in Toda divination and consult the 
diviners. 

1 he Kurumbas arc mentioned in .several Toda legends. 
According to one account, it was this people whom Kwoto 
deceived, making them eat the flesh of a buffalo calf : 


T T 
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according to another, it was the Panins or Panyas wlro were 
deceived b)’ the god. 

Kwoten is said to have initiated the practice of allowing 
Tirdas to visit Kuriimba villages, and he appears to have been 
closely connected, in some way, with the Kuruinbas, who still 
offer plantains to Terkosh and light lamps in her honour, 
Terkosh being the goddess who was connected with his 
disappearance and deification. 

In the story of Kuzkarv, the Kuriimbas, together with the 
Irulas, collect honey for the Todas from nests in a tree,^ and 
this seems to point to a time when these tribes took an active 
part in the social life of the Todas. It seems possible that 
the Kurumbas and Irulas were the huntsmen of the Todas, 
and sought roots and honey for them, just as the Badagas 
were the agriculturists and the Kotas the mechanics, 

ToD.tS ANT) IRUL.V.S 

The Irulas live on the lower slopes of the Nilgiri Hills and 
have few relations with the Todas. They are called Erl by 
the Todas, and, according to Mr. Thurston, they are saluted 
in the same wa>- as the Kurumbas. The Irulas are among 
the people mentioned in the remedial formula used against 
the effects of the evil eye, and are evidently regarded as having 
some magical power, though they are not feared in the same 
measure as the Kurumbas. 

The name of the Irulas only occurs once in my collection 
of Toda legends, in the story of Kuzkarv, where they are 
associated with the Kurumbas. Atioto, who is the special 
deity of Kwbdrdoni and Pedrkars, is said to have a temple of 
which the priest is an Irula. This is probably an Irula temple 
to which the Todas make offerings. 

It i'l perhaps notewonhy that some of the Kuruuihas of Malabar are still noted 
fir their cleverness in Ciillecting hone), and are known as or honey Kurunihas 
Hiili. Madi Musiin/i, in. p, <) . 



CHAPTER XXVHI 

'' THE CLANS OF THE TODAS 

In this chapter I propose to t^ive a short account of eacli 
of the Toda clans with any special features which characterise 
its ceremonial and social organisation. The chapter will 
consist lar^^ely of detail, much of which may be thought to 
have no great interest, but it seems desirable to put on record 
as full an account as possible of the condition of the j^eople 
at the time of m)' visit. A certain amount of folklore will be 
included, those tales being given which are speciall)' connectcfl 
with the history of a clan. 

The Tarthar Cl.Ws 
X<')i »k.s 

The people of Xddrs owe their special impewtance to their 
connexion with the goddess Teikirzi. who was the nbdrodchi. 
or first ruler of the clan, and according to tradition bestowed 
certain special favours on her pco[}le. Chief among these 
is the possession of the Xddrs it. This is undoubtedh" the 
most sacred and important of the five ti institutions, and its 
herds are much larger tlian those of any other. The fact 
that the Xddrs people own this ti and have the power of 
appointing to the (jffice of paid gives them great distinction 
in the eyes of the 'I'odas, and this is emphasised when the 
palol is undergoing hi-, ordination ceremonies, for sex cral of 
these take place in villages of the Xddrsol. The preliminaiw’ 
ceremony fur those who wish to become paid, which is 
called tishcrst, is also usually performed at a Xdrlrs village. 

T T 2 
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Another title to fame is the possession of the poJi, or conical 
dairy temple at Nodrs, which is known to the European 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri Hills as the “ Toda Cathedral.” It 
is certainly not the most sacred of 'I’oda dairies, but it is the 
most accessible of the few dairies of this kind now remaining. 

The Nodrsol are one of the clans represented in the naiin. 
They now stand second among the Tarthar clans in point of 
numbers, having forty-three males and thirty females. ^ It has 
two kudr, one of which, consisting of the family given in the first 
of the genealogical tables, has now only two male members ; 
as these have at pre.sent no son, it is possible that it may shortly 
become e.xtinct. The other kudr has five pbbn, of which the 
chief men are Kerkadr (2), Kudbdrsvan (3), Teigudr (4;, 
Mondothi (5), and Keitan (6j. If any of the members of these 
five pblni should perform the inibrtiti ceremony, the buffalo 
would go to Mudrigeidi and Ocirkur.s, w hile, if either of these 
men had to give a buffalo, its value would be divided among 
the other five pbhu. Kerkadr is rcgarrled as the head of the 
second kiidr. 

The madnol of the Nodrs people are Tuesday and Frida)', 
and they hold the funerals of men on Sunday, and of women 
on Thursday. The special features of their funeral ceremonies 
arc that the body of a man lies in the tarvali of Nodrs for 
some days before the etvainolkcdr and that a special bell 
{uiani) is used at male funerals which has to be brought from 
Odr. IMale funerals are held at Nodrs, and female funerals at 
Kulthpuli. The clan used also to have another funeral place 
close to the Paikara road, which is not now used. 

The Nodrsol have many villages, of which fourteen are still 
inhabited, and I obtained the names of five others now in 
ruins. 

The following are the chief villages. 

Xbdrs (Muttanadmand). In addition to the conical poll, 
this village has the distinguishing feature of a long wall 
which passes between this dairy and the huts where the 

^ By this I mean thai there are now li\ing thirl\ females who were born 
members ot the Nodrsol, but since a \\<»man becomes a member t)f her husband’s 
clan, most of these are now members of other clans. I give the numbers of each 
clan in this form because it brings out several features of interest in relation to the 
relative fertility of different clans, the pn>porlions of the se\es, cVc. 
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people live. The wall then passes at the back of the poll and 
runs for some distance northward. The tarvali fin Fig. I2; 
is situated in an enclosure of the wall near the dwelling-huts, 
so that the women can go to it for buttermilk without 
crossing the wall and entering the enclosure in which the 
poll stands. In the south part of the wall is the gap through 
which the calf is driven at the irnortiti ceremony (see Fig. 43'. 
The wall is reputed to have been built by Elnakhum. 

Close to the poll, between it and the tarvali, are the ruins of 
another dair_\’, the former kudtpali, which is said to have had 
seven rooms. It was disused on account of the difficult}- in 
obtaining the services of a kudrpalikartniokh. It \N-ill be 
remembered that this grade of dairyman has to do his work 
without any covering, and in the bleak exposed position of 
Xbdrs, it seems that this was so great a hardship that the 
office went begging. The Xbdrs people arc said to ha'.e 
ceased to use this dair}- about four generations ago, and the 
condition of the ruins is about what might be e.xpected if this 
statement were correct. 

'I'here are a large number of im[.)ortant stones at Xbdrs. 
Formerl}- seven kinds of buffalo were killed at the funeral of 
<i male, and each was killed at a dilferent stone. • Xow onl\- 
two buffaloes ma\' be killed, but the stones remain to sIkjw 
w hat was formerl}- done. Two 7 vurstilir\\QVQ killed, one at the 
stone called iiteiks and another at the stone Hcrovkars, both 
of which are shown in h'ig. 70. One nashpcrthir was killed 
at the nashpcrthkars. d'he two sacred mani were hung 
on the necks of one of the ivursuUr and the nashpcrthir. 
One pincipir was killed at the stone called tukervbrskars. 
One persasir was killed at the persaskars, and two putiir were 
killed, one at the tcidrto/kars and the other at the nicnkars. 
The teidrtolkars, shown in Fig. 13, also marks the spot where 
the unfortunate ‘zunrsot milked his buffaloes (see p. 439}. The 
nicnkars, shown in Fig. 13, is the stone used in the game of 
narthpiini, in which a boy creeps under a stone. It is on the 
village side of the wall, close to the entrance to the tarvali. 
.All the other stones are on the same side of the wall as the 
poll. 

Odr (.Aganadmandy 'fhis is second in importance among 
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the villages of the Xodrsol, and it was a question whether the 
v^’ursitli dairy, though of the ordinar)- form, had not even a 
greater sanctity than the poh of Xddrs. Alore difficulty was 
made when I wished to go close to it than at an}’ other place 
during the whole of my visit (except, of course, at the ti 
dair}’), but, unfortunately, the affair was complicated by the 
fact that on this day my usual attendant, Kfidrner, was not 
with me, and the difficulty ma\’ have been [lartl}’ due to 
this. When I was allowed to approach the building, onl\’ 



l ie. 70. — A VIEW or NODR--, illE STONE IN 1 ME I'Okl-.l'.ROCNI) ON LMKIEll 
Is THE ‘ NEKOVKAIiS ■ : 1 HAT O.N IHEUIcHir Is IHE ■PlEIKs.' IN IHK 
BACKGROUNH IN IHE ( ENTKE Is AN Ol.U ‘ IT.' 1 HE ! i_H\ ER IWRI' OF 
THE COMCAT 1)\1KY CVN l;F. SEEN HE I W EEN THE IIO^ \Nli IHE ’ CIEIKs.' 

one man came with me and he would not go within several 
yards of the dairy, while allowing me to go on. The special 
sanctity of this dair}- is due to the fact that the two viani of 
the Nddrsol are kept here. Both this dairy and a smaller 
tarvali are at a much greater distance from the village 
than usual, but with that exception there is nothing to 
distinguish them from the dairies of other villages. The 
is one of those which has two rooms. It is at the 
\ illage of Odr that the palol passes one night during his 
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ordination ceremonies, and I was shown the spot under a 
tree where he has to sleep, the same spot being also used by 
the Zi’ursol and kaltmokh when they undergo any part of their 
ordination ceremonies at Odr. 

Another feature of interest is the connexion of this village 
with Kuudr. An Odr man must be present at the irpalvusthi 
and salt-giving ceremonies of Kuudr, and a Kuudr man must 
attend when these ceremonies are performed at Odr. Further, 
the k'ivarzani of Odr arc said in the prayer of the erkiiiHpttk- 
pit/ii ccrcmon\- at Kuudr and the Kuarzain of Kuudr are said 
at Odr. 

The following legend records the origin of these customs : — 

Soon after Teikir/.i hatl given the buffaloes to the different 
villages, the buffaloes of Kuudr and Odr were grazing together, 
and when evening came they could nut be .separated and 
both herds went together to the funeral place called Keikars. 
The li.'urso/ of (.)clr and the palikartnickh of Kuudr brought 
their milking-vessels, each to milk his own buffaloes, 
and they also brought their churning-vessels {patat) and 
cooking-vessels. After they had milked, the ivursol of Odr 
went to pour his milk into his patat, and when doing so some 
of the milk splashed into the vessel of the palikartinokh. 
The\' then cooked some food with the milk, and as the food 
was boiling strongly, some of it went from one cooking-pot to 
the other. Then the people of the two villages met and 
decided that, as the two kinds of buffalo had been milked in 
one place and the two kinds of milk had been mixed with one 
another, each of the villages .should mention the kivarzain of 
the other in its praj-er, and people of one village should attend 
the ceremonies of the other. 

Tedshteiri (Talapattaraimand). This is another important 
Nddrs village. It was vacant at the time of my visit, but is 
still often occupied. It had at one time a dairy called 
Okurshapali with seven rooms, which was, tike that of Nodrs, a 
kiidrpali. It fell into disuse at the same time as the Nodrs dairy, 
and its site is still quite distinct ; but though it seemed larger 
than usual, I could discover no indication of the number of 
rooms it had had. When I visited the village there were nine 
ovens standing in a row, which had been used to cook the 
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food when Teigudr (4) took his wife Uwer from Nertolvan 
of Pan (16). On this occasion Nertolvan came to Tedshteiri 
to receive nine buffaloes from Teigudr, and the number of 
ovens corresponded with the number of the buffaloes. 

Kndrnakliiim (Kudinagamand). The chief point of interest 
about this village is that it is the place where the ceremony of 
tesherst often takes place. It is an outlying village to the 
west which I was unable to visit. 

Perththo (Perattitalmand). This is a village which is 
shared by two clans. The part occupied by the Nodrsol is 
called Meil Perththo, or Upper Perththo. The other part of 
the village was said to be general property, but it is at 
present occupied by Melgars people. 

Ko::htiidi or Kozhteidt. The special feature of this village 
is that it has a zvursu/i in which everything has to be carried 
out kabkaditi, i.e., the dairyman is not allowed t(j turn hi.s 
back to the contents of the dairy. This certainly points to 
the village having been at one time of importance, 

K.tks 

'Phis is at jjresent the largest of the I'arthar clans ha\ ing 
si.xty-.seven male and fifty female members. It is represented 
in the nabw, and there was some reason to think that it 
occupies a more important position in this body than the 
other Tarthar clans. The family of Parkurs (8) is called 
tiukanikudupel, ranking ne.xt to a inanikiidupel, and Parkurs 
was till lately a second or assistant monegar. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Karsol have alway s 
been an important clan, and its members are often mentioned 
in the stories, though they do not appear to have had any 
legendary hero such as those of Melgars and Pan. Their 
iiodrodchi {rulev or presiding deity) is Kulinkars, now believed 
to live on a hill near Makurti Peak. The Kars people possess 
a ti which in importance and wealth is second only to that 
of Nodrs. 

Kars resembles Nodrs in having two kiidr differing greatly 
in size. Kutadri is the head of one, which comprises all the 
members of the family given in Table 7. It has two pohn, 
headed by Kutadri and Peithol. The other kudr has eight 
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point, of which the chief men are Parkurs (8j, Pidrvan (9)', 
Piutolvan (10), Kudrvas (ii), Kutthurs (12), Mongudrvan 
(13), Kiunervan (14), and Keitazvan (i5j. Till recently there 
appear to have been only five point in the Kars clan, each of 
which has lately been divided into two. There is a ver\- 
marked disproportion in the number of members of some of 
these divisions ; thus the pblm of Parkurs has sixteen males 
in five more or less distinct families, while others have onl\- 
three or four males. Nevertheless each of the latter would 
contribute the same amount towards joint expenses of the clan 
as the si.xteen males of the point of Parkurs. 

The chief villages of the Karsol are in or near Ootacamund, 
and this clan formerly had several other villages on sites now 
occupied by modern buildings. 

The fijllowing are the chief places : — 

Kars (Kandalmand). This village is one of the best 
known of Toda villages, being just on the outskirts of 
Ootacamund. It is a very typical example of a Toda village: 
there is a small group of houses, with a large dairy, the 
kudrpalt (Fig. 21 called Tarrsiolv, clo.se t<j them : just abo\’e 
the huuse.s on the rising ground is a smaller dairy, the lonr- 
suli called Karziolv, shown in the background of Fig. 42 and 
partly shown in I'igs. 23 and 44. Opposite the kudrpalt 
are two raised circular mounds with flat toirs called the 
iniudrikars Lseen in the foreground in F'ig. 21), on which 
the body of a dead man is laid before being taken to the 
funeral hut at Taradrkirsi. Above the ktidrpali is the hut 
for calves. 

In the middle of the enclosure within which the village 
lies, is a row of stones (shown in F'ig. 42) which are the 
irndrtkars, and in the ceremony of iniortiti the calf is driven 
across these stones. 

Behind the houses there is a small circular enclosure which 
is now used as a tu and is called Althftu. The entrance to 
this enclosure is shown in Fig. 29 just in front of the boy 
carrying the dairy vessels. Former!}- there was a dairy of 
the conical kind within this circle, of which the name was 
Ishpoh. About five generations ago, this dairy still existed 

^ I’idrvan ditd soon afier m\ \isii. 
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and was tended by a zvursol ; but several dairymen died 
in succession, and this so alarmed the Todas that it became 
impossible to obtain anyone to fill the office, and when the 
dairy decayed its remains were removed and the circular 
enclosure within which it stood has since been used as a 
pen. In size and appearance the enclosure is quite unlike 
(jther pens, and resembles much more nearly the circular 
walls round the conical dairies of Nbdrs and Kanbdrs. 

Kurjhii (Kunditolmand). This, the second in importance of 
the villages of the Karsol, is a ver_\- picturesque place south 
of Ootacamund. There is a kucirpali cMcd Tniirpoh, in front 
of which is a stone called iniitdrikars. The gold bracelet 
mentioned in the story of Kwoto is kept in this dairy. 
In front of the dwelling-huts is another stone called uicnkars 
qsee p. 342). The inenkars at Kuzhu and that at Xbdrs 
are the only stones of this name, but the\’ do not resemble 
one another, and the Kuzhu stone is not adapted for the 
nartJipi)ni game as is that of Nbdrs. 

Kt’shker (Kakerimand). This is a large village near Ootaca- 
mund at which there is a kitdrpali, but little else of interest. 
It is probably the Kishkeijar mentioned by Hark ness. 

Pkasmiodr (Aganadmand). This is a ver}' old village 
which was probably at one time much more imjjortant than 
at present. It is situated about a quarter of a mile from the 
road leading from Ootacamund to Ebanad, not far from the 
Badaga village of Tuneri. There is now only a small dairy 
{zciirsuli) situated in the middle of a wood. W'hen I visited 
Nasmibdr, this dairy was unoccupied, and, as is usual in 
such cases, my Toda guide refused to go to the Amry with 
me, and remained outside the wood. Soon after I left the 
hills, it was to be occupied by the zvursol of Kars, who would 
take his buffaloes there for a month. 

This village is mentioned in two Toda legends, in both of 
which it seems to have been a village at which people were 
living. The dairy is called Tilipoh or Pohtilipoh, and it still 
contains the two znani, Karzod and Kbni, which were hung 
on the neck of Enmon (see p. 208). It is one of the few 
zviirsiili which ha\’e two rooms. 

Pakhalkiidr (Bagalkodumand). This village, not far from 
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Paikara, is one of the most outlying villages of the Karsol. 
There is a very small dairy here resembling the uieykalars 
which serves both as kudrpali and zviirsiili, the former being 
in front, while the latter is behind, with the door on one side 
The ivursuli is so small that theie can scarcely be room for a 
fully grown man to do the churning. 

Isharadr and Pcktkiv'iiy. These are outK'ing villages of no 
special interest. The former was only built in the time of the 
grandfather of Parkurs iSy and has a dairy resembling that 
of Pakhalkudr. 

Taradrkirsi ' Kavaikkadmand This is the funeral place 
for men of the Kars clan, and is al.so a kaloluiad. There is a 
kiidi'pali with three rooms called Paliven keirsi, and a pen 
called Tucks. Tliere arc two stones where the ^cursiilir and 
naskperthir are killed, and close to them there is a spot by the 
side of a wood where earth is thrown at a funeral. There is 
a slight break in the edge of the wood here, and this is 
probably the position of an old pen which has been 
completely overgrown. 

There is a long wall at this village passing near the dairy 
and the funeral stones, and then extending a long way 
towards the east. It resembles the Xbdrs wall, and these 
seem to be the only two examples of walls of this kind 
at Toda villages. The wall at Taradrkirsi is said to have 
been built by Kwoten, but it seems unlikely, for this hero 
had no special connexion with the Karsol. 

Several villages which have now wholh' disappeared are 
still mentioned in the prayer which the Kars people use at 
the crkinnptthpimi ceremony. One of these, Tashtars, stood 
where the Masonic Hall at Ootacamund now stands. The site 
of another, Turskidt, is occupied by a private house. Two, 
Tub and Keitaz, were situated on Elk Hill, and two others, 
Sing and Kurkars, were near Nasmibdr. 

Pan 

The Pan clan have their headquarters in the Kundahs and 
are often called the l\Iedrol,or people of Medr, the Toda name 
for the Kundahs, The chief villages of this clan are in the 
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Kundahs, but they are only visited during the dry season, and 
for the greater part of the year the Panol live at the com- 
paratively new village of \ater.s in the most thickly populated 
part of the hills. The legendary hero, Kwoten, belonged 
to Pan. 

The clan is small, having now about twenty-seven male 
and nine female members. It is not represented on the 
naiin, and in the Badaga grouping of the Todas this clan is 
joined with that of Nodrs. 

The Panol have two kiidr, and provide the only ex- 
ample among the Tartharol in which the kiidt' have special 
names. The formation of the kudy is said to ha\'e been due 
to Kwoten, who divided the people into Panol and Kuirsiol, 
named after the two chief village.s of the clan. The two 
divisions are also called Pandar and Peshtcidimokh. 

The Pandar or Panol have three po/ui, headed by Timur- 
van r i6), Todars (l6;, and Kortiners (17;. The Peshteidimokh 
or Kuir.siol have two pohn, headed by Timners 1,18,) and 
Imcjkhvan (19). 

The iniortiti and titninortiti ceremonies are performed in 
front of the luursiiii at Pan or Kuirsi. The spots on which 
the ceremonies take place are not marked by any stones, and 
the ceremonies are spoken of as paliknoytiti, i.e., “he gives to 
the dairy,” though, as a matter of fact, the calf passes from 
the men of one kndy to the men of the other kudy as in other 
clans. 

The tnadnol of Pan are said to be Sunday and WTdnesda)-, 
and the funerals of men take place on Sunday or Tuesday, 
and those of women on Thursday or Saturday. It is probable 
that Tuesday is the proper day for the funerals of men, but 
that they are now sometimes held on Sunday. 

The following are the chief villages of the Panol : — 

Pau (Onnamand; is commonly known to Europeans as 
“ One mand.” It is a large village in the south-west corner 
of the Kundahs, with two houses of the long variety, with a 
door at each end and a partition in the middle. There is a 
zuuysidi called Keiniilv, and a kudypali called Neysolv, and 
outside the pen there is a stone called uintckudkays. 

Kuiysi (Kolimand^. This village is near Pan. It has a 
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ivursiili and kiid/pali, the former being called Marsolv and 
the latter Keinulv. Outside the pen, called Tu inahi, there 
is a large stone called keinkars, and inside it there are two 
stones called mntchudkars and pudrthkars. I could learn 
little of the history or functions of these stones, but they were 
said to have been “played with’’ by Kwoten and Terkosh. 

Perg (Yeragimand) is a small village near Avalanche 
Bungalow and is an example of a kalolmad. 

Naters (Xatanerimand) is a large village near Governor 
Shola, where most of the Banol live for the greater part of 
the year. This village has a zviirsidi and iarvali, but nothing 
else of interest. 

Near Avalanche Bungalow there is the site of a village 
called Patfmiars. Little remains of it, but the fireplace of a 
hut can still be seen. 

Kabiidri fTebbekudumand }. This is the male funeral 
\ illage of the Panol. Here there arc two stones called teiks 
where the zcursiilir arc killed, and thej' are reputed to have 
been .set up by Kwoten ; one, called parsteiks, is for the 
Panol, and the other, called kirshteiks. for the Kuirsiol. 
Another place gi\en as the male funeral place of Pan was 
Tim, where there is a three-roomed dairy of the same kind 
as that at Taradrkirsi, in the outermost room of which the 
body is placed. It is probable that Tim and Kabudri are t\No 
names for the same place. 


Tar ADR 

.All the villages of this clan arc situated in the north-west 
corner of the hills and the clan appears to have no villages far 
removed from the etudmad. The clan is a large one having 
now at least thirty-seven male and thirty-nine female members. 

The Paradrol appear to have in several ways a special 
position among the Tarthar clans. They possess the special 
institution of the kugvali, which, though resembling in some 
respects a //, is situated by the other dairies of the village 
and is tended by dair}-men belonging to the clan. The 
Taradrol are also unique in having their future world 
(Amnddr) near Perithi. 
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The Taradrol are di\ ided into two kudr, eacli of which lias 
three poltu. The chief men of the po/w of one kudr are 
Ircheidi (20j, Farkeidi (21), and Polgar (22) \ of the second, 
Faners (23), Irkiolv (24k and Kudeners ^25). About the time 
of my visit the place of Ircheidi, who was ill, was taken b}- 
his son, Siriar. 

The six pb/vi of the clan take it in turn to look after the 
kiig:'alir, each ha\'ing charge of the dairies and herd for a 
period of three years. Shortly before m\- \isit, the charge 
had been taken over by the pblm of Ircheidi and Siriar. 

The following are the chief villages : — 

Taradr (Tarnardmand). Thi.s is one of the most char- 
acteristic Toda \ illages, situated near the road leading to the 
Faikara falls. It is shown in Figs. 5 and 6, and has three 
dairies, situated at some distance from the dwelling-huts. The 
two dairies shown in Fig. 5 are the tarvali and ktigvali, the 
former on the left-hand side and the latter on the right. 
The third dairy of the \ illage is a luursiili, situated to the 
right of the kugvali. 

Near the kugvali is a stone (shown in Fig. 24) at uhich 
the wurs 7 clir is killed at a Taradr funeral. The stone 
is called piidi'shtikars after the name of the buffaloes 
{pud/'shtipif). At a little distance from the three dairies are 
the remains of another pali, which was onl}’ used at the 
funeral of a male. This pali, like those at other funeral place.s 
had three rooms, and in the ruins at the time of m}- \-isit it 
was ea.sy to make out the three di\ isions. W hen the occasion 
arises, the dairy is rebuilt on the day of the funeral, and the 
tarpalikartmokh takes the mu into the innermost room after 
purifying it with tudr bark. The bod\' of the dead man is 
then laid in the outermost room and kept there till it is taken 
out after the slaughter of the buffaloes. If this temporar\- 
building is the representative of a former dairy with three 
rooms, it would seem that the village of Taradr once had 
four dairies. 

Kndnnas (Kudimalmand). This is a kalohnad on the 
western side of the Faikara. The kugvalir w ere here during 
the greater part of my visit. 

Telgudr ('Telkodumand). This is another kalohnad. 
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Pushtar i' Pattaraimaiid ). This village is one at which tlie 
tesherst ccrcmoiu' (see p. 154) is sometimes performed. 

Kiidunad (Kulimand;. This i.s a lar^e village near Taradr 
at which man\- of the people live, but it is not an important 
\'illage ceremoniall}’, having only one dair\', a tarvali. 

Near Paikara there can still be .seen the remains of a \ illagc 
called Pevar which was deserted because the family which 
li\ ed there became extinct. 

Kerahr 

This is one of the smallest of the Tarthar clans, all its 
members being included in 'Pable 26. d'here are at present 
sixteen male and nine female members. 

There is at present only one kudr, the other having become 
extinct about three generations ago. As there has been no 
occasion for iniortiti, no fresh division has been made. The 
kudr has two pohn, one headed b)- Panioh', and the other b\- 
Teikner. 

The chief village, Keradr 1 Kannagimand j, is situated in 
the south-west part of the hills near the Teivali village of 
Keadr. Keradr is also the male funeral place of the clan and 
was not occupied at the time of my visit. At this time most 
of the Keradrol were li\'ing at Tovalkan, near I'aikara.a recent 
village at which there is a dairy of the ordinary kind {tari'ali 
Near the houses there is a raised mound shown in Fig. 59, 
erected to mark the .s[)t)t on which Keirevan (26) was killed 
by falling from a tree iiito which he had climbed to cut 
wood. 

K.tXUDRs 

This is one of the outlying Toda clans, and its people were 
said to ha\'e been less influenced by the altered conditions on 
the hills than an}' other clan, but the\' seem nevertheless to 
have given up ses eral of their institutions. The sacred po/i is 
only occasi(?nall}' occupied, and I am doubtful w hether the\' can 
be said to be in a more untouched condition than several other 
clans. The people are often called the Kererol, but I could 
not find that there was any village of Kcrer from which this 
name is derived, and it is possibly the name of a district of 
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the hills. The clan is distinguished by its possession of the 
conical poll at Kanbdrs, and by the fact that many of the 
adventures of Kwoto or Meilitars took place in the region it 
inhabits. Although Kwoto was a Melgars man, he is regarded 
as having a close connexion with the Kanbdrs people, and 
various features of the ritual of the Kanbdrs boh are said to 
be derived from him. 

The clan is at present a small one, with a distinct majority 
of females. In fact, it seems so usual for members of this 
clan to have no children or only female children that there is 
some likelihood that the Kanbdrsol may become extinct. 
The present numbers are about thirteen males and twenty- 
three females. 

There was some doubt as to the number of kudr. I was 
told that there are three, headed bj’ Arsolv (27), Kineri (29), 
and Pblkab (30) respectively, but at an irnortiti ceremony 
both Arsolv and Kineri would give to Pblkab, while the 
latter would give to both, so that it seems probable that 
there are properly only two kudi\ as in other clans. One of 
these has onl}’ one polm, that of Pblkab. The other has 
three pblm, headed by Arsolv, Neratkutan (28;, and Kineri. 

The following are the chief villages of the Kanbdrsol : — 

Kanbdrs (Devarmand). 'Phis village now consists of the 
poh only. There are still two niani at this village, one of 
which is called Piinkbghlag, a name closely resembling the 
name of the churning-stick at the ti. There are at present no 
dwelling-huts at the place, nor any remains of such huts, 
though it would appear from the legend of Kwoten that the 
village was inhabited at one time. 

Pishkivosht (Bikkapatimand). This is a large village 
where most of the Kanbdrsol now live. The only dairy is in 
ruins. Close to the village there are a number of flat stones 
almost level with the ground (Pdg. 71) which are called Teiidr, 
“ the god way,” and are said to mark the spot where the 
gods {ten) used to meet. Just above these is a large buffalo 
pen, which is reputed not to have been made by man. 
Whenever the gods went this way they used to deposit 
pieces of dried buffalo-dung on this spot and these became 
the stones of the tn. 
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Near the village is a forest hut, and opposite this arc two 
stones called fedrkars. The Todas once had a large 
gathering here, and a man jumped a long distance which was 
recorded b\- means of these stones. 

The other villages of the Kanodrsol, Taknin, Kiizhii or 



FIG. 71. — IHE STO.NES .^T PISHKWOSHT CALLED •TEC-AR.' 


Kiiskit, &c., are in the same neighbourhood, but I was unable 
to vi.sit them, and do not know whether they have any objects 
of interest. 

Kwourdom 

This is the most outlying of Toda clans, but numerous tea 
estates have been established in its neighbourhood, and the 
people appear to have been a good deal influenced by the 
altered conditions. I was unable to visit any of the villages, 
and I know less about this clan than any other. 

All the villages of the clan are situated in the district of 
the hills called by the Todas Purgodr, and the people of the 
clan are, therefore, often called the Purgodrol. 
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At present there appear to be seventeen males and fourteen 
females, but it is probable that these numbers are not complete. 
There are two kudr, headed by Kiurvan ("32) and Atcharap 
(34). The former has three pbhn, of which the chief men are 
Puner (31), Kiurvan (32), and Orudz (33 j, and the latter has 
two pblm, headed by Atcharap (34) and Kudar (35). 

This clan seems now to occupy only two villages. One 
is Kwodrdoni (Kodudonnemand), where there is only a 
tarvali, though there was formerly a zvursuli, now ruined, 
in which was kept a viani called Kirsongg which has dis- 
appeared. The other village is Katikar (Kodanadmand t 
The male funeral place is ludi, and the female, Piimnitd. 

Pam 

This is a clan which formerly occupied the site of Coonoor 
and Wellington. Its numbers are small, probably only 
seventeen males and thirteen females. There are two kudr, 
headed by Udrchovan (36) and Pungievan (37). Udrchovan’s 
kudr has only one point. Pungievan’s kudr has three point, 
of which the chief men are Pungievan (37), Arparners ("38; 
and Seili (39). 

The original etudniad of the clan was Pirspurs, the site of 
which was used for the Coonoor racecourse. Pant was then 
adopted as the chief village, but it has been allowed to fall 
into ruins, though still giving its name to the clan. The 
dairy at Pam was called Palikudrbed.z and the buffalo-pen, 
Tugiidron. Inikitj, where the people now live, is an un- 
interesting village at which there are the ruins of a tarrali. 
There is a building in which the four or five sacred buffaloes 
{tiashperthir) are kept, but they are not milked as there is no 
palikartmokh. 

The male funeral place of this clan was Piivi, and the female, 
Kzvatkash. These were situated where the Wellington 
barracks now stand, and the funerals are now held near 
Inikitj. Fig. 51 shows the wooden teiks at which the sacred 
buffalo would be killed at the funeral of a male. 

There are several stories about Karnisi (37), a member of 
this clan. He is said to have been an exceptionally strong 
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man, and the Todas tell how on one occasion two English 
soldiers came to Pam and insulted the women and how 
Karnisi toiik the two men unaided to the barracks at 
Wellington. 

Karnisi also spent a fortune which had been stored in the 
dairy of Pam for many generations. A vessel {pun) full of 
rupees had been deposited in the dairy by an ancestor 
of Karnisi called Kiuten. It remained there till Karnisi 
spent it in buying buffaloes, ornaments for his many wives 
and household goods. He gave some of the rupees away and 
spent others in travelling to Coimbatore, and in a short time 
the mone)' had disappeared. 

Nidksi 

The headquarters of the Nidrsi clan are to the south of 
Coonoor. The people are closely surrounded by tea estates 
and have been much influenced. It is not now a large clan, 
having about si.xteen male and twenty-five female members. 

There are two kudi\ headed by Todrigars (41) and 
Kudrmaskutan (43) respectively, each kudr having two pblin. 
The chief men of the p'oltn of one kudr are Puveners (40) 
and Todrigars, and of the other kudr, Kadrkutan (42) and 
Kudrmaskutan. 

This clan affords a very good example of the degeneration 
which has in some cases befallen the dairy organisation. The 
people have only one ujursulir left. The dairy {zcursu/i) has 
fallen into ruins, and they have no zvursol and, therefore, the 
one buffalo is not milked. At a funeral of a male they 
will hav'e to procure a zuursol from another clan to kill this 
buffalo. 

There are two niani, called Eshkiakndr and Eikudr, each 
with an iron chain, but as they have no xcursuli these bells 
are kept under a stone at Akirsikodri, the male funeral village. 
1 he other sacred buffaloes, pincipir, &c., are milked at a 
tarvali. 

There are now only four inhabited villages, and only one of 
these seems to be of any importance. 

Nidrsi. This is near the Badaga village of Hulikal. It 
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consists chiefly of huts obviously of recent construction and 
not of the proper Toda form. There is a small dairy fjarzuz//) 
and the situation of the former zimrsuli, almost completely 
overgrown, can still be seen. There is a buffalo enclosure 
called Punatu. The irnortkars is a stone of ordinary 
appearance with other smaller stones round it, and there is 
also a pilinortkars of which only a small piece now shows 
above the ground. There is a very large tukitthkars at this 
village (see pp. 252 and 597). 

Another stone here is called imudrikars or parsatthkars. 
Milk is put on it every morning and evening by the 
pahkartniokn, but it is not used in any waj' in connexion 
with a funeral. The Todas relate that an Englishman shot 
at and splintered this stone some years ago. Soon after he 
was bitten by his horse, and he asked the Todas, with whom 
he was on very good terms, what ought to be done. He was 
told that he should perform the irnortiti ceremony, and a few 
days later he brought a three-year-old calf to the irnortkars 
at Nidrsi and gave it to the people. It was taken by both 
kudr and the Englishman was soon well again. The whole 
affair was regarded as a good joke, and is interesting as 
showing that the Todas do not object to making sport of one 
of their sacred ceremonies, especially when they gain an 
addition to their stock of buffaloes. 

Akirsikbdri. This is the male funeral village, at which there 
is a dairy with three rooms, in which the body of a dead 
man is placed on the day of the etvainolkedr. 


Mei.gar.s 

The Tarthar clan which takes its name from the village of 
Melgars occupies a very special position in the Toda social 
organisation and in the dairy ceremonial. Although a 
Tarthar clan, the Melgarsol in many respects re.semble the 
Teivaliol much more closely than they resemble the other 
clans of their own division. 

In former times the Melgarsol are said to have held the 
office of palol at the Kars ti and at the Pan A, and to have 
lost this privilege owing to misbehaviour of a palol, of which 
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an account has been already given. They are still capable of 
holding the offices of luiirsol And kaltmokh, for which otherwise 
only Teivaliol are eligible, and they have privileges and duties 
in connexion with various kinds of Toda ceremonial which 
are wholl}' unshared b}’ other clans. 

Though they may still hold the offices of zvursol and 
kaltinokh, they are not allowed to carry out certain of the 
duties ; thus, a IMelgars icursol may not kill the sacred 
buffalo at a funeral, nor may he perform an}- of the other 
duties which fall to the part of a z^'iirsol on this occasion. 

Although a IMelgars man may no longer be palol, the 
IMelgars people ha\ e a large number of pri\ ileges and duties 
connected with the ti. An account of these has alrcad}- been 
given, but they ma}' shortl}' be recapitulated here \\ ith the 
names given to them by the Todas. 

(i.) Mbr vatiti, hV tititi. “ Buttermilk he drinks, food he 
takes.” The IMelgars men ma}- take buttermilk and food at 
the dwelling-hut of any ti, and they alone have this pri\ ilcge 
at the dairies of the N'odrs ti. 

(ii.) Tcirpiilk mad oiiti. " He goes at the head (of the pro- 
cession) to (the place called) tcirpiil." 

(iii.) Ti alngpur pHtiti. “ The alug things of the ti he 
carries.” 

(iv. 1 Alug putz nitz ithtothi. “ A///^come, stand he must." 
The Alelgars man must stand by a certain tree with the alug 
when he comes to the new place during the migration of the 
ti buffaloes. 

(v.) Erd piinrs ithtothi. “Two piinrs (four days) he must 
be.” He stays at Anto from the Sunda}- on which the buffaloes 
migrate till the following Wednesday. 

In addition to these privileges, it is also the duty of the 
Melgarsol to carry out rebuilding or repairing operations at a 
ti mad, and he has also to assist in carrying the body of a 
dead palol. 

The special duties of the Melgarsol arc not limited to the 
ceremonial of the ti, but in certain other ceremonies it is 
essential that a Melgars man shall be present or take part. 
He must milk a buffalo to provide milk for Tarthar women 
coming out of the seclusion-hut both after the hand-burning 
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ceremony of pregnancy and after childbirtli. He does this 
for women of his own clan and for those of all other Tarthar 
clans except that of Kwodrdoni. A Melgars man must be 
present on the second day of the irpalvusilii ceremony of the 
kugvalir of Taradr, and the ceremony of this day, which is 
called irpataduthti, cannot take place if a Melgars man is not 
present. 

It was also said that a Melgars man must be present when- 
ever a feast is given at the end of a period called pon in any 
clan, but I am very doubtful as to the necessity of this. I 
think it is probable that no feast ever occurs at which a 
Melgars man fails to put in an appearance, and that my 
informants had come to regard his presence as necessary, but 
it seemed very doubtful whether his presence was an essential 
condition for the occurrence of this, as it certainly was in the 
case of certain other ceremonies. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the reasons why 
the Melgarsol enjoyed these exceptional privileges. The 
Melgars people themselves believed that their exceptional 
position was due to the connexion of Kwoto with their clan. 
They said that when Kwoto became superior to all the gods, 
and was called Meilitars, these privileges were gi\'en to the 
clan to which he belonged. According to another account, 
the position of a Melgars man at the head of the procession 
of the Xodrs ti was settled by Anto in order to appease the 
buffalo Enmars when two of its bells were taken away and 
given to the Pan ti. Others, again, said that the privileges of 
the Melgarsol were given as a recompense when this clan 
was deprived of its privilege of becoming palol. There is 
little doubt that the real reason for the Melgars privileges has 
been lost and that different reasons have been sought in the 
Toda legends. The Melgars people have chosen a reason 
which gratifies their pride in claiming Kwoto as one of 
themselves, while other Todas have reasons which serve to 
add to the importance of the sacred institution of the A, of 
which they are so proud. 

There are other special features in which the Melgars people 
differ from the rest of the Tarthar clans. The}- have no 
'iviit'sitlir, though they can become zvinsot to other clans, so 
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that, in this respect, they resemble the Teivaliol in being able 
to tend buffaloes which they do not themselves possess. 
Another difference is that the palikartjuokh of the IVIelgarsol 
uses tiidr bark in his ordination ceremonies, and this gives 
him a higher rank than other tarpalikartinokh. It is on this 
account that a IMelgars palikartmokh may not visit the 
tarvali of another clan (see p. 66). 

The Melgarsol again resemble the Teivaliol in not shaving 
the head after a funeral, as is done by Tarthar clans other 
than that of Melgars. 

The Melgarsol resemble the Teivaliol in so many respects 
that it is tempting to suppose that this clan must at one time 
have formed part of the Teivali division and for some reason 
was transferred to the Tartharol. Every Toda whom I 
questioned on the point was, however, certain that the 
Melgars people had always been members of the Tartharol. 

There are two facts which show that there is some 
special relation between the people of Melgars and those of 
Kwodrdoni. One is that intermarriage is said to be prohibited 
between members of these two clans ; the other is that the 
milking by a Melgars man when a Tarthar woman is leaving 
the seclusion-hut does not take place in the case of a 
Kwodrdoni woman. These facts point to some relation 
between the two clans of which I was unable to obtain any 
account. 

The Melgarsol form a fairly large clan, having at the 
present time about thirty-one male and twenty female repre- 
sentatives. They have at present only one kiidr, the 
other having become extinct about eight years ago on the 
death of Tikon (49). A half-sister of this man is still living, 
but the kudr has no male representative. During the last 
eight years, the Melgarsol have had no trouble (kaspel) which 
has made it necessary to perform the imortiti ceremony, but 
should the occasion arise, a naim would decide on a re- 
division of the other kudr. I was told that the matter was 
continually the subject of discussion, and it seemed probable 
that the nature of the re-division was already more or less 
arranged, but would not be definitely settled till the occasion 
arose. 
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The one kudr has four pblin, of which the chief men are 
Kiunievan (44), Artholvan 645), Xotirzi C46) and Ilgeivan :'48). 
Tergudrvan (47) belonged to the same pblin as Artholvan. 
The families included in Table 49 are all extinct in the male 
line, and, with the exception of Tikon, I am doubtful to which 
kudr or palm they belonged. 

Melgars, the chief village, is situated behind the gardens of 
Government House at Ootacamund. It has few features of 
interest, and there is little to be seen at the other villages of 
the clan. Xiiln (Xarigulimand) is situated in the Kundahs. 

Two Toda villages, Ki Perththo and Padegar, are said to be 
the general propert}' of the Tartharol, but at the time of my 
visit both were inhabited bj’ the Helgarsol. 

The village of Katol, which is now ruined, is mentioned by 
Harkness as one of the villages near Ootacamund. 

The chief funeral place is Cshadr, mentioned in the story 
of Kwoto. There is another funeral place called Plirzoti 
common to Melgars and Kidmad. 


Kidmad and KAR.SII 

These are two sub-divisions of the Melgarsol which separated 
from the main body, probably about seven or eight genera- 
tions ago. At first I heard only of Kidmad, and it was 
only when working over the X’^idrsiol that I found there 
were people living with this dan who did not belong to it, 
but were an offshoot of the Melgars people and were called 
Karshol. 

According to one account, both Kidmadol and Karshol 
separated from the main body at the same time, but, 
according to another, the people who first separated belonged 
to Karsh and then split some generations later into the two 
groups. 

The separation was due to a quarrel between father and 
son. The Melgars people were htrlding a council and one 
of the chief men of the clan was late in coming. When he 
appeared in the distance, he was recognised b\- nobod}- but 
his own son, who, when asked who was coming, said 
‘‘/n,:7////ncfwe/i7r poti atliaui notthred ? Kutui it vhrs ! — i.c.. 
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“ A wanderer and bastard comes, why do you look at him ? 
Let the council go forward ! ” [Pazuli is a name applied 
to a man who belongs to no clan, and paduiokh is the name of 
the child of a woman with whom no man has performed the 
puysiitpiiiii ceremony.) 

The uiaiunokh (sister’s son) of the father was present at 
the council, and when his uncle arrived, t\\c nianuiokk told him 
what had been said by his son in the council, and the father 
said, “ I am no pazitli, it is j'ou who are the pazitli ; hence- 
forward you must not live at Melgars ; j-ou will have nothing 
from me except what I give you to-day.” The father gave 
the son a one-horned buffalo (ku'adrkntir) and a portion of 
the Alirzoti funeral place. 

Since that day descendants of the son have been separate 
from Melgarsol and they have held their funerals at Mirzoti, 
but not on the same spot as the Melgars people. 

The Kidmadol and Karshol have lost certain privileges 
possessed by other Todas. The loss of these privileges is 
expressed by the Todas as follows : — 

(i.) Mt'itnn kitht bgadi. “ He may not sit on the ineitnn'.’ 
M’hen a man of Kidmad or Karsh goes to any Tarthar 
dairy he is not allowed to sit on the raised bed on the right 
hand side of the door. 

(ii.) Nirsi nest bgadi. “ He may not rub the fire-sticks.” If 
fire has to be made at a male funeral, or on an}’ other 
occasion, it must be done by a man of another clan. 

(iii.) Ertatpun pitth bgadi. ‘‘He may not touch the ertat- 
piutP 2 l. dairy vessel which may be touched by any other Toda 
man. The result of this restriction is that a man of these 
clans can never hold a dairy office. 

Marriages are not allowed between Melgars people and 
those of either Kidmad or Karsh. 

The village of Karsh no longer c.xists ; it was near 
Akirzikbdri, but in the time of Kilpan (51) the people were 
so poor that the}' went to live with the Xidrsiol and have 
remained with them since. Though living at Xidrsi, the}- 
are still regarded as a separate people, and marriages may 
take place between the two clans. They have only three or 
four ordinary buffaloes. If a male dies the}- have to kill 
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s^persasir, which they obtain from Melgars. The only males 
living are one man and his son, the father having also two 
sisters. 

The Kidmadol are more prosperous, and the men of the 
clan appear to be fairly prominent people among the Todas, 
in spite of their disadvantages. Kijicvan (5) has the 
reputation of being one of the ablest people of the whole 
community. The clan numbers five males and three females. 


THE TEIVALI CLANS 
Kuudr 

This is the most important of the Teivali clans, at any 
rate from the social point of view. It has supplied the 
vionegar since the institution of this office, and it is the only 
Teivali clan represented on the Todawrt/;// or council. From 
the religious point of view the Kuudrol are less important 
and have no exclusive rights to any sacred office, ^ though they 
are exceptional in being greeted b}- the palol with the kivnrzani 
of their clan, Ivikan)}tokhktttineilt£U,{o\\o\s^A.hy idithzs in the 
prayers. The origin of this custom is said to be that long 
ago strangers came to the hills and massacred all the people 
of the clan except one boy, who hid himself in the buffalo 
pen. The present people of Kuudr are descended from the 
boy and his escape is commemorated in the greeting of the 
palol. The Kuudrol also possess the very sacred dair}- of 
Kiudr. 

The Kuudr dan is the largest of the Teivali clans and 
stands second in point of numbers among all the Toda 
clans. It has at least sixty-three male and thirty-five female 
representatives. I omitted to obtain the children of two 
families, and these would raise the numbers slightly. 

I had much difficulty in obtaining a correct account of the 
organisation of the Kuudrol, the difficulty proving to be due 
to certain anomalies in this clan. It has three chief divisions, 
headed by Kuriolv (52), Ishkievan (60) and Tovoniners (6i), 

^ For the story httw the Kuiulr pet^plo can»c to the n^ht nf pro\ 

the palol for llie Nr'»drs //, sec p. 114. 
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and each of these divisions is sometimes called a kiidr. 
From the point of view, however, of the irnortiti cere- 
mony it is clear that the division of Tovoniners is not a 
definite kiidr, for the men of this division do not receive 
buffaloes from any other division, although they may them- 
selves perform the irnortiti ceregiony, in which case the 
buffalo goes to the men of the other two divisions. The 
family of Tovoniners differs also from other families of the 
clan in having no place at the village of Kuudr. This 
anomalous position of the family is due to the part played 
by the men of the family in the quarrel which led to the 
separation of the Pedrkars people from Kuudr (see p. 675). 
The family of Tovoniners is probably not a kudr in the 
strict sense of the term, and if so, the Kuudr clan falls into 
line with other clans in being divided into two kudr only. 

There was also some confusion about the pblni of the 
Kuudr clan, one source of confusion being due to the trouble 
connected with the parentage of Teitchi (52), which has been 
already considered (see p. 564). 

It was quite clear that the kudr of Ishkievan has two point 
only, headed by Ishkievan and Tadrners (60). 

Kuriolv’s division was said to have eight point, the head 
men being Kuriolv (52), Targners (53), Poteners (54), 
Keitas (55), Tiiliners and Tikievan (56), Mudriners (S7)> 
and Madsu (58). The men of the first four point are known 
to be closely connected with one another, and, as may be seen 
in the genealogies, the first three claim common descent 
from Tudrvan. Similarly the point of Tiiliners, Tikievan and 
Madsu are known to be closely connected. About the 
position of the point of Mudriners, as we have already seen, 
there is much doubt, the state of affairs being that it 
is really most closely connected with the point of Tiiliners 
and Tikievan, but that Kuriolv claims it as closely allied to 
his own through the relation of Teitchi to Kdrs. Formerly 
the family of Arsners (59) formed a separate point, but 
owing to the fact that it now has only two young members, 
and is very poor, it has been joined to the point of 
Madsu (58). 

Including the families of Tovoniners and .\rsncrs, there 
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would thus be twelve pblm. This is not consistent with the 
information given in connexion with the pepkaricha ceremon)’ 
(see p. 169;, from which it appears that there are fifteen 
heads of families in the Kuudrol. It may be that the p'olm 
and family do not correspond with one another, or there may 
be some other explanation of the discrepancy. 

The following are the chief villages of the Kuudrol ; — 

Kuudr (Kundakodumand). This is a large village with 
substantial huts in the Tamil style which have been built by 
Kuriolv. There is a large dairy, the tudrpali, and a smaller 
dairy, the kidpali, in front of it, with two buffalo enclosures 
(tu), one apparently for each dairy. In the large Ul there are 
three stones called keinkars, tashtikars and iniitchudkars, all 
of ceremonial importance (.see p. 169). Growing in one side 
of the ill there is a tree called tcikhmuadiki, under which the 
mu is buried. 

As usual, water is taken from two sources, and at Kuudr 
that used for sacred purposes is drawn from a spring, called 
kianir. The origin of this spring has been already given in 
connexion with the praj-er of Kuudr. in which this and other 
events in the history of the village are commemorated. The 
special relations between Kuudr and Odr have been already 
considered in the account of the latter village. 

Kiudr (Kengodumandj. This village has a somewhat 
anomalous position in that, though not the chief village of its 
clan from the .social point of view, it is in many ways more 
sacred than Kuudr. 

It is a very picturesque village, shown in Fig. 7, in 
which there are two dwelling-huts. That shown in the figure 
is one of the largest and best constructed of e.xisting Toda 
huts, having been rebuilt recently under the direction of 
Kijievan (50), who has a special reputation as an architect. 
It was at this village that a pregnant woman was not allowed 
to come to the hut, but had to remain at some little tli.stance, 
and the sacredness of the hut is also shown by the fact 
that the prayer of this village provides the onl}- instance in 
which the kivarzam of a hut occurs. 

The dairy is situated at some little distance from the huts, 
quite out of sight of people at the latter. On going from 
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the huts to the dairy a shallow stream flowing over broad 
flat stones is crossed. This stream is called Keikudr, and is 
of some ceremonial importance (see p. 307). 

The dairy which is called Kilpoh is shown in Figs. 20 and 3 1, 
and is a large, well-built structure of the ordinary shape. It is 
situated within a high wall, which is much thicker than usual, 
and in front it must be several yards across, so that it is 
possible to walk about on the top of it. On this wall, on the 
right hand side, are two old stones (shown in Fig. 31), called 
nenrsulnkars. Close to the dairy there are two ancient and 
weatherworn stones, shown in Fig. 32, to which the same 
name is given. 

There are si.x bells in the dairy. Two are kept on the 
palatmay and are called patatmani, the individual names of 
the bells being Mudrani and Kerani. The other four are 
called ertatmani, and are kept on the ertatmar ; their indi- 
vidual names are Pongg, Nongg, Piindrt/is, and Paji. 

Kiudr is one of the villages which was said to have been 
at one time a ii mad. In favour of this is the fact that its 
dairy is called poll and that there are stones called neiiKonlnkars 
which are usually found at a ti mad. The people have also 
to play a part during the procession of the buffaloes of the 
Nodrs ti, and there seems to be little doubt that the village is 
in some way especially connected with the ti institution, 
though exactly how is uncertain. 

Kiudr is certainly a village especially revered not only 
by the Kuudrol, but by all Todas. It is a sati mad, and an}' 
Toda will be believed if he speaks in front of its dair}’. 
Another sign of the sanctity of the dairy is the fact that the 
ceremony of pilinortiti may be performed here not only 
by members of the Kuudr clan, but also by any other Toda. 

MolkusJi. This is a recently established village, little more 
than a quarter of a mile from Kiudr. The scenes shown in 
Figs. 16 and 17 were taken at this village. It has no 
dairy and the milk of the ordinar}' buffaloes is churned in 
the dwelling-hut. This village may be regarded as 
an adjunct to the sacred village of Kiudr, at which the 
ordinary buffaloes are tended. At the time of my visit the 
wife of one of the men who usually lived at Kiudr gave birth 
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to a son and the seclusion-hut was at iNIolkush, and both 
before and after the birth the woman and those connected 
with her were living at this village. It seemed as if the 
restrictions connected with life at Kiudr are avoided by 
building at a little distance what is technically' another village, 
at which the people live whenever for any reason they are 
not allowed to live at Kiudr. Its e.xistence seemed to me to 
be one of the many devices by means of which the Todas 
keep the letter of the law with the minimum of incon- 
venience. 

Miuni (Marlimand). This is a village of the Kuudrol 
which is reverenced by all Todas on account of the belief that 
it was formerly the meeting-place of the gods. It is a very' 
picturesque village, situated near the Marlimand reservoir and 
has two dairies. 

Kivirg is chiefly important as the place at which new pep 
is made for the Kuudr clan. Its prayer is given on p. 212. 

Ars is an uninteresting village near Kuudr. 

Peivbrs. This is a village near Paikara. It contains a 
double house, shown in Fig. 8 , and has two dairies, one of 
which is now used as a calf-house. The second dairy was 
built when two families were living at the village, and the one 
dairy was not large enough for both. 

Pirsusk. This is a kalolniad. 

Karia, a village near the Paikara road, from which a 
modern long house in the Tamil style is to be seen. Behind 
this are’ the old dwelling-hut and the dairy. At the time of 
my visit the new house was unoccupied and the people were 
living in the old hut. 

PlEDR 

The people of Piedr derive their special importance from 
the fact that they provide the palol for the sacred ti of 
Nodrs. According to tradition, they had this privilege ex- 
clusively' at one time ; later, they' shared it with the Kuudrol, 
and now they share with the people of Kusharf They form 
a fairly large clan, having about twenty'-eight male and 
fourteen female members. 

As in the case of the Kuudrol, there was some doubt about 
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the divisions of the clan. There are said to be three kudr, 
of which the chief men are Tcikiidr (^6^), Eisddr (64\ and 
Xongarsivan 1,62). If a man of Teikudr’s division has to 
perform the inwrtiti ceremony, the buffalo goes to Kisddr’s 
division, and vice versa. If a man of Nongarsivan’s division 
performs the ceremony, the buffalo would go to both the 
other divisions. Thus Nongarsivan’s kudr seems to form an 
extra division, like that of Tovoniners among the Kuudrol. 
I did not obtain any explanation of this, but it is probably 
due to the fact that the people of Nongarsivan's division live 
at Kavidi in the Wainad, and are, in consequence, regarded 
as being outside the regular affairs of the clan. I failed to 
obtain an account of the phbu. 

The chief village of the clan is now rarely visited. It is 
in the northern jrarts of tlie hills near the Badaga village of 
riullatti. I had hoped to have visited it and the neighbour- 
ing village of Kusharf but had not time. Some members of 
the clan visit the village of Fiedr once a j’car, but I did not 
learn what was done on the occasion. 

Kuudi. This is now one of the chief villages of the clan. 
It has a modern house, the largest and most highly ornamented 
Toda dwelling which I saw on the hills. 

Tavatkiidr is a village of one hut and a dair)-. It was this 
dairy which was burnt during my visit as a consequence of 
the revelation of ti secrets to me by Kaners, who lived at this 
village. 

Eparskbdr is an ancient village at which the first Toda died 
(see p. 400). At present the village consists of a dairy only. 

Kavidi is situated in the Wainad, not far from Gudalur. 
I did not visit it. but, so far as I could gather, it contained no 
object of interest and there was no evidence that it was an 
ancient settlement, 

d'he clan has several funeral places, partly owing to the 
fact that the Kavidi people are at too great a distance from 
the top of the hills to hold the ctvainolkcdr in the ordinary 
funeral place. The Kavidi people, therefore, have two special 
funeral places, called Sudvaili for males and iMbinanothi for 
females. The second funeral, or tnai'vaijiolkcdr,\\vcs,.h.ci\\QX&x, 
held at the regular places of Meroln and Pamarkol. 
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A disused village in the Wainad is called Potvaili. The 
termination vaili of this village and of the male funeral 
place only occurs here, and is probably borrowed from some 
other language, possibly from the Kurumbas. 

One abandoned village of this clan, Nongarsi, seems to 
have been situated near Ootacamund, Its Badaga name is 
Kettarimand, and it is possibly one of the villages mentioned 
by Harkness. 

Kusharf 

The people of this clan are called indifferently Kusharfol 
or Umgasol. There seemed to be no doubt that Kusharf is 
the chief village, but, like Piedr, it is little used, and Umgas 
is coming to be regarded as the etudniad. 

The Kusharfol seem to be in some way related to the 
Piedrol. They share with the latter the privilege of pro- 
viding the palol for the Nbdrs ti, and the two clans are not 
allowed to intermarry. They have the same nodrodchi, 
Teipakh, and it seems possible that they were originally two 
sub-divisions of one clan. 

At present the Kusharfol are not numerous, having only 
about thirteen male and thirteen female representatives. 
They have two kudr, headed by Nodrners and Ongudr, each 
of which has two point. The chief men of the point of one 
kudr are Ongudr (65) and Pangudr (66) ; of the other, 
Nodrners and Erkhud (67). 

The chief village of Kusharf is near Hullatti, and, like the 
neighbouring Piedr, is rarely visited. 

Umgas. This is at present the most important village of 
the clan ; it is shown in Fig. 72. There are two large 
dwelling-huts shown on the right-hand side of the figure- 
The building to the left of them is the chief dairy, which is 
called Kwotbdyvoh. It is a poh and not a pali, though of the 
ordinary form, and is exceptional in being situated so near 
the dwelling-huts. The pali is situated still more to the left, 
hidden by trees. 

The two tall stones in the foreground are called nadrkkars. 
They serve as irndrtkars and also mark out the path b}- 
which women must go on their way to the huts, the women 
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havin" to keep on tlie ri^ht-hand side of these stones. By the 
wall of the liuts and close to the poll there are two stones, 
the majvatitthkars, at which women stand when the>' receive 
buttermilk (inaj) from the dairy. About fifteen yards in 
front of the other dairy (poll) there is a stone called 
iiniidrikars. On one side of this there is a narrow well-worn 
track along which women must go on their way to the dairy, 



M(.. 72. —Tin. viii.v.i; III i.mi.\n. suhuim; ihk ‘ n tukIvK.vks ' i.N him 
1 KM'Ki;. IIKIIIM) IHK MOMN 1-, -HIE - poll' Ol' Till') VH.I..\(;E. .\-\1 i 
0.\ ns KTC.il r .\KF. I HE ITWKl 1 IMl-m’T-). 


and nearer the pali there are two innjvatitt/iknrs, where the}- 
stand when receiving buttermilk. 

Between the poll and the pah there is the tu and at the 
far end of this is a large stone, the miiiitt/ikars, marking the 
spot where the mu is buried. 

Teidr is not far from Xbdrs. It has two huts and a dair}-. 
The teidrtolkars oi Nddrs takes its name from this \ illage, the 
lonrsol who gave the name to the stone being a Teidr man. 

Teidr is one of the villages which is said to have been 

X X 
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formerly a ti mad, and in support of the statement I was 
taken to see two stones called iieiirziilnkars at some little 
distance from the village. 

Pbln is close to the tree known in Ootacamund as “ the 
umbrella tree." There are two huts and a dairy, which was 
in ruins at the time of my visit. Under the " umbrella tree’’ 
there are two stones. One of these has been overgrown b}’ 
the tree so that it is now firmly imbedded. It is called 
Korateii and is said to have been thrown by Korateu from 
his hill. The other stone is deeply imbedded and only shows 
three small projections above the ground. This is the 
Nbttrzikays and was thrown to this spot by the goddess 
Notirzi from her hill. 

In a wood near at hand overgrown by trees, there is 
another stone called Kdnkars, marking the spot where the 
pasthiy were killed at the funeral place which formerly 
e.xistcd here. 


Keahr 

This clan had at one time the |)rivilege of suppl\-ing the 
palol to the Pan ti, but its numbers are now small, and the 
palol of this ti at present belongs to the Piedrol. There 
are now only eleven males and ten females belonging to the 
clan. 

Till recently there was a branch of the clan called 
Kwaradrol, taking their name from the village of Kwaradr. 
According to some, the Kwaradrol were a separate clan, 
but there seemed to be little doubt that they were part 
of the Kcadrol and formed one kiidr of the clan. The 
division only became extinct in the male line a few years 
ago, and the genealogical record of the family is given in 
Table 70. 

The head man of the other kiidr is Perner (68 ;, and this 
division has three pblm, two of which are headed by Perner 
and Pichievan (69), while the third has only three young 
boys, Karem (69) and his brothers, as members. Since the 
Kwaradrol died out, the clan has only had one kiidr, but 
during m>' visit it was decided that a new kudr should be 
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formed, and the /iV/w of Karem was made the new division, 
so that in future the Keadrol will have one kudr consisting 
of one pbl})i, and another of two palm. It was said that the 
original partition of the clan into Keadrol and Kwaradrol 
was due to Kwoten, who established the two divisions in 
order that there should be someone to take the place of 
a palol who left on account of a funeral in his clan. 

Kcadr. This, the chief village of the clan, is situated near 
Keradr. I was unable to visit it, and have no record of any 
features of interest it maj’ possess. 

Kz^’aradr, the village from which one division took its 
name, is near Avalanche, and is now falling into ruins owing 
to the d)-ing out of the family which occupied it. 

Pt'k/ibdr is called b)' the Hadagas Osamand, or ‘‘ new 
village,” and has onl)- been in existence about ten j'ears. 

Kapt/ibn is now in ruins, but is mentioned in the story of 
Kwoten. 


ri:r)KK.\Rs 

This clan is an offshoot of the Kuudrol, from which it has 
now for a long time been separated. The division arose out of 
a cjuarrel at a council which was once being held at Kuudr.^ 
There were three parties in the naiui, each wishing that a 
different ceremon}' should be performed. One part)' wished 
to give salt to the buffaloes, a second wanted to sacrifice 
a calf prkiu/iptthpinii}, and a third were in favour of moving 
to another village ’irskidthtolJii). The three parties could not 
agree, and it was finall)- decided that tho.se who wished to do 
irskidthtotlii should separate from the rest. They did so and 
went to live near Kwddrdoni, and have since been a separate 
clan, now known a^ the Pedrkarsol. The people who wished 
t(j do crkuinptthpinii were the ancestors of Tovoniners, and it 
is in consequence of this quarrel that this family occupies its 
anomalous position and has no place at Kuudr. 

At the same time the people of Pedrkars lost the privilege 
of being palol or n'lusol, but they may become eligible by 
performing the iraiortiti ceremony at Kuudr or Kiudr. 

^ 'i'hi-s was evitlcnlly a council consisting of the incml)crs t)f the clan only. 

X X 3 
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For some time after the separation intermarriage was not 
allowed between Kuudr and Pedrkars, but recently such 
marriages have taken place, and several are recorded in the 
genealogies. 

There are very few members of the clan, only seven males 
and five females. At present there is only one kudr and this 
has only one pbltn. Formerly there were two kudr, but one 
became extinct some time ago. 

About three generations ago there was a quarrel between 
the people of Pedrkars and those of Piedr. A man of 
Pedrkars named Kavanadi had married a woman of Piedr 
and one day quarrelled with his wife’s father. At Piedr 
there were at the entrance of the buffalo-pen two large 
wooden posts (lull). After the quarrel Kavanadi went to 
Piedr and carried off both the posts with the wooden bars 
(tastli) by which the opening of the pen is closed. When 
Kavanadi had carried the posts and bars as far as a place 
called Kalin, near the Kota village of Tizgudr, a stone on the 
top of one of the t/dz fell down. It may still be seen and is 
known as Kalinkars. Kavanadi went on, but he soon began 
to spit blood, and when he had gone some way further, he 
was obliged to drop the tiili at a place which is now called 
Tulipudinpeni. He managed to reach his home at Pedrkars 
and then died. A council was held and it was decided that 
marriage should not be allowed in future between the Piedrol 
and Pedrkarsol, and no such marriages are recorded in the 
genealogies. 

The stone called Kalinkars which fell by the wa}- is now 
said to be able to move about and may be seen one day at 
one spot and on another day at another. The Kotas of 
Tizgudr have several times taken the stone to their village, 
but it has always gone back again. In spite of his unfortunate 
end, Kavanadi is regarded, more or less, as a hero by the 
Todas and is mentioned in the funeral eulogy of Pidrvan 
(P- 387)- 

All the villages of the Pedrkarsol are in the part of the 
hills near Kwodrdoni. Pedrkars itself is said to have been at 
one time a ti viad. Some Tamil people once came to the 
hills and found .some of the buffaloes of the ti standing by a 
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swamp. The Tamils fired at the bufifaloes and one was 
killed. When the palol saw this, he cursed, saying pcdr kars 
ama, kzvbdr Jiodr ama,” ‘‘ may the Tamil stone become ; may 
the ti place an ordinaj’ place become ! ” Then the people 
who had killed the buffalo became stones and the buffaloes 
were taken by the pa lo I to the ti mad of Kakwai. The people 
who had separated from Kuudr had before this been living 
at Pongudr, but when the ti mad was deserted they went to 
live there, and the place was called Pedrkars in consequence 
of the curse of the palol and the clan has since taken its name 
from this village. 


Kuliiem 

This clan appears to occup)' the same kind of inferior 
position among the Teivaliol as that taken by the Kidmadol 
among the Tarthar clans. The Kulhemol are not allowed to 
sit on the mcitibi (right-hand side) of a dairy, and they are 
not allowed to perform the ordination ceremony with tndr 
bark, which cuts them off from holding the offices of palol, 
kaltmokh, or ivursol. 

There was some difference of opinion about the cause of the 
inferior po.sition of Kulhem. According to one account the 
people separated from Kuudr at the same time as the 
Pedi'kansol and for the same reason. According to another 
account, when Teikirzi was dividing the buffaloes, she left 
Kulhem till last, intending to give them a good portion. 
When she was about to give the people of this clan their 
buffaloes, the invaders came who have been mentioned in the 
story of Teikirzi (p. 187). After the invaders had been turned 
to stone, Teikirzi returned to her task of giving buffaloes to 
Kulhem, but she came to the conclusion that the clan was in 
some way responsible for the misfortune which had happened, 
and she gave them no sacred buffaloes and only a tew pjitiir, 
and she enjoined that they should not be ordained with tndr. 
It seems, however, that the Kulhemol resemble the Pedrkarsol 
in becoming eligible for the office of palol if they do inwrtiti 
to Kuudr. 

The chief village, Knlheni or Kulthlem, is near Kanodrs. 
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The only other village of importance is Konikzvbr, near 
Paikara. At the time of my visit several of the clan were 
living at a place called Kiiltii. This is not properly a Toda 
village, the people living in a hut of the Badaga form near 
a tea plantation in order to sell the buffalo dung to the 
planters. 

This clan now numbers onl}’ six males and three females, 
all belonging to one family (72). They have neither kudr 
nor point. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

TEIVALIOL -VXD T.VRTII.AROL 

The existence of these two divisions of the Toda people 
raises one of the most interesting problems of their social 
organisation. The fact that the Todas are an Indian people 
at once suggests that we liave to do here with some form of 
the institution of caste. Each division is endogamous, as is 
the caste, and each is divided into a number of e.xogamous 
septs resembling the gotras of a caste. Again, there is some 
amount of specialisation of function, the Teivaliol being the 
division from which the most sacred of the dairymen are 
chosen. 

The names of the two divisions probably correspond with 
this differentiation of function. The Teivaliol evidently 
derive their name from the sacred office, c/ciw, of Sanskrit 
(jrigin, being in common use in South India for ‘sacred,’ while 
dcvalayaui means a temple.^ The origin of Tartharol - is 
more doubtful, but I believe that the word carries the idea of 
ordinary, tar being used sometimes in this sense. 

There is little restriction on social interccrurse between the 
two divisions. So far as I am aware, they can eat together, 
and a member of one division can receive food from an)' 
member of another. 

Though intermarriage is forbidden, the irregular unions in 
which the man is the uiokhtJiodvaiol of the woman (see Chap. 

^ There is also a place called Devali in the Wainad which may possibly be con- 
nected in some way with the Tei\ali<)l. 

“ tiling {M>viual, p. 1S7) derives the wnnl from ta‘ian. a servant. S or sh 
1-. sometimes inserLe<l into the wortl Tarlharo], but it is purely eiii'honic. and I do 
not think that this deiivation is at all pmbable. 
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XXII) are frequent, and, indeed, it seems to be the rule for 
connexions of this kind to be formed between members of the 
two divisions. 

The only definite restriction on social intercourse is that 
a Teivali woman may not visit a Tarthar village, so that if a 
Tarthar man becomes the mokhtliodvaiol of a Teivali woman, 
he has to visit her at her home, or may go to live at her village 
altogether or for long periods. There is no similar restriction 
on the visits of Tarthar women to Teivali villages, and at the 
time of my visit at least one Tarthar woman was living 
altogether at the village of her Teivali consort. 

The prohibition of the visits of Teivali women to Tarthar 
villages is said to have had its origin in the misbehaviour of 
certain Teivali women who once \-isited the village of Xodrs, 
but I did not learn in what their offence consisted. 

The most obvious features which mark off the twodiv'isions 
from one another occur in connexion with the dairy organisa- 
tion. The most important dairy institutions of the Todas 
belong to the Tartharol, but their dairymen are Teivaliol. 
This applies not only to the ti dairies, but also to the luursuli 
dairies of the Tarthar villages. The highest dairy office, that 
of palol, can cjiily be held by a Teivali man, while the lower 
offices of kaltniokh and zciirsol must be held by them or by 
one of the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. Acc(jrding to 
tradition, the members of the Alelgarsol were also at one 
time capable of holding the office of palol, but lost the right 
owing to the misbehaviour of one of their number. As I 
have alread}’ suggested, the hlelgarsol may have been 
formerly a Teivali clan, but on repeated inquir}’, it seemed 
clear that the}’ had always been Tartharol, s<j that at one 
time in Toda history certain Tartharol were permitted to 
hold the highest dairy office as well as the lower grades 
for which they are still eligible. The position of the IMelgars 
clan is, however, so much of a myster}’ in itself that it 
can contribute little to the understanding of our present 
difficulties. 

Although the Teivaliol hold the highest dairy offices, and 
while holding them have a very high degree of sanctity, 
it is quite clear that, apart from the holding of these offices, 
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they have no sanctity whatever. A Teivali man who, while 
holding office as palol, is so sacred that he may not be 
touched by nor touch anyone, and may be visited even by 
his nearest relatives on two days of the week onl}’, becomes an 
ordinary person, with ab.solutely no restrictions on intercourse, 
the moment he ceases to hold office. 

Further, the fact that the Teivaliol hold these sacred offices 
does not lead to an)- respect being shown by Tartharol 
towards Teivaliol ; there is not the slightest trace of the 
belief that their right to e.xert the highest priestl)- functions 
gives the Teivaliol any superiorit)% nor, it seemed clear to me, 
did the right inspire the Teivaliol themselves with any feeling 
of superiorit)'. Indeed, it was distinctly the other way. The 
Tartharol always boasted that they were the superior people 
and that the Teivaliol were their servants, and the Teivaliol 
always seemed to me to acquiesce, though unwillingly, in this 
opinion. W'henever I asked a Tarthar man why he regarded 
his division as superior, he always answered, “ We have the 
//and we appoint the Teivaliol to act as our servants.” In 
the case of the Teivali dairvman acting as icnrsol at the 
Tarthar villages, I had definite evidence in more than one 
instance that the priest was regarded as a paid servant, to be 
treated with scant respect except in the special points pre- 
scribed b\' custom. The fact that the Teivali dair) man living 
at a Tarthar village may not touch an)' of the Tartharol puts 
him very much at the mercy of the latter, and the dairyman 
has, so far as I know, no redre.ss for any wrong, real or fancied, 
which he may recei\-e. 

The inferiority of the Teivaliol came out in one very strik- 
ing point to which I shall return later. I learnt from the 
Tartharol that there were certain differences in language 
between the two divisions ; that the Teivaliol used certain 
words as names of objects which were not used by the 
Tartharol. I obtained a list of these, and later approached a 
Teivali man on the matter. When I opened the subject he 
was very much taken aback, and then became ver)- angry 
because I had been told of the difference, though its existence 
was not denied. His whole attitude was that of a man 
ashamed of his lowl)- origin. Far more indignation was 
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shown by him and by other Teivaliol because I had been 
told of their peculiarities of language than was ever shown 
after the exposure of deeds distinctly immoral even from the 
Toda point of view. I shall return to this subject again 
shortly ; I mention it here because it seemed to me to afford 
the clearest evidence that the Teivaliol were conscious of 
their own inferiority in the social scale. 

In the story of Kwoten we find that the Tarthar hero is 
accompanied by Erten of Keadr, a Teivali man, and the 
latter was said to have been the servant of the former. This 
suggests the possibility that at one time the Teivaliol may 
have acted as servants to the Tartharol, even more definitely 
than at present. 

At the present time there are some features of the social 
organisation and social life which might be held to weigh 
strongly against the idea that the Teivaliol are the inferior 
division. The mo)iegar of the Todas is one of the Teivaliol, 
and the most influential member of the naiui, or council, at the 
present time is a Teivali man. I believe the monegarship, 
however, to be a recent institution, possibly dating only from 
the advent of Europeans to the hills. The chief duty of the 
monegar is the collection of the assessment made by the 
Government, and it is quite consistent with Toda ideas that 
this troublesome, and from their [joint of view menial duty 
should be handed over to one of the Tei\’aliol. The great 
[)owcr of the Teivaliol in the nann is probably still more 
recent and due to the influence of one man. The Teivaliol 
should have only one re[jrc.sentative on the uaiin, while the 
Tartharol should have three, and it is entirely owing to the 
powerful personality of Kuriolv that this balance has been 
disturbed, and that the influence of the Teivaliol is so 
predominant. It is possible that Kuriolv will do much 
to obliterate the social inequality of the two divisions, though 
I suspect from what the Todas told me that it is intended to 
revert to the old order as soon as he dies. 

There is one custom which shows very clearly that it is 
only as dairymen that the Teivaliol have any sanctity. If the 
sacred buffaloes {pasthir') of the Teivaliol go to a Tarthar village, 
they may be milked either at a zviirsitli or a tarvali, and the 
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Tarthar people may use the milk. If Tarthar buffaloes, 
however, go to a Teivali village, the Teivaliol may neither 
milk them nor use their milk or its products. Thus buffaloes 
which are normally milked by a Teivali dairyman when at 
their own village may not be milked by Teivaliol at a Teivali 
village, while there is no restriction on the milking of Teivali 
buffaloes by the Tartharol. 

Although the Tartharol are in the habit of speaking of 
the Teivali dairymen as their servants, they have no means 
of enforcing service. The post of dairyman of any kind is 
one of profit, and, as we have seen, when the post, even of 
palol, ceases to bring a sufficient income, the Tartharol fail 
to obtain people to occupy it. 

In the ceremonial of the dairy, the relation between the 
two divisions is entirely one-sided. The Tartharol own the 
buffaloes and the dairies, and the Teivaliol do the work. In 
certain other ceremonies, there is more reciprocity in the 
relation.s of the two divisions to one another. 

The Tartharol have certain definite duties at a Teivali 
funeral and the Teivaliol at a Tarthar funeral, and in most 
cases the duties are thoroughly reciprocal and the two 
divisions appear to act on equal terms. Thus, in the earth- 
throwing ceremony, the earth is dug by a Teivali man at a 
Tarthar funeral, and the Tarthar men before the\’ throw ask 
the Teivaliol whether they ma}- do so. At a Teivali funeral 
these positions are reversed. .Similarly, the buffaloes are 
caught by Tartharol for Teivaliol and vice versa. 

On the other hand, there are .some ceremonies in which the 
I eivaliol have definite duties to perform at a Tarthar funeral 
which arc not reciprocated. In the earth-throwing ceremony 
of the Tartharol, earth is first thrown b)- the Teivali xvitrsol, 
but he does this as dairyman and not as one of the Teivaliol. 
The kobtiti ceremony of the .second funeral is, however, only 
performed at a Tarthar funeral, and in it a Teivali man 
plays an important part, wearing the cloak which has been 
covering the relics and adorning himself with women’s 
ornaments. He hangs on the neck of the calf the bell 
called iiikuhr main and touches the relics with the bow and 
arrow after asking the Tartharol if he ma)- do so. It is said 
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that this ceremony is performed at a Tarthar funeral in order 
to purify the Tartharol with /«(//- before they go to Amnodr, 
and the prominent position of the Teivaliol in this ceremony 
is evidently due to the use of this sacred substance. 

After a funeral the Tartharol in general shave their heads, 
and this is not done by the Teivaliol, but it is also not done by 
the Melgarsol, which shows that the difference is connected 
with the different relations of the two divisions to the dairy 
ritual. 

One important difference between the funeral ceremonies 
of the two divisions is that the mani, or sacred bell, is not 
used by the Teivaliol, except by the Piedr clan, and in this 
case the bell is hung on the neck of the buffalo about to 
be slaughtered by a Tarthar man belonging to the Nodrs 
clan. The use of a mani at the funeral aj)pears to be pre- 
eminently a Tarthar custom. 

A further distinction between the two divisions is a con- 
sequence of the last difference. The Teivaliol do not purify 
the dairy after the funeral ceremonies because nothing has 
been taken from the dairy to be defiled. Similarly, the fact 
that the Teivaliol and Melgarsol use a male buffalo calf for 
the ceremony of purifying the various funeral ])laces is 
connected in some way with the use of tiidr by these 
divisions, while the general body of the Tartharol who are not 
purified with tudr use the blood of an adult female buffalo. 

It will thus be seen that there is definite reciprocity between 
the two divisions as regards certain funeral duties, while the 
differences between the procedures of the two divisions are 
largely, if not altogether, connected with the use of the mani 
among the Tartharol and of the tndr tree among the Teiv'aliol, 
and each of these are points at which the funeral ceremonies 
come into relation with the dairy ritual. The differences in 
funeral rites would seem to be chiefly due to the different 
organisation of the dairy and its ritual in the two divisions. 

There are other ceremonies in which the duties of the two 
divisions are reciprocal. In the ceremony of ear-piercing, a 
Tarthar man pierces one ear of a Teivali boy and a Teivali 
man performs the same service for a Tarthar boy, and in the 
ceremony called pntknli tazdr iititi fsee p. 503k a man 
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belonging to one division acts wlien the girl niuiergoing the 
ceremony belongs to the other. 

One of the most obscure of Toda ceremonies is that called 
teysauiptpimi, which is performed together with or later than 
the ceremony of name-giving when a child is about three 
months old. The chief feature of the ceremony is that a 
lock of the child’s hair is cut by the maternal uncle of the 
child, the hair of a Tarthar child being cut with a piece of 
sharpened iron called kanab, while the hair of a Teivali child 
is cut with an ordinary knife. The special interest, how- 
ever, for our present purpose lies in the fact that this cere- 
mony must be performed on the day after the second funeral 
of a Tarthar man, and this whether the child be Tarthar or 
Teivali. 

This ceremony points to the existence of a belief in the 
influence of the spirit of the dead man, and I have alread)- 
fp. 404; given rca.sons why it is probable that this influence 
should be regarded as good rather than bad. But, whether 
good or bad, we are left wholly without a clue why this 
influence should be e.xerted by the ghosts of the Tartharol 
and not by those of the Teivaliol. 

In the ceremonies connected with childbirth the ritual of 
one division differs from that of the other more widely than in 
any other ca.se. The most striking difference is that the 
ceremonial of the artificial dairy is limited to the Tartharol, 
and here again it is possible that the difference is a secondarj’ 
consequence of the difference in dairy organisation. In the 
chapter dealing with the.se ceremonies, I have thrown out the 
conjecture that the use of an artificial dairy, and of threads from 
the viadtniii, or sacred dairy garment, may be a survival of a 
time when women had more to do with the dairy ritual than 
they hav'e at present ; and if there is anything in this conjec- 
ture, it would point to this connexion of women with the dairy 
having been limited to the Tartharol, or to its having persisted 
longer in this division. 

The fact that a Tarthar woman drinks milk drawn by a 
Melgars man, while a Teivali woman drinks water which is 
assumed to be the milk of a pregnant buffalo, again brings 
the differences into relation with the dairy ritual, but another 
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difference between the two divisions in the hand-burning 
ceremony is cntireh' foreign to this ritual. This is the 
ceremony of invoking Pirn and Piri, and there is no evident 
reason wh}’ this rite should be practised by the member.', of 
one division and not by those of the other. Similarh’, the 
ceremony of offering to Namav by a Teivali woman wlien 
going to the seclusion-hut after childbirth stands entirely apart 
from the dairy ritual. 

Roth of these ceremonies are unlike the ordinar\' run of 
Toda ritual, and it is, on the whole, most probable that thev 
have been borrowed. 

W’e have thus seen that a large number of tltc ceremonial 
differences between the two divisions ma\- be regarded as 
secondary consequences (.>f the dilferences in the dairy ritiud 
and that the few ceremonies which stand in no relation to the 
dair\- ritual may have been borrowed. 

Taking the differences c.f cerem(.)nial a-, a whole, it is 
tempting to surmise that some of them ma\' have arisen 
owing to differences of environment during some past stage 
of Toda history. TheToda.-, now- form so small a communit\-, 
living in so small a space and knciwing so much abrmt each 
other, that it seems improbable that the differences can have 
come altogether into e.xi^tence while the\- have been on the 
Nilgiri Hills. In s(j far as the\- can be e.xplained a^ secondare 
consequence.s of the dair_\- organisation, it is pos.sible that the\- 
ma)- have arisen since the 'Podas have been on the Xilgiris, 
but when the practice.s have no relation to the deiiry ritual it 
seems improbable that one division would haxe adc.ipterl a 
custom quite independenth' of the other. 

Such a view would involve the consequence that at some 
time in their history the two divisions of the Toda people 
have had a different environment, anrl if thcTodas are derived 
from one tribe or caste, this could (jnl\- have come about if 
the two divisif)n.s came to the hills at different times, the 
interval having been sufficiently long to enable differences of 
ceremonial to have arisen. The differeiices would perhaps be 
still more readily explicable if we suppose the Tartharol and 
Tei\aliol to have been derived from two different castes or 
tribes which reached the hills at different times, and I will 
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now jjruceed to L;i\'e ■some evidence which points to this 
having reail}' happened. 

Perhap-^ tlie strongest exddencc in this direction i^ the 
existence of the dilferences of language to which I haxe 


ead}' referred. 

The chief differences 

arc as follow s 
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I was gi\en one '.enteiicc as (jiiite dilierent in the two 
divisions. 'I’his was ■' Ilring a piece of ragged cloth to the 
dair_\- 1 ” ])\- the 'Idirthan'l this would be reiulered, Pii/ivonl' 

pa)-t cvd\ but by the 'reivaliol, Kittanpari palivorsk 
panuicilitcii'd 1 the chief dilfercnce here being in the verb. 

riiough those are all the differences in vocabulary of w hich 
I could obtain a record, I was told b\’ the Tartharol that 
forinerl}- there were many more, and that they were diminish- 
ing in number because "the I'eivaliol were now' learning to 
spc.ik properh'.” 

I think it possible that a [dioni’ilogist might also detect 
n'lan)- dilferences in ]:)ronunciation and accent in the twn 
divisions, I thought that I detected such differences n’lx self 
— that the Tartharol used a /!• when the Teivaliol U'^ed a g\ for 
instance — but I am so uncertain about this that I do not feel 
entitled to la_\- an_\' emphasis on it. In one case, however, 
the ludas theinsehes told me ot a difterence in pronunciation. 
1 he}' said that the usual w'ord for dair}’ was pronounced as I 
ha\'e written it in tliis book but that b\' the Tartharol it 
was ra tiler ///// 
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Scant}’ as the evi<lence is, there can he no iluiibt of the 
cxi.stence of dialectical dilicrence.s between the two divisions 
of the Toda people. 

Another indication that the Todas are two tribe,s or castes 
which have coalesced is of a different and more doubtful 
kind. There is some reason to believe that people sometimes 
preserve a relic of their migrations in the belief concerning 
the path taken b}- the dead in their journe}’ to the ne.xt 
world. We have seen that the dhjclas believe that the dead 
journe}’ to the west, but the special point of interest in the 
present conne.xion is that the dead Teivaliol are belie\ ed to 
tra\’el by a jaath different from that tra\'ersed b}’ the 
Tartharol. 

I must reserx e till the ne.xt chapter the full consideration of 
the path b}’ which the Todas reached the hills, but I hope to 
show then that there is a great probabilit}’ that the Todas 
came from Malabar. If this view be cr. rrect, it is not 
impossiljle that in the belief as to the different p.iths tr.u’crsed 
b}’ the dead, ue ina}' ha\’c a relic of two independent 
migrations, 

.V third inrlicatic)!! is one about which I am still m(.)re 
doubtful, because 1 ha\’e no exact observations t(; support it. 
When on the hills I was struck at times b}’ differences in the 
general appearance of the people of the two divisions. 
Towards the end of m}’ visit I sometimes made a successful 
guess that an unknow n \illage I was entering was a Teivali 
village, and this guess was founded, so far as I could tell, on 
a difference in the appearance of the people. The Teivaliol 
seemed to me to be, on the whole, darker, and to have a lower 
type of face. M}' surmises in this direction onl}’ t(.iok shape 
tow’ards the end of ni}' visit, when it was too late to make any 
exact observations. I know how dangerous such imj)ressions 
are. and I do not w’ish to lay aiu’ stress (.m them, and I 
mention them hojung that more exact observations on the 
[xjint may be made at some future time. 

The idea that the two divisions (jf the Toda cr.mmunit}’ 
reached the hills at ditferent times is perhaps supported by 
their distribution on the Xilgiri plateau. In Fig. 73 I give 
a jjlan of th.c district, giving all the villages from which 
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the I'uchi claii'. take their names, the I'ai'tlhu- \ illa;^‘e-> beiny in 
Roman t\’pe and those of the Teivaliol in italics. I ha\e 
omitted the chief villac,rt;s of those clans which I know to 
have arisen in recent times by splitting off from other clans, 
and I have included two villages of which I can onl)- give 
the approximate positions. These are I'iedr and Kusharf, 
rvhich are now rarely (jccupied, and are --ituated off the main 
plateau, near the Bariaga village of llullatti. I also give 



l’irs|jurs, the old .///(■/;;/(?</ of tile I’amol. In I'ig. 74 I g'i\ e 
a second [dan, showing the [lositiuns of all the \ illages which 
1 know to be ancient, either because the_\- possess saci'ed 
dairies or because thc\- are mentioned in legend. 

It will be seen that the greater part of the hills is occupietl 
by the Tartharol, while the Teivali villages lie chiefly in 
the north-west [jart of the hills. The chief exception is the 
village of Keadr, which is situated soine w a_\’ s, mth ot the 
rest. 

If, in coming to the hilK, the Todas lollowed the routes 
now supposed to be traversed b\’ the dead, the position ot 
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Keadr would suggest that this clan was assij^rned a seat soon 
after the Teivaliol had crossed the Fakhwar, and tliat the 
others journeyed on iK'trthwards. 

The plans certainly make it clear that there is a difference 
in the geographical distribution of the two divisions, and the 
nature of this distribution is consistent with the acheiit ot 
the two divisions at dificrent times. It will be noticed in 
both plans that one Tarthar clan has its seat in the middle 



of what would otherwise be e.xclusivel)’ a Tei\ali district. 
This clan is that of Taradr, and it is perhaps significant that 
the Taradrol have main' features which differentiate them 
from Tarthar clans in general, especially in their possession 
of the kugvalir and in the possession of their own .\mn('>dr, 
though, as we have seen, the latter feature ma}- merely be a 
later consequence of their isolated position. 

It is known that when two tribes coalesce to fjrm a com- 
munity, the inferior people may act as the sorcerers and wizards 
of the communit}'. At the present time the majority of the 
tcuol, or diviners, belong to the Teivaliol, but this branch of 
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s.icrcd Uinction nut limited tn that divi-iion. 1 he magical 
pow ers of the sorcerer seem to be now almost cquall)' divided 
among tlie two dix isinns, and there is no evidence that magical 
power', in the pa^t ha\e been attributed to one di\-ision more 
titan to the itther. 

In the preceding pages I have put together the chief 
evidence tvhich throws an)' light on the problem raised by 
the existence of the two divisions of the loda people. It is 
far from conclusit e, but I incline to the view that the present 
organisation rrf the l odas is due to the coalescence of two 
tribes or castes which came to the hills at different times. 
It seems prcjbable that the 'fartharol arrived first and 
occupied the hills wide!)'. When later the feivaliol came, 
it .seems possible that the)’ were placed b)’ the lartharol 
in those priestl)’ offices which, though honourable, involved 
mail)’ hardships and restrictions, and were assigned ciwelling- 
place.s and pastures in a comparative!)’ limited district of the 
hills. 

The ana!)’sis of the genealogical record has brought out 
some interesting differences betw’cen the tw’o divisions. Ihe 
data compiled from the genealogical tables b)’ Mr. runnett^ 
would '-eem to -.how’ that the ijreponderance of males was 
and is still greater among the Teivaliol than among the 
Tartharol. I'he tables provide stati-'-tic-' roughl)’ lor fcair 
generations. In the '-econd of these,- tiie number of males 
for ever)' hundred females was ispg among the lartharol, 
J5P among the 'feivaliol. Tor the last generation, these 
numbers have sunk to i jy’2 and 171 respective!)’. 1 hese 
figures almost certain!)' mean that female infanticide was 
more in vogue among the 'feivaliol and is still practised bv 
them to a greater extent than bv the l artharol. 

fhis wouhl seem to show that the feivaliol have clung 
more closelv to the old custom of infanticide and ma)’ be 
taken as an indicati<jn of the greater conservativeness (vt the 
priest!)' caste, but the feivaliol chiefl)’ occup)' those parts 
of the hills furthest removed from the European settlements, 

^ P'Oe. L\i nh P’l/'.' . .S',' , [904. \.il \n, [i 4S1. 
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;ind the greater freedom from externa! influence i' [rrobabl)’ 
an important reason for the greater frequency of infanticide 
among them at present, though it will not explain the greater 
prevalence in the earlier generations. 

The Teivaliol are now much the smaller of the two 
divisions, the numbers at the most liberal estimate being less 
than half of tho.sc of the Tartharol, and this difference is 
certainly of long standing. It may be due to original dis- 
jrroportion of numbers, but if female infanticide has long been 
more frequent among the Teivaliol, this might furnish a 
cause of their smaller population. It is perhaps significant in 
this connexion that the onl_\- e.xtinct clan of which I have a 
record is a Teivali clan, the Kemenol, which is said to have 
become extinct about a hundred >-ears ago, and the causes 
which led to its extinction may well have produced a great 
diminution of numbers in other branches of the Teivaliol. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Till-; ORKilX AXn lIiNTOkV OK THE TOHAS 

I Il.WE now given the whole of the material which I have 
collected on the institutions of the Todas. In describing 
these institutions I ha\-e discussed various general problems 
suggested b>' their nature, but I have said little about the 
points of resemblance or difference between the customs of 
the Todas and those of other [teoples either in India or else- 
where. It remains in this last chapter to sec how far the 
evidence which I have given throws an\- light on the very 
difficult questions : Who are the Todas’ How do they come 
t(.) be living on the Xilgiri Hills? 

I'he evidence whidt might be available fiDr our inquirt- is 
of three kinds : rec<jrds of the Todas in the past, traditions 
preserved by the Todas, and, lastl)-, evidence derived from 
the comparative study of phv’sical and psychical characters, 
language, beliefs, and institutions. 

The evidence coming under the first two heads is of the 
scantiest. Our earliest record of the Todas is contained in a 
Portuguese manuscript now in the British Museum. It records 
the visit of a Portuguese priest named Einicio to the Xilgiri 
Hills in 1602. This manuscript was partial!)' translated and 
published by Thomas Whitehouse in a book dealing with 
the Syrian church of iVIalabar, under the title " Lingerings of 
Light in a Dark Land.’’ As the tran.-^lation given by W’hite- 
h(juse is incomplete, I had the manuscript retranslated, and 
it was then found that several interesting details had been 
omitted, and that there were several errors in the translatii.m, 
The new translation is given on pp. 721-730. 
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The account given by Finicio is ver\' superficial, being the 
result of only two days’ intercourse, but it i^ sufficient to 
show that there has probably been little change in the Todas 
and their surroundings in the three centuries which elapsed 
between his \-isit and mine. I have referred in the general 
bod\’ of the work to several of the points in which his 
account either corroborates or differs from my own. Perhaps 
the most important feature of his story is that it shows the 
relation between the Todas and Badagas three centuries 
ago to have been very much what it is at the present day, and 
shows clearly that this relation between the two tribes is of 
longer standing than has usually been supposed. Finicio's 
account is, however, so brief and superficial that it hel[:>s us 
little in our search for evidence on the evolution of Tuda 
societ}-. We know from it that the institution of the ti was 
in e.'dstencc, and the scanty (‘videncc goes to show that the 
life of the palol was much what it is now, but there is nothing 
to tell us whether the ritual had then reached the high [n'tch 
<if development which it now shows, nothing to tell us 
whether since that time there has been development or 
degeneration. 

From 1602 to 1812 we have, so far as I am aware, no 
record of the Todas. In the latter _\-ear William Keys, 
Assistant Revenue Surve\-(jr, reported the existence of the 
Todas, or Thothavurs, and other tribes in a letter to the 
Collector (jf Coimbatore. His account gives little informa- 
tion about the Todas, except that they kept buft'aloe.s and 
held it a sacred and inviolable custom to keep their heads 
uncovered. In 1819 “a Subscriber " wrote an account of the 
Xilgiri tidbes which was published in the J/adn/s Courier. 
Beyond a description of their appearance, the only informa- 
tion given about the Todas or Todevies is that it is against 
the custom to wear either turban or sandal, that the\' permit 
hair and beard to grow long, and that the Badagas jra}- a few 
handfuls of grain from each field as acknowledgment that 
they received their land from the Todas. In 1S20 Lieutenant 
IMacpherson reported the practices of oolyandrv and infiinti- 
cide, and in the following year Captain 15 . .S. Ward dc'-cribed 
the marriage customs more fully, and gave sume account 
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of the dairies and priesthood. In 1826 the Rev. James 
IIouLjh addre^"-efi a number of letter■^ to the Ix.noal I lurkaru, 
giving an account of the Xilgiris and their inhabitant-', and 
these lettcr.s vere republi.shed in a book in 1829. A more 
elaborate anrl most e.vcellent account of the Todas was given 
by Captain Harknes.s in 1832, in a work entitled A Descnp- 
tiivi of a Siugnlar Aboriginal Raco Lihabiting the Siinnnit 
of the A'cHgheriy Hills, and since that time ver\- man)' of 
those who have visited the Xilgiri Hills have had something 
t(j sa\' about the Todas and their wa\'s. .As I ha\e ahead)- 
pointed out, these records from the earlier part of last centiir)- 
diifer but little from m)' own, and do not furnish us with an)- 
c\'idence that T(xla cu^t(jms underwent an)' great change 
during that centur)'. 

As regards the evidence from Toda tradition, we are in 
no better case. .Se\er<il writer^ have stated that tlie Todas 
believe that the)' came to the Xilgiris from elsewhere, but 
wheiicwer I made an)' inc[uiries on this point I was assured 
that the)' had alwa)'s been on the Xilgiri Hills, the first 
Toda having been created on the Kundahs in the manner 
alread)’ described. 

It seem-' most probable tltat those who ha\'e ascribed such 
traditions to the Todas have been misled b)' the account 
ol the Kamasddrolam. d'lie-'e are the |)eople who are be- 
liewed to have been driven away from Kanddrs b)' Kwoten 
see p. 195 . The Todas have a \'er)' sincere belief in the 
existence ot these people, and when I showed one man the 
frontispiece in .Marshall’s book, repre.senting a Toda village 
and its inhabitants, something unfamiliar in the arrangement 
of the scene made the man think that it must be a picture of 
the Kamasddrokmi, .An)' Toda who is asked whether there 
are other Todas and where the)' live will at once think of the 
Kamasddrolam and will tell of these people, and the store- 
might easil)- be mistaken for a tradition of their origin. 

The 1 odas are also said to believe in their descent from 
Ra\ an, and I was told b)' one man that they were descended 
from the i’andavas. but I have little doubt that such beliefs 
are only recent additioms t(j their inytholog)'. 

In stiul)'ing the origin and historx' of the Todas we have 
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thus no record earlier than three centuries ago, and no 
traditions of an>- \-alue, and \vc are altogether thrown back 
on the evidence furnished by the manners and customs of the 
people, their language, and their ph}'sical characteristics. 

Though the manners and customs of the Todas are in 
many ways unique, or ver\' exceptional, there is a general 
resemblance between them and those comprised under the 
general title of llindui.sm, and especiall}- with such more 
popular customs as are described b_\' Air. Crooke.'^ The 
great development of the ritual aspect of religion, the 
importance of ceremonies connected with birth and death, 
the sacredness of the milk-giving animal, the nature of 
the system of kinship, the marriage regulations and manv 
other features bear a general, and in some cases a close, 
resemblance to institutions found in India generallv-, or in 
certain parts of India, 

On the social side these resemblances are perhaps closer 
than on the religiou.s side. The s\-stem of kinship is \-er}’ 
similar to that of other parts of .Southern India, and, .so far as 
m\’ knowledge goes, to that of India generally. The marriage 
regulation that the children of brother and sister should 
marr\' is found throughout Southern India and jjrobably 
throughout the Dravirlian population of India, The practice 
of pol\-andr)- ijrobabh' exists .scattered here and there 
throughout India, and has undoubtedly existed in recent 
time.s in Alalabar. The |)ractice of the ^jiokhthoditi union 
between man and woman ha.s also close analogies in 
Malabar. 

On the religious .side the high development of the dairy 
ritual, so far as I know, stands alone, but the customs 
connected with birth and death have many resemblances to 
j)ractice,s followed in other parts of India, though this 
resemblance is general onh' and usualh- breaks down on going 
into detail. 

Thus in Brahrnanic ritual there are several ceremonies pre- 
scribed at different stages of pregnancy, and some Indian 
tribes or castes have pregnane)- ceremonies peculiar to them- 
s(dves, but I do not know of an)- tribe or caste e.xcept that 

' A'v '/ !<‘i: /-f, Lmiidmii. i^</j. 
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of the Todas in which giving a bow and arrow forms the 
essential feature of a pregnancy ceremonv, though it is not 
uncommon for this wea;3on to play a part in marriage rites, 
and in Coorg a little imitation bow and arrow is put into the 
hand of a newly burn boy. 

Similarh’, seclusion after childbirth is common in India, 
and in the Brahmanic ceremonv of Jatakarma water is poured 
o\er the heacK of mother and child by the priest. In some 
cases from IMt’sore 'see p. 705 there is a still closer resem- 
blance to Tocla custom, but there are some features of the 
Toda ceremonial for which I can find no parallel. 

In many points, again, there are distinct resemblances 
between the practices of the Todas and the more popular 
customs of India : tluis the pounder, sieve and broom 
frequently pla}’ a part in the popular magic of India,^ as of 
other parts of the world, but I do not know of any parallel 
for their being regarded as especially the emblems of women, 
as they appear to be in Toda belief 

It is perhaps in the funeral ceremonies that we find the 
largest number of resemblances between Toda custom and 
that of other parts of India. Thus, among those who cremate 
their dead, it is usual to have cerem(.)nies some time after the 
cremation, and some have regarded the second funeral 
ceremony of the Tochis, the so-called dry funeral, as the 
representative of the Sapindi ceremonx" of orthodo.x 
Hinduism. Among several tribes fragments of bone are 
preserved after the cremation, which become the objects of 
further ceremonies. Thus, the Hos and Mundahs- preserve 
large fragments of bone, which are hung up in the house and 
are buried in an earthenware pot much later, after being taken 
in pnxeession to every friend and relation of the deceased. 
Again, among the Saoras of Madras ' fragments of bone are 
picked (sLit from the ashes and covered over with a miniature 
hut. 

Animals are freijuently killed at funerals throughout India, 
and among the Saoras, just mentioned,^ the animal is a 

’ ( T. (.’lookc. 'oc. i/i , \t'l. li. |)j' 1S7 mi 
l>dllmn, 7 ], I//’ Ju'-H’ ' SV Ia'IhImik \ . iSnS, \<'!. \i. ;;7 

’ r.lWCCU./ihVwV .//v; .S • \(>I I. p. 24'1. ’• / ■.. ^ , 
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buft'ald, which is killed close to the stone on which its blood is 
smeared. Again, among the Koi>' a bullock i,s slain anrl 
the tail placed in the hand of the corpse. 

A funeral practice which is ver}- widelv' spread in India is 
the breaking of a pot, and in some cases the pot so broken is 
one which has contained the water used to quench the fire. 
Among the Xaickers and the Reddies of .South India - the 
bod}' is bathed with water from an earthen pot, which is then 
dashed upon the ground, while in other places an earthen pot 
filled with water is carried round the body three times, after 
which the fire is lighted and later extinguished by water 
which runs from a perfijration in the pot. The common 
Indian practice, according to Padfield,'* is for the chief 
mourner to throw a pot over his head behind him so that it is 
dashed in pieces. 

That the kindred should retire with averted faces from the 
place where the corpse is left is prescribed b}- ]\Ianu,'‘ and the 
custom of burning or bur}'ing face downwards is practised 
by low caste people, the motive in this case being to prevent 
the evil spirit from escaping and troubling its neighbours." 

While there is thus a general resemblance between man}' 
(jf the manners and cu'^toms of the Todas and th(;se existing 
in various parts of the Indian peninsula, there is one di.strict 
which possesses customs and institutions which seem to stand 
in a much closer relation to those of the Torlas than is the 
case elsewhere. 

The social and religious customs of the west coast, and 
especiall}' of Alalabar, not onlv bear a general resemblance to 
the customs of the Todas, but this resemblance in some cases 
persists when followed into detail. The similarity would 
probabl}' become still more obvious if we knew more of the 
customs of the less civilised inhabitants of this district of 
India, 

In going over the re.semblanccs I will begin with those on 
the social side. The most characteristic feature (jf the social 

" Cain. //II/. Aii/i'/.. 1S76, v. [». 357. 

- Ivearn-s, of Sonlh p. 51. 

' /■/, Ifiii'l'i .r/ Madi.i-. p, 2^4. 

^ 24 ‘>- 

’ Ciuukt. 4'/. //. . \«i] j. j) 2u<R 
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organi.sation (if the 'roda.-i the institution of fraternal 
p(_ilvandr_\-. The Xairs of .Malabar have given their name to 
a different type of polyandry, but it is extremely doubtful 
w hether the relations e.xisting in recent times between X’air 
women and their consorts should be regarded as e.xamples of 
jjol\-andr\'. Nevertheless, there is undoubted evidence that 
true polyandry has existed in Malabar, and in the most 
definite examples known this has been of the fraternal tj’pe. 
From the Report of the Xlalabar Marriage Commission, 
published in 1S91, it is clear that, though poh’andry is now 
extinct in Xijrth Malabar, it still persists in some districts of 
South Malabar, One witness before the Commission stated 
that at one time poh'andry was very prevalent in South 
Malabar, and that it was ^till the practice for a woman of the 
Kammalar or artisan caste to have five or si.x brothers as 
husbands, and the witness had known personal!}- a woman in 
Calicut who was the wife of five brothers, >pending a month 
at a time w ith each. .Another witness stated that pol}'andr}- 
e.xisted in some parts of Cochin, and in a few places in South 
Alalabar, .\nother said that among the Ti}ans of North 
Malabar it was the custom for one man t(j marr}- a girl for all 
the brothers of the famil}-. One of the names for marriage in 
Alalabar is ii-Jiam pornkka, which probably means ''marriage 
b}' turns." The Kanisans or astn^logers of Alalabar proudl}- 
point out that, like the I’andavas, the\- usetl formerl}' to lia\-e 
one wife in common to several brothers, and that the custom 
is still obser\ed b}- some.* 

Fol\'andr}- is not the only marriage institution in which 
there is a resemblance between the Todas and the people 
of Alalabar. The tiiokhtJiodvaiol of a Foda woman seems 
to be verv much like the consort of a Nair w-oman, and when 
these consorts are, as they usually are, Nambutiris or Alalabar 
Brahmans — /'c., belong to a different caste — the resemblance to 
the niokhthoditi custom becomes very close. 

Alore impesrtant is the custom of giving a cloth as the 
essential marriage ceremoii}-. The two chief features of a 
Toda marriage are the giving (of a loincloth to the girl and 
the salutation ot the girl's relatives b\- the husb.uid. .Simi- 
' ^ Mil ii'-i}' M.fniiaL M’i i. p 141. 
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larh' the essential feature of the irregular union between 
man and woman is that the mokhthodvaiol gi\-es a cloak 
to the woman, and the Badaga name by which the relation 
has previously been known is derived from this fact — the man 
is called the “ blanket man ” of the woman. Throughout the 
greater part of the Malabar coast the essential feature of the 
marriage ceremony is that the man gives a cloth to the 
woman. The Nairs have two marriage ceremonies, ^ of which 
the later, or sambandham, forms the actual alliance between 
man and woman. The ceremony of this marriage consists in 
giving a cloth, and various names for the ceremoii}', such as 
Jiiuntiikotiikkiika, vastmdanam, putavakota and pudaniiiri, all 
mean “ cloth-giving.” In South Malabar a marriage is dis- 
solved by tearing up a cloth called kachcka’- and among the 
Izhavas,'* the actual wedding ceremon\- consists of the gift of 
a cloth. 

The act of giving clothing as part of the marriage ceremon)' 
is found generally throughout India, but it seems to be a 
much more prominent and essential feature of marriage in 
Malabar than elsewhere. 

Among the funeral ceremonies of the Todas there is one 
in which a cloth is laid on the body of the deceased. The 
essential feature of this ceremony is that a cloth is given 
by a man belonging to the clan of the deceased to those who 
have married into the clan, the cloth being then placed on the 
corpse by the wives of these men. The whole ceremony 
seems to be es.sentially a transaction between clans which 
have intermarried and evidently stands in a close relation 
to the regulation of marriage, and it is therefore of great 
interest not onh- that a cloth should play so prominent a 
part, but also that the word u.scd for the cloth which gives 
the name to the ceremony should be kac/i, the same word as 
is used sometimes in Malabar for the cloth so important in 
the marriage ceremonies. 

The resemblance between the Todas and Xairs in this 
direction goes, however, one step further. Among the funeral 

^ See Maidbhir Mar, hipt •/.'// .'inl Wil^uiu's M<i!'V ar I.r.id aihl Cits!oi.\ 

2ik1 c(1. 1900. 

- Cdnsiis oj India. 1901, \.'I. i., Kill. App., ii 136. 
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cercmonic.'' of the Xairs there one called potavekkuka, 
in which new cotton cloths are placed on the corpse by 
the senior members of the deceased’s Tarawad (corresponding 
to clan), followed by all the other members, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law, and cither relatives. The details of the 
ceremony differ in the two communities ; among the X^airs 
the placing of cloths is the duty of a wide circle of relatives, 
but the resemblance between the customs is sufficient!}' close 
to make it highly probable that we have to do with two 
developments of one custom. 

The ceremony just described is not tlie only point in which 
the funeral rites of the Todas resemble those of Malabar. 
The earthen pot which I have already mentioned plays a 
part in the rites of both X'airs and Xambutiris. By the X'airs ^ 
the pot is carried three times round the p,vre while the water 
leaks out through the holes, and on completing the tliird round 
the pot is dashed on the ground close b\' the spot where the 
head of the corpse had lain. Tlie Xambutiris burn their dead 
and bur}' the ashes three da}'s later, and when the body is 
being burnt an earthen pot containing water is carried round 
the fire, and is then [nmetured and the water received into 
another vessel, from which it is thrown on the fire, and then 
the pot is smashed and thrown awa}-.- 

W'e have seen that according to Toda belief it is 
neccisary that those who have not been through certain cere- 
monies in life must do so after death, and the same belief is 
entertained b}- the X’ambutiri-^. wlio tie tlie tali at the funeral 
of an unmarried girl,' ju.'-t as tlie Todas perform the piir- 
sutpiuii ceremoii}'. 

The X’airs collect pieces of unburnt bones from the ashes 
fourteen daiss after the cremation, but tlie}' either throw them 
into the nearest river or take them to some sacred place, thus 
following a frequent Indian jiracticc. 

There is one feature of the urvatpimi ceremon}' of the 
Todas which also suggests a possible link with Malabar, 
and this is the name, piilpali, given to the artificial dair}' 

’ i!p:\ Mit-Mii '! A’//''-'.. Hi. p. 247. - fi'iiL, p. 70. 

Ihid., p, 61. See tK" Ifniiit Mamrr--. and Ctr, aicnu'^, 

Oxfintl. 1899. P- 17 - 
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used by tlic Tartharol. The Xairs of Malabar have a 
ceremony at the ninth month called pnlikuti, in which the 
woman drinks tamarind (jiilr. juice which has been poured 
over a knife b}' her brotherd The Toda word for the sour 
taste is pnlchiti, derived from tamarind, and I have suo^gcsted 
that the name pi/lpali may mean ‘ tamarind dair\-,’ and be a 
survival of communit)’ between the Toda ceremony and that 
of Malabar. 

I have now enumerated a number of points in vhich there 
is a close resemblance between the customs of the Todas and 
those of the people of Malabar. In some cases, as in that of 
the cloth ceremony of the funeral, the resemblance is so close 
that we seem almost bound to seek its explanation either in 
identity of origin or in borrowing. W’e may be confident that 
if there has been any borrowing from the inhabitants of 
Malabar, it has not been recent, and we may also be fairly 
confident that the physical barrier in the past must have pre- 
vented any but the most infrequent intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri plateau and those of dlalabar. If we 
attach any significance to the resemblances I have indicated, 
the conclusion .seems almost inevitable that the Todas at some 
time lived in Malabar and migrated to the Nilgiri hlills, and it 
remains to inquire whether there are any other facts in favour 
of this view. 

On one line of ev idence I cannot speak with any authorit)', 
but I strongl}- suspect that there is a very close resemblance 
between the Toda language and Malav-alam. 

I think there is little d(vubt that the Toda language is much 
more nearly allied to I'amil than to Canare^e, and I believe 
that the contrar)' opinion of Dr. Pope was due to the inclusion 
in his material of many words b<.)rrowed by the Todas from 
their Canarese-speaking neighbours, the Badagas. Mala}-alam 
is closely allied to Tamil, differing from it chieflv in its disuse 
of the personal terminations of the verbs and in the large 
number of Sanscrit derivatives,- and I should like to imdse 
the suggestion, for the consideration of Dravidian philologists, 

* Madras Museum Hull., iii. p. 242. 

- Cf. Calilwcll, A Coiiiparative C,am}}iat aj t/ic Iha-euiiau .// Soulh-l)idtan 
Family of Langua;;ss, 2nd ed., Londi>n. 1S75, p. 23. 
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that there is a close resemblance between the Toda laiii^nage 
and i\Iala\-alam, minus its Sanscrit derivati\'es, 

The Toclaa claim that their diviners, who, when in their 
frenz}', are belie\-ed to be inspired by the gods, speak the 
-Malaj’alam language, S(jme clans speaking a language which 
the Todas say is that of people they call Mondardsetipol, 
li\ ing in iNIalabar, I do not know whether the Toda claim is 
justified, but iti an_\' case the belief exists that the di\ iners 
speak the languages of Alalabar, and that these are the 
languages of the gods. It is possible that in their beliefs 
concerning the language of tlie gods the Toflas ma_\- be 
preser\ ing a tradition of their mother-tongue, and if it cr)uld 
be pro\-ed that the dirdners actually speak the iMala\'alam 
language the link with Malabar would be \-er\- materialK' 
.strengthened,^ 

The Todas believe that their dead tra\el towards the 
West and arc able to describe the paths b)' which they 
pass. Mere, again, there is some reason to tltink that people 
may preserse in their beliefs about the passing to the next 
world a tradition of the route b_\- which their ancestors 
travelled from a former home, and this ma\- be so in the 
case of the 'I'odas. 

Another fact linking the Todas with Malabar is the use 
of the tall pole called tadri in the funeral ceremonies. This 
pole is procured for the Todas from the Malabar side of the 
hills by the Kurumbas, and I was told that suitable poles 
onl}- grew in Malabar, and the pole is adorned with cowries 
which are also probabh’ of IMalabar origin. Other objects 
burnt at the funeral, such as the bo.xes called pettci and the 
umbrella called niiturkuadr, are also procured from Malabar. 
I lie use of objects in funeral ceremonies which are procured 
from IMalabar is suggestive, though, taken alone, it would 
hai'e little significance. 

A fact which would perhaps be regarded by most as more 
important is that there is now a settlement of the Todas at 
Gudalur in the Wainad, on one of the routes from IMalabar 
to the Nilgiris. It seems clear that at one time the settlement 

' It 1^ pci hap-, unilh nclmg tlial at picacnl uiih Tclv.iIi lUcincr-, ale icputcil 
Lu sipcdk Mala}aUini. 
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was larger than it is at present, and it is tempting to suppose 
that we have here evidence of the route of the Toda migration. 
There are, however, facts which make it improbable that this 
clue is of any value. If the villages about Gudalur had been 
survivals of the migration they would almost certainly have 
been sacred villages, but it was quite clear that they had no 
sanctity whatever and were not even saluted when seen from 
a distance. Unfortunately I did not visit Kavidi, the only 
village which remains, and if. I had done so I might have 
discovered some evidence of sanctity and antiquity, but from 
what I was told it is very unlikely that any such evidence 
e.xists. This absence of sanctity is further in agreement with 
the traditions of the Todas, who say that the settlement at 
Gudalur is recent. There are, however, other facts which 
point to an ancient connexion of the Todas with this district. 
Some of the buffaloes of the most sacred and ancient Xodrs 
ti are said to have come from Perithi in the W’ainad, and the 
Taradrol, in man)- ways an e.xccptional Toda clan, are said 
to have their own future world or Amnudr at this place. 

It will thus be seen that, in addition to the points of 
similarity in custom and belief, there are definite facts pointing 
to connexion with Malabar, and if we suppose that the Todas 
migrated from this district we have next to conjecture the 
path by which the)' travelled. If any importance is attached 
to the belief in the paths taken b)- the dead, we should regard 
it as the most probable view that the Todas trar elled o\-er 
the Kundahs, the two divisions of the people travelling b)' 
slightl)- different routes. T'hc d'oda tradition that men were 
created on the Kundahs is perhaps in favour of this route, 
which would seem to corrc.sp<jnd with the road to the Xilgiris 
known as the Sisipara Ghat. If, on the other hand, we attach 
importance to the settlement at Kavidi, the route followed 
would be that through Gudalur. At the present time the 
latter road is far the easier of the two, and, if the Todas had 
travelled during the last few years, it would ha\-e been the 
natural road by which to come, but it does not appear that 
there w-as an)- e.ssentiai difference in the difficulties of the two 
routes before the roads were made. The evidence in favour 
of either route is very scanty, but if the Todas came from 
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Malabar it is probable that they came b}- one or other of 
these paths. 

There are two other districts which have some claim to be 
considered as possible places from which the Todas ma\’ have 
migrated — tvb., i\I}-sore and Coorg. 

The Todas regard with some reverence a Hindu temple at 
Xanjankudi in iM\-sore, and visit it to pay vows, and there is 
little doubt tliat they have done this for a long time. 
Further, Xbdrs, one of the oldest and most sacred of the 
Toda villages, is close to the present road from ]\I}'sore and 
may have been near the most convenient route from iM_\’sore 
in ancient times. I think, however, that, though not recent, 
the relations with the Hindu temple at Xanjankudi are not of 
vei'}' great antiquity, and I am inclined to ascribe the Toda 
reverence for it to their association with the l^adagas, who 
almost certainly came from Mys(jre. I have not been able to 
find many parallels to Toda customs in Mysore, In one 
case, however, the resemblance is very close. Among the 
Gollavalu of IMysore^ a woman after delivery is turned out 
into a leaf or mat hut, about 200 \-ards from the village, 
and on the fourth day a woman of the village ]Jours water 
over her. In this case the woman lives in the hut for three 
months, her husband also living in a special hut. Again, 
among the Kadu (or forest) Gollas of M\-sore- the mother 
and child remain in a small shed outside the village for seven 
to thirt\’ days. 

The other district which has customs especiall}' resembling 
those Ilf the Todas is Coorg. Among the people of Coorg 
cloth-giving appears at one time to have formed the essential 
marriage ceremon\’, and there still exist what are called 
‘cloth-marriages,’ in which a man becomes the husband of a 
woman merely by giving her a cloth. There is also some 
evidence that pol}’andry has been practised in Coorg, and 
I have already referred to the resemblance between the 
f'lirsiitfiini ceremony of the Todas and the Coorg custom of 
giving a little bow and arrow to a newly born bo\-. The bow 
is made of a stick of the castor-oil plant and for the arrow 

^ JoiDU. .[>it/irop. Soi.^ IJiniiliay, 1S89, \(»1. i, p. ^35. 

- Mysore Ccusit:^ Report^ 1901, Pt. 1. p. 521. 
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the leaf-stalk of the same plant is used. In Coorg the 
imitation bow and arrow is put into the hand of the newly 
born child, but this custom is not widely removed from that 
of the Todas in which the bow and arrow is put into the hand 
of the mother shortly before the child is born. 

The Todas know the people of Coorg, which they call 
Kwurg, and have a tradition of an invasion of their hills by 
these people, but it is very improbable that there has been 
any direct borrowing, and it seems more likely that some of 
the customs of the Todas and Coorgs have had a common 
source. 

The resemblance with the customs of Coorg are perhaps 
more striking than with those of Mysore, and the former 
region is much more likely to have been influenced by 
Malabar than the latter. The links with Coorg do not 
weaken, and perhaps even strengthen, the conclusion that the 
Todas owe much to Malabar. 

If we accept provisionally the view that the Todas 
migrated to the Nilgiris from Malabar, we are next 
confronted with the problem as to whether they are directly 
derived from any of the races now living in that district. 
The most diverse views have been held by those who have 
considered the racial affinities of the Todas. Leaving on one 
side the conjectures of those who have supposed them to be 
Scythians, Druids, Romans, or Jews, we find that the Todas 
have been suppo.sed by several writers to be of Aryan or 
Caucasic origin. De Ouatrefages^ grouped the Todas with 
the Ainus of Northern Japan and Keane- follows him in 
putting the two peoples together, and regards both as 
witnesses to the widespread diffusion of Caucasic races in 
Asia. Deniker® suggests that they belong to the Indo- 
Afghan race, with perhaps an admi.xture of the .\ss)'ruid 
race. 

Previous writers have found no sj)ecial reason to link 
the customs of the Todas with those of Malabar, and, so 
far as I am aware, no one has considered how far the 
Todas ma}" be of the same race as any of the inhabitants of 

’ Ilisloire i;.’no-alc JlS KaiL<: HuinaiiiLS, iSSg, InUoducli' p. 469. 

- Sthnology, Cambridge. 1S96, p. 418. 

■' The Kacei of Man, Lundun. 1900. p. 412. 
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this district.^ In considering this matter, we may anticipate 
that even if the Todas and any of the tribes or castes of 
]\Ialabar had the same origin, marked differences would have 
been produced by the long sojourn of the former on the 
Xilgiri plateau. How long the Todas have been on the 
Nilgiri Hills no one can say, but we may safely conclude that 
a very long time must have been necessary to produce the 
wide dirergence in custom and belief which is found to 
separate them even from those other inhabitants of India 
whom they most closely resemble. If the Todas came from 
Malabar, they came from a country differing enormousl)' in 
temperature and in general physical and climatic characters 
from the Xilgiri plateau. Life on the hills must almost 
certainly have altered the idiysical characters of the people, 
and it is perhaps now hopeless to expect that any e.xact 
resemblance would be found with the e.xisting races of 
Malabar even if the Todas are an offshoot of one of them. 
Xevertheless, in comjraring the ph\'sical measurements of the 
Todas, which we owe to Mr. Thurston, with those of various 
Malabar races taken b}- Mr. Fawcett, it wttuld seem that the 
differences are not very great, and in the measurements to 
which anthropologists attach most importance, those of the 
head and nose, they are very slight. 

In the table on the following page I give the chief measure- 
ments in centimeters f<jr I'odas, X’airs, and Xambutiris. 

The average dimensions of the heads and noses of the 
Todas correspond very closel)' with those of the X’airs, and 
the differences from the Xambutiris are nowhere great. It 
must be remembered that the measurements on the Todas 
were taken by one observer, and tho'-e on the Xairs and 
Xambutiris by another,- and this maj' [)artl}- account for 

' In a paper which I have unly "cen miico the al»ovc uas uriUeii [C. A', ic .\i 
Si\. cA Ah>/., 1905, t. h\. p. 123) Af. Loiii-i Lapictjue has called altciiiiou lo ilic 
ic'seuihlaiu'c lieUNccii T'*da>and N.in-s. lie ie'p;auls ilic T<''da-> a-s pure oi alnu)>i 
jniic example-' <>( one nl llw two laccN dI Mhich he l>tjhe\e'' the L>iaMdian popula- 
tion of India to he coinp'j'.eth ihe Xairs hein^ more mixetl Mith the nepn'oid 
ekinent. which foiin-' the oilwi component of llie [><»puIalion according, to 
M. Laj)iC([Ue. 

- It nuist aKo he home in mind that tlie fii^iue'' of the Xamhuini'' and tltO'C of 
Sonic of the Todas aie lused un the meavaienieiit t»f twcnty-live imlividuals only 
in each exi'e. 

/ / d 
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tlic large divergence in the case uf the maxillo-z^-gematic 
index, which is calculated from the bigoniac and biz\-gomatic 
measurements, in both of which there is con.^iderable scope 
for differences between different observers. The onl\- (jther 
measurements which show any decided di\ergence are the 
stature and the length from the middle finger to the patella, 
and the greater stature of the Tudas may well be the result 
of their more healthy environment. The cubit of the Todas 
also differs very decidedly from that of the Xambutiris, though 
little longer than this dimension of the Xairs. 



Todasd 

Nails. 

25 N-inii ti 

!^talllrt: ... 

ibg’S 

165 6 

162-3 

Span .... 

i 75‘9 

I 75 't 

IJO'O 

Chest 

S2'0 

So b 

S V 7 

Middle finger to i^ella . . 

I2‘0 

10*1 


Sluiulders ... 

39 3 

40*0 

40 7 

Left cubit . .... 

47-0 

4b -2 

44-2 

Left hand, length 

IS-S 


iS 0 

,, ,, \sidth . . 

S'l 

S'l 

7 'f; 

Hip-!, 

257 

2(Vo 

20 2 

Lelt foot, length ... 

25 0 

25'4 

-4 5 

v\i(ith . . 

92 

S-8 


Cephalic length ... 

10 ’4 

10 2 

10’2 

width ... 

14-2 

I 4 'i 

I4'0 

,, index . . 

73’3 

734 

76' 

Ihgoniac 

96 

io'4 

lO’t) 

Bizygomatic . . . 

127 

131 

< 3 '^ 

Maxillo-zygomalic index . 

757 

So' I 

80-4 

N;T>al height . 

47 

4 

4 ‘<) 

width 

3-6 

3 'f> 

37 

,, index ... 

76'6 

“b'S 

75’5 


We do not know the probable errors of these different 
groups of measurements, but the agreement between the 
Todas and the two castes of Alalabar is so close as to suggest 
strongly a racial affinity between the three.- 

The hairiness of the Toda is perhaps the feature in which 
he differs most obviously from the races of Malabar, while the 
robustness of his physique and general bearing are perhaps 
almost as striking. The latter qualities may be entirely due 


’ Suinc of ihc^e inoLiMircmciits aw based un ihc examination of L'i"hu-t\\o niLn. 
others arc derived from twenty-five men only. 

- The relations existing between X.iir women .'iml X.unbutiii men must have 
l.iought about an approximation of the two Malabar castes in phjsical cliaracters, 
even if they w ere originally of ilifi'erent ethnical ori'un. 
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t<j his environment, to liis free life in the comparative!}- brac- 
inpr climate of tlie Xilr^iris, and, so far as we know, the 
development 'jf hair ma\- have a similar cause. Of all the 
ca.ste.s or tribes of Malabar, the Xambutiris perhaps shows the 
greatest number of resemblances to the customs of the 
'Fodas.^ and it is therefore interesting to note that Mr. Fawcett 
describes these people as the hairiest of all the races of 
i\Ialabar and especially notes that one individual he e.xamined 
was like a Toda. 

I am licit competent to express a decided opinion on the 
amount of importance which is to be attached to the 
resemblance which is .shown b\- the figures on p. 708, but 
it seems tcj me tiiat the facts befire us give no grounds - 
fcjf separating the Todas racial !}• from the two chief castes of 
i\Ialabar. 

'Fhc identification of the Todas with Xairs or Xambutiris 
would still lea\ e their racial affinities somewhat indeterminate. 
The Xambutiris are often supposed to be Ar}-an invaders of 
Malabar, and, owing to the cau^'O already mentioned, the Xairs 
are so largel}- of Xambutiri blood that, if the Xambutiris 
are .\r_\-an, the Xairs must aNo be strongl}- .Arx-aniscd ct’en 
if the}- were originall}- of pure Dravidian descent. 

If future research should show that the I'odas are an 
offshi.iot of one of the races now c.xisting in M;dabar, and if 
ail}- definite conclusion can be drawn as to the time during 
whicii the'}- have been on the Xilgiri Hills, ph}-sical anthro- 
[lologists will be [ircavided with a most interesting example 
of the influence of environment on the phy.sical characters of a 
race. I'ew- greater contrasts of environment could be found 
in a country than that existing between Alalabar and the 
Xilgiris, and it is [lossible that the Todas ma}- furnish a 
striking e.xample of the influence of environment on physical 
characters. 

' Ii !'^ wuiih Quiinij; ih.ii Uicy ifiaTti-sO malt* wink* llic Naif', full.iw ihc 

Maiuniakkali.i\am -sN'lLin < >i' inluT itancc. 

- I -shi’ulil liuirh h];c lo kni»\\ the iati<is belwoen ike lengths <lifi(-ixnl limit 
k'lius., suah .i-s I liMsg -sliown I>\ tile Kulio-luiiiKial «»i lii)in-tt nn hmI imlux's. I'lie 
t tl iscualT 'll" "11 the culiU ainl the ilisiance Ironi the niultlle fin^Li I" ilie patella 
-iiL^Li^e-si that con-'iikiaML ditUu-nrc'. he liLiween l!u I'mdas and the 

M dihai aa-'le-s in llK"e wlucii d" U"! ''Oein t" ine in ha\e \et iet'ei\c.d lH>m 

the pliv-'Kal aniluopolttgist the attention they deceive. 
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In endeavouring to link the Todas vith iMalabar I liavc 
naturally dwelt on the point.s of resemblance rather tlian 
on the points of difference. The differences are, hnwe\-er, 
very great. The general manner of life of the two peoples 
is now wholl}- different, while on the religious side I may 
point to the wide prevalence of snake woicship in Malabar, 
e.specially among the Xambutiris. 

The hypothesis that the Todas are derived from one or 
more of the races of Malabar would not be tenable for 
a moment except on the assumption that the migration took 
place very long ago, and that the culture of Malabar has 
undergone great changes since the migration. As to the 
length of time during which the Todas have been on the 
Xilgiris, we can only offer the vaguest surmises. We know 
that three centuries ago the T<.)da.s were liv ing on the Xil- 
giris, apparently in much the same state as at the present 
da\'. The appearance of some of their sacreii stones suggests 
great anticiuits', especially the well-worn polished appearance 
of the ih'urz/ilnkiirs, which, if the accounts are right, are only 
rubbed a few times in the \-ear. 

On the other hand, the historv of Alalabar is highlv' con- 
jectural. The two great positive landmarks in its history are 
the beginning and end of the rule of the Perum.al princes. 
The date of the first I’erumal is put at about the time of 
Christ, or somewhat later, and it is tempting to surmise that 
the Todas may have been driven or have retired from .Malabar 
in consequence of the jjolitical changes which took place at 
this time. The last Perumal probably reigned about a 
thousand years ago, but there docs not apjiear to have been 
any political upheaval at the time, the last prince having his 
period of office prolonged beyonrl the usual twelve j-ears, and 
having then divided his dominions among his famil}- and 
retainers. 

If we assume that the Todas came from Malabar, the date 
of their migration would be of great interest in relation to the 
possibility of Christian or Jewish intluences on the Toda 
religion. There are ancient settlements of both Christi.ins 
and Jews in IMalabar. Tradition assigns the starting point 
of the native Christian settlements in Malabar to .St. Thomas ; 
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but, leaving this on one side, there seems to be no doubt that 
both Christians and Jews were well established in i\Ialabar 
more than a thousand \-ears ago. An ancient document is 
still preserved b}- the Jews of Cochin, which was given to their 
leader b_\' the Perurnal of the day, and this document can be 
dated about 750 A. I). A similar document preserved by the 
Xestnrian Christians can be dated 774 A.n. 

If the Todas left iMalabar at the beginning of the Perurnal 
rule, Jewish or Christian influences can be e.xcluded, but if at a 
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later period such influences may have been present, though it 
is very improbable that they were Important ; for, unless the 
Todas have changed very much, they would have been very 
unlikcl}' to have borrowed from religious settlers of an alien 
race. Still, in considering the strange resemblance between 
the Hebrew and Toda versions of the Creation, this possible 
influence should be borne in mind. 

I have so far said nothing of the archmological evidence 
which ma)’ possibly help in the .settlement of the vexed 
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questions which I have raised in the preceding paqes. Our 
knowledge of the history of the Todas would be ver_\- mate- 
rially advanced if we knew whether the cairns, barrows and 
other ancient remains which are found on the Xilgiri Hills 
are Toda monuments. In the cairns and barrows there are 
found objects which suggest a Toda origin, such as figures of 
buffaloes with bells round their necks fsee Fig. 76, 9 , but 
the vast majority of the finds are utterl\- unlike an_\ thing 
now possessed by the Todas. The}’ include pottery of main- 
designs, the lids of the vessels being often adorned with, 
the figures of animals. Many other animal figures have 
also been found, and though that of the buffalo often occurs, 
figures of the horse (see Fig. 76, 10}, sheep, camel, elephant, 
leopard (?), pig (?), and low-country bullock with hump arc 
all found. Such figures can only have been made by those 
well acquainted with the low countiy, and none of these 
animals are ever mentioned in Toda legends. 

Metal work is also found in the cairns and barrows : bronze 
vases, basins and saucers (Fig. 76, i, 2, 3), iron razors, 
styles or pins (?), and daggers (Fig. 76, 8', while iron spear- 
heads (Fig. 76, 4, 7, 13) are frequently met with. 

In addition to the more elaborate cairns, cromlechs and 
barrows found on the Xilgiri Hills, Brecks, to whom we owe 
most of our knowledge on this subject, found what he took to 
be ancient examples of the azaram or circle of stones within 
which the Toda buries the ashes of his dead at the enrl of the 
second funeral. In such aaaram in the district between 
Kotagiri and Kwodrdoni, Breeks found bronze bracelets and 
rings, iron .spear-heads, a chisel, a knife and an iron implement 
in something of the style found in Malabar and differing from 
those usually found in the cairns. 

Breeks points out that the characteristic feature of the 
cairns and barrows of the Xilgiris is the circle of stones, and 
that some consist of an insignificant circle hardl}’ to be dis- 
tinguished from the Toda a.::arai)i. He often found it difficult 
to say whether a giv'en monument was a cairn or an a-jarani, 
so that it would appear that there arc intermediate grada- 
tions between the more elaborate cairns or barrows containing 
the ijottery and metal work and the .simple d'oda a.zaram 
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From the amount of rust on the iron implements, however, 
Breeks concluded that there was a long interval of time 
between the most recent of the cairns and the oldest naurani, 
but he points out that if the latter are really azaravi, they 
show that the Todas u.sed at one time to bury such objects as 
iron spears.^ 

As regards the cairns, Breeks points out that though the 
figures of many animals occur in addition to that of the 
buffalo, most of the animals are so badlv imitated that it 
is difficult to identify them, while the figures of the buffaloes 
are singularly characteristic and often very spirited. 

The only implements found by Breeks which might be 
agricultural were shears and sickles (Fig. 76, 12, 5;, and he 
recalls the kafkati burnt by the Todas with their dead, which 
is a curved knife, different, hc.)wc\-er, in shape from the sickles 
often found in the cairns. 

On the other hand, very few of the human figures found in 
the cairns resemble the Todas in any way ; the women have 
the low-coLinti')- top-knot instead of the Toda curls, and they 
carry chatties on their heads, which would never be done b}- a 
Toda woman at the pre.sent time, whatever she ma)- ha\-e 
done in the past. 

Breeks himself inclined to the view that the cairns are 
Toda monuments. One objection which has been made to 
this view is that the Todas e.xhibit little or no interest in the 
cairns, and offer no objection to their excavation. I have 
already given reasons - why this cannot be regarded as a 
conclusive argument against the Toda origin of the monu- 
ments. The Todas certainly identify the hills which possess 
stone circles with the abodes of their gods, and the absence 
of objections to the excavation may merely be due to the 
fact that they have no traditional injunctions against inter- 
ference w ith these circles. 

In dealing with the religion of the Todas, I ha\ c adx anced 
the \ iew that the ritual and beliefs of the jjcople furnish us 
with an example of a religion in a state of decadence. It 
seems probable that the Todas once had a religious cult f)f a 

' h \sili Ijc rcnicnihcicd lhat (he To*las claim to lia\e unce possessed a spear 
uliieh had beluiige<l to their god, Kwolen. - Jree p. 445. 
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distinctly hi^licr order than that the\' now possess, and if 
I am right in supposing that the Todas came from Malabar, 
it might follow that they brought their highly developed 
religion with them, and that although certain features of the 
religion ma\- have undergone great der elopment, the general 
result of the long isolation has been to produce degeneration. 
The study of the religion suggests that we have in the Todas 
an example of a people who show us the remnants of a 
higher culture. 

If we could accept the view that the cairns, barrows, and 
cromlechs of the \ilgiri Hills were the work of the ancestors 
of the Todas, we should have at once abundant further 
evidence that the Todas ha\'c degenerated from a higher 
crrlture. M’e should have an example of a people who once 
used, even if they did not make, pottery, showing artistic 
aptitudes of a fairly high order which the\’ ha\-e now entirely 
lost. The Toda now procures his pottery from another race, 
and, so long as this is of the kind prescribed by custom, he is 
wholly indifferent to its msthetic aspect. I doubt if there 
exists anywhere in the world a people so devoid of msthctic 
arts, and if the Xilgiri monuments arc the work of their 
ancestors, the movement backwards in this department (jf life 
must have been very great. 

It is eas_\- t(j see how the Terdas may have lost such arts, 
supposing that they once possessed them. The Toda now 
regards nearly every kind of manual labour as beneath his 
dignity, and if a people showing artistic skill in the adorn- 
ment of the articles they use in cverx'day life should hand 
over the making of these articles to another race, it is fairly 
certain that the artistic side would suffer, and this is 
cspcciall}' likely to happen when the artisans whose serx iccs 
are cmplo}-ed are such people as the Kotas.^ Assuming that 
such a transference took place, it is easy to understand the 
complete disa[)pearance of art even higher than that which 
the contents of the monuments show. 

The use of the bow and arrow and the club in ceremonial 

^ The will lioh] etjvi.ilh well jflJic Tn.Ias iii ilicir [hcvhhis iimuK hail 

been at oii>l"inc(l ii' ptneure ihcir pnltciy tinm oilicis, Init luul when lhc\ reached 
the Nilgin-' Id rely -solely on the Kouu for help in thi-s direction. 
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furnishes us with another example of material objects which 
have wholly disappeared from the acti\'e life of the Todas, and 
here again it is easy to see whj' the disappearance has taken 
place, for on the Xilgiris the Todas have had no enemies, either 
human or feral. This disuse of weapons has indeed soobr ious 
an explanation that it cannot be treated as an instance of 
degeneration ; and while the origin of the cairns remains 
doubtful, the only evidence of degeneration of culture is 
shown by the religion ; and though it seems to me that 
the er'idcnce here, especially' that derived from the nature 
of the prayers, is conclusive, it may not be so regarded 
by all. 

In the preceding lines I have put forward for consideration 
the tentative hypothesis that the Todas may furnish us with 
an example of a people who once have pu.ssessed a higher 
culture of which some features have undergone degeneration. 
If we combine this hypothesis with that ad\'anced earlier, that 
the Todas came from Malabar, we may suppose that the 
Todas brought the higher culture with them from this district, 
and if this were so, the original culture of the Todas may have- 
been on much, the same general level as that of the df)minant 
castes of Malabar at the jjresent day. On this hyjiothcsis, it 
seems to me most likely that in their new home the religion 
of the Todas underwent a very special de\ elopment, its ritual 
coming to centre more and more round the buffalo, because 
in their very simple environment this was the most accessible- 
object of veneration I think there is little doubt that the 
extraordinary development of the ritual of the dairy must 
have taken place since the Todas have been on the Nilgiris ; 
and, as I have already pointed out, it seems to me most prob- 
able that the degeneration of the religion has been largely- a 
consequence of the extreme development of this ritual aspect 
of their religion. 

If we reject the view- that the Todas are representatives of 
one or more of the castes of M;dabar whose institutions have- 
in some ways degenerated during a long period i_if isolation, 
the most likely- alternative view- is that the Todas are one of 
the hill tribes of the W'estern Ghats who have de\ elo[je(l a 
higher culture than the rest in the very- favourable environ- 
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inent provided by the Xil_Ljiri plateau. I have already referred 
to the resemblance between certain T(jda customs and those 
of one such tribe, the Hill Arrians, who live in the hills in 
Travanccire and on the Travancore-Cochin boundary These 
people are fair, abimt five feet .six inches in height, and 
frequent!}- have aquiline noses. They inherit in the male 
line, and have an early marriage ceremony, followed by another 
in which cloths are presented to the bridegroom. After child- 
birth the woman lives in a shed for sixteen days. They bury 
their dead, the earth being ting with the cerennjn}- to which I 
have alread}- alluded, ^ and th(:iugh we are nc it told that a 
cloth is laid on the corpse at the funeral ceremoi-iies, Fawcett- 
rec(jrds the fact that a cloth is placed on the grave. There 
are thus se\-eral points of resemblance between their customs 
and thtjse of the Todas, and this resemblance extends in s(jme 
measure to the ph}-sical ap[)earance and suggests, not onl\- 
that the\- and the Torlas have been influenced b\- the same 
culture, but even that they are people of the same race. W'e 
are here, however, plunged almost entirely in the region of 
conjecture, and we must wait for further information before 
we consider whether such tribes as the Hill .Arrians are 
representatives of the same race as the Todas, both having- 
been driven from the plains of Malabar into their mountain 
fastnesses, or whether the Todas and .Arrians arc two hill 
tribes of similar descent who have each been influenced by 
IMalabar, of whom the Todas have atlvanced more in culture, 
owing to their exceptional!}- favourable environment on the 
Xilgiri plateau. 

The whole of this last chapter is, I am afraid, open to the 
charge of being highl\- conjectural. It has, however, seemetl 
to me desirable to raise some of the problems suggested b}- 
the e.xistence of the Todas. In the settlement of these 
problems much further research is necessary, and I have 
somewhat reluctantl}- dealt so largely with the conjectural 
to[)ics of the chapter, because the}- seem t(j point clearl}- to 
two lines of research in w-hich further work is necessary. 
One is the arch.eolog}- of the Xilgiris, which would, 1 believe, 
now- well repay further investigation ; the other is a detailed 

’ Slc p. 40:!. - I.cc 'it 
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inquiry into the more popular customs of Malabar and 
especially of its less known peoples, such as the Hill Arrians, 
of whom I have just written. It is in the hope that further 
interest may be awakened in these lines of inquiry that I 
have devoted so much space to the hypotheses and surmises 
of this final chapter. 

If further research should show that the Todas are derived 
from ancient races of Malabar, it is possible that the e.xistence 
of this strange people maj' help to illuminate the many 
dark places which e.xist in our knowledge of the connexion 
between the Aryan and Dravidian cultures. It is even 
possible that the Todas may give us a glimpse of \\hat the 
culture of Malabar may have been before the introduction of 
Brahmanism, a culture from which man)’ features would have 
disappeared, while others would have undergone special 
development ; and, if this were the case, the complex dairy 
ritual of the Todas would be the most striking instance of 
the development, a development, however, carr)'ing with it the 
germs of that degeneration from which the Toda religion 
now seems to be suffering. 



APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I 

I give here a translation of two extracts from I’ortugucse 
manuscripts preserved in the Britisli Museum. The original 
spelling of the names of places and persons has been pre- 
served and I ha\'e added some notes. I am indebted for the 
translation t(; Miss .\. de Alberti. 

The Mission of Todramala} — I'his new mission of Todramala 
belongs to the college of Vaipicotta, and it seems necessary to 
give your Rev. an account thereof tiuit you may be informed of 
what has been discovered, as well as of what still remains to be done. 
Vague rumours had reached the I^ord Bishop Dom Frco. Ros that 
in the interior of tliis Malabar, among .some mountains, there 
dwelt a race of men descended from the ancient Christians of .S. 
Thomas ; in order to discover and open the way to them he sent 
from our seminary a Cassanar - and a Chama.s, which means a priest 
and a deacon, who after travelling for more than fifty miles reached 
the summit of the mountain of Todramala. Here they came upon 
a race which ai)peared, in accordance with the rumour, to be of 
those who were driven from the territory of S. 'I'liome by the many 
wars in former times and scattered through these parts. They did 
not call it by that name, however, but pointing in the direction 
of S. Thomas, thev said that certain men came thence, some of 
whom settled in those mountains, and others went further down, of 
whom they knew nothing. The Cassamar thereupon took occasion 
to ingratiate himself with them, .saving that those who settled lower 

’ Adil. M.S. 9S53, i.je 464 5. M's. 25-26 \i)l. [Tr.iiislui. .Ip, 

- (ti (.'altanai, a native priest of the Syii.tn Church 
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clown Wore his ancestors, and therefore they were all of one race, and 
they had come solely to visit them as their brethren and relations. 
This moved them to such love and pity that men, women, and 
children embraced and welcomed them with tears. They found no 
trace of Christianity in them : they had neither crosses nor books, 
though they said they had some once, but they were lost as those 
who could read had died out. They have no pagoda worship nor 
pagan ceremonies. On being questioned concerning their god they 
spoke of a bird, a father, and a son, from which it may be presumed 
that they had some notion of the Blessed Trinity. They rejoiced 
to hear of the creation of_the world and other discounses which the 
Cassamar and the Chamas held with them : and they were very 
eager that they should remain with them a long while, but they could 
not do so, as their guide was very pressing that they should return. 
They are a somewhat white-skinned race and tall of stature ; they grow 
long beards and wear their hair after the ancient Portuguese fashion, 
bushy on the head and falling on the shoulders behind. They have 
necessaries in abundance, namely, rice, some wheat, vegetables, 
and meat in great variety, both fowls and wild game : i.iuantities of 
cattle, and so much milk that they cannot use it all and give it to the 
very cattle to drink. Many other things were related of their 
customs which I leave until more is known of them. Ui)on this 
information the Father Vice- Provincial, at the instance of the Bishop, 
resolved to send thither a priest well acquainted with the Malabar 
tongue, and therefore he cermmissioned the father who was going to 
the residence of Calicut to inquire the easiest road and best season 
for this mission. He found that it was much nearer Calicut through 
the territory of the Samorim, and that the best time was the month 
of January, when, by the help of Cod, a father will set out with 
several Cassamars, and of what occurs your Rev. will be informed 
next year. 

The Mission of Todamala } — Last year your Re\'. received a brief 
account of a new mission destined for Todamala to a certain race 
dwelling in the interior of this country of Malabar, among rugged 
mountains, at a di.stance of fifty leagues or thereabouts. These 
were supposed to be descendants of the Christians of .S. Thomas who 
had somehow drifted to those parts. Though last year the Bishop 
of Angaraale, Dom Freo. Ros, sent a priest belonging to the Christians 
' AUtt. MS. 9^53, P* 479- 40 vol. [Tiansl.xtiun]. 
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of S. Thomas, accompanied by a deacon and a good guide, to explore 
the land and aeaiuire information concerning this race, they did not 
bring back such full and certain intelligence as was desired. There- 
fore the Lord Bishop asked our Vice-Provincial to send one of our 
fathers, and the choice fell upon Father Vacomo Feiiicio,^ who has 
known the people of Malabar for many years and is well acejuainted 
with their language. The father set out from Calicut, where he 
resides, and whence the road is easiest, and with the assistance of good 
guides reached the desired destination, though at the cost of gieat 
labour and risk. Having acquired ample information, he returned 
to Calicut from Thodomala, and on his arrival wrote a letter to the 
Vice-Provincial, dated the ist of Ajiril, 1603, giving him an account 
of his discoveries, of which the following is a copy— 

Copy of a letter from F.vriiitR V.tcoMt: F'lxicio to the 
PROVl.X'CI.tL OF C.tLICUT, \St of April, 1603 

d'hanks be to God, I am returned from Todamaki, though with 
great labour and little .satisfaction, for I did not find there what we 
hoped and were led to expect. And as the prosecution or abandon- 
ment of this mission depends upon it, I think it necessary to give you 
here a detailed account of all I discovered and endured. The road 
by Chart! being impracticable on account of the wars which had 
broken out among the people, I was obliged to go by Manarechatem, 
and this was providential for u.s, it being the road taken by the 
Cacenar whom the bishop sent last year. It is thirteen leagues from 
the shore of 'I'anor. .So far the way was safe and easy, this being the 
territory of the .Samorim, and in every village we met peo[)le who 
knew our Christian Errari,^ the nephew of the Samoiim, who 
acconqianied me. I was very glad of his compan_\’, because he 
offered it himself, and because he could speak Canara, the language 
of the Badegas, neighbours of the Todares. Before we reached 
Mararachate we had an inteiview with the chief luler of the Samorim, 
who lives within two leagues. I gave him a palm-leaf from Carnor, 
chief luler of the Samorim, in which he bade him give me the men 
and assistance necessary for my journey to Todamala, and to go w ith 
me himself if necessary. The ruler welcomed us with many 

' In the ti.in'latiuii gi\cn by ^\'lliteholNe the n.uiie of lliB [)l'ie^t i, given .1- 
i'ci rciKi. 

- A incmbci of the Kirari oi cuwIiL-id Cviste. 
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compliments, but as regards the journey he made many difficulties, 
and not only he, but many others of that place said that the way was 
very long and full of wild and rugged mountains : that there were 
elephants and tigers, that it was very cold up there, and finally that 
there was a risk that some of us would die. The ruler wished to 
send two Naires, who knew the way, with me, but they would not go 
for fear of falling sick, even though I would have paid them well. 
Finding that they made so many difficulties I pressed the Errari to 
return to Calicut with his people, as it was feared that they would 
fall sick upon the way, and I would go to Ivlanaracathe and there 
provide myself with a guide and escort. This touched the Errari 
upon a point of honour, and he bade me not to speak of such a thing, 
for he was re.solved to go, and his Naires had all bound themselves 
by an oath to go likewise. The Errari had with him a Varser,i which 
is little less than a Brahmin, and he .said to me, Father, if I die on 
the road, bur}- me where you will ; it is of no consequence. ' I asked 
another young Naire if he wished to go, and he replied, ‘‘I \\ill 
accompany your Reverence while I have breath.” Upon this we took 
leave of the ruler and went to Manarecathe, where we found the very 
chatim who went with the Caccnar : however, the Errari thought it 
best to take another more trustworthy, who had relatives in the 
country. Flere we were told that it was six Canara leagues to 
Todamala, which is twelve Malabar leagues, and that it would take 
two days and a half to get there. Everyone provided himself with 
clothes against the cold of Todamala, and with provisions for the 
journey ; also with pots which the Naires carried on their heads, not 
for want of coolies, but because the Naires and Brahmins will not 
allow those of a different caste to touch the pots in which they cook 
their rice. The arras were left behind that the natives might not 
suppose that the people of Malabar had come to fight with them. 
Thus we set out cheerfully, and the first day, as we could not reach a 
village before night, we dined, and started between eight and nine 
in the morning, and marched quickly until evening that we might not 
be benighted in the thicket, for fear of the elephants, and > et our 
guide said we had only travelled two Canara leagues. That day we 
crossed a sandy mountain. 

The second day we wished to start at dawn, but we met fifteen or 
sixteen men of that village coming by the road we were to pursue, 
all armed, and they told us that there were three elephants in the 

* ? Vaishja. 
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way, so we waited until nine o’clock and in the meantime the 
elephants sought their pasture. This second day we supped at the 
foot of a very high mountain over which our road lay, and as there 
was no village and there were elephants about, after supper we 
climbed part of the mountain and slept there. After midnight we 
climbed nearly all the rest of the mountain by moonlight, with gieat 
labour and fatigue. On reaching the summit other great mountains 
appeared, and others beyond them, at which we were all astounded, 
for some of them were so steep that we were obliged to descend in a 
sitting posture. When the Errari found himself on these mountains, 
he said that God was punishing him for his sins, and that going up 
and down such mountains would shoiteii their lives by ten years. 
The chatim, our guide, looking down from a mountain, said that 
merely looking down dazzled his eyes, and so said the Xaires on 
other occasions in similar circum.stances. lJut I could not restrain 
my laughter, and began singing hymns in Malabar against pagodas, 
whereu[)on the others laughed too, and joined in the hymns. It was 
now noon, and we had still another mountain to climb before reach- 
ing the village of the lladagas, uciglibours of the Thodares, but we 
Were so tired that we could go no further. ^Ve wished to dine, and 
there was very good cold water flowing from a mountain, but we had 
no fire. The Errari offered to go up with the Ilrahniin and to send 
us down a light. I would not suffer him to take so much trouble, 
nor was it necessary, for the chatim, our guide, struck fire from two 
twigs, and thereupon everyone .sat down to rest, cooking his rice 
meanwhile. Wlien we had rested we climbed the mountain and 
reached the village of the Badegas. It is a village of 150 to coo 
souls, called Meleiintao.^ The Cacenar is re[iorted to have visited it. 
Here we found the chief of the Todeos and spoke with him. He 
promised to go and as.semble the rest, that we might speak to them. 
In this village they have fowls, cows, goats, rice, lentils, mustard 
seed, garlick, and honey. They brought me some wheat in the husk, 
which was very difficult to remove, and therefore it seemed to me 
more like barley or some other grain than wheat. The Badagos are 
like the Malabars, and they say there are two other villages like this 
in these mountains, four, five, and six leagues distant from each 
other. These trade with the Thodares and sell them rice, buying 
buffalo butter from them, which they carry to Manaracathe for sale. 
The next day I wished to discourse to these Badagas concerning our 

‘ Whitehuuse suggests lIi.U this is Mclui. 
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law. I showed them the pictures of Our Lady of St. Luke, telling 
them that the child was God, who became man to teach us his law 
and save us. I showed them a gilt Bible and told them that it was 
the hook of our law, and as they all surrounded me, I went up into 
a high place and the Errari with me. I spoke i?i Malabar and 
the Errari interpreted in Canara, which is their language. A Badaga 
who understood Malabar could not contain himself, but came up to 
where I was and spoke to me in Topas.' Then I taught him that the 
law given to us by the God made man was contained in ten com- 
mandments, &c., and they all rejoiced at the ten commandments 
and their explanation. Only at the sixth - commandment the Topas 
Badaga represented to me that the Malabars also had many wives. 

I told him that this law was not the law of the Malabars, but of God, 
and that they did wrong in having many wives, wheieiipon he was 
satisfied. Finally I told him that I had not come to teach the 
Thodares only, but them also if they would accept this law. They 
replied that the law was very good, but they did not dare adopt it, 
neither could I live in the.se barren mountains, &c. I make no 
doubt that if a priest were there they would all be converted. While 
I was in this village of Melentad the priest of the Thodares came 
thither, but he remained outside the village, for he may nut touch a 
woman. I went to see him and found him seated on the ground 
with seven or eiglit others seated near him. He was a huge man, 
well proportioned, with a long beard and hair like a Nazarene falling 
on his shoulders, the front hair drawn back over hi.s head, leaving 
his forehead uncovered. His dress was a shawl from the waist to 
the knees, and the rest of his body was naked : he held a sickle in 
his hand. AVhen I had come up to him and sat down, he asked me 
how I was ; I replied that I was well anel all the better for meeting 
him, for it proved to me that God was my guide, since I had come 
from so for to see the Thodares and immediately met with their chief. 
He asked the purpose of my coming. I replied that I had come 
to see the Thodares, having heard that we were of the same race 
and laws, and that last year one of our jjcople visited them and gave 
us a very good account of them. I asked him if they knew from 
whom they were descended. He .said no, and thereupon would 
have taken leave of us. Then I said that it was not right to wish to 
leave us so soon, since we had come so for solely to visit them, and 

’ I (In not know the meaning of this, ftne r.istc of the Ikid.ig.is is c.illcd 
Tor)a. - yL'Ve-nlh ? 
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upon this he remained. Then I inquired of those around who 
he was, and what was his office. They replied that he was called 
Pallem and was like the Relicha Paro amonc; the Malabars. 
llelichaparo i> he who takes care of the pagoda, and sometime:^ the 
devil enters into him, and he trembles and rolls upon the ground, 
and answers questions put to him in the name of the pagoda. 
I asked if the Thodares had pagodas ; they replied that they 
had a live buffalo cow for a pagoda, and they hung a bell round 
its neck, and the Pallem oflered it milk every day, and then let 
it loose in the fields to graze with the rest. And every month or 
thereabouts, the Pallem seizes the buffalo by the horns and trembles, 
saying that the buffalo bids them change the pasture, and thereupon 
they change their place and pasture. Py the milk and butter of this 
buffalo and that of its children and grandchildren, which already 
reach 120, this Pallem is maintained. On this mountain where 
I was there were too Thodares, Oand they had three pallems between 
them, each having liis buffalo for a [lagoda. t\'hen the buffalo dies 
the Thodares assemble, choose oue of the.se hundred, tie the bell 
round its neck, and it becomes a pagoda. Besides the buffalo they 
have 300 pagodas to whom they also make offerings of milk. I 
asked him why he carried the sickle in his hand, and he replied that 
( lod commanded him to carry no other arm or .stick but only that sickle. 
He Used it to scratch his head, which was swarming with lice, and they 
could be seen crawling among his hair. I asked if he was married ; he 
answered that he and his younger brother were married to the same 
woman, but as he might not touch a woman in thehou.se she always 
lived with his brother, but he Sent for her into the bush every week 
or so, when it was a fine day. And when lie liked he sent for any of 
the wives of the Thodares whom lie chose, and the husbands 
allowed it so long as he paid them. I asked if they had books and 
he said no ; none of them can read or wiite. He also told me that 
they had a father whom Hod took up to heaven, body and soul, and 
the buffaloes looked up to heaven after him, and that was why they 
made offerings to the buffaloes. At last I gave him one of the 
looking-glasses from (Ailicut, with which he was very pleased and said 
he would give it to his wife. Then I took leave of him, after show- 
ing him the pictures and Bible, at which he wondered. Besides this 
pallem they have another whom they call Ferral,- who is present 

^ I’y the c>»ntcM this should be lOO Imfililo cuw^. 
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when they give the buffaloes salt water, and he trembles, bidding 
them give them drink, and they will give much milk, and grow fat, 
and give butter in plenty, &c. 

The next day we went to visit the villages of the Thodares. AVe 
climbed quite half a league above this village, and on reaching 
the summit nothing was visible on every side but mountains and 
valleys ; all was desert without a single fruit or forest tree, excepting 
in an occasional damp place where there were a few forest trees. 
There are no palm trees or jacks in all these mountains, nor any 
fruit trees, as I have said. As we traversed these mountains and 
valleys, every now and then we saw a herd of buffaloes in the 
distance with a Thodar or two guarding them. In this way we met 
four or five Thodares and sent them to fetch the rest. As no 
women were visible, I promised one a looking-glass if he would 
go and fetch them. He hastened away up a mountain and brought 
back four women, who remained at a distance through timidity and 
would not join the rest. I sent them word that they must approach 
if they wanted looking-glasses, and then they came up. .After this 
we went on for another half a league or more and came upon 
two Thodar huts at the foot of a mountain. They were like a large 
barrel half buried in the ground, or like a covered bier. They were 
nine spans in leiigtli and the .same in breadth ; and six spans in the 
highest part. The hoops of the barrel were of thick reeds like 
Indian cane, bent into a hoop with both ends fixed in the ground. 
Pieces of wood from the bush were laid across these reeds and 
covered with gras^. The front was made of stakes set on end, like 
organ pipes, with no other filling whatever. The door was a span 
and four inches wide, and two spans and an inch high, so that the 
Errari and myself could scarcely enter, and inside we had to kneel. 
There were two beds with grass mattresses on each side, and a small 
pit in the middle of the hut which was the firei)lace. There was 
a little window on one side, a finger’s length high and a span wide. 
Beside these houses was a pen for buffaloes, and close by another 
little house where they make the butter. 'I'hey said the other 
houses were half a league distant from each other. 'I'hirty or forty 
Thodares assembled ; the*y are clothed in a large sheet with no 
other covering but a small loincloth four or five fingers wide. Their 
arms are long sticks smeared with butter ; when new they look 
like strips of white paper at a distance, but they cure them and they 
turn black. They wear long beards, and rather long hair, but not so 
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long as the Pallem. It was two months since I had shaved or 
cut my hair, so that I looked like one of them, and they did 
not wonder at me as they did at the Cacenar, who went there 
with no hair or beard, d’hey never shave except when one of them 
dies. At a death they kill half of the dead man's buffaloes, and 
the other half goes to his heirs. If he has no buffaloes each person 
gives one, and half of them are killed and the rest are left. They 
burn the dead body, but it must be wrapped in a veil of pure 
silk, which they call a toda-pata, worth five or six fanams : and if this 
is lacking they must wait for it, though it be for a year. In the 
meantime, in order to preserve the body they open it at the loins, 
take out the entrails, and cut off the occiput ; then they place it 
in an arbour and dry it in the smoke. Two brothers marry the 
same woman ; she lives with the eldest at night, and with the 
youngest by day. Others have two or three wives. They do not 
eat fowls, cow’s flesh, nor goat, and so they breed none of these. 
They do not eat buffalo’s flesh, but only wild boar and venison. 
They eat no salt. They have no crops of any kind, and no 
occupation but the breeding of buffaloes, on whose milk and butter 
they live. They have no vassals, as was reported : on the contrary, 
they are subject and pay tiibute to the Badega chiefs. When 
they eat they hold the rice in their left hand, take a lum]3 of butter 
in the right, mix it with the rice, and so eat it when their meal 
is fini.shed they rub their hands together and wipe them on their 
hair, and so they all smell of butter. In colour they resemble 
the Malabars, some whiter and some darker ; they are generally 
moderately tall. Their ears are pierced or bored, not long like 
those of the Malabars, and some wear a silver circle in them like 
a ring. They wear black threads round their necks, and some 
have a large silver bead like a pater-noster in front. I had a skein 
of black thread in my pocket and drew it out ; a Thodar seeing 
it begged it of me earnestly two or three times. I told him that 
I must give it to the women, and I divided it in four and gave 
it to the four women above mentioned, and I gave them a looking- 
glass each, with which they were very delighted. The women 
wear nothing but a long sheet like the men : they wrap it round 
them, throwing the right end over the left shoulder, and so cover 
themselves, d’heir hair hangs loose, but their faces are uncovered. 
I said that the women lower down wore bracelets, chains, and 
jewels on their arras and necks, and in their ears, and thereupon one 
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of them uncovered her arm, on which she wore four large well-made 
copper bracelets. The sheet worn by both men and women is 
so filthy that it looks as if it would not burn if you put it on 
the fire, and if water were thrown on it, it would not penetrate. 
The men look after the house, cook the rice, do the milking, make 
the butter, and mind the buffaloes. The women do nothing but 
pound the rice, and sometimes mind the buffaloes in the absence of 
their husbands. In speaking with the Pallem I asked him whether 
he or his wife cooked the rice ; he replied that it was a great 
disgrace among them to allow the wife to cook the rice. The 
Thodares being thus assembled, I told them that, hearing that 
we were of the same race and law, I had come to vi^it them, 
and as I knew they had neither priest, book, nor law, I being 
a priest had come to teach them. I asked if they were glad to 
have me with them, and they replied that they rejoiced greatly 
at it. I asked if they would follow all my instructions, and they 
said they would. Then I asked if they would leave off adoring the 
buffalo and the 300 pagodas. 'I'hey re[>lied that they feared the 
buffaloes and pagodas would do them some harm, I said I would 
be answerable for it, and that I had more power than the pagodas. 
Then they said that if I would defend them they would willingly 
leave off adoring them. I asked if they would give up the custom 
of two brothers marrying one woman, and they said they would. I 
asked if they thought it right to give their wives to the Pallem ; an 
old man replied, “ If it is the command of God, what can we do? 
After this they asked me of their own accord to show them the 
pictures and the book ; I did so, and they paid homage to them with 
great rejoii.ing. I also gave them a looking-glass each, and after 
discoursing and conversing with them for some time I asked them 
to gi^-e me two children to take away with me : the}- excused 
themselves, sa}ing that they could not do so just then. I asked 
from whence they were descended, and one replied that he had 
heard that they came from the East, and some remained there while 
some settled lower down. They were amazed at seeing white men, 
and asked me to uncover my arms for them to look at. 'I'hey were 
delighted with the Errari’s red tunic and gold buttons, and velvet 
cap with the gold braid. 

At last I took leave of them, promising to return at some time 
during the year and remain with them longer. It did not seem to 
me necessary to delay any longer, nor to lay any foundation of our 
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faith, I do not think tliat the present is a suitable time for 
the Company to undertake such out-of-the-way enterprises, since 
it cannot attend to others of greater importance which are close 
at hand, for want of worker-.. The Thodares only number a 
thousand, and these are scattered about four mountains, two 
belonging to the Malabar, where there are 300. I went to one 
of these which belongs to the Samorim, another belonging to 
tile Xaique, where there are another 300, or a little over : and 
another belonging to another king, near Charti, where there are 
another 300 or rather more ; the whole distance being eight Canara 
leagues, which are si.vtcen in Malabar. And tliey live scattered 
about — every month or thereabouts they move their village. The 
whole district is uninhabited desert. The winds and climate are 
very cold ; the water is excellent, but icy cold ; it flows down from 
the mountains : it cannot be drunk at a draught because of the cold. 
One is obliged to pause, and after drinking one has to wait awhile 
for the gums and teeth to get warm, 'fhe journey there and back is 
very laborious and can only be undertaken in January and kebruary. 
From ^ilanarcate upwards it is impossible to travel in a litter. On 
the return journey I was very fatigued and asked if it were possible 
to lind men to carry me. I was told that there were plenty of men, but 
that it was impossible to be carried over these mountains, where one 
person alone could only climb up and down with great difficulty, 
besides this, the Errari and all the rest were very pressing that 
I should return before any of us fell ill; the Errari said he was him- 
self indisposed, as well as some of the others. I'hcv could not tell 
me anything concerning the blessed Trinity. I asked them why 
they wore their hair loose, and a badaga re[)lied that in the time of 
Charam[)arimatei they killed the father of the Thodares, and they 
asked, “Who killed our father?'" and they answered that God killed 
him: whereupon they unbound their hair and said, “Never will we 
bind up our hair again until we have killed God, in revenge for our 
father [and] for the broken pots." On the return journey the Badegas 
showed us a shorter and less difficult road, which took us two days 
and a half, but -.aved going up and down the last stee[) mountains. 
However, there was no lack of mountains to climb, but they were 
not so difficult, though the first day we climbed down one which was 
very high and steep. We numbered fourteen with the guides. 
There was a badega village at the foot of the mountain, and seeing 
us they took us for a hostile band and fled into the bush. Our 
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guides called to them not to fly, for we were men of peace who had 
been to visit the Thodares, whereupon they returned, and coming 
down we found them armed with their little lances, but we saw the 
women and children still hidden in the bush. A little further on we 
came upon four or five more houses ; the.se people also fled into the 
bush, the women carrying the children on their backs. The second 
day we slept in the bush two leagues from Manarecate. There were 
tigers and elephants about, but God preserved us and we all reached 
Calicut in safety, thanks be to Our Lord. Several afterwards fell sick, 
however, among whom was the Variel, who is still suffering. iMay 
God restore him, for he has promised me to become a Christian, and 
has already broken his own law as regards food, See. 
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List of Toda Villages (not including ti mad) 


Village. 

Clan. 

Badaga name. 

Rcnui) ks. 

Akirbikodri 

Nidrsi 

Taranadinand 

male funeral place. 

Arpar 

l‘am 



Arsi 

Kuudr 

Anekkalmand 


Artol 

Taradr 

Arclaluiand 


Atimad 

Taradr 

Karadikottuniand 


Kirgudr 

Nudrs 

Kerkuduniand 


l{r{)arr>kudr 

Piedr 

VcppakuduiiKind 


idrUd 

Kuudr 

Ldaltalinand 


Inikitj 

l*aai 

PeUiuuand 


Isharadr 

Kars 

Kadiinand 


ludi 

Kuudidoni 


male funeral place. 

Ivigar 

Kuudr 

Kokidaniand 

in ruins. 

Kaln'idri 

Pan 

Tebhekiiduniand 

male funeial place. 

Kdkhudri 

Mdgars 

Kaggoduiiiand 


Kalmathi 

Kars 

Kalniactiman«l 

in mins ten \cars. 

Kalmad 

Kars 

Kulamand 

in ruins. 

Kanndra 

Kanddrs 

Dcvarinand 

etiulmad. 

Kapthdii 

Kcadr 

Kiinnapcinand 

in ruins. 

Karaio 

Keradr 



Karia 

Kuudr 

Kariyamand 


Kdrs 

Kars 

Kan<laliuand 

e/ndmad. 

Kai^h 

Kar>h 



Kashtkodr 

Kuudr 

Katiikadumand 

unoccupied. 

Katcrk 

Kddrs 

Kaitarkeinand 


Katikar 

Kh ddrdoni 

Kodanadiuund 


Katul 

Melgar'5 


in mins. 

Kavather 

Nidrsi 

Kabaileraimand 


Kavidi 

Piedr 


in the Wainad. 

Keddr 

Keadr 

Karrikaduniand 

etiidmad. 

Kebdr 

Nidrd 


female funeral place. 

Keddr 

Nddrs 

Kangatarmand 

in mins. 

Keirod 

Kuudr 

Keradamand 

[place. 

Kerddr 

Keradr 

Kannagiinand 

elndmad, also male funeral 

Keikdrs 

Taradr 

Kariakalinand 


Ke^hkar 

Kanudrs 
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r,!/a’e. 


Badagti name. 


Kcshker 

Kars 

Kakei inland 

also callc-d Minikimaml. 

Ivitlmad 

Kidinad 



Kirvis 

Melgars 



Kiiulr 

Kiuidr 

Kcngodumand 

'si.ilinuh.U 

Kiush 

ricdr 

Karimuliiiiand 


Kodrcrs 

Vicdr 

Ilmlamand 


Koeri, 

Keradr 

Kokiinalmand 

in ruins. 

Kozhbcr 

Kuudr 

Kabubiramand 

disused. 

Kuzhtudi 

Nodrs 



Kudiniad 

Taiadr 

Kuliinand 


Kudddrs 

N ddrs 

Kuinbiitukkimand 


Kiidradr 

Keadr 

Kudukkadumand 


KtulrinAs 

Taradr 

Kudinialmand 

kalobnad. 

Kudriuikhum 

Nodr^s 

Kudinagamand 


Kagwuln 

Kuudr 


disused. 

Kuirsi 

Pan 

Kolimand 


Kulikal 

K\sddrdoni 

Kolikkalmand 

ill luiiis. 

Kuikddri 

Nudrs 

Kolakkadumand 

in ruins. 

Kiilmud 

I\ar:5 

Malaividumand 

female funeral place. 

Ku!thi:)iili 

Nddrs 


female funeral place. 

Kurkalimit 

Kuudr 


female fimeial place. 

Kiii'vds 

Xddls 

Kuriulamand 


Kiisharf 

Kusharf 


ctuduiad. 

Kuuili 

Piedr 

Anaikundukuiimand 

(? Koudi}. 

Kuiidr 

Kuudr 

KundakiHlumand 

i:ti(dinad. 

JCuzhu 

Kars 

KundituIiJiand 


Kuzliu 

Kanddrs 


near Kanddrs : disused. 

Kwaradr 

Keadr 

Kiigadc'dmand 


Kwatkash 

Pam 

Maiunallimand 

female funeral place. 

K^\ irg 

Kuudr 

Koranguniand 


Kwi'idrduni 

Kwndrdoni 

Kodudonncmand 

t.ludinad. 

Maduni 

Pedrkars 



Madsii 

Pam 

Manjaihalmand 


Madsu 

Kuudr 


disused. 

MarMicrs 

Pam 



Mc-lgira 

Mclgars 

Manjakkalniand 

tliidmaa. 

ilclkddr 

Kuudr 

Mekkodumaiid 


Mchir 

Pcdrkars 

Madidi} iirmand 


]Mcrk\s atlrvallli Kanudrs 



Meruln 

Piedr 


male funeral place. 

Mirzuti 

Melgars 


male funeral place. 

Mu'tni 

Kuudr 

Marlimand 

Molkush 

Kuudr 

Malkudmand 


Mumanulhi 

Piedr 


female funeral place. 

Mulorh 

Nddrs 


funeral place for buvs. 

Muthiikibr 

Kuudr 


disused. 

Nasniiddr 

Kar^i 

(Aganadmand) 


Xal0i:3 

Pan 

Xaianeiiiuand 


Nodrdol 

Taradr 

Kilmand 

in ruins. 
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C/d/l. 

/nida^a name. 

A\'m a 

Nclkush 

Xndrs 

Ncykadiiiund 

in ruins. 


X.'.<lr-> 

Xci i^ulimand 


Nc-rnyudr 

Kuiulr 


disuscil. 

Ncr-'Vcin 

K woihtloni 

Xcivemumand 

in rums. 

\cr^\ cm 

XldlM 

Xadum.ind 

in luiiis. 

Xcshkw i'kIi 

Kcadr 

X'cihkndumainl 


Niai 4 

Xidr^i 

Xidmuind 

Ltiidniad. 

XirkaLji 

Kiuidi 

Xiikachimand 


Xirsht 

Picdt 



Xirsk 

Pam 


female funeial place. 

X-'kIi mail 

’Paradi 

Xadumand 


XM.lm 

Xddt. 

Muttanadnuind 

t'lud-nad. 

Xmigar''! 

Kai-> 

Ketuunnand 

in ruins ('■’ l;cl'>nged lu Piedi). 

Xuln 


Xcuj^uUmand 

6tlr 

X-'.dr^ 

.Vgan.ulmand 


Ors 

Taiadr 

AkukinUlnuind 


1 Cl legal 

-Melgars 

K«.»ltapulman<l 

also called Kutapid. see p. 664. 

Pakhalkuilr 

Kai^ 

PaL^alkodunuuul 


ralincrs 

Kuudr 



Pam 

I'.im 


in udiis. 

I'amaiknl 

Picdr 


female funeral place. 

Pan 

l-an 

Onnamand 

il!tdihad\ ofiLii called ‘‘One 




mand. ' 

Pannuui 

Xidi-i 

]l.inalimand 


Parzkadi 

Xidr 4 


in ruins. 

Palluuli 

Xddi. 

Pii'ldanki'damaml 


Paihmar> 

l\xn 

Pcuumand 


Pcilrkai. 

iVdikai. 

Pcdakalinand 

tin,!!, Ida'. 

PcLjaisi 

Kcradr 

Aiiumand 

in ruin.s. 

PcIN UI ^ 

J\ uudi 



I’ckhdilr 

Keadl 

O'-amand 

*' new mand.' 

Pclclku Ul 

K.u-. 

Allaknraimand 



Pan 

\'Liai^nmanfl 

/:d!o!maii. 

Pel I luhi ' 

Xddr. 

1 ViiliUalmaiid 

'Cl p. i)4.S. 

l’c'*hkima'l 

IVdikai^ 


female funcial place. 

Pi \M 

Tai.idr 

Pc\arniand 

in luiiis. 

Pidali 

X'ulrsi 

Pcndiuiniand 


I’icdr 

1 'Icdi 

Waraj^udumand 

f 'u :mud. 

Piilih 

Kuudr 


nude tunmal place, iicai Knudr. 

i'lnensai' 

X..di> 

Pinnapulamaiid 

m lunt'. 

i’lT'slUl 

X/.li, 

Paj^^iilaniainl 


Pii>u-<h 

Kiiudi 

Jkllaiijdxaduiiiaiid 



Kanddi' 

Ikkkajntiniand 


1 ’i >' l/k\\ ai 

Kai >. 

X’aii^Lilimaud 

"1 l‘u/hk\Nai. 

Piiln 

Kii'-haif 

I’aL^uhinand 


I’l imaji 

Pellland 

Kai-s 

in uiins iwcniy }cais: iK-ar 




1 ’eklkw in . 

P« 

Pedrk.ti-' 



IV.di 


( >niKkiidmia!id 
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Clan. 

Badai^a na/Ht. 

Bt/narki . 

Poti 

Piedr 

Pattimand 


Putwiili 

Picdr 


disused. 

Piilkw uclr 

Taradr 

Olakkodumand 


IkiUhkuln 

Keradr 

liikkolmand 


Punmiid 

Kwndrdiini 

Banukudumaml 

female funeral [dace. 

PunumikaUini 

Kuudr 


female funeral place. 

Purati 

Nddr^ 

Poilimand 


Puielimokh 

Melgars 


female funeral place. 

Purskudiar 

Pan 

Ponkoiiiyoramand 


Pushtar 

Taradr 

Paltaraimand 


Putamad 

Kuudr 


disused. 

Putol 

Nudr-^ 

Puttalmand 


Pinars 

Kars 

Ammakoraimand 


Puvi 

Pam 

I’udiyapalamand 

male funeral place 

Sullar 

Pedikai^ 


male funcial place. 

Sudvaili 

Picdr 


male funeral place in the 
Wainad. 

Taktut 

Pam 


place for small male funerals. 

Taknin 

Kanddrs 


near K^uidtlr". 

Tanuikh 

Kuudr 

Tamogamand 


Taidilr 

Taradi 

Tainaidmand 

chidniad, and male funeral 
place. 

Taiaiclrkirsi 

Kars 

Ka\ajkka<lumand 

male fuucial jilace, uPd 

kalolmad. 

Tarkddr 

Kuudr 

Tcrk« idmand 


Tavatkudr 

Picdr 

Tavatrakoraimand 


Tc-ijinars 

Taradr 

Urutharaimand 


Tudshteiri 

Xodr^ 

'Pal a [.■» a t ] i a ra i m a n d 


Tcidr 

Kii-'harf 

Dcnailmand 


Telgudr 

Taradr 

Tclh jdumand 

kalobnad^ 

Tigdir 

Plcdi 

Tukkaiamand 


Tim 

Pan 


male funeral place ; possibly 
another name of Kabiulri. 

Tuthikeir 

Xddrs 

T egadevai mand 

in rums. 

Tdvalkan 

Keradr 

Tuvaikandimand 


Tudrkwur 

Ku-'harf 

Todakaraimand 


Tulchuvcn 

Pam 


male funei.il [dace. 

Umgas 

Kusharf 

N'emmckalmand 


Ubhadr 

Mclgar^ 

Ka\ainiand 

male and female funeral [>lace. 

WengLidr 

Taradr 

W'liakixiumand 

in ruins. 
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In the following list I give the_ botanical names of the plants or 
kinds of wood used by the Todas in tlielr ordinary life or in their 
ceremonial. I owe these names to the kindness of Mr, 'I’liur^ton 
and Mr. K. Rangachari. 


Anfiiii 

AvK.Iashhi 

Kaf'iidri 

Ki lak ' >r h'l.la'cuiid 

KiiLSir 

hWk/ut'b i 

KiXkLndri 

KdkU'l 

Kdrkikoi 

Ka) nci 'I 

Kdrs 

Kldz 

Kid 

Kn i or Kir^i 
Kudi 
Kdnrs 
Kiirskat 

Kcddiki oi livadiiki 

Kih\^al 

Kivatiiiid 

dMain 

Mclkfi {, i 

J/'r. 

Nark 

Pars (wooilj 
Pan (Ic.wc'') 
hill 

Pdsbr 

PathdiiJiitl 

Palm 

Ptlkkoth! ’i/’iiil 
Pcshlciii/niii 


KuI'IK m<'liULanu» h. 

HolyoU'' Ur. 

Euph'nbia Unthiana, Spicii^^I. 

ko-.-i rA-'Chciiaiiliiaiia, W jinl A. 

I'ra_eK)-'li< a iii;^ia. 

I >ic^va viilultili". Uciilli. 

Ganlnuiia Wall. 

Ma|){»ia foL-iida. Mici'. 

Klianinii" W an.I A. 

Acr>'n)(.liia lauiif'*lia. Ul. 

Eugenia -VnioiUana, Wight. 

Lit-'aca Wigliiiana, Bciuh. and Ilk. f. 
I’lohaldy ( )lca i‘'hu''la. 

Aln.alanlhu^ 1 ). 

Il\<.huC‘>iyIc a^lalica, E. 

Eugenia calophyllifolia. Wight. 

Slrolalanlhc''. ^ ''i*ecie'.. 

Mu'-iiic capitellala, Wall. \.ii. Lun'eokUa. 
I’ulygonum iiule, and Ik chiiien^e. 1.. 

Coiiandrum ^at^vlllil, L. 

Cinnamomiim Wigluii, Vci-"-n, 

I’lper sp. 

Micheha nilagirica. Zenk. 

Andru|.»t)gon ''ChoenaiithiN, L. 

? Sidcrnx}h>n. 

Ucijta})an.iv EcNchLiiauliii, Sn-in 
Elcagnu-’ latilulia, L. 

Dodniiaea vi-'Cnsa. L. 

Sulanum imlicuni, L. 

J’anicuiii iiuliare. Lanik. 

Ruhiis cllipiicu'*, Sin. 

? i’lnllocliLimv', sp. 
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Pohl'Cl 

Pi'i 

Purs 

P'llJllhlU. 

Pttr oi pn! 
Pu-r-ri' 
Td-.nnl 
PlT'd^ 

i' i 
Tih 

Pupa.) ik'it 
Ti7,ri 
'J\\ird>!i^> h 
T'. i or 

IPh 

i 

UdP 


1‘avcli.i I'lcnitlora. T)C. 

Ana|)h<ili> oMon^a, 1>C. 

Ilc\ Wi^htiana, Wall. 

Rl' -.1 i.lcPi'lron arboreum, Sm. an<l ElaL-aq;nus laiifolia. 
Rubiis hi'Niocaipii'', Sni. 

Soplioia oPiiua, Lc'.ch. 

Sinjl'ilanlhcs, ? •specif''. 

Bcrbci'i? aii-^tata. DC. 

Rh-.)(lomyrui^ toinento'.u^. Wight. 

Sliiccio coi\ mbo-^U''. Wall. 

Leuca^ ZL\lanica, l>r., and L. a''pc>a, Sprcngl. 
Siiubilantho. ^ >pecR>. 

Ai\h>^a cantl'.'Uei, W and A. 

1 >1- <'.p\ los ''p. 

Rciln.il'- iicpalcnM', Sj»Kngl. 

-McliO'ina pungent. Wall, and M. Wighiii, rianch. 
(.iiiardinia hctcr"ph}lla DC. 

( )chlandra ^'p. 




GLOSSARY 

Only the more important Toda words used in this book are 
included in the glossary. The words are arranged in alphabetical 
order, neglecting the (quantity or other value of the first \owel. The 
niimbets refer to the pages on which fuller descriptions of the terms 
are given. 

Hall., cur*!, p. 64. 

.1 '>tand in ihc dairy, p. 60. 

(?/. tl.c ik'pn-,11 alici llu' claiifi'\Ui'>n '»f Liinci U'vtd fuMl, pp ^o. 242. 
of iho /' dairy, p. go. 
the world of the dead. p. 30?- 
(VI cldi-i broiht-i, p. 4Sd. 

ivi. anco-MU clothing *if ihi. 'fodas. pp. i<j6. 342, 572. 

Amo. a daily, p. 112 : aNo a ^o<L p. iSS. 
orl'iifiito/ ()\ ihl'ii'uol. a '•acru-d da), p. 407 
liou^c, p. 5S3. 

(ir^aiir. Iniffaloo id' ihc Kwujidoni //, p. 121. 
ab'y///*, a ^alt-^d\in4 ccianiony, j) 175. 

a'^Jikk'tii pi nil . a footl on ot.'icni"niaI occa'^ion^, jj 5'^^' 

(itir. buffaloes of the Ndjrs //, p. 112. 
iU' (drv?), uu'lher. p. 4S5. 

dZiirdni, ihe ciicle of sIoiks in which ihe ashes aic buric<l al a funeral, pp. 337, 

379 - 

Pcddd/iA'i/r. ihe last pau of ihe second funeial Cerenuai), pj). 337, 378. 
Epcfirii'hldrs, a doulile hiu. p. 29. 

C)\ a male biitlalo, p 47. 

o'rkunipftiipi'ni or 'rdiiniptlJiiti . llie ceiemony of saciiticing a c.df. p. 274* 

Ankd sacrificial place al the ceienion\ , p. 276. 

iV'^. leaf 

iO^tcili. the act of making a leaf-cuj), i>i). 75, 148. 
tildtpiui. a daii) Vessel, p do. 

er/dfnii) , pat L of iIk diii) wheie Ihe les-. sacud xes^tls siami, p. 5S 
tiiaipin. the Ics^ sacie<l ol.jccl.s of the dairy, p. 5S 
.tuJpdli. chief daily, p. 40. 
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the chief of a clan or ni’nd impunaiu pp :’4, 30. 410 

etz'aiihdkcdr. the hr^'t funeral ceremony, p. 337. 

i'/ichi!, a condition «>f impuiiiy due to dialh "i ch.ii*l-liirih. {ip lOJ. 30S. 

ii/ith, ‘‘fur the sake of/* p. 216. 

idj-k:coi. n ve>>el iHed at a ii dairy, p. 90. 

idrhd, pait of a hut containing the sleeping-plaCL-', p, 5S3, 

imddru'irrs. ^lone- at ceitain village^, p. 439. 

Ni. fathei , p. 4S4. 

/V. a female buffalo, p. 47. 

iykar}nits or ir-:arinus. the milking-place. v>. 53- 

[h h'di: ^ndking-^eN’^el, p 5S. 

I’-nortih'. the offering of a l)utlah> calf to the //. ji 2113 : oi i. . cnotln.! diM'-ion of 
the clan. p. 294, 

inibdii'mo/, the day of migration, p. 124. 
iffaizn^dui, ceremony after the biuh of a calf, p. 172. 
irsankddi, a funeral ceremony, p. 3S1. 
irskbltlld^i'hiol^ the day of migi.ilion, p 124. 

Kalhin. it' in. 

habkailiti. procedure in ^\hlch the back b not iurn‘.<l to the coniei'i- of iIk dan\. 
]' “a- 

Jcachutthti, the clotl)-gi\ mg ceremony at a fuiieial, p. 35'::>. 
aW/', the calf-pen, p. 26. 

kafkati, knife burnt at the ,t:k-r, 7 >,/Ai'dy. p. 3S1 
ka^dirs, the /'/ name of the In: n. p. 103. 
hainiiikhh, a ^almalion, p. 31. 

karJivatiti , the ute «>f pouiing out bulieinulk fu the A'", /, ], 1)7. 

kixkudc) leaNes of the k'lkfi I plant, ]>. 79. 

kbikitl, stick u^ed in ihe ['oiikp ceremon). p. 17s. 

ka/kaui, part of the dair\. p. 5S. 

k'xlDhdpu iithJ i , a ''aluiaiion. p]). 34. 406 

kiihdutdd, \illages wlu'ie witnun nia\ lu-t li\e. p 420 

k'lltniokh, the .ittcmlant on a//n.-/. ]»p. 42. 105 

kah'ol. a path, j>. 26. 

Kainaddi dhun, legend. ii\ 'fo-kis, j), 193. 
ka)idrva:}iU'jr, the evil eye, p 263. 
kaj , a >oungralf, p 47. 
kaunpbli, the calf-hotiNe of.i /r. p S5. 
kbirpim. a mdking-vesaed of the //, p. 90. 

/'(// sl( iiU'. 

kaiud, younger, j). 4S5. 

karuz'/ibd?-. the moihei'- \illage, 547. 

/;/7';a'/oi Ld'iZ'Jidk the da\ .ifli, i aciKinoin. pp I03, ^ 

katii. the wall ■'uri oiinding a li<»u>e 01 dam, p. 24. 

}'az'iilpiiz\ a flow Cl , i». iii 
/'/r/r. funeral, Klir-., etc., p. 

kcii'aukiii .dk-, \\\k. 7 dih of Nidrd ,ind Kwo udoui. p. 71. 
brpidi {La/pii/i). Ne-'^el to hohl water, p. 37, 
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A-'"’, ihc n.unc ol ihc \\ .iLi-'-innir during the uidinalmn ccicu.nn, pp. 14S, 572. 
. a funeral place, p. 33S. 

A: u,"''/}'. iiviile ' if harinLT the* aim. pp. 31. 571, 

■I"/, the Itr- 11 iiii. p. 32. 

hed on kfl-han'l '•ide -if daily, p. 57. 
d’, ■'take U'^ed at ii -aciifice, p. 276. 

die n.iniL die ehiiininL;-sUck at the j>. 89. 
file ft the -ah'^iving cciemonie-', p. 175. 
die rU.ak «.f die Aid/, p. I03. 

r’l'Lir'-r. the -c'n-.u . »f I'an. }). 71 : aKo die sacied hulialoe^ of I’ioli. p. 81. 

''uU. a niea^uie U'red fm litpiid- coirc'vpondini^ to about four pini>. p. 5SS. 
h) i‘ . h'lrn. a iiiM'.inn > 4 ' a clan, pp. 37, 295, 542. 

a Tardiar dair\, pje 40, 00. 
dv /r/ z 7 i a ho 7 -e the dair\ man of the ''fojr/a!!, p. 66. 

!.7 d - ,' 7 /.v, tile hell' of the ^^tur- of the p. 01 . 

,7/'// ro/', . fire['lace- matle of f.ur 'tone', p]\ 57. 583. 

Zv/'f/od / or \ family, p. 345. 

Z/L’/L dau^dnu. p. 485. 

V a huHalo \\ho>c honi' heiid <io\\ n\\ aid', p. 47. 

d/prir'/’. a 'acred 'lain ■ 4 ' Tai-i-lr. pp 41. 76. 

i/./. the liuhalof' of the pp. 4I. 77. 

‘ 71 s, r-a/nid AadvL the dalrunanoi die pp. 41, 76. 

’,7 hiitlaloe' of ilu* Nhdi'. //. p. 1 13. 

A /o 7 / 7 '’iO''. a ^od. p. iSS. 

'.iin.'J'n, fmieral l.iineiit'. e*ic., pp. 385, 600. 

Ki n(!\ a Kuiuniha. p 641. 

s!i, id'U'n i /ii'i. Kuiumha v>iciiy. p. 202. 

d/'C I? A'< 7 */'' 7 h 'liucture fn youn^4 cahc', p. 26. 

- n/, r. tlooi, pp. ()2, 5S3. 

the ixiineal hand, }>. 30. 

k.'iT'iiii oi ' r.''!/!!. a \e>'s.l U'e-l at die 4.7,:v/A of Taia'Ir, p. 79. 

iin/'i! ( !re.7/.7// ). the 1 . name of die /. a7 /,.7', p. 103, 

/’rerrdhh >Lick U'ed at the av/A'^ ccreuioiii, p. 178. 

/.MO name U'ed m pia\er, etc., ]'p 216. 384. 614. 

/•re. 7, the mi!Uino-\ e"el of the // d.iiiy, p ^'■o. 

/:u\un:r '[inni; "'’h’Pbin^ water foi a // daiiy. p. 85. 

/ :e(7//(7 //< /. a wand tned hy the /u.d/ when milkino. p 90. 

/■Tvv/eh-y, the caltdtoU'e. p 26. 

/dree/ 7, a /cu 01 p. 193. 

A hee/e, a o. kI, p. 20 3. 

! 'cat. p. 29. 

/ 7 c 7 /;/;v. die "idinary hell. p. 424. 

A':e/h,;. Cooler, p. \ 

Mail, \illa;;e. p['. 24. 338; lu-ail. p 2S2. 

}ii<uh!cL 'aried ill) ofnllaete, p. 405. 
unidol^ eillai^e peo[*le 01 {.hin. p. 30 
r.iadth. the chuniin^-slick. ]>. Oo. 
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viaj^ buttermilk. 

majparh'^ a dairy vessel, p. 6o. 

majvatitthkalvoL path rcseiveil for women, p. 27. 

majvaivaii(pni, spot on which women receive buttermilk, p. 2S. 

rnaiir^ a barren buffalo, p. 47. 

mani^ the sacred bell, pp. 40, 66, 424. 

mankugh, er's daughter, 488. 

77 ianjnokh^ sister’s son. pp. 484. 488. 
niartir^ the sacred buffaloes of the Kars clan. p. 68. 
jnih'up^ one of the salt-giving ceremonies, p. 175. 
mdfvainolkcilr.^ the second funeral ceremony, pp. 337, 372. 
ifiasik, axe, pp. 57, 5S5. 

tuatcJumi^ children of brother and sister, pp. 488, 512. 

Prldz\ a Badaga. p. 630 ; also ^ambha^. 
meilkiidr^ extra share. 560. 
mcitun^ bed on right-hand side of dairy, p. 57. 
inerkaldrs^ double hut, pp. 29, 318. 
mers'^ursir^ the of Nodrs, p. 71. 

uicthkndi^ place of cremation, p. 343. 
mi)iiapir^ the zc'/b'y/rZ/V of KerA'Ir. [>p. 71, 192. 

forearm, also segment of forclimb of calf corrc-'ponding to mciacarpuH, 
p. 281. 

vioi^oi^ a cubit, [). 588. 
mokh^ son, child, p. 485. 

mokhthodiii {fjiokhthodvaiol)^ mode *>f unic*n between the ^exes, p. 526. 
fiiokhi\hdZ'aio/, man who gi\es .iw.iy a wife, p. 494. 

Monddrdsetipol^ Toda name of a tribe living in the W’ainad. 

the name of buttermilk at the //, p. 107. 
iHi>rkih{riki^ a ladle of the ti dairy, p. 90. 
ijioj’ol, privileged visitors to a //, p. 107. 

jHorpun, a dairy vessel used to hold buttermilk at the //, p. 90. 

%ibri'ip, the ordinary .salt-giving ceremony at the //, ]>. 17^. 
f/iu, a name given to several kinds of dairy vessels, pp. 58, 422. 
muii or mitl, a name for variou.s plants, p. 145 : also used for thorns, p. 194 ; an<l 
for the quills of a porcupine, p. 267. 
fniilinij'bditi, the ordination ceremony of the palikartniokh, p. 148. 

mother's brother and wife's father, pp. 487, 492. 
miirn, the sieve, p. 32. 
murihviihi^ anger, p. 260. 

Naim or noiui, the council, pp. 32, 550. 

)idkh, a ihree-year-old calf, p. 47. 

>ian, a young shoot, p. 145. 
ndumakud, a club, pp. 381. 5S6. 
jidrihpimi, a game, p. 596. 

ndshpertkir^ sacred buffaloes originally guen tt> p. 69. 

n'drknrsh^ mi<Idle room of a lhree-roome<l dairy, {>. ^7. 

)ie(pi'Z'o/, intermediary, ])p. 258, 327. 
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iici^ claiifiL**] luiltcr or ghi, p. 50* 

}itrsdtiti. a -ialuiation. p. 304. 

uciirz!t/pcl, naiiK- of the at the migralnm ceremony. [). 139. 

iteur'uhikdi s, 'clones of ceremonial iniporiance, pp. 129, 140, 438. 
nipdy stream, p. 26. 
uater, spring. 

}iirodi(dtJiini{}\ the initial stages of the ordination of the kddmokhy p. 153. 
nirbditi. the ordination ceremony, pp. 144. 157. 
the fire-'^tick, p. 60. 

Country, place; ><imelimes u^e<l for ‘ceremony.’ 
ubarkiUihi, ance^^tors of huftaloes, p. 112. 
mhlroihhi^ a luler. pp. 1S3. 1S6. 

younger hioiher, p. 4S6. 

X'otir-J. a godde^'., p. iSo. 

01 or tV, man. husband, p. 489. 

on. a sacred s)llal)le tillered in the ilaii) ceremonial, p. 65. 

On. a go<l, p. 1S4. 

Pdiol^ male relaiions-m-law . pp. 4S0, 492. 

PdkJiiod)\ a ii\er, 41S; aKo a g'»d. 
p.iU oi pd///i/i, the dann. p 2i>. 

paakth tmekh (? pd/(ikdn!’i/'no‘\ the dajr)man, p. 39. 

pdhno!. sacted da) of dait). p 405 

pdhndn^ slah used in cliuining, p. 52. 

paloP the dairyman of a //. pp. 42. oS. 

paninp, one of the salt-giMng ceiemonic-', p. 175. 

pdpi/n. a w ater-\ essel .it ihe //, p 02. 

piirknl, slick iiseil at the/e///// ex-ieinoii), p. 178. 

pdrsbos. milkdeaves, p. 317. 

pa/d'r, buffahies of the Kars//, p. 117. 

pd/wkitifi Z'Liinin. Vessel to hoM biutei, ]). 5S. 

pasihir, the sacred buffaloes «if the Tenaliol. p. 39. 

pdidt, vessel to hold milk, }>. 58. 

pdtatuidr. part of the dairy uhere the more saeied \esscls stand, p. 58. 

pdtdtpiiy, the more .sacred objects of the dairy, p. 58. 

pafi/hiski, the husked grain of pa/ni (samai), p. 580. 

pdtol, one who has held the ottlce of palol. p. 104. 

pd/n?!, .screen separating the two rooms of a // dairy, p, 86. 

pdZ’, threshold. 

pdr’/h'fwd/i/i, s.duting the ihiesliold, j>. 65. 
a Tamil. 

ptlk, ihe lamp, p. 60. 

polkkoipiihili. the onhnaiion CLtetnoiu, p. 144. 

pc’lkkatid/r<od:,ka/. fireplace at a // dair> U'.ed m lighting the laniji, p. 92. 
ptfji, a plateau or a gradual slope of a hill. 
p<.n, butler, {>. 58. 

ptiind) . ihe string supponmg the kuvn. p[r 30, 572. 
pep, buttermilk used ceicmonially, pp. 64, lbt>. 
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pcparthti, a rite al the kih/rpali, \\ 67. 

tepkarichd or pt'^karkhti. ihc ceromuny uf making new p.p. p i6('. 
pcpkanniis, the milknig-place of a n. p. S5. 
ptflbrztnn, a flairy vc-'^cl «>t the fi, p. 80. 

pcputi, the me "f ilniikin^ butteimilk at the ordinal} iLiiiv, [). 78; ako 

Ceremonial chinking of bviUtiniilk 1 )} buHaloc'., p IJS- 

pc}‘ithi}\ buO'aloea ot the Xodr-; //. p. Ilj- 

p€rkftrs:I, the lower "tage in the office cA Laltmo' h. p. 105. 

pool, an ordinary per•^on, not oidained to any daily oftice, p. 39- 

pcrsCisir^ ^acred buffaloes originally gi\en to Mdgars. p. 60 

pcfsiu. the vc-sol in \\liich milk churnc«l at the //, [> 80. 

p(.rsin.'r. the vicied biffialoe-s of a ti. p. 84. 

pc'ritJ, elder, p. 4S5. 

peiuiii^ a piece of kini, p. 105* 

plan, grandfather, p. 4S5. 

pi\ii', grandmother, j). 4S6. 

pilikon'ii, >orcerer>. p. 255. 

piiinoriiti, offering of a ring, pp. 294, 306. 

pihtitpol, a sorcerer, p. 255. 

pdiuti'ichi. M>rcery. p. 255. 

pnhipir, ■'acred Iiutl.doc'' originalK given !<» I’an, p. 09 

pO'/n, contributions from relatives b} maniage. p. 390. 

poirshtiini, the loin-clolh of the Ar'e/, p. 103. 

poJi^ the conical and other sacred dailies, p. 45. 

pidi/kr/pid, the dairvm.in al Kanbjis. p 79. 

pi'/iZ't/'i'iir'^ , seat on \\hn.li tlie /(nh' su^. pp. 87 ()o. 

pohvet {pohpd). a wand used by the Arb/ when pravlng. pp. S9, 9!), 

/tV, a calf of one to two years, p 47. 

polnu a portion, a <h\ision of a clan.'’pp. 37. 544. 

p'ohnaJiok, a dairv vessel, p. 60. 

pon. hstival. p[). 85, 161 : uj). p. 383; see also [>. 49b. 

poikiH lZ‘di>nokh. boy who takes a leading pail al the uiiorliti ceicinonv. ]i. 30 
pojin^'L festival flay. 

ponnp. a .sali>giving ceremony at the Ah p. 177. 
poriiiuiiLunh. oiuei 10. an of tlairy, p. 56. 
pittL ditipir, thi. wursulir <A Kars and '1 aiadr, p. 71. 
pfthih npiitknli^ the orn.nnenlefl cloak, [e 572. 
pnl. surroundings or j)iilskiris, p. 85. 

pulioL relatives with whom mairiage* is prohibited, pj. 509. 
piiiiclkalvoK path reserved foi the- dairv man, p. 27, 
piiuir. llu ordinal}' bulf.iloes ol a //, p 84. 
puurs, a name fu' ivv* davs. p. 142. 
piirsh , buHaloes of the Kais//. p. 117. 

pursutpi’ni, the cerenionv < if giving a bow and ai row «lunng pregnancy, p. 319 
put. a stilling-stick, p. 60. 

pi'iflpip. the bulleiiiiilk obtained in the Ceicinonv . p. lot). 
piitii'r, oidinaiy buH.does, p. 39. 
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V. the cloak, pp. 30. 571. 
pui’i.ir:. -cclu>i' 'ii-hut. p. 313. 

pii'J.''i‘pIri!. ihe cer'.mony of throwing earth at a funeral, p. 344. 

Siu'i 'll!, a Mll.igL of c-'pLCial ''anciit}. p 421. 

r.!/i '{■//. ni!!;a o! ih.^ woman in the /lu-.'/it/ithliti union, p. 526. 

Tdi/'i. p lie u^cd in tuiKial Ccicinonic''. p. 376 
td-l'p. the loin-cloth, p. 30. 
tijf. fern. 

a chain. 

tar.'ir. ]iuffalo<.-> of tlie Pan //. |). IIO. 

T-r one of the two dn i-ion- ,,f ih... Toda people, p. 34. 

t !r;'fpiin{!( li, hole iwed at the -ili-giMiig ceieinoay at a Tarlhar \illage, p. 177. 
fiirv.i’i or f irp,(j‘^ the lowest grade of Taithar dairy, pp. 40. 61. 

AnT’enV die danxnian of the Ao’T'i?//, p. 461. 

the l'ai> in the opening of a })en. p. 153. 

Azrwa woman, wtk. \k 4S(). 

a ling Used in cauNing dairy \es^els. p ho 
'J'ri.\'!< a go(lde'>'. p. 1S6. 

stone or jm^t at which a buffalo is kiile*l at a funeml. \). 340. 

'ftipd/ 'i. die- Paikara p. 41S: aPo a god. p. 1S7. 

ttiriu. buftaloi's of the No'jm p 112. 

'J'dZ'auoi. one r it th'* chief divisions of the To. la people, p. 34. 

tt\{' [Ui'h '). basket, p. 57. 

fin'rs/’i!, cast(.)m of transfer! ing wives, p. 523 

a reunion) of childliood. p. 3;3. 

U ! i\tl i . du I He of j)miiiig cuid or mill < 'ii the I'ell. p t>b. 

fr^/ur a (pialilving ceienionv f.)i the oltice of//nh/, p. 154. 

/c ^hnir, die fust sMge of the oi.linalion ceieniony of the p. 157. 

tiU. god. p, 1S2. 

cki) \esu-l made at the /l ;//?/ ceieinony. p. 179. 

A lul. di \ inei. p, 240. 

Ceremony of lighting a Ihe <*n a lull, p. 200. 
the most sacred dairy nisiituiion «)fthe Todas. pp. 42. 83. 
t::r. the bufralives of the th p. 42 : also used of a special gr.'up of the-sc biiftalueu 
at the Nd.Jis /'/. p. 1 12. 

//'('. tjin Il.ulaga associated with a //, p 98 
// ///(/'/, a village or place Itelonging to a th [>. 8:^ 
tt',\itt/i:ja'‘['i:, fiieplace at a ti <iany used to cook food, p. 91. 
torzinji. the ti name of the -v///. p. 89. 

///. the buffalo-pen. p. 26. 

t/hi). a sacied tree, iijc 67. 433- 

fi'i ''/t/ti,['('i; <, stoiie lifted as .1 spoil, p 5*^7 

t/h'hi'i'r »trii. a bdl us^d m ihe fuiieial (eremomes. pp. 370. 424. 
ciDh a si^at <.n' bed. p 30. 

tuui. the giev garment used by nian\ daiiynien. pp. 72. 572 
tiiunb'i hli. otteiihgot a tnni, p[>. 2<14, 305. 
litiulus^'iP'tihiU'IJh llu' full t ii'/iii''>h'h |>j». IU3, 132 
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tiirdvali, the cooking-pot of a ii dairy, p. 90. 
turis knife. 

tivatlri}td}\ material made by the Todas. p 574. 

Uldi'^tvi'iylhknrs, a wand. p. 60. 
iilkkiirsh, inner room of dairy, p. 56. 
itnir^ buffaloes of the Nodrs //, p. 1 12. 

I'tppun^ a vessel of the ti dairy, p. 90. 

I'tpiinkitdi (? uppHukiiii). hole used at the salt-giving ceremonies, p 176. 
uyz'atpimi. ceremony during pregnancy, p. 313. 

utkbren^ people who apply certain magical or medical remedies, p. 263, 
iVpoL medicine man, p. 263. 

Wdk^ vessels burnt at the d~d}\imkeipr. p. 381. 

li'aysir, buffaloes of the Xbdrs //, p. 1 12 ; and of the Pan //, p. 1 19. 

wask. grain-pounder, p. 32. 

waskaP fireplace of three stones, pp. 57. 582. 

wih'soi, the dairyman of the wih\cuii\ pp. 40, 72, 74. 

wnysiiiL a Taithar dairy, pp. 40. 71. 

z>.'i'iysuiiy, the buffaloe'^ of a wiii-inli, p. 40. 
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The numbers in Clarendon type refer to the most important places 
where the subject is considered. 


.Vbduction i>f women, 5^5, 535i 554 
.'uloption, 549 
.\diiUeiy, 525, 529 
.^■.^thenc appreci.iuon, 26, 570. 715 
Afterhirlh, 190, 325 
.\ge, tL'lling, 416, 469, 4S0 
Alcohol, 476, 5S1 
••Vncestor-wor^hip, 446 
Ancestors, oflerirgs to, 293, 297, 309 
taboo on names of, 462 
Anni\ ers.iry ceremony foi the deaJ, 
373 

Arch.eology (jf Nilgiris, 711, 717 
Arri.ins, 402, 717 

Arrow, 23 o. 333, 5S6. i'lV tr/ji’ IJow 
Ashes, put on face, 269, 324. 326. 
579 

.\stionomy, 592, 634 
Atonement, 274, 293, 300, 306, 310, 
449 

Aunt, pateinal, 332, 4.S3, 500 


11 

Ba<Iagas, 6, 15, 29. 90, gS, 102, loS, 
133- 137, 160, 237, 261, 323, 

342. 377- 541, 550- 559, 5 ^ 9 , 
594, 593, 604, 616, 624, 630, 694, 
705' 723 

Harley, 60, 321, 332, 3S0. 435, 600 
ilasil, holy. 435 
Bastardy, 531, 546, 665 
Balhin^S cercmt>niai. 103. 303, 307, 317, 
354r 390 
Eear, 267 

Dec-'', iiS, 191. 106. 19S. 266 

7. 202 


BclD, 40, 66 et scq.. 197, 20S, 235. 
35-7 376, 3N3, 3S9. 419- 424, 447, 
7i2, 725 

Bctliiig;, 3S6, 597 
Biich, .M r. , 472 
Blood, 2or. 2S3. 375. 300 
Boar, wild. 13.^ 

Bonc.s, u->cd III sorcciy, 250 
a'* rcllc^ «>f dead, 3O5, 0<)7 
Burrowing, of customs. 319. 3^7, 410, 
424, 435, 451, 555, 579. 594, 633, 
6S6, 702 

of words, 484, 602 

Bow and arrow, 199. 319 ct sea., 366, 
376, 381. 392-5. 397, 5i6\y seq., 
533> 539' 547j ^39' ^^97' 7'->5' 

7^5 

Bralunan, 75 
Bralimanism, 4, 71S 
liicediiii; of Imtfalocs, 48 
Brecks. ^[r, J. \V., 14 , 16 . 103 . 184 , 
199 . 203 ,' 207 , 211 , 2 S 7 , 313 , 365 , 

377 j 3^5» 4^3' 4-'^> 444« 473- 559 j 
572, 579, 506, 604. 609, diO, 012, 
61J, 630, 635, 636, 639, 640. 712 
liiikciy, 508, 525 
J5ridc-piicc, 502, 522 
Bronze. iiS, 207, 712 
Broom. 32, 72, 135. 246. 3S1, 585, 
O97 

Buddha, 591 

Buft'ahies. 47 ct scq.. 42S 

cre.ilion of, 1 84, 1S6. 18S, 192 
salt to, 175 

killed at funeiaK, 349' 375* 390 
migrations of. 123, 204. 406 
oHcrin^s of, 292 

ownership .end inheriiauce (tf, 70. 
560 

pedi^iets of. 470 
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Building. 5S4 

Burial, of children. 324, 391. 479 
of afterbirth. 323 
of a^hes at funeral, 3S2 
\eNtige'- of, 402 
Buineli, Mr A. C.. 476 
Burton. Sir R. , 439 
Butter, 50 

clarification of, 242 

Butternalk, 50, 64. 107, 166, 209, 
242 

put on bell. 247 


C 

Cairns, 219. 444- 45R 619- 712 
Cald\\eU, Ih'iinp. O03 
Calendar. 59O. O34 
Canarc^e. 494, O02 
Ca'te, 34, 679 
Cat. 284, 431- 433 
C.al5> cia'llc. 600 
C.iul, J24 

C.ites, 1 84, 190. 191, 224 
Cl'IiIi.u-} , 80, 99, 236 
CL•a.u^, 469. 473 
Cejili.tlic iniluN, iS, 70S 
Charms (amulcl.), 269, 333. 42S 
Cliicftain-.liip. 551. 556 
ChildiiiUh. 313. 323 
Childun, 18. 576 
funeiaK of, 391 
Chillier, 103. 206 
Christianity. 45S 
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